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This is the first comprehensive reference work on 
Modern Hebrew morphology and syntax to appear 
either outside or inside Israel. In this pioneering 
work Lewis Glinert provides a wealth of new 
information and a description of the language as 

it is really spoken and written in Israel today. The 
principal emphasis of the volume is on syntax, 

and the author pays particular attention to functional 
distinctions, giving equal weight to colloquial and 
formal usage. 

The work is addressed both to general linguists 
and to students of Modern Hebrew and has been 
carefully planned to meet the needs of both groups 
of readers. The exposition is richly illustrated 
throughout by examples from the contemporary lan- 
guage, and the Hebrew is always accompanied by 
a transcription, a translation and, where necessary, 
a word-for-word gloss to make it accessible to the 
non-Hebraist. On the other hand, no familiarity 
with modern linguistic theory is assumed, and 
more technical discussions are reserved for the 
volume endnotes. 

The grammar of Modern Hebrew is a major con- 
tribution to the literature on the world's languages, 
but most importantly it will be an invaluable re- 
source for all readers with a particular interest in 
Hebrew, the only known case of a mother tongue 
reborn. 


"Dr Glinert’s Hebrew Grammar is, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first general presentation of the spoken 
language of educated native Hebrew speakers. It is based 
on work with Israeli informants and every detail was 
painstakingly checked by approved linguistic methods. 
Much of the material given here, in a form suitable for 
the language learner, is either completely new or has 
been available hitherto only in learned articles, mostly 
published in Hebrew. Glinert's book will also be of con- 
siderable interest to the scholar interested in contemporary 
Hebrew." CHAIM RABIN 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
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Preface 


This volume was written with two kinds of reader in mind: the advanced stu- 
dent of Modern (and, specifically, Israeli) Hebrew who knows next to no linguis- 
tics, and the general linguist who knows no Hebrew. No contradiction this: by 
use of notes and word-for-word glosses, and by infinite effort at avoiding need- 
less abstraction, I hope to have made it possible for each to use this book 
without tripping over the other's feet. 

This 1s a work of reference. It is tightly packed and arranged to be digested a 
little at a time rather than read through rapidly. 

Anyone attempting an 'objective' and comprehensive description of contem- 
porary Hebrew (and there have been too few) is liable to be accused of debasing 
the purity of the language and even of distorting reality. ‘It is newly reborn’, 
one is informed, ‘It has not yet settled down’. But ten years’ fieldwork and theo- 
rizing tell me that is just not so. Infinite sociolinguisuc and personal variation 
there is in any language; but that still leaves a wealth of sharp features to 
describe and explain. And in my love for the Hebrew language as medium of a 
people's life-force, rooted in revered sources but never ceasing to change 
through sheer vitality and use, I have wished to see it set out in all its new glory 
~ the only known case of a mother tongue reborn. 

My thanks go to Professors Moshe Chayen, Robert Hetzron and Chaim Rabin 
for their painstaking comments and criticisms; to Penny Carter of Cambridge 
University Press for the wondrous gift of patience; to the School of Orienta! and 
African Studies for the typing services of Denise Long and her colleagues; and 
to the irrepressible candour of my beloved informants: Avraham Beeri, Amram 
Ben-Sher, Dorit Ben-Dror, Yaakov Carmel, Eliezer Don-Yehiya, Avi Felber, 
Michael and Rachel Gruenzweig, Uri Karmazin, Batsheva Koren, Liora 
Koppelman, Meir and Rachel Lifshitz, Mordechai Omer, Shula Papkin, Orli 
Pen, Merav Raviv, Yosef Shilhav, Orli Taffel, Hila Yehieli and Esther Zucker. 

But, above all, I thank my wife Joannie. 
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Abbreviations and conventions 


The following abbreviations are used: 


ADJ adjective N noun 

ADY adverb NEG negator 

C casual usage OBJ object 

CONJ conjunction OM object marker 
COP copula PART participle 
DEF definite pl. plural 

DET determiner PRED predicate 
DIR direct PREP preposition 
EMPH emphatic particle PRES present 

F formal usage Q question 

f. feminine QUANT quantifier 
FUT future REL relative 

IMP imperative S. singular 
IND indirect SUBJ subject 
INDEF indefinite SUBORD subordinate 
INF infinitive, infinitival SUFF suffix 
INTERROG interrogative v verb 

m. masculine 


* before an example indicates ‘unacceptable’ 


? before an example indicates ‘questionable’ 
() within an example indicates an optional item, e.g.: 


(ha-)baaya (ha-)zot ANN) mya) 
A hyphen in a transcription indicates that in the Hebrew the corresponding 
word is written as one word (as in the preceding example). 
The format indicating optional alternatives is: 
zo € AC 
ne problem this "X: Pya 
Certain conventions reduce the need for a separate translation and word- 
by-word gloss: [= . . . ] helps elucidate the real meaning of a word-by-word gloss, 
as in example (1) below; ( ) in a translation indicates words not present in 
the Hebrew that must be supplied in the English, as in (2); and bold face in a 


baaya 
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xxviii Abbreviations and conventions 


Hebrew example and in its translation or gloss is frequently employed to draw 
attention to the point of the example, as in (3). 


(1) ha-baaya ha-zot... ANI MYA 
the problem the this [= this problem]... 


(2) ha-baaya kasha nep myan 
‘The problem {is) difficult’ 


(3) ha-baaya kasha nup myan 
‘The problem (is) difficult 
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1. About Israeli Hebrew 


1.1 The status of Israeli Hebrew 
This volume deals with Israeli Hebrew, commonly known today as 
‘Modern Hebrew’. Hebrew (‘Ivrit’) is the national spoken and written tongue of 
the Jewish majority in the State of Israel. 

Of a total population of more than four million as of 1986, the Jewish popula- 
tion is some three-and-a-half million, of whom the two million Israeli-born Jews 
(Sabras), and probably many more, have Hebrew as their mother tongue 
Indeed, according to 1983 figures, 42% of Israeli Jews aged 15+ know only 
Hebrew and 8396 use it as their main language (such census figures, of course, 
report what people say that they do). Israel's Arab citizens use Hebrew for day- 
to-day contact with Hebrew speakers (3296 of non-Jews aged 15+ can speak it), 
but otherwise employ Arabic. Literary Arabic is itself an official language in 
Israel. In addition, at least 380,000 Israelis are conservatively estimated to be 
residing abroad. Although it is true that of some 10-11 million other Jews 
around the world few could claim mastery of spoken or written Hebrew, whether 
actively or passively, it is studied widely, in either its modern or its older 
form. 

Hebrew functions in all realms and levels of usage - from small talk to poetry, 
in science and in sport. Nearly all Israeli Jews can read and write Hebrew; 
indeed, in 1972 7096 reported that the last book they read was in Hebrew, while 
75% of conversations recorded in a Jerusalem street were in Hebrew. Several 
Israeli authors have been widely translated. 

Equally important, since the 1890s Hebrew has been, and remains, a main 
plank in Zionist and Israeli ideology and society - both symbol and agent of the 
Ingathering of the Exiles and ‘normalization’ of Jewish national life, echo of the 
Biblical past, substitute for the Yiddish, Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Spanish and other 
Jewish and non-Jewish languages of the Diaspora, and vehicle of modernism. 


FURTHER READING 
Bachi & Schmelz 1974; Bentolila 1983; Cooper 1984; Hofman & Fisherman 1972; Nadel & Fishman 
1975; Rabin 1983; Schmelz 1984; Schmelz 1987; 57-60; Statistical Abstracts of Israel 1984. 


1.2 Classical, Modern, and Israeli Hebrew 
Israeli Hebrew is the latest stage in Hebrew's 3000 and more years 
of attested evolution - through all its Biblical, post-Biblical and diaspora varie- 
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2 About Israeli Hebrew 


ties, though it ceased to be spoken by the second or third century. There ensued 
some 1700 years during which it was in many periods and places the educated 
Jew's main written language (but apparently never a mother tongue) - in poetry, 
religious and profane, in philosophy, in popular scriptural commentaries, busi- 
ness, law, medicine and science, evolving variously while forever harking back 
to ancient texts. All of this was largely in the framework of Judaism, but of 
course Judaism is bound up with the technicalities and language of everyday liv- 
ing. 

Eastern Europe in the mid-nineteenth century witnessed the secularization of 
Hebrew and the emergence of such genres as newspapers, novels and educa- 
tional non-fiction, with diametric trends in Hebrew semantics, grammar and 
style - towards a scriptural purism or towards Europeanization and mass coin- 
age This, already, was Modern Hebrew, a new set of variations on the ancient 
tongue, rather than a different language as in Modern vs. Old English. 

The end of the century saw the rapid eclipse of written Hebrew by European 
languages, yet by a supreme irony it re-emerged as a spoken native tongue in 
Ottoman Palestine - a form of popular written Hebrew used on schoolchildren 
as a chaotically experimental language of instruction, then picked up by their 
parents and siblings in the space of one generation, born of revolutionary natio- 
nalism and traditionalist love of Zion. 

The Balfour Declaration (1917) and Britain's award of official status to 
Hebrew secured its place as a spoken vernacular and as an all-purpose written 
medium. By high-pressure innovation and historical restoration (here the lexi- 
cographer Ben Yehuda should be mentioned), by the prescriptive efforts of indi- 
viduals and organizations such as the Israel Defence Forces and the Hebrew 
Language Academy, and above all by popular conformity and sheer intensive 
use, Hebrew has now evolved into a cohesive, standardized Israeli Hebrew, with 
its own distinctive pronunciation, grammar, syntax, and lexicon, at all levels of 
usage - but still recognizably a direct outgrowth of the previous stage of Hebrew. 
Moreover, with the destruction of Jewish traditional culture in Europe and Mos- 
lem lands, and Israel's new centrality to world Jewish life, Israeli Hebrew now 
stands alone as virtually the only actively written Hebrew and has outstripped 
traditional pronunciations in prayer and study (though in Israel some 1096 of 
schools uphold these traditions). 


FURTHER READING 


Bar-Adon 1975; Fellman 1973; Fishman & Fisherman 1975; Glinert 1983; Rabin [974a; Rosén 
1977, 


1.3 Varieties 
Given the multitude of mother tongues spoken by preceding genera- 
tions, the Hebrew of native, and many non-native, Israelis is strikingly uniform 
within its dialects and other varieties of usage - and even across them. 
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13 Varieties 3 


1.3.1 Ethnolects and sociolects 
Israeli Jews, even native-born, are commonly classed as being of 
Afro-Asian (dubbed ‘Sephardi’ or Oriental) and European-American (‘Ashke- 
nazi') background, the former probably in a slight and increasing majority - 
though considerable intermarriage makes the picture unclear. Many Sephardim 
are distinct in two or three consonants (indeed, very prominently so), in intona- 
tion, vocabulary and in some casual constructions (eg. *à n w13mN avo maHar? 
vs. NNN N12? lavo maHar? ‘Shall I come tomorrow?’); but how many Sephar- 
dim are involved is a matter for sorely needed research. ‘Oriental’ pronuncia- 
tion, though widely considered historically more correct and used by many edu- 
cated Sephardim, has in practice been generally stigmatized because it is 
typically spoken by the less-educated, lower-income Sephardim of Israel's 
*development towns' and poor urban neighbourhoods; and where the two com- 
munities mix, this ethnolect has been publicly on the wane (though not necessar- 
ily so in private usage, despite the impression given by many Israeli linguists). 
However, in the development towns, which contain some 2096 of the Jewish 
population and which are predominantly (7596) Sephardi, the picture is uncer- 
tain: their recent emergence as political power bases, coupled with general 
Sephardi self-assertion, could conceivably have significant consequences for the 
‘Oriental’ ethnolect as a whole 
Of any other sociolects or dialects that may exist, little has been established 
beyond thc morphological differences in young children and lexical peculiarities 
in, for example, Jerusalem and Haifa; the substantial differences in, say, kibbutz 
or army vocabulary are largely a matter of ‘register’ (subject matter) - see 
1.3.2, 


FURTHER READING 
Ben Zadok & Goidberg 1984; Bentolila 1983; Devens 1981. 


1.3.2 Mediums, levels and registers 
Israeli Hebrew as a whole has many (intersecting) varieties, involving 
pronunciation, lexis and grammar: 


1. Speech and writing, the latter intrinsically more careful and explicit. 

2. A scale of formality: elevated — formal (‘cautious’) — casual, in both speech 
and writing - though it is common to switch back and forth in the same dis- 
course 

3. A scale of education and status: university graduates — high school graduates 
— early school-leavers, 

4. A multitude of ‘registers’ for various activities and roles, eg. law, religious 
study, sports commentaries, soldiering, bureaucracy, press reports, novels, 
children’s poetry (in these, casual-level ephemeral jargon is to be termed 
*slang'). Here a difference in grammar is often more one of stylistic prepon- 
derance than a simple presence or absence of a feature 
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4 About Israeli Hebrew 


1.4 Norms and normativism 

In both written and spoken Hebrew there are in practice formal and 
casual educated ‘norms’, varieties that the broad public seeks to use For formal 
writing, this can be represented by business letters, newspaper features, techni- 
cal articles; for formal speech, by media reports, lectures; for casual writing, by 
educated personal letters; for casual speech, by educated conversation on seri- 
ous topics (the usage of humanities graduates may be particularly close to ‘nor- 
mative' Hebrew). 


Examples: “No one knows that you have this school here’ 


Formal writing: 


ish eno yodéa ki »» YTV WN WN 
yesh laHem kan bet-séfer ze nt 99-73 IND 025 w^ 
Formal writing or speech: 

ish eno yodéa she-yesh WY yTP IDN WN 
laHem kan bet-séfer ze nt ^2U-7»2 ND 025 


Casual writing or speech: 


af eHad lo yodéa she-yesh wu YIP ND TAN 9X 
laHem kan et bet-ha-séfer ha-ze ntn 190n-n2 nN IND 099 
Casual speech: 

af eHad lo yodéa she-yesh VU YTP ND INN ON 
laHem kan ta bet-séfer a-ze nta ^2077»3 n ND 025 


Be it noted that by *educated norms' we mean the general usage of educated 
people, rather than what is designated ‘educated’ by educators. 

Certain other varieties, eg. poetry and artistic prose, though admired, are 
beyond the active capability of the general public, and if used prosaically are 
deemed ‘affected’. Others are considered uneducated (‘substandard’), as in 
'nxtn n»vn ha-shHuna ha-zóti ‘this neighbourhood’. 

Neither the gap between written and spoken, nor that between formal and 
casual usage, is anything approaching a diglossia; indeed, the usages shade into 
one another. The public tends to be only dimly aware of the norms it is using 
(see ch.2), but uses them quite confidently and uniformly, though keenly con- 
scious, from its schooldays, of there being a somewhat different, quasi-official 
‘correct Hebrew’ - normativists' Hebrew. 

The rulings of Israeli purists ((normativists’) on pronunciation, spelling, gram- 
mar, syntax and lexis are of some significance Invoking ancient sources and cer- 
tain medieval and modern authors {rather than the usage of a present-day elite), 
the legally authoritative, if self-effacing, Hebrew Language Academy - and a 
number of vocal private grammarians, lexicographers and coinage committees 
- seek a ‘compromise’ revision of present-day norms, a kind of ‘damage limita- 
tion’. The method is largely one of unsystematic tinkering, with scant consensus 
or even debate and little explanation of goals and criteria: much on pronuncia- 
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L4 Norms and normativism 5 


tion and spelling, less on lexis and morphology, and precious little on syntax. 
The linguistic effect is mixed: pervasive in school-teaching, broadcasting (par- 
ticularly news and advertising), belles-lettres and bureaucracy, moderate in gen- 
eral public and journalistic writing habits, and negligible in casual speech - 
although the educated tend to pay lip-service to normativism. But the net psy- 
chological effect is an insecure coyness about one’s actual usage, felt notably 
among Hebrew teachers, and a dearth of hard research data, let alone any codi- 
fication of actual norms - once the necessary resources are forthcoming. 


FURTHER READING 

Bahat & Ron 1960; Ben-Asher 1969; Blanc 1957a, 1968; Donag-Kinnarot 1978; Goshen-Gottstein 
1969: 189ff; Landau 1970; Nahir 1978; Nir 1981; Rabin 1958, 1977, 1978, 1983; Rosén 1977; Sivan 
1974. 
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2. The data 


This is primarily a description of educated Israeli Hebrew grammar, with the 
emphasis on syntax. It is intended both for linguists and for Hebrew students, 
and should not be taken as a normative statement of how Hebrew ought to 
remain. 

The description is based on acceptability judgments by a team of half-a-dozen 
informants, varying somewhat over the ten years of research. All were native- 
born Israelis, aged 16 to 50 (largely in their twenties and thirties), mostly with 
Ashkenazi pronunciation, mostly university-educated, and with equal numbers 
of men and women. All had to undergo gradual attunement to the task of sin- 
cerely stating their personal norms, The emphasis in choice of informants and 
test material was on educated norms (see 1.4, 3.3). 

Through interviews (not questionnaires), informants heard or read utterances 
and had to judge acceptability in casual and formal speech and writing. Among 
equally acceptable forms, scales of preference were sometimes established. Ele- 
vated or uneducated usage too was noted, if it occurred. The utterances tested 
were sometimes prefabricated, sometimes elicited, and sometimes - particularly 
with formal constructions - derived from actual writings and speech. The small 
amount of linguistic research already available was also generally tested. 

While a large stratified sample is highly desirable, the remarkable uniformity 
of informant judgments (in a multitude of matters never rote-taught in schools) 
gives hope that this study is representative of educated Israeli Hebrew. At the 
very least, it may yield a framework for detailed trial and refutation - and the 
funding cum manpower that such work would require. In any event, the draw- 
backs of relying on a corpus have been shown by Svartvik: the million-word 
Brown University corpus of American Printed English yielded just 32 cases of 
need+not and eleven of dare+nor. Nor can a linguistic’s introspection as native 
speaker suffice: over-exposure and prejudice in favour of one's own hypotheses 
are the dangers here. Questionnaires too, as Greenbaum has argued, are primar- 
ily of use for resolving difficult cases. 


FURTHER READING 
Greenbaum 1984: Svartvik 1968. 
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3. The description 


3.4 Introduction 
This book is first and foremost a syntax: it covers as much of sen- 
tence structure as space allows (though, regretfully, little of paragraph structure). 
If the impression is given that *minor' constructions are crowding out all else, 
it is because traditional Hebrew syntax has chosen to focus on a very few phe- 
nomena and make them appear *major'. Note that a truly comprehensive syntax 
would be very much larger. 
Morphology is presented in brief and for convenience sake Much fuller (nor- 
mative) lists of inflections arc available in most Hebrew grammars. 


3.2 Theoretical basis 

The collection of data for this book is predicated on a generative the- 
ory of linguistic ‘competence’. The description itself is set in a conventional 
generative mould but with transformational assumptions kept to a minimum, 
Overall, though, considerations of space have prevented us spelling out the 
detailed theoretical workings by which we arrived at our analyses; their rightful 
place is in learned journals. On the other hand, where they are of direct rele- 
vance as data, relatively technical phenomena are supplied in notes to each 
chapter, which are collected at the end of the volume 


3.3 Describing varieties of Hebrew 
Of the many varieties of Hebrew distinguished in 1.3, this study 
addresses itself to the standard varieties in most general use, i.e the speech and 
writing, formal and casual, of educated speakers of the ‘prestige’ sociolect, 
namely those with a non-Oriental pronunciation. 

Formal and casual will be labelled as such; what is unlabelled is ‘neutral’, i.e 
what is in all-round use However, speakers frequently mix formal and casual; 
further research about, for example, >> ki in the sense of v she ‘that’ (higher 
formal) and AN v» yesh et ‘there's’ (lower-formal, casual) may justify further 
subdivisions. 


Examples (from “degree words’): 


Formal: 
ko ‘so’ n» kim'a ‘a trifle’ nyp 


7 
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8 The description 
Casual: 
nora 'very' No» tip-tipa ‘a bi! — ^»»o-»o 
Neutral: 
me'od ‘very’ IND yoter ‘more’ “any 


We make little reference to poetry and other elevated writing, army or school 
usage, ‘substandard’ Hebrew and so on (elevated uses would include: interroga- 
tive -n ka-, omission of NN et, conversive -) va-). 


3.4 Format 
All examples are given in (a) unpointed Hebrew, as in standard Israeli 
usage, (b) transcription, (c) usually, an English gloss, and (d), where helpful, a 
morpheme-by-morpheme gloss. The transcription is adjacent to the Hebrew, 
thus: 


(b) ha-yéled ha-ze (a) ntn on 

(d) the boy the this (c) ‘this boy’ 
Within the running text, examples are given in the order: Hebrew, transcription, 
gloss, as in “Hebrew repeats the determiner ntn a-ze ‘this’.” 


3.5 References 
References with each chapter are a guide to further reading or alter- 
native analyses. Full details of the title of each reference are given in the final 
bibliography. Though frequently in disagreement with the works referred to 
(details of where and how are beyond the scope of this book), we cite them in 
acknowledgement of the stimulus they have given us. 
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4. Pronunciation and spelling 


4.1 Pronunciation 


The transcription reflects Israeli Hebrew slow speech. This has the 
sounds set out in the following tables (for convenience, the transcription is a 
compromise between phonemic and phonetic transcription). 


4.1.4 Consonants 


Letter Usual transcription 
N ,. 

a b,v 
` E 

2 j 

1 d 

n h 

1 v 

t z 

* zh 
n H 
o t 

i y 

2 k,H 
1 H 

5 1 
omn m 
y n 

o S 

y Š 

3 pf 
4 f 
v3 ts 
NN tsh 
P k 

5 r 

v sh,s 
n t 
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Usual phonetic value! 


[ P P (catch in the throat), zero 
[b] or [v], depending on the word 
[g) 


[£) 
[d] 
[?] [h]? zero 
[v] 


[z] 

[2] 

[x] (as in *Bach"), [h]* 

[t] 

[y]? 

[k] or [x], depending on the word 
[x] 

[I] (clear, as in "leaf" 

[m] 

[n] 

[s] 

[?]. zero, [<] 

[p] or [f], depending on the word 
[f] 


[c] 

fé] 

[k] 

[5 ] (uvular, like German ‘r’), [r]’ 
[š], in some words [s] 


[t] 
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10 Pronunciation and spelling 

Notes: 

' Syllable-initial stops are moderately aspirated. 

Often there is regressive voicing assimilation in consonant sequences, as in 9191 [tfus], 
Tw [mi£zdar]. 

? Most commonly [ ? ) before a stressed vowel, hence ^y^ X ara'i. Elsewhere, it is com- 
monly zero and is then not transcribed. 

3 [p] and [h], or a mix of both, may be equally common pronunciations. [ ? ] becomes 
Zero as in note 2. 

4 Pharyngal [h] is a distinctive characteristic of many Sephardim, especially of Yemenite 
or Moroccan background. In mixed communities it is generally used intermittently or 
not at all. 

5 [vi] is commonly pronounced [i]. 

$ The pharyngal glide [S ] has the same social features as [h], but is further restricted: 
it generally only comes before a stressed vowel. It often has an a-like quality, so Xy 
sounds much like [aec]. 

? The tongue-tip [r] is common only among Israelis of Yemenite descent. 

4.1.2 Vowels 

Letter Usual transcription Usual phonetic values 

3 i (beat, bit’) [i], sometimes [r] if unstressed 

- e (‘bet’) [e] 

- a (American ‘car’) [a], sometimes [^] if unstressed 

4 o (between British ‘not’ and 

‘nought’) [0], sometimes [ >] if unstressed 

1 u (pull) [u] 

: e (between ‘bet’ and *bit") [? 

In combination with [yj to form diphthongs: 

, ey (‘bay’) [ey] 

> ay (‘buy’) [ay] 

n oy (‘boy’) [oy] 

» uy [uy] 

Notes: - 

! Some speakers have [a] to replace an adjoining [4], e.g. oyo [taám], yys 
[mayan]. 


D 


Vowel length: vowels are shorter when unstressed or in closed syllables. [°] is especially 
short. In homorganic consonant clusters or those beginning with a sonorant, [*] is gen- 
erally audible, e.g. otv Non [szifim], [mea]; in others it is barely audible, e.g. 
nyw [zva?a], not [z?vapa]. 


4.1.3 Prosody 
Word stress is on the last syllable, unless specifically transcribed with 
an acute accent. It is occasionally phonemic, e.g. oyó ~ oyo taám ~ tdam 
‘tasted ~ taste’. 
Sentence stress and intonation are not generally indicated (‘Ashkenazi’ and 
‘Oriental’ intonation differ somewhat). 
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4.1.4 Fast speech 
Fast speech is not reflected in the transcription. It is characterized 
by shift and weakening of stress, and consequent weakening or loss of vowels, 
notably: (1) laxing and centralization of all vowels but [u], e.g. pwoy ,»avaà 
[bi$vil, AxSav]; sometimes leading to (2) neutralization as [a], e.g. oy Trays 
[laavodom], 52X [aval]; or (3) its loss, e.g. www ,2v [81, ššim]. The whole syllable 
may even drop, especially (4) in affixes, e.g. 1220 NN MIM [notent, humlamed]; 
and (5) in unstressed words such as Pwy [xSav]; and (6) with consecutive vow- 
els, e.g. On? [laem — lem], mwn [mísu]. 
In fast speech, (7) the palatals [y, š] can raise [e] to [i], e.g. v» NYnv (štu, i3); 
and (8) word stress may shift for rhythm, e.g. 199 N is [amárlanü] instead of 
slow [amár lánu]. 


4.1.5 Phonotactics 
Hebrew has a 4 x 4 obstruent system: 


pf ts čš kx 
bv dz £z gl 


and in addition: c m nly h P. 


4.2 Spelling 
This book uses official Israeli spelling, as authorized by the Hebrew 
Language Academy for unpointed texts. Note that many publishers, schools and 
members of the public vary in their use of the vowel letters » ,). (‘Pointing’, 
involving 14 signs for the six vowels, plus other signs, is not in general use.) 


FURTHER READING 

Blanc 1957b, 1964; Bolozky 1977, 1982, forthcoming; Chayen 1973; Devens 1978, 1980, 1981; 
Enoch & Kaplan 1969; Laufer 1974, 1976; Morag 1973; Ornan 1973; Rabin 1940; Schwarzwald 
1972, 1981a; Semiloff-Zelasko 1973; Téné 1962. 


5. Definite and indefinite 


5.1 Introduction: ‘definite article’ -7 ha- and ‘definite object marker’ nN ef 
The definite article is -n Aa-! ‘the’, written as a prefix to the follow- 
ing word (as are all one-letter words)’, e.g. nx»9n ha-pitsa ‘the pizza’. 
There is no indefinite article, thus: 


ha-pitsa non 
‘the pizza’ 

pitsa nyo 
‘a pizza’ 


But occasionally, with ‘countable’ nouns, the determiners nt^N éze ‘some’ and 
NN eHad ‘a certain’ may be used to underscore the indefiniteness, nt^N éze 
in both singular and plural and TNN eHad just in the singular (see further 9.2, 
under paragraphs (d) and (e)): 


ani meHapes Haver ^an v3nn ON 
‘Tm looking for a friend’ 
(a friend in general or a specific friend) 


; éze Haver VAN TPN 
ani meHapes Haver eHad TMN ^in 
‘I’m looking for some friend’ 


WINN IIN 


-n ha- is sometimes optional and often impossible with intrinsically definite 
nouns (e.g. names), thus nav(n) (ha-)shabat ‘the Sabbath’, 111 david ‘David’, 
»^3n Haveri ‘my friend’. 
In association with -^ ka- one often finds NN et, which introduces a ‘definite 
direct object’: 
Definite: 


tavi li et ha-dag ATN NN LAN 
bring me om the fish 


tavi li et david TIT NN 55 i03 
bring me om David 


Indefinite: 
tavi li dag 3155 WIN 
bring me fish 
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nN et is usually meaningless. It does not in itself express definiteness and is even 
omitted occasionally.) However, it sometimes serves as a superficial mark of gram- 
matical definiteness where no other mark is evident (see further 5.3.4): 


tavi et dov/dov 3/30 NN Nn 
bring Dov/bear ‘Bring Dov (a man's name)/a bear’ 
pitru nehagey éged TAN NAM NWI 
they-fired drivers-of Eged ‘They fired Eged (a bus company) drivers’ 
pitru et nehagey éged NNAM NN NWI 
they-fired om drivers-of Eged ‘They fired the Eged drivers’ 
ani oHel ha-kol 25n SDN ^N 
I eat the all ‘I eat anything’ 
ani oHel et ha-kol DOT NN INN PIN 
I eat om the all ‘I eat everything (that's there)’ 


By making a noun ‘definite’ (by -n ha-, NN et or both), one informs the hearers 
that they know its identity. This usually means that it is a specific entity, e.g. ‘the 
(specific) tiger’. But sometimes it means that it is instead ‘generic’, e.g. “tigers 
in general', and in such cases the definite article is just one way of expressing 
it: ann Aha-namer ‘the tiger’, 0°71) nemerim ‘tigers’. Section 5.2 discusses 
‘specific’ -n ha- ‘the’, 5.3 ‘specifics’ with no - Aa, and 5.4 ‘generic’ -n ha-. 


5.2 Specific -^ ha- ‘the’ 


5.2.1 Referring backwards or forwards 
-n ha- ‘the’ can hark back to a previous mention of (or allusion to) 
someone/something: 


haya kontsert? eH haya ha-menatséaH? MUNA WN PN Ww wp WN 
‘There was a concert? How was the conductor?’ 


It can also anticipate the identification of someone/something by an adverbial, 


relative clause or other modifier that follows; compare ‘non-identified idea‘ 
with ‘identified idea’: 


heelu raayon she-hitsati »nysnv ya yn 
they-raised (an) idea "They raised an idea 
that I-suggested that I suggested" 
heelu et ha-raayon she-hitsáti »nysnv PIN NN YN 


they-raised the idea that I-suggested ‘They raised the idea that I suggested’ 


5.2.2 Specific to the circumstances 
-n ha- ‘the’ can be referring out to something implicit in the broader 
circumstances, e.g. someone who is visible or something that is well-known. 
Some such cases tend to have set rules, as in the following examples. 
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Unique to the world: a 21yn ha-olam ‘the world’, wnwn ha-shémesh ‘the sun’, 
noun ha-adama ‘the ground’, 0»3212n Aa-koHavim ‘the stars’ etc. The same 
holds for times of day, as in: 


ba-páam she-avra azavti ba-bóker apaa naty Nay oyaa 

‘Last time I left in the morning’ 

and similarly, 013 ba-yom ‘by day’, o»»*nsa2 ba-tsohoráyim ‘at lunchtime’, 
n»»vnn 299 lifney ha-HasheHa ‘before dark’...* 

Unique to the locality: nxownn ha-mishtara ‘the (local) police’, pinn 
ha-Hok ‘the Law’, n»»3»yn ha-iriya ‘the municipality’, n2vnnn ha-memshala 
‘the government’, YNN Aa-drets ‘Israel’ (literally, ‘the land’), sn ha-tsafon 
‘the north’, 1n»22 ba-kita ‘in class’, 133 ba-gan ‘in kindergarten” etc. 

Certain unique personal possessions, for example: 


nikit et ha-bayit? "mean NN mp» 
‘Have you cleaned the [your, our] house? 


ha-meHonit be-tikun pena m»»n 
"The [my, our] car's being fixed' 
Parts of the body and clothes being worn: casually, vN^n ha-rosh ‘the head’ 
and suchlike will denote ‘my/your/his head’ etc., referring back to a possessor 
in the sentence: 


hu melakek et ha-sfatayim O»novn NN ppd NIN 
he’s licking om the lips *He's licking his lips’ 
at oméret she-ha-rosh ko'ev INID UNV NWN NN 
you say that the head hurts “You say your head hurts’ 
lo orid et ha-kóva yan NN PNN ND 
not l'll-take-off om the hat ‘I won't take off my hat’ 


Casual Hebrew will even insert an anticipatory (pro)noun as part of a special 
dative -? le- phrase (right after the verb), rather than add *my/your' etc.: 


masháHti lo et ha-Hultsa ASIINA NN 15 Ovn 
I-pulled to-him ow the shirt ‘I pulled his shirt’ 
nagáti la ba-yad PI AD Nyr 
I-touched to-her on-the hand ‘I touched her hand’ 
histakalti le-david yashar ba-eynáyim O»?»y3 Ww? TITS »n25nun 


I-looked to David straight in-the eyes ‘I looked David straight in the eyes’ 


Formal usage prefers a possessive suffix rather than -n ha- ‘the’ and dative -5 
le- phrases: 


lo asir et kova'i *y312 NN "PUN ND 
‘I will not remove my hat’ 
nagáti be-yada API ny» 


‘I touched her hand’ 
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Kinship words: In casual Hebrew, n»^1nn ha-horim ‘the parents’, 13 ha-ben 
‘the son’ etc. can in themselves indicate the parents, the son etc. of someone 
already mentioned in the sentence:* 


yóram asa et ze biglal ha-aH NNA 2531 nt NN Avy aav 
*Yoram did it because of the [-his] brother 

od lo shamáti me-ha-horim DNNN onynw NI Ty 
‘I still haven't heard from the [=my] parents’ 

at shomáat me-ha-yeladim? JO 12» nyow nN 
‘Do you hear from the [=your] children?’ 

ma shlom ha-isha? MVNA OY»v np 


*How's the wife?' 


5.3 Absence of -^ ha- ‘the’ 

In many cases a noun is ‘definite’ without -^ Aa, given the fact that 
it still requires the object marker NN et (where appropriate); any accompanying 
adjectives will themselves take -^n ha (see 5.6). For example, note the name 
nv» ‘Moshe’ (see further 5.3.2): 


xibáknu et moshe ha-Hamud TNA NVN nw npn 

we-hugged oM Moshe the little “We hugged little Moshe’ 
In a handful of other cases, a noun refers to something ‘definite’ and yet is gram- 
matically altogether ‘non-definite’ - there is no NN et and no -^ ha-; for exam- 
ple (and see 5.3.1): 


daHinu siba zo R no WNT 
we-rejected reason this “We rejected this reason’ 


The main cases are set out in 5.3.1 and 5.3.2. 


5.3.1 With ‘common nouns’ 
In ‘definite’ construct phrases (see ch. 6), though both components 
are usually felt to be ‘definite’, -n ka- usually goes just with component s: 


tsadim et nimrey ha-amakim oO»pnyn 0) NN DTS 
they-hunt om tigers-of the valleys ‘They hunt the tigers of the valleys’ 
A B 


Furthermore, when a noun takes a pronoun (‘possessive’) suffix, creating a type 
of definite construct phrase in which component s is a pronoun, no -N ha- at 
all is used: 


tsadim et nimreyhem DOMIN NN O*TN 
they-hunt om tigers-of-them ‘They hunt their tigers’ 
A B 


In two types of apposition 
In naming by number (see 36.4), using noun+numeral phrases such 
as ww 70197 dugma shesh ‘example six’, yav-y3^N 0°79NY amudim arba- 
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shéva ‘pages 4-7’ with the noun in ‘absolute’ (apposed) rather than construct 
form, there is no -^ ha- ‘the’ whatsoever - and yet these are ‘definite’, for they 
take the definite object marker NN et: 


hevánti et dugma shesh VV MANT NN OMIN 
I-understood om example six ‘I understood example six’ 


Secondly, in apposition of titles (36.5), several titles are definite without 
requiring -N ha-: ^o mar ‘Mr’, YTN adon ‘Mr’, N72) gvéret ‘Ms’, 1109179 
profesor ‘professor’, ^"1 dóktor ‘Dr’, 920 samal ‘Sergeant’ and all military 
ranks, thus: 


takir et adon levi 9 PIN NN “YON 
meet om Mr Levi “Meet Mr Levi’ 


All but ^5 mar ‘Mr’ (which is never used as an ordinary noun) can take - n ha- 
‘the’ very formally: VNA NIN ha-gvéret me'ir ‘Mme Meir’, 117 INN 
ha-aluf hod ‘Brig. Hog’. 


However, most titles always have -n ha- (when ‘definite’), e.g TIT TOON 
ha-méleH david ‘King David’, »19 ^wn ha-sar levi ‘Minister Levi’, qo» Sa K) 
ha-rav yosef ‘Rabbi Yosef’, »»33 n5vnnn WN rosh ha-memshala bégin ‘Prime 
Minister Begin’. 


Semantically definite but grammatically indefinite 

In many expressions and idioms one can choose to make a noun 
grammatically indefinite, giving it an abstract flavour, e.g. 13 nn5 pataH 
rádyo ‘turn on (the) radio’, niwtn ynw shama Hadashot ‘hear (the) news’, 
07> 0°97 kerim yadáyim ‘raise (one’s) hands’, nann OW sam Hagora ‘put 
on (one's) belt’, WN3 Ty 933 4215 mi-kaf régel ad rosh ‘from head to foot’, and, 
sometimes, n31UN^ OY páam rishona ‘(for the) first time’. 

With 17»? N oro ‘that, the same’ and (formally in the main) with nt ze ‘this’, 

a self-evidently ‘definite’ noun can optionally be treated as grammatically indef- 
inite (see also 9.3): 


et oto ha-svéder AMON IMN NN 


hu lavash oto svéder IMD IMN 


v35 NN 


OM same the sweater 


he wore same sweater He wore the same sweater 
et ha-svéder ha-ze ntn IMON NN 

hu lavash Sveder ze mamo "Nm 

he wore 9M the sweater the this ‘He wore this sweater’ 


sweater this 
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§.3.2 With ‘proper nouns’ 
Strictly ‘proper’ nouns rarely have -n ha- ‘the’, even when qualified 
by some other word: 


shalaHti et moshe sheli IHW nvn NN »nn»v 
I-sent om Moshe my ‘I sent my Moshe’ 
tsarfat shel víshi "yn Sw no^s 
France of Vichy *Vichy France' 
sára ha-shniya n»n mw 
Sara the other *the other Sara' 
yüni ha-ba Nan »» 
June the next ‘next June’ 


The names for days of the week are proper nouns and do not take -n ha- 
‘the’, despite having the outward appearance of noun-adjective: 


be-yom shlishi ha-aHaron nsn wsv ova 

on day third the last *last Tuesday' 
Indeed, their internal structure is that of a construct phrase: 

tikaH et yemey shlishi ha-notarim DANN wow 2999 NN npn 

take om days-of third the remaining ‘Take the remaining Tuesdays’ 


Other such items are (...399> DY ,nav) 25y érev (shabat, yom kipur...) ‘the 
day before (the Sabbath, Yom Kipur...)’, ...2?? leyl... ‘the night of...’ and »N319 
motsa’ey ‘the night after...’. 
Names of artistic works, and writers’ names transferred to these works, are 
generally proper nouns:* 
ra'íti et makbet NAPN NX PRA 
‘I’ve seen Macbeth’ 
lamádeti et agnon ay NN nm? 
‘I was studying Agnon’ 
ani menagen et béthoven yams NN PM IN 
‘Tm playing Beethoven’ 
A notable case of a word made into a name is the numeral, as in: 


patárti et árba YIN nN OMINI 
I've-solved oM four ‘I’ve solved (number) four’ 


Certain ‘uniques’ (see 5.2) can be used as proper nouns, notably 0°N-19N 
Jo-him ‘God’: 

Subject: 

elo-him soléaH ‘God forgives’ NJ O'N-19N 


Object: 
shibHu et ha-elo-him ‘They praised God’ O^n-Nn NN MDY 
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On NAN ába ‘father’, NON ima ‘mother’, N10 sába ‘grandfather’, Nna39 sávta 


‘grandmother’, see note 6. 


Conversely, names can often be used as common nouns, in which case the 
definite form takes - n ha- ‘the’ and the indefinite does not. For example, when 


referring to a whole family we might have: 


ha-grínbergim ba'im 


or, as a ‘proper noun’: 


grínberg ba'im 
s. 
Greenberg are-coming 


Referring to individuals called by a certain name: 


shlosha grínberg(im) 
pl. SUFF 


sára aHéret 


ha-sára ha-zot 
the Sara the that 


ON. On^a»"»n 
‘The Greenbergs are coming’ 


WNI A939 


‘The Greenbergs are coming’ 


(0»^3»^ nv»v 
*three Greenbergs' 


MNN mw 
*another Sara' 


nam mwn 
*that Sara' 


However, for definite names with adjectives the proper noun is preferred to 


the common noun: 


sára ha-shniya 
Sara the other 


*ha-sára ha-shniya 
the Sara the other 


Referring to a type of person, we have: 


hayu fróydim ve-yiyu fróydim 


mW mv 
*the other Sara' 


n»n mvn* 
(‘the other Sara’) 


oOpPns pn) WTI pn 


"There have been Freuds and there will be Freuds' 


Similarly, names of days of the week or festivals can be both proper and com- 


mon nouns:? 


Common noun 
Non-definite: 
bilita pésaH be-yisrael? 


DRAW noa m3 


“Have you spent (a) Passover in Israel? 


Definite: 
biliti et ha-pésaH ha-aHaron sham 


Proper noun 
Definite: 
bilíta et pésaH be-yisrael? 


DY FINN nean NN »»»a3 


‘I spent the last Passover there’ 


PNW? NDA HN MDI 


‘Did you spend Passover in Israel?’ 
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The complication here is that these dates as proper nouns have two meanings: 
‘Passover’ etc. in general or ‘a particular Passover’ etc. This stems from the 
nature of dates. Notice that NN er is the crucial sign of a ‘proper’ or ‘definite’ 
noun; -n ka- can be misleading: for example, the set expression MWN VNI 
rosh ha-shana ‘the New Year’ can be indefinite as well as definite (and similarly, 
days of the week, which have no -^ hAa-): 


bilíti rosh ha-shana eHad sham DY TAN AWA vx MDI 
‘I spent a New Year there’ 


5.3.3 With pronouns: nt ze ‘it’, »! mi ‘who?’ etc. 
‘Definite’ pronouns, like ‘proper nouns’, do not have -n ha- ‘the’.'° 
But being definite, they take the definite object marker nN et, and accompany- 
ing adjectives have -^ ka- (see 5.6): 


ani maadif et ze ha-aHaron WINN At NN PTY ON 

I prefer om it the latter ‘I prefer the latter one’ 
NN et combined with the ‘personal pronouns’ for ‘I, you, etc.” becomes NIN 
TMN oti, otHa etc. ‘me, you etc.’ (see 42.2.2). 

Special note should be taken of the (apparently) semantically indefinite pro- 
nouns ?D mi ‘who?’, 1nv»n mishehu ‘someone’, TNN eHad ‘one’, TNX 225 kol 
eHad ‘each one’ and TNN 4N af eHad ‘no one’. The first is always definite gram- 
matically: 


et mi ata maashim? IONN NNN MN NN 
om who you blame? ‘Whom do you blame?’ 


while the rest can optionally be definite by association, i.e. when referring 
implicitly to part of a ‘definite’ group: 


tsilámti (et) eHad mehem 070 TAN (nN) ODY 
I-photographed (om) one of-them ‘I photographed one of them’ 
lo sha’alti (et) af eHad TON AN (NNI NINY NI 
not I-asked (om) single one ‘I didn't ask anyone [i.e. of them]" 


5.3.4 Names that are common nouns 
Names of products are common nouns, and can thus be used defi- 
nitely or indefinitely: 


matsáta nóga/et ha-nóga ? !' mon nN/m» NNN 
‘Did you find a Noga/the Noga ?' 
[name of candy bar] 


as against the proper noun: 
matsáta et nóga? 7M) NN NNN 


‘Did you find Noga?’ 
[girl’s name] 
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Names of prayers are usually indefinite: 


gamru minHa ve-matHilim shma ynv WDN nno 703 
‘They’ve finished Mincha and they’re 
starting the Shema’ 


5.4 Generic: ‘tigers’ 
The notion ‘all tigers’ leaves no doubt as to ‘which tigers’, so it is 
often treated as ‘definite’ and marked by -n ha- ‘the’. Thus ambiguity may arise: 


ha-namer tsad ba-layla n222 TY "n 


‘ . = all tigers ‘he? 
The tiger [: that ti xl hunts by night 


In fact, there may be various ways of expressing 'generic', depending on the sort 
of noun. 


The major distinction is between ‘countable’ and ‘non-countable’ nouns, as 
set out in the table: 








COUNTABLE NOUNS 





Meaning ‘Generic’ 
of expressed 
noun by: Examples 
Species S. DEF ha-namer tsad TN 
"The tiger hunts’ 
pl. INDEF ahavti nemerim p70) ^»nànN 
‘I liked tigers’ 
Social s./pl. DEF ha-hódi(m) HaHam(im) oaan (0) mmn 
groups ‘The Indian(s) is/are clever 
pl. INDEF ahávti hódim Drm ninwx 
‘I liked Indians’ 
Institutions | s. INDEF! hu sone bet-séfer ^9077»2 NW Nin 
(sometimes) ‘He hates school’ 
Types of s./pl. DEF taHshov al ha-ani(im) (p»»3yn Sy awnn 
person "Think of the poor’ 
Times of s./pl. DEF ba'im ba-bóker/bkarim O^1p33/53p3 WNI 
day *They come in the morning' 
Sundry pl. iNDEF térmosim asuyim zeHuHit PN DDWY tc»oioaón 


‘Thermoses are made of glass’ 


anashim mitlonenim DN WIN 
‘People complain’ 
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sss SS 0—0—SS\>}#»>o 


AA 


NON-COUNTABLE NOUNS 
Meaning *Generic' 
of expressed 
noun by: Examples 
Ll E | 
Substances | S. INDEF basar hu mazon bari NAD tN NIN Wwa 
‘Meat is a healthy food’ 
ani sone sukar 7210 NW ON 
‘I hate sugar’ 
S. DEF hu gila et ha-Hankan yPonn nw n2» NIN 
(sometimes)? *He discovered nitrogen' 
Qualities . DEF ha-gaava mesukénet 7025100 TWAIN 
‘Pride is dangerous’ 
S. INDEF gaava doma le-kfira NYI nov ma 
*Pride is like heresy* 
Diseases S. DEF? ha-adémet nefotsa nx)» NITNN 
*Rubella is common' 
mefaHadim me-ha-sartan Jo^vnn WTN 





‘They fear cancer’ 


OO i- asas 


Notes: 

! Similarly, ©>%5yn-m>3 bet-Holim ‘hospital’, amona bet-sóhar ‘prison’, 
vn v7n2 bet-shimush ‘toilet’. 

2 Non-generically: \p3n n2»3 NIN hu gila Hankan ‘he discovered some nitrogen’. 

3 Non-generically: NATN ?»n52»p kibálti adémet ‘I got rubella’. 


5.5 -n ha- as ‘this’ and ‘the chief 

With "time nouns’, ha- denotes ‘this...’, i.e. ‘the current...’ or the one 
belonging to ‘today’. Examples (used mostly as adverbs): 0177 ha-yom ‘today’, 
apan ha-boker ‘this morning’, 3*3yn ha-érev “this evening’, and similarly for 
n>» láyla ‘night’, yaw shavia ‘week’, v11n Hódesh ‘month’. n3v shana 
‘year’, yi réga ‘moment’, 0959 páam ‘instance’, n31y ona ‘season’, WOUND 
seméster ‘term’, Yp káyits ‘summer’ and so on.'? 

Stressed -n ka- means ‘the chief, the top...”: 


nirshámti le-ha-bet-séfer sham OV 35977355 ONAY 
‘I registered for the top school there’ 


For extra emphasis we may have: 


ha-bet-séfer be-hey ha-yedia morn Nna ^5077»àan 
the school with the definite article *The school" 


These cases of -^ ka- are noteworthy for their syntax - see 5.6. 
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The positioning of -^ ha 

Where the nucleus of a phrase is ‘definite’, any adjectives,'3 nouns or 
determiners following as modifiers'* must themselves be preceded by -^ ha-, 
but not preposition phrases and relative clauses!’ (see further, ch. 12). We there- 
fore have ynsan 1?^n Aa-yéled ha-paráa ‘the wild child’, y*39n 1*1 david 
ha-parüa ‘wild David’; 1-101yn ^ann he-Haver ha-oreH-din ‘the lawyer 
friend’; Pirmyn o»n Háyim ha-oreH-din ‘Chaim the lawyer; ntn 15^»n 
ha-yéled ha-ze ‘this child’; but we can not have: 31n^35 tènt *ha-yéled 
ha-ba-reHov ‘the child in the street; nxan 15»n* ha-yéled ha-ra íti ‘the child 
I saw’. 


Deletion of -^ ha- 
So tightly does -^ ha- cohere with its noun etc. that it cannot be omit- 
ted to save repetition; therefore we have: 


lishtof et ha-tsalaHot ve-ha-kearot? INNYPM MNISI NN vows 
‘Shall I rinse the plates and bowls? 
knafav ha-dakot ve-ha-Halakot mp2»nm MPTA pax. 
his wings the thin and the smooth *his thin, smooth wings' 
not: 
*lishtof et ha-tsalaHot ve-kearot? MNP) mn5sn NN qows 


(except as *...the plates and (any) bowls’) 


*knafav ha-dakot ve-Halakot mpm mpTn »235* 


But note such set phrases as nn) NWN ha-masa u-matan ‘the negotiations’, 
pavnm yn Aa-din ve-Heshbon ‘the report’. 


Conflation of -^ ha- 
Where the prepositions -5, -5, -3 be-, ke-, le- precede the definite 
article they conflate to give -5, -5, -3 ba-, ka-, la-: 


ba-bots (*be-ha-bots) (yana) N33 
in-the mud 


Exceptions are as set out in (a) - (d): 
(a) Common nouns acting as names, e.g. YANN Za-árets (a newspaper), 
avnn ha-mashbir (a store), 99197 ha-po’el (an organization): 
ze haya be-ha-árets ‘It was in Haaretz’ YN TP nt 
(b) -n ha- as ‘the chief’, hence: 


hu lamad be-ha-bet séfer 7507»373 105 Nm 
‘He studied in the top school’ 
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(c) -n ha- as ‘this’; here conflation is just occasionally possible: 


gamárti le-ha-réga/le-ha-yom ovn»/yxwvb nw 

‘Tve finished for the moment/for today’ 

gamárti le-ha-shavüa yavn? nw» 
la-shavüa ynv 


‘I’ve finished for the week’ 


(d) -nha- in »>7 haHi ‘the most’. This is treated as a definite article in , e.g. 
310 »3n on»n ha-léHem ha-Hi tov (lit. the bread the most good) ‘the best 
bread’,'*in the same way as it is in 1997 haldlu ‘these’, non hala ‘the latter’; 
but there is no separate form »> Hi (or 155 lálu, n* la), nor is the -^ ha- in 
»3n haHi conflatable: 


ani mitkaven le-haHi tovim 0310 99N onn »N 
(*laHi tovim) (D110 999") 
‘I mean the best ones’ 


Similarly, very casual usage employs »>n haHi with an indefinite noun (where 
no specific entity is being referred to): 


at yeHola lehagid mishpatim haHi *5n WVV PAN? n»Y» NN 
ktsarim she-yesh vv wysp 
*You can say (the) shortest sentences that 
there are' 


FURTHER READING 
Agmon-Fruchtman 1981, 1982; Glinert 1978:40ff; Ornan 1978, 1979a: 14ff, Rosén 1977:155ff, 
Sadka 1981: 198ff. 


6. Constructs and possessives 


6.1 Introduction 
Hebrew has a range of ‘genitive’ constructions, i.e constructions that 
are often called ‘possessives’ in a very loose sense (though only some of them 
are strictly possessive). There are three main types, as described below. 
‘Construct phrases’ are a particular juxtaposition of nouns, and sometimes of 
other words: 


bigdey shabat nav na 
clothes Sabbath ‘Sabbath clothes’ 
bigdey ha-tinok pywnn na 
clothes the baby ‘the baby’s clothes’ 


*2v shel phrases’ use the preposition 5v shel ‘of to link two nouns as in: 


bgadim shel shabat nav Sv wna 
clothes of Sabbath ‘Sabbath clothes’ 
ha-bgadim shel ha-tinok PPN 5v NIN 
the clothes of the baby ‘the baby’s clothes’ 


In both constructions, where the second item is a personal pronoun, it is suf- 
fixed: 


bgadav »na 
clothes-him yv oan 


ha-bgadim shelo 
the clothes of-him ‘his clothes’ 


The third type of genitive, ‘construct + 9w shel phrases’ (‘double genitives’), 
is a particular blend of the two constructions: 


bgadav shel ha-tinok MPN dv vna 
clothes-him of the baby ‘the baby’s clothes’ 
Construct phrases are two units grammatically, though semantically often a 
single idiomatic unit, eg. ^59-n^2 bet-séfer ‘school’ (n>a bet = ‘house’, 190 
séfer = *book’). ?v shel phrases are three units in every respect, and belong to 
a whole range of noun-preposition-noun phrases such as vpn 5y natn 
ha-zvuv al ha-kir ‘the fly on the wall’. At the other extreme there are ‘com- 
pounds’, which are single units grammatically and only semi-productively 
coined, eg. 917975 kadurégel ‘football’; see 38.4. 
In all these phrases the attribute follows the nucleus. 
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6.2 Constructs in general 
Constructs can often be distinguished from appositions (see ch. 36, 
eg. n9Nn Oo 'NDIIN DANN Aa-Haverim ha-rofim ha-éle ‘these doctor 
friends’) and nountadjective phrases (see ch. 10, eg. O»3wv»n OANA 
ha-Haverim ha-yeshanim ‘the old friends’) by one or two features. (1) The first 
word may display a distinct ‘construct form’: 


Havrey ha-rof'im wN aN 
CONSTRUCT 
friends the doctors *the doctors' friends' 


Our word-for-word gloss is ‘friends’ rather than ‘friends-of to emphasize that 
the distinct construct form is often not available 

(2) To express ‘the’, just one -^ ka- is used, usually with the second compo- 
nent of the phrase as in the foregoing example (but see 6.8), thus ruling out: 


*ha-Havrey (ha-)rof'im DNA) ^»ànn* 
the friends (the) doctors 


The five types of construct 

There are five types of construct phrase as illustrated in (a)-(e) below. 
For details of type (a), the most widespread and varied, see 6.7-6.17; for the 
others, see 6.18-6.20. 


(a) Noun+noun (the second noun can be a full noun phrase): 


Havrey ha-naara ha-zot natin ny» ^an 

friends the girl the that ‘that girl's friends’ 
(b) Quantifier-noun (both components can be a whole phrase): 

shivim ve-eHad ha-zkenim DPEN TNN) yaw 

seventy and one the elders ‘the seventy-one elders’ 


(c) Adjective+noun (‘transferred adjectives"): 


ha-ish ktsar ha-sear ^y"un ANP WNN 
the man short the hair *the short-haired man' (cf. 'hard 
of hearing’) i.e the man whose hair 

is short 


(d) Adjective+noun (or noun phrase) (‘adjective and application’): 
sfalim mele'ey máyim karim wap wna *N55 2990 
cups full water cold ‘cups full of cold water’ 


(e) Verbal participle+noun (the noun can be a full noun phrase): 
itonim rodfey sensatsyot NPLD ^01 Oy 
newspapers seeking sensations *sensation-seeking newspapers' 


Construct phrase structure in general 
Construct phrases have two components, which we call components 
A and B.! Component B is always a noun or noun phrase 
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kéter zahav am an2 
crown gold B A 
A B *crown of gold" 


Component A is generally a single word.? It can, however, be a coordination of 
words, as in (1) below (condemned by purists), or a complex numeral, as in (2). 
These, together with the positioning of -^ ka- ‘the’, are the fundamental fea- 
tures of constructs.? 


(1) morey ve-talmidey ha-miHlala n22250n OTIM n 
teachers and students the college ‘the teachers and students of the college’ 
(2) arbaim ve-tisha ha-shearim DAYWN NYVM DYINN 
forty and nine the gates ‘the forty-nine gates’ 


No such restrictions apply to component B; thus it can itself be a construct 
phrase: 


shurat amudey shenhav 370v OTY Nw 
A pA B] [B Ag A 
row columns ivory ‘a row of columns of ivory’ 


Anything qualifying component A, eg. adjectives, must be delayed till after the 
construct phrase (see further 6.5): 


shurat konim aruka ANN OP nv 
line customers long ‘a long line of customers’ 


6.3 Form of construct component A 


6.3.1 Regularities and irregularities 
There are certain regularities about the form of construct component 
A but many semi-regular and irregular features. These involve the construct end- 
ings and the internal shape of the words. 
The construct endings stand in a regular relationship to the non-construct 
(‘free’) endings,’ as shown in the table: 


oOo OOOO 





Construct form Free form 







No ending, eg. dod TIT 





No ending, eg. dod TH 






X5. -at n- dodat NTT -a n- doda 711 
m.pl. -ey - dodey »7117 -im D- dodim TYT 
fpl -ot m- dodot MTT -ot M- dodot NYTYT 









Examples are: 0?719> ^^v shir yeladim ‘children’s song’, 33t-n31*4N nNv5 
leta'a arukat-zanav ‘long-tailed lizard’, 0?19> 299w shirey yeladim ‘children’s 
songs’, 33t-n121*N MINVI leta'ot arukot zanav ‘long-tailed lizards’. 

When the construct word takes a suffixed pronoun there is a slight difference, 
in that the masculine plural ending disappears phonetically, as in 197171 dodav 
‘his uncles’ (i.e uncles-him) - though it shows up in the written shape of the 
word as the letter yud. For all these suffixed forms, see 6.4. 
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A wide variety of internal changes affect certain word patterns or individual 
words, varying according to particular endings.’ In many patterns (less so in 
some casual usage) -a- or -e- in an open penultimate syllable‘ are dropped, as in: 


safa — sfat, sfato ‘bank’ mav nav ~ nov 
safot ~ sfot, sfotav ymov ,mov ~ mov 
PN shalom ~ shlom, shlomo *peace' yovv DY ~ ov 
'zagag — zagag, zagago ‘glazier’ Vat xt ~ xt 


These and the distinctive construct forms of certain other noun and adjective 
patterns are mentioned in chapter 38, where some are shown to be productive 
and some less so, eg.: 


mishtara ~ mishtéret, mishtarto ‘police’ uU nwe€vnb,movuvn ~ mova 
braHa ~ birkat, birHato ‘blessing’ yno73 N72 ~ n» 


Examples of individual peculiarities are: 


shisha ~ shéshet ‘six’ nvv ~ nvv 
mlaHa — mléHet, mlaHto ‘craft’ INONIN ,NININ ~ MND 


In some patterns only the plural construct or suffixed construct changes form: 
seret ~ sirto, sirtey, sratav ‘film’ POD 0^0 OID ~ VID 


Full details are provided in a traditional grammar or a dictionary. 


6.3.2 Form of construct numerals 
Unlike other quantifiers (see 6.18), numerals require a construct form 
in some instances and not in others. The numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’ have the con- 
struct form if and only if followed by a ‘definite’ noun, whereas the numeral 
‘two’ has it even with an indefinite noun:’ 


shney dubim ‘two bears’ mart »v 
CONSTRUCT 


shney ha-dubim ‘the two bears’ warm »v 
CONSTRUCT 
two the bears 


shisha dubim ‘six bears’ warn nvv 
FREE 


shéshet ha-dubim ‘the six bears’ warn ney 
CONSTRUCT 
six the bears 


All the free and construct forms of numerals are given in 8.9, as are general 
syntactic details. 


Where not qualifying a noun, numerals are by definition not engaged in a 
construct construction: 


kama dubim, shnayim? ‘How many bears, two?’ ?0?3U 0311 ND 
FREE 
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Compound numerals over ‘ten’ have no construct form, even where they end in 
a unit numeral that has one® Thus: 


esrim pg ha-saHkanim o»pnun pes wawy 
twenty and two the players ‘the 22 players’ 


The position of -^ ha- ‘the’ shows this to be a construct phrase, though this is 
not reflected in the form of the numeral. 

Exceptionally, -n ka- ‘the’ in measurement phrases precedes the whole phrase 
in casual usage, eg.: 


éfo ha-arba lirot? 1nYv5 YANN NON 

where the four Liras? "Where are the four Liras? 

A quite distinct construction, using the preposition -») me- ‘of, from’ instead 
of the construct, is employed for ‘two of the bears’ and so on: 


shnáyim me-ha-dubim Divo o» 

two of the bears ‘two of the bears’ 
TNN eHad ‘one’ is the exception here, allowing either the construct or - me-. 
(In the sense of ‘one bear’ or ‘the one bear’, however, TNN eHad follows its 
noun.) 


eHad me-ha-dubim é ; wT INN 
aHad ha-dubim one of the bears wI INN 


6.3.3 Words not used as construct component A 
Certain types of words are not found as construct component A. 
Pronouns and names, even when acting as common nouns, cannot be used:? 


*éle david nignevu 233 TIT n5N* 
those David were-stolen (‘those of David were stolen’) 
*máshehu ets Ny inwn* 
something wood (‘something of wood’) 
*tsarfat yemey ha-mluHa n»Ynn ^nm no^s* 
France days the monarchy (‘France of the days of the monarchy’) 


Instead, 5v shel ‘of’ or (in the second example) -3 mi- must be interposed: 


éle shel david nignevu 1292) TT SY NIN 
those of David were-stolen *David's were stolen’ 


Foreignisms entailing the plural construct suffix »- -ey are generally avoided 
to prevent unstressed ?- -ey, thus: 


student Huts YIN Too 
‘overseas student (m.s.)’ 


studéntit Huts YIN morynoo 
‘overseas student (f.s.)" 
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studéntiot Huts Nin nvornoo 
‘overseas students (f.pl.)' 


but not: 


*studéntey Huts Nin -vITIVV* 

‘overseas students (m.pl.)’ 

By contrast, the unstressed free construct suffix n- -at (f.s.) is normal: 

3^»3N-9»n nv^o^23^»N Universitat tel aviv ‘Tel Aviv University’, as are 

unstressed plural suffixes; and where »- -ey in a foreignism does take stress, it 
is acceptable, as in 110 »07)p kurséy yesod ‘foundation courses’. 

An idiomatic construct phrase, being felt to be two words, cannot itself ordi- 

narily serve as component A; hence 2v shel ‘of is interposed: 


Heyl ha-avir shel shvédya MTA SY PNN DN 
force the air of Sweden ‘the airforce of Sweden’ 
Heyl ha-avir shelanu y5v “PNT DN 
force the air our ‘our airforce’ 


There are exceptions, eg. 37y-790-n?3 bet-séfer-érev ‘evening school’, 
nynvnp-5nv-a2^rav-samal-mishmáat ‘disciplinary sergeant-major’. 


6.4 Suffixes as construct component B (‘possessive suffixes’): ***3*1 dodi 
*my uncle' 
Where construct component B is to be filled by a personal pronoun, 
a suffix is generally used. Thus, corresponding to: 


sfat ha-nahar “non now 
bank the river ‘the river bank’ 
A B 
kovshey ha-iyim DYNN va» 
conquerors the islands ‘the islands’ conquerors’ 
A B 
we find: 
sfato ynow 
bank-it ‘its bank’ 
A B 
kovsheyhem omv 
conquerors-they ‘their conquerors’ 
A B 


rather than NIN nsw" *sfat hu or on »W11D* *kovshey hem with a separate 
pronoun. 


Here the suffix amounts to ‘my, your, his’, etc. and is instrinsically definite, 
ie »n^?1 dirati is ‘my apartment’ (‘the apartment of mine’).'? For ‘an apart- 
ment of mine’, 5v shel ‘of must be used rather than the construct: »^2v 17°17 
dira sheli. (For 9w shel ‘of in general, see 6.8.) 
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Suffixes are found with construct quantifiers too (with the exception of 
numerals over ‘four’): 


rov ha-skarim mapon an 
most the polls ‘most of the polls’ 
rubam oan 
most-they *most of them' 


and similarly, 33»3v shnéynu ‘we two, the two of us’ (cf. 0») y70N »»v shney 
ha-madanim ‘the two scientists’), 05nwv15v shloshteHem ‘you three, the three of 
you’. But where the construction would ordinarily involve partitive -1 me- ‘of 
rather than the construct (see 8.6), there will be no construct suffix either:'3 


shlosha me-ha-skarim Dapon nw»v 
‘three of the polls’ 
shlosha mehem oan nwnw 


‘three of them’ 


Form of the suffixed pronoun 
There are two sets of suffixes, one for singular and one for plural 
nouns, as illustrated in the table below. The latter set is written with a (some- 
times silent) letter yud, which originally represented the construct plural suffix 
?- -ey and whose presence is arguably still felt - for nouns with construct plural 
*- -ey drop this before adding the suffixed pronoun. 
For the suffixation of possessive 5v shel ‘of’, see 6.8. 








Suffixes for singular nouns Examples for 1717 ,117 dod, doda 
‘uncle, aunt’ 














-i ‘my’ 
-Ha ‘your’ (m.s.) T 
-eH ‘your’ (f.s.) T 
-0 ‘his, its’ Y 
-a ‘her, its’ n- 
-énu ‘our’ 3- 
-Hem ‘your’ (m.pl.) D2- 
-Hen! ‘your’ (f.pl.) y- 
-am ‘their’ (m.pl.) 
-an! ‘their’ (f.pl.) 


dodi, dodati ‘my uncle, aunt’ etc. NNT p TT 
dodHa, dodatHa INNI ,TTYT 
dodeH, dodateH INN WANT 
dodo, dodato MNT NT 
doda, dodata nn ANT 
dodénu, dodaténu pna TNT 
dodHem, dodatHem p5»nTM DTT 
dodHen, dodatHen pnm INT 
dodam, dodatam OnTM OTT 
dodan, dodatan gm qm 





Suffixes for plural nouns Example for NITT ,0?111 dodim, dodot 
‘uncles, aunts’ 





-ay ‘my’ doday, dodotay ‘my uncles, aunts’ etc. 


mmm TIT 
-éHa ‘your’ (m.s.) T- | dodéHa, dodotéHa PMN qoM 
-ayiH ‘your’ (f.s.) T- | dodáyiH, dodotayiH PND PNT 
-av ‘his’ y- | dodav, dodotav PNT PTT 
-éha ‘her’ m- | dodéha, dodotéha TYNITNT TNT 
-éynu ‘our’ Y» | dodéynu, dodotéynu IPMN, orn 
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-eyHem ‘your’ (m.pl.) ox- | dodeyHem, dodoteyHem 0D»n ,O>°717 
-eyHen! ‘your’ (f.pl.) 1»- | dodeyHen, dodoteyHen — j»nvmT NXT 
-eyhem ‘their’ (m.pl.) om- | dodeyhem, dodoteyhem OMMI ,orvTYT 
-eyhen! ‘their’ (f.pl.) ym- | dodeyhen, dodoteyhen yen TYT 





Note: ‘Casually, the masculine plural does service for both. 


6.5 Qualifying a construct 


yadit ha-délet ha-Huma NANN NIT n 
‘the brown door handle’ 


Construct component A and B can both be qualified, but not always simultane- 
ously. Examples (1) and (2) below are acceptable, but (3), with the two ‘definite’ 
adjectives relating to components A and B respectively, is felt to be confusing 
and can preferably be rephrased using 9w shel ‘of’, as in (4), instead of a con- 
struct phrase: 


(1) megilot ha-kat ha-atika she-avdu TNV npnyn non md 
scrolls the sect the ancient that perished "The scrolls of the ancient sect that 
p. fis. fs. pl. perished’ 
A B QUALIFYING B QUALIFYING A 
(2) be-masa hasata adatit akshani *)Upy mnTy nnen YONI 
meshaHneim aHshav et kulam she.. ..U 0213 "iN Poy DYDDYN 
in crusade incitement communal determined convince now oM everyone that... 
m.s. f.s. f.s. m.s. 
A B QUALIFYING B QUALIFYING A 


‘In a determined crusade of communal incitement they are now convincing 
everyone that...’ 


(3) ?megilot ha-kat ha-atika ha-mafliot MVI np^nyn non MIY 
scrolls the sect the ancient the amazing 'The amazing scrolls of the ancient 
pl. f.s. f.s. pl. sect’ 

(4) ha-megilot ha-mafliot shel ha-kat ha-atika ni»nyn non 2v no22nn m»»nn 
the scrolls the amazing of the "The amazing scrolls of the 

sect the ancient ancient sect' 


One also tends to avoid such ambiguity as the following, by using 9w shel ‘of: 


mo'étset ha-medina ha-ara'it YANN n»TOn NYY 
council the state the temporary ‘The temporary state council’ 
f.s. f.s. f.s. 

A B QUALIFYING A OR B? 


Further restrictions 

There are two cases where an adjective is constrained from 'referring 
across' a construct phrase to the first noun. (a) When the first noun is an 'action 
noun', its adjective will be as close to it as possible, thus: 
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ha-hitpatHut ha-mehira shel ha-tsafon yosn Sv A-yNAN mnnonnn 
the development the rapid of the north ‘the rapid development of the 
north’ 
haHshara psiHológit shel morim Dam 2U MINDI MWIN 
training psychological of teachers ‘psychological training of teachers’ 


and similarly n?»non ImnnInn hitpatHuto ha-mehira ‘its rapid develop- 
ment’; but not NWANAN pasn mnnann* *hitpatHut ha-tsafon ha-mehira 
(development the north the rapid), n»31212»05 Dann n^vo»n* *haHsharat 
morim psiHológit (training teachers psychological). (b) When the second noun 
is a name", the phrase is generally felt to be too ‘open’ for an adjective to ‘refer 
across’ to the first noun, and so the construct phrase must be broken up: 


ha-hatsa’ot (or hatsaotéha) TMPMYST/ mysnn 
ha-Hadashot shel sfarad TIND SY mwv1Thn 
the proposals (or her-proposals) the new of Spain — ‘Spain’s new proposals’ 


akaba, ha-motsa ha-yaHid shel yarden layam 0°9 yr» 5v PPN NWN napy 
Akaba, the outlet the only of Jordan *Akaba, Jordan’s only outlet 
to-the sea to the sea’ 


but not n'vTnn 7350 nmysn* *hatsaot sfarad ha-Hadashot (lit. proposals 
Spain the new), T^n^n 77? NN32* *motsa yarden ha-yaHid (lit. outlet Jordan 
the only).!5 

Similarly, a determiner following a construct phrase can only qualify the last 
component,! except where idiomatic phrases are concerned. Thus instead of 
NNN) o»255(n) n1T2vn* *hashmadat (ha-)kfarim (ha-)zot (lit. destruction 
(the) villages (the) this), nNtn Tnysn* *hatsaatHa ha-zot (lit. proposal-your 
the this), Hebrew requires: 


(ha-)hashmada (ha-)zot shel kfarim 0-799 5v NANA) nTovnio) 
(the) destruction (the) this of villages *this destruction of villages' 
(ha-)hatsa'a (ha-)zot shelHa TOW nNt(n) nysni 
(the) proposal (the) this of-you ‘this proposal of yours'!? 


6.6 Agreement with construct phrases 
Where a construct phrase is a subject, the predicate generally agrees 
with component A, this being the nucleus of the phrase: 


meamen ha-arayot raad Ty^ nv^Nn PINN 
A B PRED 
trainer the lions was-shivering "The lion trainer was shivering' 


But in quantifier«noun phrases it is component B that is the nucleus and deter- 
mines agreement (including agreement of person): 


rov ha-arayot raadu yy nv^Nn an 
A B 
majority the lions were-shivering ‘The majority of the lions were shivering’ 
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rubénu ra'ádnu " DTI yan 
A B  lst pl. 
most-us were-shivering *Most of us were shivering' 


For details, see 8.8 and 18.4. 


6.7 Noun-noun constructs and other genitives 
Noun+noun genitives denote several types of semantic relation 
between nouns, with concomitant variations in syntax. The chief types, divided 
according to fairly rough criteria, are described in 6.8-17. They denote posses- 
sion, action or state of affairs, performer of an action, measures or containers, 
purpose, identification, attribution and the superlative In addition, there are 
hosts of semantically idiomatic construct phrases. 
These genitives may be in the form of a construct phrase or, in some instances, 
involve 5v shel ‘of’. 


Grammatical limitations 

One tends to avoid a chain of possessive construct nouns by judicious 
insertion of 5v shel ‘of’, even in formal usage, or of a ‘double genitive’. Thus, 
instead of n»y3 »^han n»335n 11909 lamrot tlunot Havrey baala ‘despite her 
husband's friends' complaints', one tends to prefer: 


lamrot ha-tlunot shel Havrey baala n5ya MAN SY MINA MINI 
despite the complaints of friends ‘despite the complaints of her 
husband-her husband’s friends’ 
lamrot tlunoteyhem shel Havrey baala!® n5ya man SY OFPMNIN nva? 
despite complaints-their of ‘despite the complaints of her 
friends husband-her husband’s friends’ 


Even a chain of diverse constructs, involving, for example, action nouns or mere 
fixed expressions, entitles one to insert 9w shel ‘of, though there is nothing 
gauche about such a chain provided it is not too ‘heavy’: 


en hityaHasut le-fidyon (shel) (Ov) WTI mon»n»n PN 
ACTION GENITIVE 
kupot gemel 20) mep 
FIXED PHRASE 
there-is-no reference to redemption ‘There is no reference to pension 
(of) funds pension fund redemption’ 
parashat nishul arviyey he-harim DANN »ary Jw nv^5 


IDENTIFICATION ACTION POSSESSION 
episode dislodgement Arabs the mountains ‘The episode of the mountain 
Arabs’ dislodgement’ 
Conversely, a chain of 5v shel ‘of phrases is avoided in formal style 
In possessives, one tends to insert 2v shel ‘of before a name: 


ha-motsa ha-yaHid shel yarden la-yam Od yr Sw "pron NWN 
the outlet the sole of Jordan to-the sea *Jordan's sole outlet to the sea’ 
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ba-midbar mats'a matslemato shel avraham on^3N SW INNY% AND 171 
gvul mufshat shel yesodot nro »v pwd 5133 
"In the desert Avraham’s camera (/it. camera-his of Avraham) 
found an abstract frontier of elements’ 
In genitives as a whole 5v shel ‘of’ is inserted to show where an adjective 
belongs; rather than »^g»yn j»^1oonn Ty? yáad ha-historyon ha-ikari ‘the 
main historian's aim', formal style will prefer: 


yaado ha-ikari shel ha-historyon ynvonn dv mp yn ry» 
aim-his the main of the historian ‘the main aim of the historian’ 


Pronoun suffixes are often avoided with uncommon words, as an added 1- -o 
or n- -a etc. would make them even harder to identify, hence: 


ha-saman ha-smali shela NIV ONDWN youn 

the marker the lefthand of-it ‘its lefthand marker’ 
The same happens regularly with words having a foreign stress pattern. Evi- 
dently, pronoun suffixes are felt to be even more typically ‘native’ than the con- 
struct suffixes N- -at etc. Thus, rather than 1»nv»o»1T1Y0v0 *studentiyotéynu, 
1n2231) *novelato, one prefers: 


ha-studéntiyot shelánu ‘our students’ Dv nyo nven 
ha-novéla shelo ‘his novella’ yw n»aun 


6.8 Possessive constructs and genitives 


6.8.1 Four basic structures 
Four basic structures are available for the possessive genitive: (1) con- 
struct phrases, (2) suffixed construct + 9w shel ‘of phrase (‘double genitives’), 
(3) 2w shel ‘of phrases, (4) 9wn mishel ‘of phrases: 


(1) dirat moshe / dirato m"T/nvp NVT 
apartment Moshe / apartment-his "Moshe's apartment / his apartment’ 
(2) dirato shel moshe NVN »v m1 
apartment-his of Moshe *Moshe's apartment 
(3) ha-dira shel moshe / ha-dira shelo Y mvTn/nvn 5v NPT 
the apartment of Moshe / the apartment of-him ‘Moshe’s apartment / his 
apartment 
(4) maamar mishel yung / maamar mishelo YW ^DND/ 2) Dw MNN 


article of Jung / article of-him ‘an article of Jung's / an article of his own' 


These differ both in syntactic and in stylistic distribution. But first their form 
is described. 


For (1) the form of the construct has been described in 6.3. For (2) the *double 
genitive’ involves a construct suffix referring to and agreeing with the following 
noun, thus: 
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dirata shel Havera man »v nn1 
apartment-her of girl-friend ‘a girl-friend’s apartment’ 
diratam shel Haverim pan 5v ont 
apartment-their of friends ‘some friends’ apartment’ 


However, the use of a double pronoun, eg. n2 v nn^?3 dirata shela (apartment- 
her of-her), is emphatic and more formal: *her apartment'.!? As for structure (3), 
sw shel inflects as follows: 


shelanu ‘our’ you sheli ‘my’ ow 
shelaHem ‘your’ (m.pl.) oD ov shelHa ‘your’ (m.s.) TV 
shelaHen”  *your (f.pl.) 125v shelah ‘your’ (f.s.) Tw 
shelahem ‘their’ (m.) onw shelo ‘his’ yu 
shelahen?? ‘their’ (f.) yov shela ‘her’ now 


Structure (4) 5w» mishel inflects like 9w shel, ie q9wn psw» misheli, 
mishelHa etc. 


6.8.2 Syntax and style 
Generally speaking, the construct possessive is freely coined only in 
formal usage (with some exceptions)?!: 


With a name: 

hatsa'at hódu / hatsaata nnysn/ vmn nysn 
proposal India / proposal-her *India's proposal / her proposal 
With a definite noun: 

meytrey ha-nével / meytarav p^mn/533n mn 
strings the harp / strings-its ‘The harp’s strings / its strings’ 


With an indefinite noun: 
anaf ets Ny» py 
branch tree ‘a branch of a tree’ 


The double genitive is freely coined in rather formal usage: 


With a name: 
hatsaata shel hodu yn Sv nnysn 
proposal-her of India ‘India’s proposal’ 


With a definite noun: 


meytarav shel ha-nével yan Sw PMN 
strings-its of the harp ‘the harp’s strings’ 
With an indefinite noun: 

anafo shel ets Ny 52V 155y 
branch-its of tree *a branch of a tree' 


This last example is indefinite, even though 153y anafo ‘its branch’ would by 
itself be definite 

The 5v shel possessive is freely coined in all usage, but formal Hebrew is 
inclined to avoid it except in particular circumstances (outlined in 6.7): 
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With a name: 

hatsa’a shel hédu / shela n5v/ nn 5v nysn 
proposal of India / of-her - ‘a proposal of India's / of hers’ 
ha-hatsa'a shel hódu / shela n»v / vnn Sw nysnn 
the proposal of India / of-her ‘India’s proposal / her proposal’ 
With a definite noun: 

meytarim shel ha-nével / shelo »v/?1 5v omn» 
strings of the harp / of-it “some of the harp's strings / of its strings’ 
ha-meytarim shel ha-nével / shelo 13v/51m 5v DANN 
the strings of the harp / of-it ‘the harp's strings / its strings’ 
With an indefinite noun: 

anaf shel ets Ny 2v yy 
branch of tree ‘a branch of a tree’ 
ha-anaf shel ets Ny Sv 4xyn 
the branch of tree ‘the branch of a tree’ 


A general property of 5v shel phrases is that they can appear without a nucleus 
noun, where this has already been mentioned (and is definite) (see 11.3). Thus: 


tmunot? tare li et shelHa 19V NN ^5 ANAN mon 
ve-shel dani 227 5H) 

Pictures? Show me your and ‘Pictures? Show me yours 
of Danny and Danny’s’ 


2vn mishel is freely used in any register, with a reflexive pronoun suffix 
rather than a noun; it often qualifies a non-specific indefinite noun, correspond- 
ing roughly to English ‘of my own’. Contrast: 


hu meHapes Haver shelo YY ^in wonn wn 
he searches-for friend of-his *He's searching for a friend of his’ 
hu meHapes Haver mishelo vn ^in wand NIN 
he searches-for friend of-his "He's searching for a friend of his own’ 


A more common use is as emphatic possessive - but generally only with indefi- 

nite nouns:”2 

misheli , PVN 

sheli ` | o»v 
‘Tve brought my own prayer book!’ 


hevéti sidur ^YPU »nNan 


Besides these stylistically limited possessives, there is a general use of the con- 
struct in a host of generic expressions, eg. 0^v32 ^N tsémer kvasim *sheep 
wool’, mwyn »9223y anfey taasiya ‘branches of industry’, N917 NWN éshet rofe 
‘doctor’s wife’, 399-»»3 1^05n talmid bet-séfer ‘school pupil’, yaw 910 sof 
shavúa ‘weekend’, NYANI NNP karnot neemanut ‘trust funds’. These are 
sometimes hyphenated, but are generally not felt to be so idiomatic as to pre- 
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clude expansion, eg. nn3n3 0°79) OPW) ,0»^22 722 bigdey gvarim, 
nashim ve-yeladim be-hanaHa ‘men’s, women’s and children’s clothes on dis- 
count’. However, being generic, they do not exist as constructt+pronoun suffix: 
O^DN isimram ‘their wool’ is specific, not generic, and found just in formal 
usage 

-5 le- occasionally introduces a possessive: (1) In expressions of the type 
n»T70n Ovp*5 mvn nva ba-shana ha-shniya le-kiyum ha-medina ‘in the 
second year of the State's existence’; (2) with (D» 15» NYINYI) DN/AN av/em 
(le-arbaa yeladim) *a father/mother (of four children)'; (3) as an alternative to 
2v shel ‘of in denoting authorship (of classics): 11323y5 "n^»v" shira le-agnon 
“Agnon’s “Shira”’.?3 


6.8.3 -^ ha- ‘the’ and definiteness in constructs 
Construct phrases have already been shown to inflect for gender and 
number as two words?^ 


meytar nével 22) ^mn meytrey nevalim — 0»53)^3mn 

string harp ‘harp string’ strings harps ‘harp strings’ 

. However, the word -^ ha- ‘the’ is limited to just one appearance for the phrase 

(though the fact that it is generally positioned in front of component B does 

serve to distinguish the construct phrase from single-word compounds such as 
"^w 22n ha-ramzor ‘the traffic light’): 


meytar ha-nével 223)» mn 
string the harp *the harp string' 


Casually, generic constructs and especially idiomatic expressions often put -^ 
ha- ‘the’ first: 


bet ha-séfer / ha-bet séfer 799-»3n/ VN MI 
house the book / the house book ‘the school’ 
meHabey ha-esh / ha-meHabey esh VUN-2320n/VUNn 3550 
extinguishers the fire / the extinguishers fire ‘the firemen’ 


Some idioms actually require this, casually, in the singular; in the plural it is 
just optional (the plural suffix has the effect of ‘splitting’ the phrase): 


ha-ben adam OTN-3n 
the son man ‘the person’ 


and similarly 111-)2 ben-dod ‘cousin’, 0-141 béged-yam ‘swimsuit’, 
1-1» oreH-din ‘lawyer’, etc. 

The effect of -n ha- ‘the’ depends on whether the construct phrase is specific 
or generic: when specific, both of its components are felt to become definite; 
when generic, only component A becomes definite, and component B retains 
its generic force: 


Indefinite construct: Specific meaning Generic meaning 
tsémer kvasim wv Wy ‘some wool of ‘sheep wool’ 
some sheep’ (wool of sheep) 
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Definite construct: 
tsémer ha-kvasim 0°w22n ‘va8 ‘the wool of the sheep’ ‘the sheep wool’ 
(the wool of sheep) 


Addition of adjectives makes this even clearer: 


Specific meaning Generic meaning 

Indefinite construct: 

oreH iton yomi mP ywy mwy oreH iton kashish WUP NPY TIW 
‘an editor of a daily newspaper’ ‘an elderly newspaper editor’ 


Definite construct: 
oreH ha-iton ha-yomi yn jvvyn qaw oreH ha-iton ha-kashish wwpn yrvyn Tuy 
‘the editor of the daily newspaper’ ‘the elderly newspaper editor’ 
(i.e. the elderly editor of newspapers) 


An example with just a specific meaning: 


atsat shaHen ‘a neighbour’s advice’ yw nsy 
(advice of a neighbour) 
atsat ha-shaHen ‘the neighbour’s advice’ youn nsy 


(the advice of the neighbour) 


Similarly, where component B is intrinsically definite, i.e. a name, both compo- 
nents are deemed definite: NPIN MISIN artsot afrika ‘the countries of 
Africa’. 

With ‘double genitives’ too, just one -^n ha- ‘the’ is added and it affects both 
components: }2¥ 5v ny atsato shel shaHen ‘a neighbour's advice’, 1nsy 
]2vn ^v atsato shel ha-shaHen ‘the neighbour’s advice’. 

By contrast, with 5w shel ‘of phrases one or two -n ha- ‘the’ can be used, 
yielding four possible senses, of which the second and third are not available in 
many constructs - hence their use even in formal Hebrew: 


etsa shel shaHen ‘advice of a neighbour’ jov ow nyy 
ha-etsa shel shaHen ‘the advice of a neighbour’ y» Sv nyyn 
etsa shel ha-shaHen ‘advice of the neighbour’s’ youn Sw nyy 
ha-etsa shel ha-shaHen ‘the advice of the neighbour’ youn ov nsyn 


Naturally, idiomatic construct phrases amounting to a single word, e.g. 
?23v-7?2 bet-séfer ‘school’, become definite as a single unit: /^590n n’a 
^23v-?3n bet-ha-séfer or ha-bet-séfer ‘the school’. Nevertheless, -n ha- ‘the’ 
can usually be interposed between the two components. 
These rules for the function of -n ka- ‘the’ require two qualifications: 

(a) When the construct denotes ‘membership’, a ‘definite’ phrase such as »»an 
2y-?N Havrey el-al can mean ‘members of El Al’ as well as ‘the members of El 
Al’, i.e. component A can be indefinite even though component B is definite - 
in which case the ‘definite object marker’ NN et is not used: ? 


shitáfnu shisha Havrey el al 2y-2N ^in NVV 9v 
we-co-opted six members El Al *We co-opted six El Al members' 
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Similarly, yn 1*5?» yelis ha-ir ‘a native of the city, ntndn 19 ON> 
117 y»»nn raHel levi, talmidat ha-tiHon ha-mekomi ‘Rachel Levi, a pupil 
of the local highschool’, TAN 17) nehag éged ‘An Eged driver’. 

(b) However, where the definite component B is a name with -n Aa- ‘the’, com- 
ponent A can often be made indefinite by simply omitting this -n ha-, even 
when not expressing ‘possession’ or ‘membership’: 


yom ha-atsma'ut mmwposyn o» 
day the independence *Independence Day' 
yom atsma'ut gashum Ow, nwDsy ov» 
day independence rainy ‘a rainy Independence Day’ 


Similarly, no32n ha-knéset’ ‘the Knesset’ but n035 ^an Haver knéset ‘a Knes- 
set member’. 


6.9 Action and state genitives 
For most verbs and adjectives there exists a corresponding ‘action 
noun’ or ‘state noun’ (‘nominalization’), usually of predictable form, as detailed 
in 38.2 (patterns 2 and 23): 


v: pina ‘evacuate’ ny3 action N: pinuy ‘evacuation’ »»5 
ADJ: ayef ‘tired’ py State N: ayefut ‘tiredness’ mo»y 


These often serve the same ends as a subordinate verb (these and other types of 
subordination are described in ch. 30): 


ad she-pinu et ha-ir, PYN NN WIV Ty 

SUBORDINATE V OBJ ‘until they evacuated the town’ 
ad pinuy ha-ir PYN 19999 Ty 
until evacuation the town ‘until the evacuation of the town’ 


COMPONENT A COMPONENT B 


Where a verb or adjective would have a subject or direct object, the correspond- 
ing noun will usually have a genitive construction, as indicated in this last 
example. 

However, whereas a subject generally precedes its verb or adjective, the corre- 
sponding noun will always follow the verbal or adjectival noun: 2” 


biglal she-ha-koHot nas’u ba-yam w wv» mm»nv 952 
‘because the troops travelled by sea’ 3 2 1 
1 2 3 
biglal nesiat ha-koHot ba-yam wI pM Nyv) 9523 
‘because of the travel of the troops by sea’ $* 4 2 
2 1 3 


The three main types of genitive (6.1) are all available, but not in quite the same 
way as for possessives (cf. 6.8). As in example (1), construct phrases are freely 
used in both formal and fairly casual usage, except that with a pronoun suffix 
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they are formal. The ‘double genitive’ is rather formal, as in (2). The 5v shel 
‘of possessive is casual, ?*as in (3). In addition, hosts of generic expressions are 
couched in the construct phrase, as in (4). 


(1) hu da’ag la-aliyat ha-bat shelo yv nan n»5y5 ANT NIN 
ve-la-klita shela nov no»p» 
he was-seeing to immigration the daughter of-his and to-the absorption of-her 
(2) hu da'ag la-aliyata nmn»5y5 INT NIN 
shel bito ve-li-klitata AN Ip) ina sw 
he was-seeing to immigration-her of daughter-his and to absorption-her 
(3) hu da’ag la-aliya shel ha-bat shelo yv nan Sw n»5y5 NT NIN 
ve-la-klita shela nov nop» 
he was-seeing to-the immigration of the daughter of-his and to-the absorption 
of-her 


Translation for (1-3): ‘He was seeing to his daughter's immigration and to 
her absorption' 

(4) mitsmuts eynáyim *wink of the eyes' o?»y von 
hatkafat lev *heart attack' 25 nopnn 
"Result nouns’ are akin to action nouns, eg. ^Y*N fsiyur ‘a drawing’ (resulting 
from ^wy ftsiyur ‘act of drawing), nyan tmuna ‘picture’, MAMINA 
hitnahagut ‘behaviour’. They too can take an object or subject noun, eg. 
PIN IY oY»sn ha-tsilum shel ha-tinok ‘the photo of the baby’, but unlike 

other types of genitive they allow a double 5v shel ‘of: 


éfo ha-tsilum shelaH shel saba? INID DV TOW DIDNT NN 
where the photo of-you of grandpa? "Where's your photo of grandpa” 


6.10 Agent genitives: 0°19 »v215 lovshey madim ‘wearers of uniform’ 
To express ‘doer’ (‘agent’) plus object, formal Hebrew can make use 
of the present tense form of a verb as a construct noun plus whatever noun 
phrase would be the object:?? 


notney ha-sherutim ha-éle u-mekableyhem — Orm»5apm NINN ornr»vn »ny 
givers the services the these ‘the givers of these services 
and receivers-their and their recipients’ 


This is generally limited to verbs taking a direct object. Furthermore, some, 
perhaps many, such verbs are averse to this construction, thus: 


noaley sandalim tseirim DVS o»27)0 IYN 
muzharim bimyuHad 7n»vp3 mnn 
wearers sandals young “Young sandal-wearers 
are-warned particularly are particularly warned" 
ha-séfer meyu'ad li-meviney ha-ivrit mrayn OP VINI TYPA TDN 
the book is-intended for ‘The book is intended for 


understanders the Hebrew those understanding Hebrew’ 
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but not: 
*ha-madriH meyu'ad le-sharey shirey am Oy Py WS Ty T^'10n* 
the guide is-intended for ‘The guide is intended for 
singers songs folk singers of folksongs’ 
*gam shom’ey leshon ha-ra ashemim DNVN YIN Pw? ynnw ot 
also hearers speech the evil *Hearers of evil speech are 
are-guilty guilty too’ 


On the other hand, many set phrases of this type appear even in casual Hebrew. 
eg. (...) 19999 moHer (...) ‘(...) seller’, Mawn NI ro'e Heshbonot ‘book- 
keeper’. 

2v shel ‘of cannot be used, but only the construct; indeed these nouns?! 
require a construct, thus excluding: 


*riyánu mekablim (*We interviewed recipients") 953/919 WNI 


Other types of ‘agent noun’ do exist, eg. 333 ganav ‘thief (-a-a- pattern), j^ 1v 
sadran *usher' (a-an pattern), but they do not regularly participate in this con- 
struction,?? hence: 


gonvey : stealers T »n 
ha-monit *the A of the taxi mn 
*ganavey thieves iu» 


A kindred use of the present tense as a construct, qualifying a noun (but not in 
itself a noun), is described in 6.20: 


Hayalim lovshey jins lo yurshu DIVNI Wry NI 0» 9215 EON 
lehikanes 

soldiers wearers jeans not *Soldiers wearing jeans will not be 
will-be-let enter admitted’ 


Two further phenomena can be distinguished. (1) Many present tense forms 
serve as ordinary nouns, and require no construct, eg. 091w shofet ‘judge’, 
1°79” mafkid ‘depositor’, Tiny meHaneH ‘educator’; thus: 


eye meHanéHet ‘I will be an educator’ NINNA PANN 
meHaneH shel yeladim ‘educator of children’ o1» 5v nnn 


(2) Real present-tense verbs can appear in a headless relative clause with -n ka- 
meaning ‘who/which’; the plural suffix or the position of -^ ha- reveal that this 
is not a construct: 


ha-mekablim tipul yeshalmu merosh VND Ww? NYY DIPAN 
who receive treatment will-pay *Those receiving treatment will 
in-advance pay in advance' 


6.11 ‘Made of genitives: 3t *3*v shiney zahav ‘gold teeth’ 
“Made of and ‘composed of are freely expressed by the construct in 
all registers: 
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shiney zahav 'gold teeth’ ant o»w 
tipat mayim ‘drop of water’ o» n»vo 
tsévet rofim ‘team of doctors’ NIN nns 
zer praHim *bouquet of flowers' mn ^t 


But casual usage avoids unfamiliar or impossible construct forms by interposing 
-Đ mi- ‘from’ for ‘made of’, while 9w shel ‘of is common for ‘composed of: 


praHim mi-plástik ‘plastic flowers’ p"oov55n OND 
naaley-bayit mi-bad ‘cloth slippers’ 7310 MIY) 
zer shel praHim *bouquet of flowers' DN 5v ^t 


6.12 ‘Measure and container’ genitives: }»» »33p23 23W shney bakbukey 
yáyin *two bottles of wine" 
Measure and container are often expressed by some form of the geni- 
tive (but see 8.5 for measurement constructions as a whole and 36.10 for mea- 
surement apposition in particular): 


Measure: 

hiHnásti shney bakbukey yáyin la-marak po» » papa »v »nvo»n 

CONSTRUCT 
I-put-in two bottles wine to-the soup ‘I put two bottles of wine in the 
soup' 

Container: 

tavi shney bakbukey yáyin p» pupa »v wan 

CONSTRUCT 
bring two bottles wine *Bring two bottles of wine' 


For containers, the construct is generally preferred to 9w shel *of.*? 
Physical measures, whether using artificial or natural units, sometimes use 
the construct or 2v shel ‘of: 


shney kilo (shel) agasim DAN (9) Y»p »v 
two kilo (of) pears *two kilos of pears' 
kapit (shel) sukar 7219 (2v) M32 
spoon (of) sugar ‘a spoonful of sugar’ 


They commonly also use apposition (36.10), but in most instances this is indis- 
tinguishable from the construct. 
Abstract measures use either the construct (formal) or apposition (casual): 


: yemey ; »» 
shisha yamim tiyul 2vo py Ww 
Six days (consTRUCT) touring ‘six days’ touring’ 


days (APPOSITION) 


Alternatively, one commonly puts the measure word second and interposes 2v 
Shel ‘of: 


tiyul shel shisha yamim mM nwY 5v IPD 
‘a tour of six days’ 
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sherut kéva shel shnatayim DO») OY yàp myy 
*permanent service of two years' 


This is particularly frequent when one uses a certain dimension of measure- 
ment: 


kir be-óvi shel méter ^D 5v 1ya3 vp 
wall with thickness of metre ‘a wall one metre thick’ 
héroin be-shóvi shel milyard dólar 7211 TWIN 5v MVI PNN 
heroin with value of billion dollar ‘heroin with a value of a 


billion dollars’ 


shilmu be-iHur shel shishim yom DY WWV JY IPNI v»v 
they-paid with arrear of sixty day ‘They paid sixty days in arrears’ 


6.13 Purpose genitives 
Purpose is preferably expressed by the construct in a large number 
of expressions, and otherwise generally by -9 le ‘for’: 


simlat Hatuna ‘wedding dress’ mmn nnwy 

kartisey ashray ‘credit cards’ INSYN "07D 

misrad ha-datot ‘the Ministry of Religions’ nw TWN 

bakbukey yáyin ‘wine bottles y papa 
as against: 

kolar le-kélev ‘dog collar’ 2999 71 

vavim le-kova'im *hat pegs' cyan»? om 


6.14 Identification genitives: 0 93/5? n3»'1:5 medinat kansas ‘the State of 
Kansas’ 
Genitives are involved in two kinds of ‘naming’: as in (1), attaching 
a ‘proper name’, i.e an identification; or, as in (2), attaching a brand name or 
any other ‘class name’, i.c. an attribute: 


(1) har füji »35 ^n (2) sirtey füji »319 "D710 
mountain Fuji “Mt. Fuji’ films Fuji ‘Fuji films’ 
Section 6.14 deals with the former; the latter, and the other attributive genitives, 
are examined in 6.15. 
The construct is used generally for specifying names of places and times, 
including regions, mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, airports, hotels, restau- 
rants, universities, days, months, years,” etc.: 


náHal ha-yarkon "The River Yarkon’36 PPPN dnd 
midbar sahára ‘The Sahara Desert’ mno 310 
yeshivat mir ‘The Mir Yeshiva’ yn nw 
kibuts naHal-oz "Kibbutz Nahal-Oz’ YIM vp 
yemey sheni ve-Hamishi *Monday and Thursday' "vnm »v »» 


shnat tashma "The year 5745’ mMnvn mv 
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However, ^?y ir ‘town’, 399 kfar ‘village’ and the like require apposition: 
paan yn ha-ir Hevron ‘the town of Hebron’; »N i ‘island’ prefers it. Con- 
versely, names of organizations use the construct: ^33»^»n Nisan mifléget 
ha-léybor ‘the Labour Party'.? 

The whole phrase is definite by virtue of the proper name, and there is gener- 
ally no -^ ha-‘the’;** if there is, it is affixed to the name, eg. ov *à3Nn ^n kar 
ha-éverest ‘Mt Everest’ and most mountains. 

Apposition is required for naming books, pictures, words and non-places in 
general (36.4): 


ha-mila likud ‘the word “Likud” "TY»5" n20n 
ha-tarkiv ákamol *the preparation Akamol' MPN PNN 
dugma shesh ‘example six’ wy manT 


6.15 Attributive genitives: 17 252% tiley hok ‘Hawk missiles’ 
The construct genitive is used for brand names and other ‘class 


names’: 
metosey ha-mig ‘the Mig planes »nn»unn» 
shisha tsmigey alians 'six Alliance tires' DIVIN DY NYY 
shisha atsey brosh 'six cypress trees’3? vai oxy nvv 


The name can itself be a ‘proper’ or a ‘common’ noun in origin. In either event, 
it can take -^ ha ‘the’ when the phrase is definite (see the first example).*? 

The construct is also employed with any noun to append (by hyphen) a small 
range of nouns, adverbs and miscellaneous words to it. These serve the same 
purpose as adjectives (and a synonymous adjective often exists),*! but do not 
constitute an obvious semantic family: 


hearot (ha-)shuláyim o»5w()-nyn 
remarks (the) margin '(the) marginal remarks' 
mahalumat (ha-)néged AAN- 
blow (the) against ‘(the) counter blow 
tsurat (ha-)yesod Yo*(0)-nmmx 
form (the) basis '(the) basic form' 


Further ‘attributes’ are: 0O?»)»3 beyndyim ‘intermediate’, 7192 bHora 
‘maiden’, 1»25213 gomlin ‘reciprocal’, »*n Hol ‘secular’, o»n Hinam ‘free’, 
^ yéter ‘greater’, 73 mishne ‘secondary’, ns) nétsaH ‘eternal’, 051» olam 
‘eternal’, 23y anak ‘giant’, 1 y arav ‘Arab’. In addition, idiomatic constructs 
exist in which the second component is attributive, eg. ON n^n Hevrat em 
‘parent company’, 3xt ^»372 kalbey ze'ev ‘german shepherds’, 33 13^? N irgun 
gag umbrella organization'. 
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6.16 Superlative genitives: 0»3531N» *51'13 gdoley ha-omanim ‘the 
greatest artists’ 

To express superlatives of the type ‘the greatest artist(s)’, one gener- 
ally employs the ‘degree words’ 11>. beyoter or »» n haHi ‘most’ (20.2.2), but 
formal usage can instead nominalize the adjective and join it to the noun by 
-3V she-be- or by the construct.*? The construct is generally limited, as in 6.19, 
to simplex adjectives (rather than verb-based or noun-based adjectives such as 
N21 mutslaH ‘successful’): 


ha-oman(im) ha-tov(im) beyoter Anya (NON (DINN 
the artist(s) the good most 


ha-oman(im) ha-Hi tov(im) (Iw N (DAINA 
the artist(s) the most good 


ha-tov(im) she-ba-omanim Mona (07)210n 
the good that in-the artists 


tov ha-omanim DIDNI 310 
CONSTRUCT(S.) 
good the artists 


tovey ha-omanim Doni 
CONSTRUCT(pl.) 
good the artists 

‘the best artist(s)’ 


This also includes the ‘intrinsically superlative’ adjectives such as }}wN1 rishon 
‘first’, Y^ nx aHaron ‘last’. 


6.17 Miscellaneous noun+noun genitives 
The noun+noun construct phrase serves to convey many other recur- 
rent semantic relations, in set expressions such as nn37pn win’ yetush 
ha-kadáHat ‘the malaria mosquito’ (cause of), »nun nən makat Hashmal 
‘electric shock’ (caused by), wn ny?1n toláat méshi ‘silkworm’ (maker of), 
xn? vv sir láHats ‘pressure cooker’ (works by). 

There are also hosts of more idiomatic phrases; the component words them- 
selves may be idiomatic, as well as their semantic relations: Yoni? }9>N ilan 
yoHasin ‘family tree’, NN PON Hélek ha-ari ‘the lion's share'.? Names 
involving a genitive are generally construct, eg. yn wn ‘Rosh Haayin' (a 
village), 2N n»35*n toHnit alon ‘the Alon plan’, pN^?y-]N^^N nanon 
milHémet iran-irak ‘the Iran-Iraq War’. Some idioms can have a construct pro- 
noun, eg. *ny1? ledaati ‘in my opinion’, 13993 1n»» meyuHad be-mino 
‘unique’. A few require 5v shel ‘of, eg. 127 5v 1»»nw?^ laamito shel davar 
‘in actual fact’. 
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Two types of construct components, illustrated below, are not otherwise avail- 
able as nouns. 
(1) Hyphenated prefixes as in: 


i-ha-havanot ha-éle MONT noannox 
non the understandings the these ‘these misunderstandings' 
COMPONENT COMPONENT 

A B 
du-(ha)-leshoniut ny w5n)-14 
bi-(the)-lingualism ‘(the) bilingualism 


and similarly - 1n Had- ‘uni-’, -23 rav- *multi-, -nn tat- ‘sub-’, -o1p kdam- 
‘pre-’, -903 batar- *post-'. The predicate or modifier of such phrases agrees with 
component B (the prefix, i.e component A, is unchanging and has no indepen- 
dent existence).^ Casually, -n ha- ‘the’ precedes the prefix; formally, it usually 
follows it. 

(2) A few adjectives act as a component B noun, as in n33- nm N v» kisot nóaH 
'easy-chairs' (Q»^n33 MINVI Kisot noHim ‘comfortable chairs’), »v»5v n>? 
yemey shlishi ‘Tuesdays’ (D»»v»5v on» yamim shlishiim ‘third days’). 


6.18 ‘Quantifier+noun’ genitives 

Quantifiers are discussed in full in Chapter 8, including several con- 
struct and ?v shel ‘of constructions (see 8.5). Briefly, while most quantity is 
expressed by simple apposition or by partitive -» mi-, there are a few genitive 
usages. 
(1) Numerals are often in construct relation to their nouns, particularly 'defi- 
nite’ numerals, eg. o^»un 99N élef ha-shanim ‘the thousand years’; and they 
sometimes have their own construct form, eg. 0^»»23tn nwvv shéshet ha-zoHim 
‘the six winners’. This is described in general in 6.3 and in detail in 8.9. 
(2) Partitive quantifiers that are intrinsically definite must be construct, eg. 
o»^TVn na^» marbit ha-shdarim ‘most of the broadcasts’. 
(3) So, too, must fractions of a unit, eg. nyw »xn Hatsi sha'a ‘half an hour’, 
2»D Ww "Xv shney shlish mayl *%⁄ mile’. 
(4) ‘Loose numerals’ too must be construct, eg. 0°99) MINN me'ot nemalim 
‘hundreds of ants’. 
(5) Certain regular nouns express quantity; these mostly take 5v shel ‘of’, eg. 
09929 2v yow shéfa shel rabanim ‘an abundance of rabbis’. 


6.19 ‘Adjective+noun’ genitives 
There are three main types of adjective+noun genitive, all construct 
and all acting as adjective phrases (the adjective being the nucleus); they imply 
some kind of possession. 
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(1) ‘Transferred adjective’ (bahuvrihi) constructs: 


aHot adumat-eynayim O?»y-noYTN NINN 
CONSTRUCT (f.s.) ‘a red-eyed nurse" 
nurse red eyes (i.e a nurse with red eyes) 


(2) ‘Adjective and application’ constructs:^5 


Hadarim mle’ey ashan Wy ONIN O^ 1n 
CONSTRUCT (m.pl.) *smoke-filled rooms' 
rooms full smoke (i.e rooms filled with smoke) 


(3) 'Quasi-adjectival' constructs: 


musagim baaley Hashivut mun ?5y3 DAVIN 
CONSTRUCT (m.pl.) ‘ideas of importance’ 
ideas having importance 
Types (1) and (2) are freely produced in formal Hebrew whereas casual registers 
use them just in certain expressions; type (3) is found in all usage but few adjec- 
tives are so employed. The adjective must be of the non-suffixed type, eg. 917) 
gadol ‘large’ or 971% mukaf ‘surrounded’ and not »p)y anaki ‘giant’. In all 
three types, definiteness of the adjective phrase is created by adding - ha ‘the’ 
to the component B noun:^ 


ha-aHot adumat-ha-eynáyim O»?»yn-noYTN mnNn 
the nurse red the eyes *the red-eyed nurse' 
ha-musagim baaley ha-Hashivut mavnn »2y3 OWN 
the ideas having the importance ‘the ideas of importance’ 


In more detail: type (1) involves nouns denoting a kind of ‘inalienable’ posses- 
sion (using this term loosely) - one’s body, clothes, mental or spiritual state, 
traits and various intrinsic aspects of things (but not one’s house, car, relatives, 
etc.) Examples are: 0O»5n»-a3n^ reHav-ktefáyim ‘broad-shouldered’, 
ns5in-oan Hum-Hultsa ‘brown-shirted’, 11-0) = gas-riaH ‘vulgar’, 
Dv- T!^N aroH-shanim ‘long-standing’. A hyphen is used. Among common 
idioms are n^N^^^N9 ktsar-reiya ‘short-sighted’, nasYy-23^ rav-otsma ‘power- 
ful’, n'Yo7^sp Ktsar-tvaH ‘short-range’, v337n5» yefe-néfesh ‘refined’. The -n 
ha- ‘the’ in casual usage is sometimes placed in front. This construction is found 
both attributively and predicatively:** 


od hayta adumat-eynayim O»?»y-noYTN nn Ty 
CONSTRUCT ‘She was still red-eyed’ 
still she-was red eyes 
Type (2) freely combines stative verbs or adjectives (which otherwise often 
take ‘applicative’ -3 be-) with a noun or noun phrase This is thus a more flexible 
construction than (1), and runs parallel to the adjectivetobject construction 
(described in 15.8): 
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isha levushat me’il aroH TN Dyn nwiad NWN 
CONSTRUCT ‘a woman dressed in a long coat’ 
woman dressed coat long 


ha-shtiHim meHusey ha-avak PANDA DN DMA 
CONSTRUCT ‘the dust-covered carpets‘ 
the carpets covered the dust 


shney bakbukim mle’ey mayim DN ONIN O'pp3 »v 
CONSTRUCT ‘two bottles full of water’ 
two bottles full water 


These further differ from (1) in being only attributive, i.e they qualify a noun. 
Predicatively, instead of PAN-9919% o»n^ovn* *ha-shtiHim meHusey avak 
‘the carpets are covered (construct) with dust’, one uses the non-construct 
form: 


ha-shtiHim meHusim avak PIN DOIN Omovn 


FREE ‘The carpets are covered with dust’ 
the carpets covered dust 


Besides this freely coined use, there are many kindred idioms; being tanta- 
mount to simple adjectives, they are available predicatively as well as attribu- 
tively. For some the genitive is just an option, eg. ... ^^vy ashir... ‘rich 
(in ...): 


" ashirat-neft o5rnvvy 
. » 
medina ashira be-neft 0523 nvvy mm 
country rich (coNsrRUCT) oil 


rich in oil ‘an oil-rich country’ 


and similarly (..., 2w) ?»57 daley (shuman,...) ‘low-(fat,...)’, (...,n9n3)»tinN 
aHuzey (behala,...) ‘(panic,...)-gripped’, 0°13997>y17t zeru'ey-koHavim ‘star- 
spangled’, (...,nà1n) ONAY tsme’ey (tora,...) ‘(Torah,...)-thirsty’ etc. Others 
require the genitive: 


yeladim ivrey-tsva’im D'y3N-Wwy o» 
children blind colours *colour-blind children' 
and similarly (...,.399) >>) mukey (ra'av..)  '(hunger,..)-stricken', 
NTN“ ON asirey-toda ‘grateful’. 
Type (3) involves a tiny group of construct adjectives or quasi-adjectives*? 
combining freely with a noun. They denote inalienable possession (i.e body, 
clothes, traits) or lack. All function as attribute or predicate?! 


hem baaley teavon atsum Oy PINN ya on 
CONSTRUCT ‘They have a huge appetite’ 
they having appetite huge 
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hi Hasrat éreH musari HDN T^y NIH Nn 
CONSTRUCT ‘She lacks moral value’ 
she lacking value moral 


ha-dira bat Hamisha Hadarim DATM AWN n3 nnn 
CONSTRUCT 
the apartment consisting five rooms ‘The apartment consists of five rooms’ 


A fourth ‘adjectival’ genitive is casual. It involves 5v shel ‘of’, but is restricted 
to a handful of indefinite ‘adjectives’ - see 9.2, under (n). 


hayu sham yófi shel rakdaniot NITI 5v *0» ov PN 

were there beauty of dancers "There were beautiful dancers there' 
This actually employs two nouns, the first adjective-based (*y3v shiga'on 
‘lunacy’, i.e ‘amazing’, pN» mótek 'sweet(ness)") and the second any noun. The 
second is the nucleus for predicates to agree with. 


6.20 ‘Verbal participle+noun’ genitives 
itonim rodfey sensátsyot 'sensation-secking papers’ mnvso30ooTh O»vv»y 


Formally, many verbs taking a direct object allow their present tense to be con- 
struct in cases where the whole phrase is qualifying a noun: 


Ww? D'vip3np 219» *53p5 OPTS? 5v onn 
ha-horim shel yeladim mekabley tipul mitbakshim lehisha'er 
CONSTRUCT COMPONENT B 
the parents of children receiving treatment are-asked to-remain 


More often one uses a relative clause: 539»o0 osapnn OT? yeladim 
ha-mekablim tipul ‘children who are receiving treatment’. 
This parallels the ‘agent construct’ described in 6.10.5? 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1977: 2.3-2.4, 1985; Berman 1978: chs, 7, 8, 10, 11; Givón 1979; Glinert 1977a, 1978; Levi 
1976; Ornan 1979a: 4.6-4.7; Reif 1968; Rosén 1966a, 1977: 6.5; Seikevicz 1979. 


7. Pronouns and other pro-words 


7.1 Definitions 
A ‘pro-word’ enables one to refer loosely to a noun, adverb or some 
other word without the need for detailed repetition. Hebrew has various kinds 
of pro-words: pronouns, pro-adverbs, pro-verbs, pro-adjectives and pro- 
quantifiers, for example: 


ha-tinok hitorer, ve-hu boHe n»n NIM ^mynn PWN 
‘The baby’s woken up, and he's crying’ 


nasanu le-tsfat, ki aHoti gara shama Maw NN MINN »D NIYI yyw) 
“We went to Tsfat because my sister lives there’ 


‘Ellipsis’ goes one step further than a pro-word: it omits all mention of the word 
being referred to: 


Hashavti lilbosh svéder, ve-lo lavashti *n9235 ND) mo vi355 »navn 
‘I thought of wearing a sweater, and I didn't wear (one). 


Ellipsis is dealt with in chapter 17. 


72-7 DEFINITE PRO-WORDS 


7.2 Introduction : definite pro-words 
Definition: A ‘definite’ pro-word refers one to a person or thing 
whose identity one is thought to know. 

Definite pro-words are of five types, described in 7.3-7: (1) personal pro- 
nouns, eg. ?JN ani T’, nt ze ‘it’; (2) demonstrative pronouns, as in NN 1N^ 
INJAD ON IN At ratsu et ze o et hahu? ‘Did they want this one or that one?'; 
(3) pro-clauses (i.e representing clauses), as in Dwnn IN DIPY vnm 
nxt yiyu shinuyim aH makHishim zot ‘There will be changes but they deny it’; 
(4) other types of pro-words, eg. OW sham ‘there, 15 kaH ‘in this way’; (5) antic- 
ipatory pro-words (‘antecedents’), as in v3y» ^nN?^v 29 mi she-yeaHer 
yeanesh "Those who are late will be punished'. 
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7.3 Personal pronouns : the forms 


7.3.1 As subject or predicate 


ani T »N 
ata ‘you’ (m.s.) nnn 
at *you' (f.s.) TN 
hu ‘he, it Nn 
hi ‘she, it’ Nm 
ze "t nt 
| anáHnu we f DMIN 
ánu (F) NN 
atem ‘you’ (m.pl.) OnN 
aten (F) *you' (f.pl.) \nN 
hem ‘they’ (m.) on 
hen (F) ‘they’ (f.) yn 
Examples of such use are: 
ani ha-av ‘I am the father’ INN ON 
ha-av ze ani ‘The father is me’ DN Tt ANN 


The 3rd person pronouns jn ,O7 ,nt Nn , NIN Ay, hi, ze, hem, hen also 
act as present tense particles of ‘being’, eg. 5wa NIN 119907 Aa-sipur hu 
mashal ‘The tale is a parable’; see 16.2. 

When referring back to someone or something just mentioned, Hebrew gener- 
ally uses jn ,On ,N»n ,NIN Au, hi, hem, hen according to gender and num- 
ber: 


matsu et ha-tabáat, aval hi sruta now NPN DAN ,nyaon NN NND 
fs.fs. ‘They found the ring, but it (is) scratched’ 


But with reference to a thing (‘it’) in a preceding sentence, casual usage can 
employ masculine n? ze, whatever the thing's gender: 


h kufsa? ze nira (m.s.) 9 MNN Tt 
ae “i sa? rega, eH hi niret (f.s.) PNV NWN 


‘Is there a box? One moment, what does it look like?’ 


PN MNI MMVII W 


nt ze has a feminine form 3t/mmwt zot/zo/zu and a genderless plural 
1»N/n*N éle/élu when used as a demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ (7.4), as a recip- 
rocal pronoun ‘one another’ (7.13) or as a determiner ‘this (man, mouse)’ 
(9.2).! 

Though usually referring backwards, these pronouns can refer forwards to 
something in a containing clause: 


be-hityaHaso le-harHakat bérkovits arpa npman5 NYANI 

amar ha-meamen ki... 22 yoNDn WRN 
‘In (his) referring to the sending off of Berkovitz, the trainer said that...’ 
(Where there is co-reference between ‘his’ and ‘the trainer’) 
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While the gender distinction between singular NNN ata and NN at and 
between Nn Au and Nn hi is rigorously maintained, that between plural ONN 
atem and |nN aten and between on hem and )n hen is relaxed colloquially - 
the masculine is preferred. The same holds for the plural suffixes in - ,0- -m, 
-n, illustrated in 7.3.2. 


7.3.2 In other syntactic roles 
Elsewhere, i.e as direct object, modifier or following a preposition, 
all personal pronouns (except nt ze ‘it’) become suffixes. Examples are given 
below. For more details, see sections 15.5, 6.2 and 42.2, respectively; full tables 
are given in traditional grammars. 

The direct object suffix is appended directly to the verb, but it is formal and 
rather uncommon and in all usage the ‘direct object marker’ et generally inter- 
venes and itself takes the pronoun suffix, eg. DONN WNtnd lehazhir etHem 
‘to warn you’: 


lehazhiréni ‘to warn me’ »vnm5 
lehazhirHa ...you (m.s.) Tym 
lehazhireH ...yOu (f.s.) Tym 
lehazhiro ...him, it yen 
lehazhira ...her, it NPY 
lehazhirénu ...US wenn 
lehazhirHem ...you (m.pl.) o»wvnm5 
lehazhirHen .. you (f.pl.) pnm 
lehazhiram ..them (m.) DTMI 
lehazhiran ...them (f.) yvnrnd 


The modifier (*construct, possessive’) suffix is appended directly to nouns, in 
much the same way as noun is juxtaposed to noun in construct phrases. But 
often, instead, the ‘possessive’ preposition 5v shel ‘of intervenes, especially in 
colloquial usage, eg. »^»v OND ha-iyum sheli ‘my threat’ (lit. the threat 
of-me). 


iyumi ‘my threat’ MPN 
iyumHa your (m.s.)... TPN 
iyumeH your (f.s.)... TPN 
iyumo his, its... MPN 
iyuma her, its... nDvN 
iyuménu our... DPN 
iyumHem your (m.pl.)... DINYN 
iyumHen your (f.pl.)... PPN 
iyumam their (m.)... DDYN 


iyuman their (f.)... PIPN 
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The only method by which prepositions can take pronouns is by 
suffixation: 


biglali ‘because of me’ »»3 
biglalHa ..you (m.s.) TP 
biglaleH ..you (f.s.) Pa 
biglalo ...him, it wna 
biglala ...her, it n»»a 
biglalénu ...U$S »»»a3 
biglalHem ...you (m.pl.) 0299523 
biglalHen .. you (f.pl.) yp»»ai 
biglalam ...them (m.) Don 
biglalan ...them (f.) Pa 


The personal pronouns cannot themselves be qualified; instead, ,nNt ,nt 
n9N ze, zot, éle, etc. are used, and in a limited way, eg. MIN Oy nn 
110 m9 N32 ma im éle ba-tsloHit ‘What about the ones in the bowl?’; see 7.7. 


7.3.3 Omitting the subject pronoun 
Aside from such general processes of omission described under coor- 
dination (ch.35) and ellipsis (ch. 17), subject pronouns can be omitted under 
various circumstances. 

With verbs already bearing a Ist or 2nd person affix,? i.e past and future tense 
verbs, the subject pronoun is omitted generally in formal usage (example 1), 
and often (depending partly on rhythm and balance) in casual usage (2), except 
with the Ist person singular future (3). 

With verbs inflected for 3rd person? and referring to people, the subject pro- 
noun is omitted sometimes in formal usage (4) but not in casual usage 

Present tense verbs, though they have no person inflection, do sometimes 
omit the 3rd person pronoun (5). 


(1) asbir zot ba-hemsheH qvunna NN? v3UN 

Ist pers. 

will-explain this later ‘I will explain this later’ 
(2) ma (ata) asita sháma? "nv muy (ANN) n» 

2nd pers. 

what (you) did there? *What did you do there?' 

(3) ani asbir et ze aHár-kaH T2-^hM TW NN VION ON 
Ist pers. 

I will-explain om this later ‘T'll explain this later’ 

(4) yóav yatsa mukdam. le'et érev (hu) (NIN) AAy ny5 .OTPW NY ANY 
Hazar, u-ve-yado tik pn yar mn 


“Yoav left early. Towards evening he returned, with a bag in his hand’ 


(5) tsa'ákti lo ve-nofáfti lo be-dgalim lirot. .nYv5 c»5313 15 »n55m 15 ^npys 
(hu) lo yore mov NI (NIN) 
‘I shouted to him and waved to him with flags to shoot. He doesn’t shoot’ 
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A quite separate phenomenon, and not a real case of pronoun omission, is 
the ‘impersonal 3rd person plural’, eg. OW 17> yaru sham *(they) were shooting 
there’ (see ch. 17), 

The subject pronoun cannot be omitted when it undergoes emphasis, focus 
or coordination, hence: 


ata tasbir la “You will explain to her’ n5» von ANN 
rak ani yadati ‘Only I knew’ nyT ON p^ 
ani ve-yóni nivHárnu *Yoni and I were chosen' DANII 991) »N 


7.4 Demonstrative pronouns 
The demonstrative points to items in the physical context or 
constrasts items in the verbal context. 


Physical context 

Pointing to things, without contrast, Hebrew uses neuter nt ze ‘that’ 
and NIN éle ‘those’. Even though the gender of an object may be evident, one 
does not use the masculine or feminine pronouns (n ,On ,N^n ,NIN Ay, hi, 
hem, hen and nxt zot etc. are considered specifically masculine or feminine): 


kaH et ze miyad ‘Take that immediately’ TPN Tt NN Np 


(pointing to a lamp, nawa menora (f.)): 

eH ze oved *How does it work? naw nt TN 
Pointing to people, one uses the gender-marked ]n ,Dn ,N»n ,N1n Au, hi, hem, 
hen, but also NIN éle; to use nt ze and NN? zot can be disparaging (similarly, 
the very casual ?^nNt zóti): 


leH tishal °° MN oun T? 
et ha-adam ha-ze TN OTNI NN 
‘Go and ask him 
that person 
ma hem rotsim? fena I nn 
éle TIN 


“What do those people want?’ 


Pointing to things contrastively: nt ze is both ‘this’ and ‘that’, NON éle is ‘these, 
those’. Where a noun was mentioned, gender is expressed: NON ,nNt ,nt ze, 
zot, éle ‘this one (m.), this one (f.), those ones’. (Formal usage requires a noun 
with NINN kahu etc., eg. NINN 1337 ha-réHev hahu ‘that vehicle’.) 


toHal o et ze o et ze Tt nN ON A NN IN DON 
‘Eat either this or that’ 

hine smiHot, kaH et zot NINN np MD nv ron 
‘Here are blankets, take this one’ 

hahem nora yafim t»? NI BAN 


‘Those ones are awfully pretty’ 
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Contrastive pointing to people is similar to the non-contrastive usage men- 
tioned above, with the alternative of Ninn hahu ‘that guy’ and its inflections 
casually, and 5n hala ‘that man’ formally: 


al tishal oto éla oto, ANIN NON IMN 5NUn IN 
shama al-yad ha-kiosk PPPN T-Y nnv 
‘Don’t ask him, ask him, there by the kiosk!’ 
éle ; NIN 
bikshu kódem OT ^1 
hahem did onn 


‘Those people asked first’ 
Verbal context 
Referring back by a ‘demonstrative’, as against an ordinary ‘definite 
prounoun' (see 7.3), is by definition a matter of contrast, but this may amount 
to no more than distinguishing ‘the former’ or ‘the latter’. nNt/nt* ze/zot and 
n?N éle are used (examples 2-4), or sometimes »^^nwn Aa-aHaron ‘the latter’ 
and suchlike: 


(1) yoav ve-ishto tsiltselu WYSPY INVNI ANY 
aval hem (*éle) lo hishiru hoda’a nymn vrvxvun ND (n9N*) OF AN 
“Yoav and his wife rang but they didn’t leave a message’ 


(2) ha-italkim hiskimu gam paninu el DN 1999 DA 15 0n t»p»o»Nun 
ha-shvitsárim aH éle hitnagdu YDINN AN TN DAWN 
DEMONSTRATIVE 
‘The Italians agreed. We also asked the Swiss but the latter objected’ 


(3) ba-hafsaka huzaku el ha-yatsía yn ON Ygynn nposna 
rof'a shel ha-po'el ve-ha-mease noynm ININ Sw ANA 
letapel be-ohed she-kibel hetkef lev. .32-3pnn YPPY MINA 2505 
éle natnu la-ish tipul rishoni ve.. 4 ONUN 919"O WNI INI NON 


*[n the interval the Hapoel doctor and the masseur were called 
to the stand to treat a fan who had a heart attack. 
The former gave the man preliminary treatment and...’ 


(4) ha-sar bikesh et zHut ha-dibur. wann mor NX via wn 
aH zo lo nitna lo Y» r0»? ND vt TN 

‘The minister requested the right to speak. But that was not 
granted to him’ 


Correlatives involve two or more of n9N/nmNt/nt ze/zot/éle: 


shneyhem amru she-yavóu, ANDY WOR OPI 
aval ze be-yavan ve-ze be-kafrisin yo5pa nn pws nt 53N 
*Both said they'd come, but one's in Greece and the other's in Cyprus' 


Correlatives are also used in what is not strictly a *definite' sense, akin to the 
use of ntn ha-ze as ‘some’ in ntn aynan ha-baHur ha-ze ‘this (= some) 


, 


guy’: 
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éle ohavim oto, éle son’im oto, AMN CNW n5N IMN c^3mw NON 
ve-éle adishim O"v"TN NINI 
‘Some like him, some hate him, and some don’t care’ 


ani lo rotsa laasot haHlalot: 299970 Mwy AYN NI ON 
ha-tseirim kulam ganavim ve-ze ve-ze.. A) nmn DIN 0515 o"vysn 
‘I don't want to make generalizations: 
young people are all thieves and this and that...’ 
For reciprocal pronouns, related to correlatives, see 7.13. For ‘the former... the 
latter’ one uses PANNA nt ...}WNRIN nt ze ha-rishon... ze ha-aHaron: 
irak ve-luv needru, zo ha-rishona ANWNAIA Yt ny» ai py 
be-mikre ve-zo ha-aHarona be-Havana T0923 ni^nwn m mpn»a 


‘Iraq and Lybia were absent, the former by chance 
and the latter deliberately’ 


7.5 Pro-clauses 
To refer back to a whole clause, rather than a noun or a phrase, one 
uses not personal pronouns but ‘pro-clauses’: 


Formal: 
zot/ha-davar 35231n/nNt 
zot nxt 
[ap n TN ,O» m 
et ha-davar “3°17 nx ee IS EP CT 
*There will be changes, but they deny it 


yiyu shinuyim, aH makHishim 


Neutral: 
kaH/ken 15/15 
shovtim? matay hodíu al kaH? 143 Dy y mn onn wna w 
"They're on strike? When did they announce it? 
nifgáshnu kshe-tiyálnu o lifnéy-Hen? 113-592 IN 905»0v5 vv» 
‘Did we meet while we were touring or beforehand?’ 

Casual: 
ze nt 


nidme li she-yamshiHu, aval ani néged ze nt TAIN YIN Dw »5 npn 
‘I think they'll go on, but I'm against it’ 


Thus, Hebrew disallows: 


*yiyu shinuyim, aH makHishim oto IN EWN TN ,O»n»v »m* 
‘There will be changes, but they deny it’ 


*yiyu shinuyim, im ki hu hukHash vn» NT 9D ON ,D?Y»v vr»* 
*There will be changes, although it has been denied' 


There are syntactic limitations on 'pro-clauses'; they function as set out in the 
following table 
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es SS —————— 


AS SUBJECT AS DIRECT OBJECT! 
————————ÀÀÁ—ÀÀ 
NN? zot 

In the idiom: 
zot oméret... „NIDN nNt ishru zot NN? NWN 
‘This means... ‘They confirmed it’ 


and followed by abstract prepositions, e.g.: 
zot biglal... 42233 - NN? 
"This is due to...’ 


zot lamrot... JW - nut 
‘This is in spite of...’ 


3217 ha-davar 


iHarnu. ha-davar ^a3Th.D^m?N ishru et ha-davar ITN NN NWN 
hivhilam o»nan "They confirmed it' 
“We were late. It confounded them’ 
T? kaH? 
Before verbs of conjecture: 
kaH nidme li » nmn 12 
‘It seems so’ 
kaH omrim DAWN 15 
'So they say' 
12 ken? 
After -w she* - with verbs of conjecture: 
nidme li she-ken pv5 nno 
‘It seems so’ 
omrim she-ken pv DINN 
‘So they say’ 
Nt ze 
neHtáHti, ve-ze hifHid — PNIN nn »n»nm neHtáHti, aval 22N PPNM 
‘I got cut, and it was scary’ | shaHáHti et ze mM NN NNW 


‘I got cut, but I forgot it’ 


i a aa NNUS MARE M 
—— MM 


AS INDIRECT OBJECT ADVERBIALLY 
nNt zot 
With certain prepositions (see 19.3.5), 
e.g. 
be-zot ani meshuHna YYW ON NNt2 = lamrot zot net MINI 
‘Of this I am convinced’ ‘despite it’ 


^371n ha-davar 
hizharti me-ha-davar SIT nnn 
‘I warned against it’ 
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AS INDIRECT OBJECT ADVERBIALLY 
1» kaH 
kaH mekavim c»"pn 1» With certain prepositions, eg. 
*So they hope' 
ganvu ve-hodu be-HaH pı v nmm»  aHár-kaH 15-*^nN 
‘They stole and confessed to it’ ‘afterwards’ 
12 ken 
After -W she - with verbs of conjecture: With certain prepositions, eg. 
metsapim she-ken pv wssn lifney-Hen 12-39 
‘They expect so’ ‘beforehand’ 
mt ze 
ganvu ve-hodu be-ze m2 171 ans neHtaH ti ve-biglal 2211) n»5nnm) 
"They stole and confessed to it’ ze iHárti INPN nt 


‘I got cut, and because of it I was late’ 








Notes: 

! NN? zot as a 'pro-clause' does not normally accept NN et; nt ze requires it. As personal 
pronouns, both nt ze and NN? zot require NN et. 

12 kaH and )2 ken as subjects or objects behave almost identically. Instead of )2v 
she-ken, one can use pre-verbal 7> kaH, with the expected preposition omitted in both 
instances (but inserted when 15 kaH follows the verb): 

12?» mw kiva le-HaH ‘he hoped so’ as against np 12 kaH kiva or 259 mvp 
kiva she-ken. 

An entirely separate use of 15 ken is as an ‘emphatic particle’, preceding the predicate: 
N9313 )2 >2N ani ken rofe ‘I am a doctor’. 

With verbs implying fact (‘factives’) rather than conjecture, 15v she-ken just functions 
emphatically: 2v 333? »)N ani zoHer she-ken ‘I remember that he did" (and similar). 
Adjectives too take T5 kaH, 2 ken: 

12v 99 9033 55 9992 12 kaH barur li, barur li she-ken ‘It’s clearly so’. 


N 


w 


> 


7.6 Other pro-words: ow sham ‘there’, 13 kaH ‘like that’ etc. 
Besides pro-nouns and pro-clauses, there are other kinds of ‘definite 
pro-word’ (for pro-adverb vs. pronoun, see 15.3.7): 


Pro-adverb 
Of time : az ‘then’ TN aHshav ‘now’ pwoy 
. Sham A , v kan . » ye 
Of place: sháma (C) there "eii à here gn 
. kaH . .. — , T? 
Of manner or means: káHa 1” that (or ‘this’) way mus 


For example: 
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ani medaber be-laHash, Un23 31D ON 
ki kulam medabrim kaH 3 023150 DID »D 
‘I talk in a whisper, because everyone talks like that’ 


Correlatively, one uses DW ...9 po... sham ‘here.. there’: 


po haya kise, sham haya shrafraf Mow WN OV NDI MNI n9 

"Here there was a chair, there there was a stool’ 

Pro-verb: (wy asa ‘do’ is used for representing dynamic (but not stative) 
verbs: 


ha-madriH Havash pitom kasda, NTEP OWNS van PTN 
az gam ani asiti kaHa n22 IWY »N DA IN 
‘The guide suddenly donned a helmet, so I also did so’ 


Pro-adjective 


kaze (m.s.) ne 
kazot/kazo/kazu (f.s.) Y2/nNt5 
ka'éle/ka'élu (pl.) 12N2/n15N2 
For example, 
sára HesHonit meod, ATNA TPNDON nv 
ve-gam bita hi kazot NN N70 NNI 0n 


‘Sara is very frugal, and her daughter is also like that’ 
Pro-quantifier. 15 kaH ‘that number of: 


kiblu méa migim. yn AND bpp 

ve-od yoter mi-kaH tankim DPV 450 ^n» Ny) 
"They received one hundred Migs, and even more than that number of 
tanks’ 


7.7] Anticipatory pro-words (‘antecedents’): 4MN»w »% mi she-yeaHer 
‘those who are late’ 


7.7.1 Types of anticipatory pro-word 
Examples (1) and (2) illustrate the two kinds of anticipatory pro- 
word, i.e antecedents of relative clauses and antecedents of apposed clauses, 
respectively: 


(1) ze she-eyno lomed shoHéah nw TOY? PNY nt 
"He who doesn't study forgets’ 


(2) ze she-eynHa lomed madhim oti IMN ONT TOY T»NVv ^t 
"The fact you don't study astounds me' 


In these examples the pronoun does not refer back but forwards - to an unsaid 
‘someone’, subject of 1:315 /omed ‘study’ in (1), and to the whole apposed clause 
in (2). In (2) it serves to avoid creating a sentence that itself begins directly with 
a subordinate clause; introducing this clause with nt ze gives it the compactness 
of a noun phrase 
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7.7.2 Pro-words as relative antecedents 
We illustrate these pro-words in tables, first as pronouns, then as 
pro-adverbs ‘incorporating’ a pronoun. (see pages 61 and 62) 


For pronouns, instead of a whole relative clause, a simple adverbial phrase 
may appear; but then only ...2N ,nNt ,nt ze, zot, éle.. (referring back to a 
certain noun) are used: 


kehilot shlemot, kegon wm mmv m»np 
éle mi-teyman, alu ártsa NYIN 1Y yar NIN 
‘Whole communities such as those from Yemen came to Israel’ 


Whereas nt ze as a personal pronoun normally denotes a thing (‘it’, see 7.3), as 
an antecedent it can denote a person. 

For the pro-adverbs, we distinguish non-specific -w 79°N éfo she- ‘wher- 
ever...’ from specific -W n5^N éfo she- ‘where’, the latter casual. All these pro- 
adverbs can be seen as incorporating a noun, which takes a relative clause For 
example, 79?N éfo, which interrogatively means ‘where? (i.e ‘in which place?) 
here means ‘in a place (in which...)’ or (non-specific sense) ‘in whichever place 
(in which...)’. Similarly, -w »n» matay she.. ‘when/whenever’ is ‘at a time/at 
whatever time (at which...)’, and so on. The list of such ‘interrogatives’ acting 
as ‘relatives’ also includes 72> káma ‘how many/however many’, nt^?N éze 
*which/whichever' (see 33.4.2 for further details). 


7.7.3 Pro-words as antecedents of apposed clauses 
Many verbs, adjectives, derived nouns and prepositions take a 
clause directly, without the need for nt ze or 15 kaH, which are then often 
deemed superfluous: 


hitsiu sh-tanüHi MNV WYN 
‘They suggested that you rest’ 


hatsaatam she-tanüHi niret li » mw ^nonv onysn 
"Their suggestion that you rest makes sense' 


biglal she-HósheH, nitstareH ligmor ^"»332 TAY) Tuv 5533 
*Because it's dark, we'll have to stop' 


Where the ...w nt ze she.. construction is the subject of the whole sentence, as 
in the first example in the table, nt ze can be omitted either if the predicate of 
the whole sentence comes first (example (1) below) or if a second nt ze separates 
the subject from the predicate (ex. 2); this second nt ze, an instance of the verb 
*to be' (16.3.8), is casual: 


(1) tov  she-bat nN2AV 310 
PRED SUBJ CLAUSE ‘It’s good that you came’ 
good that you-came 


Pronouns as relative antecedents 


PRONOUN 


Persons! mi 
ze, zot, éle... 


Referring to a certain noun: ze, zot, éle... 


Things ma 


Referring to a certain noun: ze, zot, éle... 





” 


TIN TINT nt 


D2N ,nNt ,nt 


DON TINT nt 





EXAMPLE 


mi : ” 
un she-dafak lo hizdaha nmn NI pov m 
g 


‘The person who knocked didn’t identify himself 


báu harbe morim, ve-gam ze she-pagasht nvaov nt o» D» mann wa 
‘Many teachers came, even the one you met’ 


ma she-kara ze tov Iw nt mpy nn 
‘What happened is fine’ 


kaH nura, afilu zu she-ba-tik p»nav w Y»3N TN np 
*Take a bulb, even the one that's in the bag' 


Note:! The personal pronouns (N37 hu ‘he’ etc.) can themselves be antecedents to a relative clause, but only when they are referring 
backwards, i.e. ‘he, who...’ rather than ‘he who...’ (see 33.4.1). 


Pro-adverbs as relative antecedents 





PRO-ADVERB EXAMPLE EXAMPLE 
(non-specific) (specific) casual 
Place: 
éfo ‘where’ nN | shev éfo she-tirtse ns^nv NN aw | shev éfo she-ha-amud TnyAY NN AW 
heHan ‘where’ (r)»n ‘Sit where you wish’ ‘Sit where the pole is’ 
le’an ‘to where’ )N? 
sa le'an she-nóaH nv NI yv | sa le'an she-nasánu DYDIW INI yo 
‘Go wherever’s easy’ kodem onp 
‘Go where we went before’ 
Time: 
matay ‘when’ mo | sa matay she-nóaH nv nn yo | eH she-niHnásti, ze nafal 59) nt »nv3»wv TN 
eH ‘as’ (c) PN ‘Go whenever's convenient’ “As I came in, it fell’ 
Manner: 
kmo ‘like’ mə | red eH she-tirtse AY Ww TN 75 | tinhag kmo she-ani noheg 71) »Nv WD AMIN 
eH ‘like’ TN ‘Get down the way you want’ ‘Act like I act’ 


(neutral usage) 
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(2) she-bat ze tov Iw nt nNIv 
SUBJ CLAUSE PRED ‘That you came is good’ 
that you-came is good 
Where, as in (2), the subject clause comes first, one has the choice between 


inserting nt ze to show where the subject clause has ended or turning the sub- 
ject clause into a (more ‘manageable’) noun phrase by beginning with -w nt ze 
she- (as in (3) below). Indeed, both can be found together: 


(3) ze she-bat (ze) tov 210 (nt) nN3v nt 
SUBJ CLAUSE PRED 


*That you came is good' 
that you-came is good 


7.7.4 nt ze as ‘dummy’ subject* 

A further use of antecedent pronoun ^? ze is as a ‘dummy’ subject 
for sentences like (1) above, where the subject clause is delayed till after the 
predicate. There is, in fact, a whole range of such subject clauses (see 31.4). This 
Mt ze is optional, and most common in casual Hebrew:5 


(ze) tov she-bat TNIV 1w (nt) 
DUMMY SUBJ SUBJ CLAUSE *It's good you came' 
(it) good that you-came 
(ze) tov lavo ktsat be-iHur PNI NYP NII 300 (0t) 
INFINITIVAL CLAUSE ‘It’s good to come a bit late’ 
(it) good to-come a-bit late 
(ze) barur mi hem? mn ^n ma (m) 
INTERROG. CLAUSE ‘Is it clear who they are?’ 


(it) clear who they? 


This ‘dummy nt ze’ is generally impossible where (a) the predicate is not of 
the sort that ever takes a subject: >T day ‘is sufficient’, -5 punnn hitHashek 
le- ‘fancy’, ^v9N efshar ‘is possible’, 1:01 mutav ‘is better’; as they and many 
others do not take a subject noun (thus ruling out ^v5N ^231n* *ha-davar 
efshar ‘the thing is possible’), nt ze is not needed as a ‘dummy’ subject: 


* efshar WON s 
(*ze) ania lakum o5 a0 (nt*) 
‘It’s eee to stand up’ 


Similarly, (b) with certain other predicates, e.g. 


mutar ann 
ane latset nNN5 “WON 


all right 
forbidden 
Nor is it used (c) where a -b le- ‘for, to” phrase accompanies the predicate - 
most commonly where this is an experiential adjective such as (^2) nwp kashe 
(li) ‘hard (for me)’, (^2) n» nóaH (li) ‘convenient (for me)’, which tend to have 
no subject in any event (see 15.6, 17.3): 


(*ze) (m) 


‘It’s to leave’ 


Forms and examples of pro-words as antecedents of apposed clauses 





AS SUBJECT DIRECT OBJECT INDIREC~ OBJECT ADVERBIAL 




















NINY nme? onn 
mitnagdim le-ze she-avo 


310 (nt) nN3U nw 
ze she-bat (ze) tov 


PRY ANN PRN 
hizkiru et ze she-en 


T?nv nt TYIN 
ani be'ad ze she-teleH 
























‘The fact that you "They mentioned the fact "They object to my ‘I’m all for your 
came is great’ that there's none’ coming' going' 
ha-davar 7277 my on Ow ,5a7n Now) 332 not in use not in use not in use 
(F) kvar nishkaH ha-davar, 
she-gam hem zarim 
‘It has already been forgot- 
ten that they too are aliens' 
kaH T not in use not in use NINY TDI OTN not in use 
mitnagdim le-HaH she-avo 
‘They object to my 
coming’ 











Note: 
! 12 kaH can sometimes be extraposed from the clause it introduces: 


be-HaH shona mila zo min ha-aHerot nnnNn ow n20 mw 723 
she-hi rak baalat tafkid T5n Nya p^ mnv 
shel kishur Q1w»p Sw 


"This word differs from the others in this respect: that it only has a 
connective function’ 
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(*ze) nira li she-tsadku WY 02 niN Y (m) 
(it) seems to-me that they-were-right ‘It seems to me that they were right’ 


(*ze) tov laH she-hiskimu y»»onv 79 2w (nt*) 
(it) good for-you that they-agreed ‘It’s good for you that they agreed’ 


7.8 Indefinite pro-words 
‘Indefinite’ pro-words refer to someone/thing not yet identifiable by 
the addressee, e.g. 1n v»n mishehu ‘someone’ as against N17 hu ‘he’. 

The positive indefinites are as follows, with the inseparable particle 1nv- 
-shehu being added in many cases to the interrogative pro-word.* 

Persons: 3Ynv?n mishehu ‘someone (m.)’, »nv»n míshehi ‘someone (f.)'. The 
masculine is used whenever ‘someone’ is not specifically feminine. The plural 
is D9 WIN nno káma anashim ‘some people’ or similar. The correlative ...? 
>) mi...umi ‘some... and some’ can be used formally in apposed phrases (cf. 
-w >” mi she- ‘he who...’, 7.7): 


et ze ro’im, mi be-mida raba u-mi IM n3^ moa ^n ONN nt NN 
be-mida pHuta, ke-éreH bifney atsmo MYY 7293 T^y» ,nmno NPI 
*They regard this, some to a greater and some to a lesser extent, 
as a value in itself 
1nN eHad, NAN aHat ‘someone’ (m. and f. respectively), followed by a relative 
clause, or meaning ‘one’ with a specific noun in mind: 


balshan ze eHad she-mesabeH máshehu kal Sp wn JAvNW INN Tt WII 
‘A linguist is someone who complicates something easy’ 


bau shotrim, ve-eHad dafak POT TAN) OW INI 
‘Some policemen came, and one knocked’ 
non? ka'éle ‘some (pl.)’, with a specific noun in mind; it is not partitive: 
drüzim? yesh ka’éle ba-tsafon PAVI NINI W 1D 
‘Druze? There are some up North’ 
Things: Yn v máshehu, 2-717 dvar-ma (r) denote ‘something’; NX eHad, 
NNN aHat’ are ‘one’ (m. and f. respectively) for a specific noun: 
yesh ugot, kaH aHat NNN np Ny v 
"There are cakes, take one’ 
nNt5/nto kaze/kazot ‘one (m./f., NYIN ka'éle ‘some (pl.)' are for a specific 
noun; they are not partitive: 
shtrüdel ze tov, tofi paam kaze nt» DY HANN ,310 nt 270v 
*Strudel's nice, bake one sometime' 


Place: 3nvn59?u éfoshehu (c), Qw-*w ey-sham (rF) ‘somewhere’ (commonly also 
opn »nvnensxa3 be-ézeshehu makom y; MWINYI le'ánshehu (c) ‘to some- 
where'. 
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Time: 0Y9 páam (c), *nv»nn matáyshehu (c), DYD-»N ey-páam (F) ‘some 
time’. 
Manner. NWPN éHshehu ‘somehow’. 

For negative indefinites, eg. TNN 4N af eHad ‘no one’, 0195 klum ‘nothing’, 
see 29.10. 


7.9 Interrogative pro-words 
For >» mi ‘who?’, 7s»5 keytsad *how?, nns láma ‘why? etc., see 
26.3. 


7.10 Relative pro-words 
For such words as 9 9y »na3?1v 3907 ha-séfer she-dibárti alav ‘the 
book that I spoke about (it)’, see 33.3. 


7.11 Generic pro-words 
A generic pro-word denotes persons or things in general, without 
explicitly saying 95 kol ‘all’; for example: 
le'itim ata to'e “Sometimes one is wrong’ nyo ANN o'my5 


ze tov po ‘It’s good here’ no 210 At 
For persons: \0N/ONN/NN/ANN ata/at/atem/aten ‘you (m.s./f.s./m.pl./ 
f.pl.)’. When addressing a woman or a group, NNN ata may used regardless: 


leitim ata yodéa she-taita, Sara MW ,Jmyov YTT ANN DMY 
"Sometimes you (m.s.) know (m.s.) that you were wrong (m.s.), Sara’ 


Also, TNN eHad, O1Nn ha-adam, (c) o1N-323n Aa-ben-adam ‘a person’: 


leitim eHad ro'e she-hu ta'a nyo NNW ANY INN O»y5 
“Sometimes a person sees he was wrong’ 


ha-mishmáat meadénet et ha-adam OTNn NN NITyN nyovon 
‘Discipline refines a person’ 
For the use of the generic 3rd person plural, eg. 0°91 to'im ‘people are wrong’, 
see 17.2. 
For things (i.e the general environment or ambience): Many predicates are used 
generically, to describe the general ambience, eg. n5 31v tov po (It's) fine here’ 
(see 17.2). Casual usage can optionally add the generic subject nt ze ‘it’, as in: 


(ze) kar ‘It’s cold’ ^p (m) 
(ze) tov po ‘It’s fine here’ n5 aw (nt) 
(ze) nóaH li ‘I'm comfortable’ » m mu 
(ze) magía leHa *]t serves you right" T? yn (nt) 


But with predicates that do not take a subject anyway, nt ze is not usually 
added: 


(*ze) efshar be-déreH-klal 255-1773 WOR (m*) 
‘(It’s) possible in general’ 
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7.12 Reflexive pronouns 
By reflexive pronouns one refers back to a noun mentioned in the 
same finite clause (examples 1, 2 below); by contrast, in referring back to a noun 
in an ‘outer’ clause, i.e one containing the clause in question (3), or in a separate 
clause, one uses a personal rather than a reflexive pronoun (see 7.3): 


(1) hu metaken et atsmo waxy NN PIN wm 
*He corrects himself 


(2) shaálti ota al atsma "xy Sy NMN ^n2Nv 
‘I asked her about herself 


(3) ani maadif she-metaknim oti (*atsmi) Onyy*) NN o»pnpbv pty ON 


| INNER CLAUSE | ‘I prefer that people correct me’ 


OUTER CLAUSE 
I prefer that [people] correct me (*myself) 


The reflexive pronouns are: 


atsmi ‘myself MYY 
atsmeHa “yourself (m.) msy 
atsmeH ‘yourself’ (f.) oxy 
atsmo ‘himself, itself YONy 
atsma ‘herself, itself msy 
atsménu ‘ourselves’ ynyy 
atsmeHem ‘yourselves’ (m.) ponsy 
atsmeHen ‘yourselves’ (f.) (F) J»oxsy 
atsmam ‘themselves’ (m.) Dny 
atsman ‘themselves’ (f.) (F) pysy 


There are two limitations. (a) The verbal pattern 2y5nn hitpa’el is often used 
instead of the verb + reflexive pronoun construction, thus: ^y3nn Aitna'er, 
rather than 12 Ny NN Vy?) ni'er et atsmo ‘shake oneself off. But there is no 
hard and fast rule; as a simple reflexive pattern based on the simple stem, 
syonn Aitpa'el is generally limited to bodily actions (by contrast, ^^1ynn 
hitorer ‘awake’ is not equivalent to 1o Xy atyn he'ir atsmo ‘wake oneself up’, 
nor can n53nn hitgala ‘be discovered’ mean 1M Ny n5?) gila atsmo ‘discover 
oneself’), and even then 2y3nn Aitpa'el does not cover all bodily activities, eg. 
YoSy 17N HataH atsmo ‘cut oneself rather than 1nnnn* *hitHateH. 

(b) In adverbials of time and space, personal pronouns are preferred to reflex- 
Ives: 


raíti svivi (*sviv atsmi) dkalim DPT PASY PIV 3239 »»N^ 
‘I saw palms around me’ 


hináHti oto lefanay (*lifney atsmi) (ayy ?385*) 5585 INN ONMIN 
‘I placed it in front of me’ 


Hazárnu etslénu (*étsel atsménu) (WAXY 9NN*) WISN DIN 
“We went back home’ 
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Another use of the reflexive pronoun is to emphasize a noun: 


atsma x myy 
sara lo nohéget mMm No mw 
be-atsma (c) d masya 


‘Sara herself doesn’t drive’ 


atsmo msy 
be-atsmo yoxya 
*Blame the minister himself 


taashímu et ha-sar "wn NN WYNN 


7.13 Reciprocal pronouns 
The reciprocal pronouns, denoting ‘one another’, occur in pairs. In 
descending order of formality, they are: 


. Havero ; Haverta Aman yan 
CE we " x NUN WN 

- re'éhu Tu ana reuta (f) nmy^ s my, 
eHad... mishnéhu (m.), aHat... mishnéha (f.) MW NNN NWN ... TAN 
ze.. ze (m.), zo... zo (f.) VW... nm nmn 
eHad... ha-sheni (m.), aHat... ha-shniya (f.) TPXUn NNN PWN ... TN 

Positioning 
The second pronoun fills the normal slot for objects or adverbials, 
thus: 

ra'ínu ze et ze AT NN nt YN 
OBJ “We saw one another’ 
hem lomdim ze mi-ze -mm nt OTD on 
ADV ‘They learn from each other’ 


Directly preceding the second pronoun is the preposition, as required by the 
particular verb, adjective or derived noun; and directly preceding the preposi- 
tion is the first reciprocal pronoun, which is strictly an ‘extra’ to the normal 
structure of a Hebrew clause: 


ra’inu ze et ze MNN A IYNRA 
FIRST “We saw one another’ 
PRONOUN 


we-saw this om this 


neemanutam eHad la-sheni *3u/5 “TAN ONIN) 
FIRST ‘their loyalty to each other’ 
PRONOUN 


their-loyalty one to-the other 
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Gender and number 
When referring to feminine nouns, the pronouns are feminine: 


ha-aHayot medabrot aHat al-odot ha-shniya miwn NYNN-2y NNN MAT NYNNA 
‘The nurses speak about one another’ 


But when referring to a combination of masculine and feminine, one commonly 
uses either two masculine pronouns (the ‘unmarked’ gender) or one masculine 
plus one feminine pronoun: 

ze mi-ze mn nt 


ze mi-zo ro mr 
‘Miriam and Yaakov are afraid of one another’ 


miryam ve-yaakov poHadim DIM) 3pyn ON 


For group activity, one uses two plural pronouns, NIN ...n9N éle.. éle: 


ha-toshavim san'u éle et éle TON NN TON NOV D^avwn 
the inhabitants hated these om these ‘The inhabitants hated one another’ 
(i.e one group hated the other) 


as against nt NN nt ... ..ze et ze '...one another’ (i.e each person hated the 
other). 


FURTHER READING 

Berman 19792, 1980, b; Bin-Nun 1979; Dahan 1980; Givón 1973; Glinert 1978; Levenston 1976; 
Rubinstein 1968, 1971:83ff., 2.4, 1973; Sadka 1978: 298ff., 1981:192 ff., 222 ff, Schwarzwald 
1979b. 


8. Quantifiers 


8.1 Introduction 
Quantifiers are a part of speech denoting quantity (and including 
numerals). Rather like nouns, they act as subject, object etc. or, most commonly, 
they qualify a noun: 


shesh " six’ vu 
hayu,. There were r vn 
káma a few no» 
SUBJ 
harbe a lot’ nan 
.,; maspik «y aq enough’ maon 
asiti. ccn I did omy 
Hétsi half ^n y 
et ha-rov most' ann NN 
OBJ 
od *more Ty 
ktsat — balátot ‘a few tiles’ mo»3 nsp 
hamon ‘loads of yon 
she’ar ‘the rest of NU 
kol ha-dibrot ‘all commandments’ nm 25 
aséret *the ten mwy 


For ‘measure phrases’, as in the following example, see 36.10. 


knu esrim méter dikt DPT ^05 mawy »p 
MEASURE PHRASE 
buy twenty metres plywood ‘Buy twenty metres of plywood’ 


8.2 Quantifiers: general form 
Quantifiers have no special shape or inflection, except that (1) 
numerals inflect in a way somewhat reminiscent of nouns! for gender, number 
and construct (see 8.9); and (2) fractions for 5th to 10th and for 100th are 
derived from the feminine form of the ordinals - n^wv»on Hamishit *1/5th', 
PNN me'it *1/100th’°, etc. 

The difference between quantifiers and degree words is essentially that the 
latter generally relate to a verb or adjective: nN3 {TNND/NYP} {ktsat/me'od} 
ge’e '[slightly/very) proud’. With abstract nouns, however, quantifiers will 
themselves denote ‘degree’: n3 (naà^ón/nsp] (ktsat/harbe) gaava 
*(slight/much) pride’. 
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Quantity can also be expressed by certain (irregular) adjectives, e.g. 7219 
merube, ‘many, much’, vyn me'at ‘a little, few’, 0° 1MN aHadim ‘a few’. See 
8.15. 


8.3 Quantifying what? 

Quantifiers generally state amount or portion, i.e. they are ‘amount 
quantifiers’? or ‘partitive quantifiers’ respectively (a distinction that helps 
explain their behaviour), either for an explicit noun or for one directly implied. 
Many quantifiers can act as both amount and partitive quantifiers; others are 
intrinsically partitive, e.g. D^v3Nn 231^ rov ha-anashim ‘most of the people’, 
or intrinsically express amount, e.g. Q^VJN >T ^n? yoter miday anashim ‘too 
many people’. 

Amount quantifiers: 


ratsiti Hamisha dapim, ve-hevet shisha nwv NAN) DIT AWN OPSI 
EXPLICIT N N IMPLIED 


I-wanted five sheets and you-brought six 


Partitive quantifiers: 


Hamisha me-ha-sfarim nimkeru ve-Hélek p»m NIN) 035070 nvnn 
hushalu yRVIN 
EXPLICIT N N IMPLIED 


five of the books were-sold and a-portion were-lent 


Amount quantifiers can also be ‘open-ended’, i.e. relate to non-specific thing(s) 
(but not people):3 


harbe kara li ‘A lot happened to me’ (^ mp nn 
hevet yoter miday *You brought too much' IM ^n» NNN 


This is not possible for ‘precise’ numerals‘ (unless, of course, referring back to 
a noun just mentioned): 1123»? j»22* *milyon yitnagdu ‘A million will 
object’. Here a word like n*v3N anashim ‘people’ is needed. 


8.4 Definite and non-definite, singular and plural quantifiers 
Quantifiers are more restricted than nouns. 


Amount quantifiers 
Aside from numerals, which can be either definite or non-definite, 
e.g. 
shesh six’ vu 


kaH ‘Take 


" " n 
et ha-shesh ha-éle these six" TONN vun NN e 


most amount quantifiers are indefinite,’ as in example (1) and ruling out exam- 
ple (2): 


(1) ktsat ‘A bit nsp 
harbe nizrak ‘A lot is thrown out’ py nan 
káma ‘How much n5 

(2) *ha- ktsat she-nish'ar.. 'The little that remains..." NWI NSP -. 

lario: boi lot bs a 


naan ' 
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Partitive quantifiers 

Fractions are generally indefinite, eg. (...9) n^»^vy »nov^risásti 
asirit (mi...) ‘I sprayed a tenth (of...)’, (...9) »sn >> 3n ten li Hétsi (mi...) ‘Give 
me half (of...)’.6 pn Hélek ‘part, some’ is similar. 

The following partitives are generally definite: 1177 ha-rov ‘most’, m33 
-n marbit ha- ‘most of the’ (only construct); 997 ha-kol ‘all, everything, every- 
one’; 1N9N/ NWN Aa-she'ar/ha-yéter ‘the rest’. With a noun -n ka- ‘the’ will 
appear only on the noun, as is usual with construct constructions (8.5): 


rov ha-etim dolfim c»5511 woy AN 
most the pens leak *Most pens leak' 
*Most of the pens 


kol ha-Hatulim tsadim Os O»5innn 55 

all the cats hunt ‘All cats 3 
P hunt 
All the cats 

yéter ha-Heshbonot nisgeru MD) npuvunn m 

rest the accounts were-closed "The rest of the accounts were closed' 


The noun can be intrinsically definite: 


aHyotay np Dy sisters' nPnN 


kol É 
éle these TN 


223 


As for the noun, it must be definite in its own right when introduced by a parti- 
tive quantifier: 
"vy 


. éser 
heHzárti Hélek me-ha-kosot mon» pon »nn 


ten 


‘I returned of the cups’ 


except where the fractions, especially with units of measurement, express 
amount rather than ‘part of something’ (forming construct phrases), eg. y3^ 
nyv réva shaa *1/4 hour’ (a quarter-hour), nawn »xsn Hatsi misra ‘a half (i.e 
half-time) job’, as against n? vn» »xsn hétsi me-ha-misra ‘half of the job’, etc.’ 

Only fractions go into the plural, eg. nwy »nv shtey asiriyot ‘2/10’, 
NNN ND káma aHuzim ‘how many percent. 


8.5 The join between quantifier and noun 


8.5.1 Types of link 
Quantifiers are linked to their nouns in three main ways: 
By the preposition -» mi-: 


shisha me-ha-nerot nnn nvv 
six of the candles ‘six of the candles’ 
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By the construct construction: 


shéshet ha-nerot n'rnnvv 
CONSTRUCT 
six the candles ‘the six candles’ 


By mere juxtaposition: 
shisha nerot ny nww 
six candles ‘six candles’ 
In the ‘construct’ (6.2), -n ha- ‘the’ leapfrogs to the last word, and the quantifier 
has a special construct form where this is available (see below and 8.9). Occa- 
sionally the preposition 5w shel ‘of is used instead. 
The choice between these three types of join depends on the type of quanti- 
fier, as illustrated in the following sections. 


8.5.2 Partitive quantifiers 
Partitive quantifiers that are always definite (8.4) require the con- 


struct:? 
maHatsit ‘half of msn 
marbit ‘most of maw 
TOV ; ‘most of i m 
kol ha-shdarim ‘all of the messages watun 5> 
she’ar ‘the rest of ANU 
yéter ‘the rest of am 


Pronouns are suffixed (1Nw she'ar disallows them), with phonetic adjustments 
in the following quantifiers: 


ruba, rubénu, rubHem... ‘most of it, etc.’ .2am ay ,nan 
kula, kuleH, kulánu.. ‘all of it, etc.’ DID T ,n5»1» 
yitra, yitrénu, yitram... ‘the rest of it, etc.’ D^? n nm 


Most other partitives require -) mi- when preceding a definite noun: 
Fractions: 


: me-ha-kartisim of the cards' VDV 
rév; ‘a quarter ^ 
"T mehem Spr of them' onn n 
and similarly, i22n Hélek ‘part, some’, »sn Hétsi ‘half’, etc.'? 
Other quantifiers: 
Hamisha me-ha-kartisim ‘five of the cards vV nwon 
mehem of them ons 


and similarly, NIN me’ot ‘hundreds’, NN káma ‘a few’, nann harbe ‘lots’ etc. 

However, NNN ,7nN eHad, ahat *one'!! can take either -Đ mi- or the con- 
struct. Its construct form is 7nN aHad (masculine) and nnn aHat (femi- 
nine): 


eHad me-ha-vradim *one of the roses' DTW TAN 
aHad ha-vradim WTN INN 
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8.5.3 Amount quantifiers 
Within a ‘definite’ noun phrase (eg. ‘the six boys’), numerals from 
‘two’ upwards require the construct. Some even have a special construct form 
(8.9). 


Definite Indefinite 

élef ha-shanim DWN QIN élef shanim DV ON 
1000 the years ‘the 1000 years’ 1000 years ‘1000 years’ 
shéshet ha-bragim o»0nnnvv shisha bragim c»0ninvv 
CONSTRUCT FREE FORM 

six the screws ‘the six screws’ Six screws “six screws’ 
shloshténu »ynvipw shlosha meitanu DNNN NVIdY 
three-us ‘the three of us’ three of-us ‘three of us’ 


Similarly, Oy me'at ‘little’ (no suffixes or construct form): 


me'at ha-yedi'ot ha-magi'ot myn MPPI VYN 
little the news that arrives ‘the little news that arrives’ 
as against ...nn Vyn me'at me-ha... ‘a little of the..’. 
Fraction + unit of measurement is treated as ‘amount’, not ‘partitive’; it 
requires the construct: 


Hatsi sha’a “1/2 hour’ nyv sn 
shney shlish mayl *2/3 mile' N wow »v 
The ‘imprecise’ numerals (which are in several respects not strictly numerals) 
can use the construct, eg. nY?Vy asrot ‘tens (of...)’, 23199 milyoney ‘millions 
(of...)’, as does 190 mispar ‘a number of." 
Other quantifiers, and numerals within indefinite noun phrases (eg. ‘six 
boys’), are simply juxtaposed to their noun. They usually precede it: 


harbe Hanuyot ‘many shops’ moin 7347 
kaful Hanuyot ‘twice as many shops’ nvon 5355 
be-mínimum hotsa'ot *with a minimum of expenses' TNNYIN 0199999092 


However, a»nv ,o»?»3v shnáyim, shtáyim ‘two (m.,f. becomes construct to 
its noun: 09°27) ?nv shtey garbáyim ‘two socks’; in formal usage, ?1 day 'suf- 
ficient’ becomes ?' dey: 0» ¥NNN 1 dey maamatsim ‘sufficient efforts’.'4 

A few juxtaposed quantifiers follow their noun, notably 1190-)>N en-sfor 
‘countless’, 19295 /emaHbir ‘abundant’, also: 


shéled eHad TAN 175v hafta’ot la-rov 3v mynon 
Skeleton one ‘one skeleton’ surprises abundant 'abundant surprises' 


A few can either precede or follow, notably 190 mispar‘a number of (casually 
it precedes), 10->92 bii-sof ‘countless’ and 910-)?N en-sof ‘countless’.'5 
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Certain nouns whose pattern of agreement shows them to be quantifiers too 
can take the construct or 5v shel, eg. 


8.5.4 


mabul 2 i 2 5120 
shéfa (shel) omanim omdim larédet alénu wy NT armaw DIIN (Vv) yov 
a-torrent 


(of) artists are-due to-descend on-us 
a-host 


Measure expressions 
Measure expressions are usually juxtaposed to their noun (see also 


36.10). Example of physical measurements are:!® 


shloshim méter bad 73 Wn O»v'»v 
thirty metre cloth *thirty metres of cloth' 
ha-kílo batsal 931 "pn 
the kilo onion *the kilo of onions' 


Time and other abstract measurements are often juxtaposed, or use 2v shel ‘of 
with inverse word order, expecially in casual usage: 


tiyul shel shisha yamim = shisha yamim mn nuv = OD NYY JY IPO 
tiyul o 

trip of six days = six days trip ‘a six-day trip’ 

maasar shel esrim shana = esrim DAVY = MY DAVY SY ONN 
shana maasar ‘OND MW 

jail of twenty year = twenty year jail ‘twenty years’ jail’ 

hishtatfut shel méa aHuz = = NNN AND DY monnun 

méa aHuz hishtatfut monnwn ONN NNN 
participation of 100% = 100% participation *10096 participation’ 


Formal usage prefers the construct: 9190 »n» nvv shisha yemey tiyul (six days- 


of trip). 


8.6 
8.6.1 


Partitive -% mi- in general 


Types of partitive construction 
Partitives usually involve a quantifier + plural noun, eg. O?^3V 


p»5» nnno shnáyim me-ha-Hayalim ‘two of the soldiers’. They can however 
involve collective nouns, eg. n*t»n»nn o»»v shnáyim me-ha-yeHida ‘two of 
the platoon’; here O0?»3v shndyim ‘two’ represents ‘two persons’, not ‘two pla- 


toons'.!" 


Not only quantifiers but also certain pronouns take a partitive - mi-: 


mishehu mehem hilshin someone of-them informed Pvn ono nw 


a mehem lo notar no one of-them remained 1m) N5 onn — 
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mi. 9 who = 92 9 » 
éz banav huHtar? which of his-sons was-crowned?  ? € 
éle miken she-yad'u.. those of-you that knew... JT 120 NIN 


A distinctive trait of these pronouns is that they often become definite in antici- 
pation of a following definite noun, witness the direct object marker nN et. So 
too does TNN eHad ‘one (of...)’. 9) mi ‘who?’ is intrinsically definite 


hitstarHu laatsor et mishehu mehem OND NWN NN MYY DNN 
they-had to-arrest om someone of-them ‘They had to arrest one of them’ 


Neither nouns nor adjectives are followed by partitives with -» mi-: 


‘af katsin mehem... OM psp qu* 
no officer of-them... 


*ha-ktsinim meitánu (v she-benénu) MPIV v) NNN o»»spn* 
the officers of-us (that are among-us) 


*ha-svuHa me-ha-baayot (v ba-baayot) (mpyaa v) nyyann n»uvon* 
the thorniest of the problems (in-the problems) 


8.6.2 Four (formal) partitive constructions 
Partitive phrases can introduce an exceptional relative clause of 
‘being’, lacking a relative conjunction and explicit word for ‘be’: 


ha-ulam yipataH bifney élef tsofim, /O°91¥ AIN 7393. nno» DNNN 
rubam yisreelim bimkoram, she.. „WU ,OVpPN c»5»N^v» 313 
PARTITIVE 
PHR 


the hall will-open to 1000 spectators, most-of-them Israelis by-origin, who... 


They also introduce regular relative clauses (or even main clauses); the -5 mi- 
* noun can be separated from the quantifier: 


ha-shana tipálnu be-He-élef olim, Hy ANDI »2»o AWN 
she-mehem nikletu ba-avoda Tay wp) snaw 
me’al shésh-me’ot nwn-vvu Syd 
this year we-handled about 1000 immigrants, that of-them [=of whom] were- 
absorbed in work over 600 PARTITIVE 
PARTITIVE 


Equivalent to ‘appositional’ 2515 kolel ‘including’ (after a comma) is onn 
mehem *of them', which introduces a quantifier (alternatively: ona bahem + 
noun or 073°. benehem + noun or quantifier): 


ha-shana nirshemu matayim Hiburim, {VPN o»nND WW) MVN 
mehem shloshim be-anglit MINI wuy OND 
this year were-registered 200 theses, of-which 30 [are] in English 
Unlike the three foregoing constructions, the fourth does not necessarily refer 
back. The quantifier ‘one’ or ‘some’ (...of them, of the chairs - and particularly 
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‘superlatives’: ...of the best, of the shortest) can be left unsaid in certain contexts 
- at the head of a major phrase, but for perceptual reasons not ahead of the 
verb. Examples are set out below. 

Superlatives following a verb (mostly as direct object ): 


shaláHnu mi-meytav saHkanéynu w»pnv ao»an onov 
we-sent [some] of the-best-of our-players 


Predicate (casual usage too): 


im ata rotse she-ha-báyit yiye naki, pp) mr» WINY AYN ANN ON 
lo me-ha-nekiyim beyoter aval... JIN NA 0»p3n50 NI 
‘If you want the house to be clean, 
not (one) of the cleanest but...’ 


mitkan ze hu min ha-dugma’ot N23 yo NIN Mm ypnn 
le-pituHim she-bahem tomeH ha-vaad TYNA Pan onayv wmm 
‘This installation is (one) of the examples 
of developments that the committee 
is supporting’ 


Subject: 
haya bo mi-tmimut ha-yeladim ETN MIVAN 3 mmn 
was in-him of naivety the children "There was something of a 
child's naivety in him' 
Apposition: 
alfey bney nóar she-shahu etslénu DOIN INWY IYIN- ^52N 
zman rav, mehem afilu shanim,... DIY YON 073 ,3* yat 
‘Thousands of young people that stayed 
with us a long while, (some) of them 
even years,...' 
nimtsa be-yaday miHtav mi ***, ttt N IMN DPI NND 
mi-baaley ha-moadon yrryyon ya 
‘I have in my hands a letter from ***, 
(one) of the owners of the club’ 
Parenthesis: 
nimtse'u sham tseirim nilhavim mand) O"»yN DV INSYN) 
(mehem hispíku le-hipared me-rik'am) (Dyp^n DN? x»5on oni) 
"There were present excited youngsters 
((some) of whom had managed to break 
away from their background) 
Attribute: 
yesh kan rüaH leHima kmo ya5 TN nm JN v 
be-yeHida kravit me-ha-meulot miyan wap NPW 


‘There is here a fighting spirit like in the best 
combat units (/it. unit combat of the best)’ 
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8.7 Types of quantified noun 
Most quantifiers take both singular ‘mass’ and plural ‘countable’, and 
both human and non-human, nouns: 


káma mesibot, harbe? how-many parties, a-lot? Maw MVN n> 
PL. 
COUNTABLE 

kama 6Hel, harbe? how-much food, a-lot? MAAN DN ADD 
s. 
MASS 


However, only the plural is used with non-interrogative 1:2 káma ‘a few’, eg. 
m? vn nn káma mesibot ‘a few parties’, not »51N nn2* *káma óHel ‘a few 
food’ (except 1t n> ‘káma zman ‘a little while’). Similarly, 790» mispar ‘a 
few’, and the quantity adjectives (8.15) O° 1™NN aHadim, 097190 sfurim ‘a few’ 
use the plural. 

A plural or an abstract mass singular noun is generally used with 3^ rav, 
nan merube ‘much/many’, vyn me'at, oyYo mu'at ‘a little/ a few’, eg. 
noyn/ma^ ma^vn mesibot rabot/meatot 'many/ a few parties’, 
nvyn/nan 0710 savlanut meruba/meata *much/a little patience’, but 
not noyn n2?^* *riba meata ‘a little jam'.! 

n3p ktsat is not commonly used with plural human nouns, hence nsp 
0°72 ktsat bgadim ‘a few clothes’ but 0°v)N nə káma anashim ‘a few peo- 
ple’. 

TY od ‘more, another’ takes both countable and mass nouns in the singu- 
lar: 


od sug ‘another sort’ DO Ty od tal ‘more dew' 5o Ny 
od sugim ‘more sorts’ m0 Ty MASS 
COUNTABLE 


8.8 Quantifiers and their predicate: agreement 


8.8.1 Quantifier without noun 
Quantifiers without a noun are masculine when referring to a thing 
even where one has a specific feminine noun in mind: 


kama bira nishpeHa ve-kama nish'ar (*nishara)? Amny) SMW) TID) n29v) ma no» 
r T m. f. 
how-much beer spilled and how-much is-left (*is-left)? 


For plural things, quantifiers adopt the gender of what they refer to: 


Hélek pan 
kama pitriyot aHilot, ve- ha-she'ar marilot MPY NUN 1 MYON nao moa» 
ha-rov ann 
f.pl. f.pl. f.pl. 
some 
some mushrooms [are] edible and the rest [are] poisonous 


the majority 
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For people, natural sex and number prevails:!? 


éfo ha-yeHida? ha-rov yeshenim (*yeshena) (mawa) EW? ANN MPN NHN 
fs. m. pl. fs. 
Where's the unit? The majority are-asleep (*is-asleep) 


8.8.2 Quantifier + noun 
With a construct or a juxtaposed quantifier (8.5), agreement of the 
predicate is generally determined by the noun (i.e in }192n 92 kol ha-melon 
‘all the melon’, the quantifier is modifier and the noun is nucleus).? When the 
noun is a personal pronoun, i.e a suffix, agreement of person ensues: 


she'ar ha-dira meluHléhet NIIDI VAN ANY 
CONSTRUCT fs. fis. ‘The rest of the flat is dirty’ 
rest the flat dirty 


me’at gvina nafla n25) NVN VYN 
CONSTRUCT f.s. f.s. 
a-little cheese dropped 


yoter miday Hem’a nitsreHa n2^3) ANNAN OT ^n» 
JUXTAPOSED f.s. f.s. 
too much butter was-consumed 


kulánu / rubénu shárnu Dw DIMM 
Ist pl. Ist pl. Ist pl. 
all-of-us/most-of-us sang 


With a partitive -) mi-, either the noun or its quantifier determines agreement 
(the latter according to its inherent masculine or feminine shape) when referring 
to singular things: 


Ee eT neegar (m.s.) AN) $ 
Hétsi me-ha-Humtsa neegéret (f.s.) TN nono sn 
m.s. f.s. 
half of the acid is-stored 

is-stored 


For people or plural things, the quantifier tends to adopt their natural sex and 
number, not their person:?! 


Hétsi me-ha-Hatsaiyot pgumot MIMI nvNsnnn sn 
f.pl. f.pl. 

half of the skirts [are] faulty 

mikem 

5 
Hélek 2^4 pl. yad’u wr L2 pon 
x TyPrena 
me-ha-yeHida 3" pl. 
f.s. 
of-you 


some knew 


of the unit 
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8.8.3 Measure expression + noun 
Physical measurements (8.5.4) tend to determine agreement: 


nishpeHu li esrim liter délek PIT WD cay ?5 3325 
AGREEMENT AGREEMENT 
were-spilled to-me twenty litre fuel ‘I had a spill of twenty litres of fuel’ 


With abstract measurements the noun tends to determine agreement, as in: 


rp lefaHot esrim aHuz hishtatfut monnun HNN ovy mno» ANH 
AGREEMEENT f.s. AGREEMENT 
ME at-least 2096 participation "There was at least a 2096 
participation' 


89-11 NUMERALS 


8.9 Cardinals (1, 2 etc.) 


8.9.1 ‘Free’ and ‘construct’ structures 
The ‘free’ form of the numeral expresses amount with an indefinite 
noun, as in example (1) below, or with no noun, as in examples (2,3). It is also 
used with partitive -» mi- ‘of’, as in example (4): 


(1) shisha rofim ‘six doctors’ DNDN nvv 
(2) shaalu shisha "They asked six’ nuv NW 
(3) shaalu et ha-shisha *They asked the six" nvvn NN DRY 
(4) shisha me-ha-rofim ‘six of the doctors’ SNIN nvv 


The construct construction, in which some numerals have a special construct 
form, expresses amount for a definite noun. Where -n Aa- ‘the’ is involved, it 
leapfrogs to the last noun, as is usual with constructs: 


shéshet ha-rofim ve-shéshet aHeyhem DOMINAN nuv o»N9nn nvv 
CONSTRUCT CONSTRUCT ‘the six doctors and their 
six the doctors and six brothers-their six brothers' 
shéshet ^ aHey ha-méleH TNN ONN nvv 
CONSTRUCT CONSTRUCT 

six brothers the king ‘the six brothers of the king’ 


8.9.2 Masculine and feminine numerals 
Masculine and feminine cardinal numerals usually go with masculine 
and feminine nouns, respectively. These nouns may be explicit or just 
implied: 
bikshu Hamisha tikim ve-hevénu shisha AVY DRAM OPN nvnn wpa 
they-wanted five bags and we-brought six 


However, some numerals have just one form for both genders. Moreover, casual 
(and above all, substandard) usage sometimes simply employs the feminine 
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form for ‘two’ to ‘ten’, particularly for ‘two’; for ‘11’ to ‘19’ this practice is espe- 
cially widespread: 


ratsiti shésh-esre banim ve-shésh-esre banot MM Wwy"vw) 002 nwy^vv IST 














f. form m. f. form f. na 
I-wanted 16 boys and 16 girls 
Feminines also serve as ‘neutrals’, to denote a number in the abstract:? 
aHat-shtáyim-shalosh! *One-two-three! 'UY2U-D?nV-nnx 
(eg. in races) 
lispor ad éser! ‘Count to ten!" wy Ty NIVI 
Numeral forms under 100 
MASCULINE FEMININE 
Free Construct Free Construct 
1 eHad TMN aHad 1nN | aHat nnn aHat nnN 
2 shnáyim ow shney »wW | shtayim o»nv shtey ony 
3 shlosha nw»v shlóshet nv»v | shalosh wiv shlosh! vv 
4 arba'a ny3^W arbáat NYIN | árba? YIN 
5 Hamisha nvon Haméshet nvnn|Hamesh von as 
6 shisha nwv shéshet nwv |shesh vv in 
7 shiv'a nyav shivat nyav | shéva yaw free 
8 shmona mmv shmonat nov | shmóne? Tov form 
9 tish'a nywn tishat nywn|tésha/téysha — yvn 
10 asara nwy aséret pwy | éser wy 
MASCULINE FEMININE? 
11 aHad-asar ^vy7TnN | aHát-esre nmwvy-nnN 
12 shném-asar ^Vy^D?Y) | shtém-esre mwy-o»nv 
13 shloshá-asar ^vy7nvY»v | shlósh-esre mwy viv 
14 arba’a-asar ^wy"ny3^N | arbá-esre MWY" IW 
15 Hamishá-asar ^vy"nvnn | Hamésh-esre mwy vnn 
16 shishá-asar ^uy"nwv | shésh-esre mwy wy 
17 shiva-asar ^vy"ny3v | shvá-esre nmwy-yav 
18 shmoná-asar wy" | shmóne-esre* mwy mmy 
19 tish'á-asar ^uy"nyvni tsha-esre nvy-yun 
20 esrim ovy 
21 esrim ve-eHad NN) wawy | esrim ve-aHat nnn) DWY 
22 esrim ve-shnáyim? o» o»wylesrim ve-shtáyim Dp» nw) wawy 
30 shloshim® wuy 
40 arba’im Dyn NT 
50 Hamishim Dvnn 
60 shishim wvv 
70 shiv'im Dyv 
80 shmonim wmv 
90 tish'im oyun 
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Notes: 
Casually, the masculine construct is preferred: nv1»v shidshet and similarly nwyn 
Haméshet, nww shéshet (creating pre-final stress throughout the feminine con- 
struct). 
In puristic usage arbá, shmoné; also in the numerals 24, 28, 34, etc. 
Feminines are shaped differently than those for 1-9, but like 3-9 of 300-900. 
Casual speech may drop the first e in esre, giving aHát-sre, etc. 
All of these are indivisible compounds - not phrases, thus not n*vy-vv IN WON? 
*Hamesh o shésh-esre ‘15 or 16’. 
4 Casually also shmond-esre, in line with shvá-esre tshd-esre 
Also, particularly in formal usage, 03w51... ..u-shnáyim, nW... ...u-shmone in 
*22; 28" etc. 
$ 30-90 are based on the 3-9 masculine stem. 


w N 


8.9.3 Syntax 
‘T’, alone among numerals, follows its noun, eg. TNN 53 gal eHad 
‘one wave’, except in the partitive sense of ‘one of.'; wann TAN, 
0930 TNN eHad me-ha-galim, aHad ha-galim ‘one of the waves’. As part of 
a larger number, too, it precedes its noun: 0%3pt TNN) o»yav shivim ve-eHad 
zkenim ‘71 elders’. Similarly, o»^o91v nvi1»v ty TNN eHad ad shlosha 
shoftim ‘one to three judges’. Thus TNN eHad is only a quasi-adjective? 

‘2’, alone among numerals, uses its construct form with indefinite as well as 
definite nouns, when directly preceding them: 0°17 »»v shney dagim 'two fish', 
but 037 nv12v IN O»»v shnáyim o shlosha dagim ‘two or three fish’ and 
D?*2V V» >> D) gam li yesh shnáyim ‘I’ve also got two’. Nor is its construct 
form (or indeed any construct numeral form) used in compounds, i.e where it 
is part of a larger numeral: 


esrim ve-shtáyim otiyot NOMIN O»nmuoonvy 

‘twenty-two letters’ 
‘21, 22’ etc. and all additive combinations, eg. 670, 1245, are made by stringing 
numerals together, with higher before lower.?* In casual usage -) ve- ‘and’ is usu- 
ally inserted before the final numeral, if this is a numeral from 1 to 9,25 eg. 
V12V wvv NNN méa shishim ve-shalosh ‘163’ as against ww nN» méa 
shishim ‘160°. Purist usage, however, makes no distinction: D^vv NNN méa 
ve-shishim ‘160’. 


8.9.4 Numerals over 100 


Numeral forms from 100 onwards 
TM M———— M ————————— 


100 méa! nNa 600 shésh-me'ot mmnp-vv 
200 matáyim? o»nwD 700 shvá-me'ot mmwn-yav 
300 shlósh-me'ot? mwND-w'»v 800 shmóne-me'ot mWD-nmvv 
400 arbá-me'ot nmD-yaàN 900 tshá-me'ot TmND-yun 


500 Hamésh-me'ot mw2n-von 
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1000 élef 95x — 6000 shéshet-alafim t»32N-nvv 
2000 alpáyim? o»99N 7000 shivát-alafim 0'55N-nyàv 
3000 shlóshet-alafim^ t»a»w-nvvv 8000 shmonát-alafim 0?92N-T0Y0V 
4000 arbáat-alafim c»55»x-nyaàN — 9000 tishat-alafim D»55N-nyvn 
5000 Haméshet-alafim t»35x-nvon 10000 aséret-alafim D^55N-nvy 





11,000 aHád-asar élef* AIN WY-TNN 
23,000 esrim-ve-shlosha élef ON nuu ovy 
1,000,000 milyon® won 
3,000,000 shlosha milyon’ won nwidw 
100 million milyard® TION 





Notes: 


w 


on 


Purists require me’d. There is an optional construct nN meat. 

This involves the true dual suffix 0>»- áyim (8.11). Jerusalem dialect pronounces it 
ma atáyim. 

These are semi-compounds (see note 24); the definite form is not n!NDn vv* *shesh 
ha-me'ot (six the hundreds) as in open phrases. Whereas the second element is the 
regular word for *hundreds', the first is an exceptional form of the numerals 3 to 9 
akin to those in 13 to 19. 

These are akin to open phrases, hence 0?^9»wn nvv shéshet ha-alafim (six the thou- 
sand) ‘the six thousand’. The second element is the regular word for ‘thousands’ but 
the first is the construct form of 3 to 10 (a unique use of these constructs). However, 
as the n- et suffix becomes n'-t in casual speech (sh/déshtalafim ‘3000’), all these forms 
may be reanalysed as 09990’... ..talafim, giving rise to substandard 0^»55n' nn» 
káma talafim ‘a few thousand’, 0^»55»v 1x?» malan talafim ‘umpteen thousand’, 
All these phrases involve the masculine numeral + singular 42x élef. (Its singularity 
is due to a ‘depluralizing’ rule, see 39.12) 

As a whole, the numbering of millions etc. involves no construct forms or peculiarities. 
Thus one can add TMN eHad as with a noun: (TNN) 15» milyon (eHad) *one/a 
million’ but not TNN 45xX* *élef eHad ‘one thousand’, NNN NNXN* *méa aHat ‘one 
hundred’; similarly Y5» »xn Hatsi milyon ‘half a million’ but not 95N »xn* *Hatsi 
élef ‘half a thousand’ etc. 

17525 milyon, 7799 milyard remain singular with any numeral. 

This is the American ‘billion’, 
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8.9.5 Other features of cardinals 
IN 0 ‘or’ can be dropped when one means ‘or maybe':?5 


shtayim shalosh (dakot etc.) ‘two or three (minutes etc.)' C. mp) wiov o»nv 
Hamisha shisha (yamim etc.) ‘five or six (days etc.) (0°) nvv nvnn 


-n ha *the' in casual usage tends not to leapfrog to the last noun when this is 
a unit of measurement (‘30 Shekels’ being not 30 individual Shekels but a mea- 
surement), thus: 


ha-shloshim shékel ‘the 30 Shekels’ Spy o»wvibun 
ha-méa kilo ‘the 100 kilos’ Y»p nnn 


*1'^, 2% etc. are usually of the form: 


aHat va-Hétsi ‘one and (a) half "sm NNN 
shtáyim va-réva ‘two and (a) quarter’ yan o»nv 


Similarly, when the fraction comes with a noun, the usual order is: 


shnáyim va-Hétsi Hadarim "two and (a) half rooms’ OTN ^s m o» 


But when definite, the ‘whole number’ in the fraction tends to adopt neutral, 
i.e feminine form (rather than construct or even ‘free’ masculine form): 


shalosh va-Hétsi ha-amudim D’TINYN ^?xm vi»v 
f. m. 
three and half the pages ‘the three and a half pages’ 


Cardinals are used in neutral form as serial numbers: ^w y 119 kav éser ‘route 
10° (contrast with ».>wyn npn ha-kav ha-asiri ‘the tenth route’), yaw 7917 
dugma shéva ‘example 7’, etc. The noun is juxtaposed, not in construct form. 
They also denote the day of the month (masculine, like the word o» yom ‘day’), 
the year (feminine, like n3w shana ‘year’), and hours and minutes (the latter 
masculine, although n5? daka ‘minute’ is feminine). Ordinals too can denote 
the day of the month: 


ad shiv'a be-merts/ha-shvi'i be-merts yI WIV YNI nyàv TY 
m 

till seven in March/the seventh in March ‘till March 7° 

me’az shloshim ve-shéva yaw) O"vY»v tND 


‘since 37 (= 1937) 

aHshav Hamisha le-Hamesh von? nvnn PWY 

m. f. ‘It’s now five (m.) to five (f.)’ 

Pronoun numerals are of three kinds. 15 kaH refers back to a stated num- 
ber: 


méa narkisim ve-od yoter mi-kaH kalaniyot nYv355 30 ^n» "yn t^p AND 
‘a hundred daffodils and even more than that number of anemones’ 
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For an indefinite number 121 12 kaH ve-kaH is used: 


tlushim be-shóvi shel kaH ve-kaH shkalim m>py T5 13 Sw »nv3 ov»n 
‘coupons with a value of so many (lit. such and such) shekels’ 


As part of a larger number n5» káma is employed: 


leHidat shishim ve-Háma naHatim O'nn) mo» ovv nr»5 
*the capture of sixty plus (lit. sixty and a few) marines' 


‘Hundreds (of...) etc., i.e the imprecise numbers, are expressed by the regular 
plurals of the numerals? n1^vy asrot ‘tens’, NINN me'ot ‘hundreds’, 0^92N 
alafim ‘thousands’, n1332 revavot ‘tens of thousands’, 01979 milyónim ‘mil- 
lions’. When followed by a noun they are construct. 


bulim? yesh li kama asrot mwy 79D °F v 109912 
stamps? are to-me a-few tens ‘Stamps? I have a few score’ 
me'ot rabanim ba'im?? DNI 0997 MNN 


‘Hundreds of rabbis are coming’ 


8.10 Ordinals (1st, 2nd, etc.) 
Ordinals from 1st to 10th are regular adjectives derived from the fem- 
inine cardinal numerals (except 1), with an ...i...+ suffixed -i pattern from 3rd 
to 10th: 


gamárti rishon ‘I finished Ist wn n0 
sheni 2nd »v 
shlishi 3rd wow 
revi'i 4th »y1^ 
Hamishi 5th own 
shishi 6th ww 
shvi'i 7th »yav 
shmini 8th PNW 
tshi'i 9th own 
asiri 10th yyy 


The feminine form is 731wN7 rishona ‘\st’, n?»3v shniya ‘2nd’, otherwise add 
n- -t. 

For ‘11th’ onwards, one employs the cardinal numerals (8.9) directly as ordi- 
nals, agreeing with their noun, eg.: 


ha-ish ha-esrim u-shlosha?? nuv o»wvyn WNN 
m m. 
the man the twenty and three ‘the 23rd man’ 


Note also 22-y1v-»nn Oyo. ba-páam ha-mi yodéa káma ‘for the ump- 
teenth (lit. who knows how many) times’. These occur only with definite nouns, 
which rules out: 


*kol ish esrim Davy WN ?5* 
every man twenty (‘every 20th man’) 
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*gamárti esrim?! mawy oni" 
(‘I finished 20th (lit. twenty)’) 


Digital vs. non-digital 
There is thus a major divide between the numerals 1-10 (‘digitals’) 
and 11+. Digitals are simpler in basic shape, yet have special construct forms, 
ordinal adjectives and obligatory gender distinction. 
Note, however, that construct syntax is possible with numerals over 10 too: 


shlósh-me'ot ha-shanim miva MND vbw 
three hundreds the years ‘the three-hundred years’ 


The numerals from 11 upwards also allow ‘plural-loss’ (39.12) in certain nouns, 
eg. NIV o»v12v shloshim shana ‘thirty year [i.e years)’. 


8.11 Dual 
With time units, Hebrew expresses ‘two’ by the dual suffix o» 
-áyim, not by DY nw shtáyim:?? 


shaatáyim ‘two hours’ o»nyv 
yomáyim ‘two days’ o»n» 
shvu'áyim *two weeks' oD» yaw 
Hodsháyim *two months' o»vuTn 
shnatáyim *two years' o»nv 


Strictly speaking, 0»>- -dyim generally denotes ‘two consecutive (days etc.)'; 
thus: 


hitsati shney yamim aHerim DANN DM NW ^nysn 

‘I suggested two other days’ 

A consequence of 0»»- -dyim being a numeral is the construction 011? 

nv15»v yomáyim shlosha (days-two three) ‘two or three days’, DO Nyw nyw 

sha'a shaatáyim (hour hours-two) ‘an hour or two’, which is parallel to p>» nw 

mp3 vi5v shtáyim shalosh dakot ‘two or three minutes’ (8.9). Nor is a further 
numeral allowed: 09191» »3v* *shney yomáyim (two days-two) 

However, D??- -dyim is often just a plural suffix, notably with nouns for 

things typically in pairs: 0979.7 (vv /»^nvi tshtey/shesh) ragláyim * ttwo/six) 

legs'. See 39.11. 


8.12 Individual quantifiers: further details 
TINN eHad ‘one’: As a partitive (using construct or -» mi- ), it is 
optionally definite by association with its definite noun, bence nn et (5.1) may 
be used (optionally): 


sha'álti (et) eHad me-ha-morim DWANA TMN (NN) NINY 
I-asked (om) one of the teachers 


The same holds for -) TNN 55 kol eHad mi- ‘each of, - INN 9N af eHad 
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mi- ‘none of, and possibly even -Ð 0») shnáyim mi- ‘two of. It is also a 
pronoun denoting ‘someone’ (see 7.8). 

25 kol with the meaning ‘every/any’ is used with indefinite nouns, and 
belongs with ‘determiners’ (9.2): 


eyn kol sakana ‘There isn’t any danger’ 20 9D PN 
yesh kol sug ‘There’s every type’ ao 92 wv 

1'Y od, unlike other quantifiers, qualifies pronouns, eg. *3y ^D mi od ‘who 
else’, 1nv»n 11» od mishehu ‘someone else’, and even already quantified 
nouns: NNN 19) 119 od nemala aHat ‘one more ant’. 

‘The least’ is expressed by vyn *5n ha-Hi me'at (the most little) or especially 
often NINS »2n Aa-Hi paHot (the most less). However, Hebrew does not allow 
^n» »»5n* *ha-Hi yoter (the most more) for ‘the most’; instead one uses 937 
nan ha-Hi harbe (the most much) - a combination of the superlative particle 
(see ch. 20 on ‘degree words’) and the quantifier naan harbe ‘much’, eg.: 


mi aHal ha-Hi harbe dag? ‘Who ate the most fish? 7 naan ^5n 92N ^n 


>9 pi + numeral expresses *... times as (many, much) ...’, followed by the com- 
parative conjunction -) mi- or WNN measher. The numeral is usually in neu- 
tral, i.e feminine, form; purists require the masculine: 


yesh pi shalosh anashim measher... „AUNA DIN VI» 29 v 
there-are times three people than... ‘There are three times as many people 
as...” 


In this example it is inherently comparative; but it can itself take 71» yoter 
‘more’ (never NINS paHot ‘less’): 


yesh pi méa yoter neft measher... ~ WN) 09) ANY NNN 9 v 
there-is times a-hundred more oil than...'There is a hundred times more oil 
than...’ 


0??999 kifláyim ‘twice as (many)...’ (formal) and its casual synonym 5195 
kaful are inherently comparative with nouns: 


kataft kaful tmarim miména non DVN 5123 NVP 
you've-picked double dates than-her 'You've picked twice as many dates as 
her’ 


8.13 Qualifying the quantifier: - > ke- ‘about’, 195 lefaHot ‘at least’, etc. 
Certain quantifers accept qualification by degree words or other 
quantifiers. 
vyn me'at ‘little, few’, naan karbe ‘a lot, many’ accept the same degree 
words (TN) me'od ‘very’, 12-92 kol-kaH ‘so’ etc.) as the related adjectives 
vyn me'at ‘few’, 3^ rav ‘much, many’, unlike their near-synonyms Nsp ktsat 
and pnn kamon, which are not adjective-related in this way: 


nora harbe bizbuz hata naan Nó» 
awful much waste ‘an awful lot of waste’ 
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harbe me’od késef 02 TNN ni^n 
a-lot very money *very much money' 
kol-kaH me'at mazal I oyn 12-25 
so little luck *so little luck’ 


These and most other quantifiers and numerals accept 1*y od ‘more’, as in 7)y 
nsp od ktsat ‘a little more’, naan T1y od harbe ‘much more’. 

The comparative quantifers ^n? yoter ‘more’, NINI paHot ‘less’, *10 ^n» 
yoter miday ‘too much’ themselves take quantifiers (as do the comparative 
degree words (20.6)), which precede them: 

{od/harbe} yoter késef $9» ^n» {NIM TW} 
{still/much} more money 


ktsat yoter miday of My T2 ^n» nsp 
a-little too much chicken 
By contrast, the *precision quantifers' (i.e numerals and fractions, as against 
na^n harbe ‘much’, ^n» yoter ‘more’, etc.) can be qualified by a range of prep- 
ositions, focus adverbs (see ch. 22) and other adverbs, with varying syntactic 
results, as set out below. 
Directly preceding the precision quantifier:? 


od another TY 

éze/ke- some -5/nP^N 

karov le- z nearly -2 MP 
: esrim twen ww 

yoter mi more than ty y -D ^n» 

me’al le- over -3 Syn 

paHot mi- less than -D MNI 


Directly preceding the quantifier or following the whole noun phrase (cf. 
22.4);^ 


. z kim’at Mas Vyn 
nifgeshu im lefaHot élef ish WN N pei py wa) 
they-met with ed a-thousand people 


Preceding the quantifier and any prepositions, or following the noun phrase: 


beéreH/bekeruv avrvpi3/Twa3 
> bidiyuk qu pra 

nifgeshu in im élef ish WN ON DY p wna) 
minimum ov»»n 
roughly 
exactly . 

they-met oaks with 1000 people 
minimum 

..im élef ish bekeruv IPI WN AN Dy... 


...with 1000 people roughly 
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8.14 Quantifiers as predicates 
Though operative at most points where nouns are used (recall 8.1), 
quantifiers do not normally occur as predicate - except for numerals and the 
group of ‘quantity adjectives’ (8.15): 


tsraHéynu hem Hamisha nwnn on 998 
our-needs are five 


à rabot/merubot?> manam 
baayotéynu hen in wwnyya 
TE meatot moyn y á 
our-problems are ay 
few 


8.15 Adjectives of quantity 
The adjectives of quantity are as set out below. They are irregular 
adjectives rather than quantifiers. 


rav, raba, rabim, rabot ‘much, many’ ma^ 0799 39 a4 
-  meruba, merubim, merubot ‘much, many’ man) ans nan - 


mu’at, muata, muatim, muatot ‘a (little/few) moyn ,O vy ,noyvo ,oyvo 


- meata, meatim, meatot?* ‘a {little/few) moyn Dwyn moyn - 
- - aHadim, aHadot — 'a few NINN TMN - - 
- - sfurim, sfurot ‘a few’ mmo o0 - - 


Qualifying a noun, they (a) follow it, and (b) agree with it, in definiteness too: 


yesh ahada meata nyD NTON W 
there’s sympathy little ‘There’s little sympathy’ 
ha-hashpa’a ha-raba asher raHash VN WR ni^n nysvnn 
the influence the much which he-acquired ‘the great infuence which he 
acquired’ 


Moreover, they are used as predicate too (unlike some quantifiers; see again note 
35): 


baayotay hen (rabot/merubot} (mann/may n NPY 
my-problems are many 


They take degree words and comparatives, just like adjectives: 


37 > 
la-atsotav hashpa’a "ba Yoter AAV NAI ayown pmyys 
ko meruba nan n2 
to his-advice effect 8"€at more ‘His advice has ê 8reater effect 
so great so great an effect 
...baal ha-hashpa'a ha-raba beyoter ^n»3 nà^ón Ayswnn DYI... 


..with the effect the great most *...with the greatest effect" 
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metoséynu hayu meatim mehem Onn o"vyn vn ovn 
our-planes were few than-them *Our planes were fewer than theirs' 


They need no noun, if one is plain from the context: 


hayu nisyonot? ken, hayu aHadim DINN v , INYO) PN 
there-were attempts? Yes, there-were a-few 


ratsinu lehakir anashim, aH lo hispáknu — vopoun NY TN ,D'VON VINY vh 
lehakir rabim 35 wv5n5 
we-wanted to-know people, but we-didn't manage to-get-to-know many 


But this construction is not possible with mass nouns:?* 


*ratsu hitkadmut, aH husga meata me'od TNn NYY mun TN amapan as 
they-wanted progress, but was-achieved little very [- very little was 
achieved] 


or where no specific noun is understood: 


*asínu trav/mu'at) toyya/ 33) Yvy* 
we-did tmuch/a little) 
Instead, one uses the quantifiers n3^ karbe, Wyn meat (the latter being an 
uninflected quantifier as well an adjective).?? 

Unlike adjectives, (1) they are not used with concrete mass nouns, except 13 
rav in the sense of ‘considerable’: 13 pv», 90> késef, néshek rav ‘considerable 
money, weaponry’ but not 3^ 3?n* *Halav rav ‘considerable milk’, n3»33* 
nvoypn *gvina meata ‘a little cheese’; and (2) they lack certain forms, as set out 
above 


FURTHER READING 
Glinert 1976a, 1977a, 1978; Grosu 1969: 45ff; Ornan 1979a: 81ff. 
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9.1 Introduction 
Determiners are a small class of words, accompanying the noun and 
determining its precise identity or its very degree of identity. Examples are: 


ze ‘this, that’ nt 
éze ‘which?’ NYON 
kólshehu ‘any’ qw» 
kaze *such' no 
af ‘no’ qN 
kol miney ‘all kinds of »»n*55 
me'en ‘a sort of pyn 


Determiners are distinct syntactically from nouns. The verb agrees with their 
accompanying noun, even though they themselves may often look like construct 
nouns and would as such have been expected to determine agreement: 


min klala rovétset aléha my nsn n25p pn 
pet N(f.) w(f.) ‘A kind of curse rests on her’ 
a-kind-of curse rests on-her 


ikar ha-baaya niftera nmn) Myan y 
DET N (£) v (f£) "The basic problem was solved" 
basis the problem was-solved 


Many determiners are themselves required to agree with their noun: 


oto ish WN IMN ota isha NWN ANIN 
m. m. ‘that man’ t £k *that woman' 
Determiners are distinct from quantifiers, eg. 1177 ha-rov ‘most’, and adjec- 
tives in that they rarely occur without their noun (see 9.5). 
A few other items have the syntax of determiners, although in meaning they 
amount to adjectives, eg. (casual): 


hayu sham yófi shel naarot! ' my 5v x9” ov PN 
v (pl.) DET N (pl.) 
there-were there beauty of girls "There were beautiful girls there" 
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9.2 Form and meaning 
Determiners have no special shape or inflection. Some inflect (each 
in their own way) for gender and number, and some do not. This section gives 
the main morphological details, according to the semantic classes of determiner. 
Syntax is discussed in subsequent sections. 


(a) Demonstratives, i.e ‘this, that’: 
nt ze ‘this’ (here, just mentioned)’ or ‘that (there)’;! The feminine singular forms 
are nNt zot, Vt zo (F)/zu?; plural forms are NON éle or \9N élu 

1297 halálu ‘these (here, just mentioned)’ or ‘those (there)’:? occurs in the 
plural only. 

NNN Aa-hu ‘that (there, then)’: the feminine form is N^nn ha-hi; masculine 
plural onn Aa-hem; feminine plural 3nn ha-hen p. 

YN oto ‘that (there, then, aforesaid) as in ‘that other idea’, ‘that (familiar) 
as in ‘just one of those things’: the feminine singular form is NDIN ota; mascu- 
line plural BÀN otam; feminine plural nw otan (Ff). The plural is also used 
in the context ‘those.. who...’. 


(b) ‘the same’ 
IMIN oto (inflected like NYIN oto above), as in: 


kaninu otam kelim 0025 DMN wap 
we-bought (the) same dishes 
(c) ‘such’ 
nt kaze, nt2v she-kaze (inflected like nt ze above, eg. nNt» kazot etc).4 
NINI NYYD kayotse ba-éle ‘other such’ occurs only in plural form: 


méshek Hay katan ve-kayotse ba-éle shaashu'im CPyW/yU TONI NYPD) yop ^n pun 
*a small animal farm and other such amusements' 
(d) Indeterminate: 'some..(or other)' 
NPRN éze? feminine singular forms are NPN éze (o, IN ézo Fy: plural forms 
are n^N éze, 312N-^N ey-élu (F) as in: 


bishvil éze mesiba ‘for some party’ nvn APN Pw 

yesh laH éze hatsa’a? ‘Do you have some suggestion" — tnysn now T5 v» 

NINY NPN éze shehu: feminine singular forms are N^nv tN éze shehi 

(©), NNV IYN ézo shehi e; masculine plural onw nt^w éze shehem; feminine 

plural nw nt^N éze shehen r). These are sometimes written as one word, with- 

out the final alef, eg. YwneN, in the same way as 1n vn mishehu ‘someone’, 

1nv»» kólshehu ‘any’. Alternatively, N1nv shehu etc. can follow the noun, 

which it regularly does as part of the expressions N1nv ...9> kol...shehu ‘any... 
whatsoever’, NINW ...4N af... shehu ‘none..whatsoever’ (see type (i) below): 


ézeshehen shitot mmo» ywnePN 
éze shitot shehen ‘some methods or other’ yw Nw vw APN 
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1nv55» kólshehu (slightly formal):* feminine singular form »Mw >> kólshehi; 
masculine plural onw>> kólshehem; feminine plural nw kólshehen (n. 


tsariH latet tshuva kólshehi nv?» nawn nn? Pry 
“You have to give some answer’ 
(e) ‘a certain’ 
1nN eHad (this is unstressed; when stressed, it means ‘one’): feminine singular 
form NNN aHat; there is no plural. 


(eze) shnórer eHad NN Ww (APN) 
‘a certain scrounger? 


yesh laH roman eHad beshem...? 1..0U3 TMN yon 79 v» 
‘Do you have a certain novel called...’ 


nt ze (inflected like nt ze in type (a) ): 


nigéshet elay ha-isha ha-zot NNN NUNN PON Nw) 
"This woman comes up to me..' 
(f) Ill-defined: ‘a sort of...’ 
)? min is only used with singular nouns:? 


(éze) min klala rovétset aléha my nsim Np yn (NPN) 
pet pet N(f.) w(f.) 
(some) sort-of curse rests on-her 


nto kaze cy: inflection and agreement are as with nt» kaze ‘such’ (type (c.) ). 


It is unstressed: 


hu lavash kfafot kaéle NINI MID v3» NIN 
‘He wore gloves of some sort’ 


éze angli meshune kaze!” nt3 NNW INN TPN 
‘some sort of weird English guy’ 


Three determiners are drawn from the ranks of prepositions (with related 
meaning): 122 kmo,!! yn me'en mand )?y2 ke'en (o ‘like’. A further kindred 
determiner is |?02 ke-min. Examples of these forms used as determiners are: 


hirgáshti kmo zérem me-ha-Hayalim ba-ulam — Q2YN3 C»2»nivo OF va5 non 
I-felt like [= a sort of] a-current from the soldiers in-the hall 


huHlat al me'en pagrat káyits ba-siHot mmv YP mmo py Jy VINN 
they-decided on like [= a sort of] summer recess in-the talks 


hayta ke'en brit histórit mywon MI yy3 nmn 
there-was like [= a sort of] historical alliance 


As prepositions they occur in, eg.: 


kmo yo» 
be-Héder me'en ze mutkan manóa yon ypnw nt pyn ^" ài 
ke'en yy»? 


in a-room like this is—fitted a motor ‘in a room like this a motor is fitted" 
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own mishum ‘something of...’ ('? is limited to the construction ..2 w 
Own ‘there is [or any other verb of being] in... something of a...’, ie *.. 
constitutes something of a...'. This and the next three items are the only cases 
of per+n being restricted as to their function in the sentence: 


hayta ba-Hidush mishum sakana IDV OWN VIPNA nmn 
v (f) N (f.) "The idea was something of danger’ 
AGREEMENT 


there-was in-the idea something-of danger 


Similarly, 3732 be-géder, nyna bHinat, n»n22 bi-vHinat ( ‘in the nature 
of..." are found only with a noun predicating a verb of being: 


dvarav hem bHinat shvu'at shav NW nypàv nyna on vaT 
his-words are in-the-nature-of “His words are in the nature of a false 
oath false oath' 


(g) ‘the very...’ (only with abstract nouns) 
OXY étsem!* is used, as in: 


étsem ha-maHshava margiza oti ^ni nean navnon oxy 
N(f.) v(f.) ‘The very thought angers me’ 
very the thought angers me 
(h) ‘the main, the basic’ 
^^y ikar!5 is used, as in: 


ikar he-arim DYN Py 

*the main cities' 

ikar ha-sheela sovévet sviv... „PIV naa n5?Nwvn IWY 
Nf) wf.) 


basis the question revolves around... ‘The basic question revolves around...’ 


(i) Generalizing (see also 29.9 on ‘negative words’) 
22 kol with indefinite nouns denotes (1) ‘every, each’, and (2), in negatives, 
questions and conditionals (i.e non-assertive clauses), ‘any’ (F): 


ra'íti kol shinuy ‘I saw every change’ YY 53 IWNI 

im ra'íti kol shinuy... ‘If I saw any change..' PY 53 OMNI ON 
With definite nouns, by contrast, 55 kol, or 537 ha-kol, is best considered a 
quantifier (see 8.5) meaning ‘all, the whole of’, and in such cases it needs no 
noun, unlike most determiners: 


ra'iti hakol ‘I saw everything’ 927 »mwa3 


Ynv22 kólshehu ‘any’ means ‘absolutely any’ in ‘assertive’ clauses and ‘any’ 
(= 225 kol) in negatives, questions and conditionals. It inflects like 1nv»» 
kólshehu of type (d): 


ani muHan la-gur be-dira kólshehi MVI NVT ^n? 1510 5N 
‘I am willing to live in any apartment’ 
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yesh shinuy kólshehu? Naws NYY v 

‘Is there any change?’ 

Ynv- -shehu ‘whatsoever’ and the next item below are optional ‘tags’ to nouns 

already qualified by nt^N éze ‘some’,'® 95 kol ‘any’ and (in the case of N1nv- 

-shehu) 9N af or oYv shum ‘no’. The feminine singular form is Nnw shehi; 
masculine plural onw shehem; feminine plural nv shehen r). 


éze hatsa'a shehi ‘some proposal or other’ NU nysn APN 
{af/shum} hatsa'a shehi ‘no proposal whatsoever Nnw nysn (OW/q4N) 
kol hatsa'a shehi ‘any proposal whatsoever’ Nw nysn 55 


rom Ndw she-lo yiye ‘whatsoever’ (literally ‘that there will not be’) inflects 
TP? yiye as in its normal role as future tense verb. The feminine singular form 
is n^nm tiye, the plural is ^n? yiyu: 


kaH éze kaftor she-lo yiye TTY NOW WN NON np 
take some switch that not will-be "Take any switch whatsoever’ 
(i) ‘all sorts of 
9999 95 kol miney" is related to Yr min ‘a sort of (type (f.) ) and the noun 
y» min ‘sort’: 


kol miney kushiyot olot tamid PAN My NPWP IVN 9D 
n(f.pl.) v(f.pl.) ‘All sorts of problems always arise’ 
AGREEMENT 


all sorts problems arise always 


(k) ‘X sorts of 
Quantifiers + 9110/39 miney/sugey ‘sorts of combine to make a determiner, 
when the noun is plural.!? Note the agreement of the verb with the noun: 
shney sugey ha-parot adáyin nimtsa'ot kan ND ANY PTY NDA »o »v 
N(f.pl.) v(f.pl.) ‘The two sorts of cows still exist here’ 
(I) Negatives (details are given in 29.9, 29.11) 
ov shum ‘no’, 4N af ‘not a single..’: 


lo matsáti S2¥™ iparon moy PY srry Nd 
af qN 
duode MENÉ p 
I didn’t find asinge penci 


(m) Interrogative and exclamatory 

NPN éze ‘which? (i.e out of a number of known alternatives)’, ‘what?’,!9 ‘what 
(a)..." in casual usage is uninflected, but formal usage employs the feminine sin- 
gular form 1t?N ézo, and plural 12^N éylu (very formal): 


éze teruts yesh lo? nd v^ YPN APN 
“What excuse does he have?’ 


no neu éze min ‘what sort of...’ optionally has a feminine singular form 
PA IVN ézo min c 
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ézo min shena titsmaH po? ND NON TOV yn WN 
N(f) w(f) *What sort of sleep will sprout here? 
(n) Descriptive (non-indentificatory) 
Casually, the abstract adjectival nouns »91» yófi ‘beauty’, pnyin mótek ‘sweet- 
ness’, 191M Hómed ‘cuteness’ and |Yy3v shiga’on ‘lunacy’ themselves act like 
adjectives meaning ‘beautiful, sweet, cute, incredible’; but syntactically they are 
like determiners (particularly in exclamations): they precede a noun and this 
noun controls agreement.? For example: 


yori baHura hayta nmn nna bn 
éze mótek shel fibus ned sháma! — mov "T^ pring 22 PMN new 
Homed SIS EM Tin 
beauty i beautiful _. 
irl was rl was 
what sweetness of © pem there! *What (a) sweet us there!’ 
cuteness g cute n 


(o) Superlative 
anan, 10° meytav?! mivHar ‘the best of...’ and 17° meyrav ‘the maxi- 
mum...” are used as in: 


mivHar ha-megilot shmurot ba-martef anana MY MANN n35 
n(f.pl.) v(f.pl.) ‘The best scrolls are kept in the basement’ 
best-of the scrolls are-kept in-the basement 


kdey le-hafik et meyrav ha-to’élet NINN 3*5 NN MINI *15 
so-as to derive om maximum the use ‘so as to derive the maximum use’ 
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9.3.1 Definite or indefinite 
Most determiners (unlike adjectives) are limited to either a definite 
or an indefinite noun,” generally depending on their semantic type Following 
the examples, certain aspects are discussed in detail: 
Examples of determiners with definite nouns only: 


type a ha-adam hahu ‘that guy’ NINN OTNA 
{in part): ha-anashim halálu?^^ ‘these people’ 15n ovn 

ha-talmid denan ‘the foregoing student’ pT TN 
type g, h: (étsem/ikar] ha-baaya ‘the {very/main} problem’ ryan Mp»y/oxsy} 
type o: meytav ha-sfarim *the best books' D?^50n 10° 

Examples of determiners with indefinite nouns only: 

type c: ish kaze ‘such a man’ RD WN 
type d: éze témbel ‘some idiot’ 27300 TPN 
type e: shaHen eHad ‘a certain neighbour’ INN 1v 
type f?5 min shastom ‘a sort of valve’ onov pn 
type i: kol sheela shehi ‘any question’ NTW TONY 55 
type j: kol miney barvazim ‘all sorts of ducks’ orn »n» 55 
type I: shum safam *no moustache' Dov ow 
type m:  éze katse ‘which end’ TYP AMON 


type n: yófi shel meil ‘a beautiful coat’ yn Sv ^9» 
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Examples of determiners used with either definite or indefinite nouns (only 
in type k does this affect the meaning): 


type a _ha-talmid ha-ze?’ ‘this student’ mn PAN 
{in part): talmid ze M T55n 

otam (ha-)mikrim ‘those cases’ DPN) OMN 
type b: otam (ha-)shemot ‘the same names’ NMUN) OMN 


typek: shney miney (ha-)kapot ‘(the) two sorts of spoons’ mo»(n) »»n w 


When the determiner agrees in definiteness 

When a determiner with a definite noun precedes this noun (see 9.4 
for details), the definite article precedes the noun as usual (as when a quantifier 
precedes the noun): 


otam ha-shemot mnun DMN 
same the names ‘the same names’ 
éle ha-dapim DOTA NIN 
these the pages ‘these pages 


But when following a definite noun, determiners must have a -n ha- of their 
own: 


ha-daf ha-ze nm qm 
the page the this ‘this page’ 
ha-dapim ha-hem onn msn 
the pages the-they ‘those pages 


Semantic definiteness with no nN et 


The definite object marker NN et does not occur before phrases of 
the type nt N?V si ze ‘this record’, NIN 0°N?W si'im éle ‘these records’, even 
though they are semantically definite: 


leaHar she-kavata (*et) si'im éle.. TON Ov (NN*) nyapv ANNI 
after you-set (*om) records these.. ‘After you set these records...” 


Conversely, NN ef tends to be used (except by purists) before ININ oto ‘that, 
same’ even with no -n Aa-;? 


r taHanot monn 
kalatnu et otam ha-taHanot mrom DMN NN DOSP 
we-picked-up om {same/those} sations “We picked up the same stations’ 


the stations those 


Restrictions on demonstratives 

With demonstratives, the definite noun can be a proper name 
(}??0¥)2>N IMIN oto áynshtayn ‘that Einstein’) but not, as in example (1) 
below, noun + possessive, nor, as in example (2), any other ‘open construct 
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phrase’ (see 6.5). An open construct phrase is one equivalent to ‘the..of the..’ as 
against a mere idiomatic compound: 


ac . ha-ze nmn 

(1) *rishumi hahu xa v 
drawing-my the-that *that drawing of mine' 
*oto rishumi INWA ININ* 
that drawing-my ‘that drawing of mine’ 

(2) *haftsatsat ha-kfarim ha-zot NNN 055n nss9n* 
bombing the villages the this ‘this bombing of the villages’ 
*bney ha-kibuts ha-éle?! n2Nn NX vpn »2* 
members the kibbutz the these ‘these members of the kibbutz’ 


Instead, 5v shel ‘of must be interposed between the nouns, and the determiner 
follows the first noun, eg.: 


ha-rishum ha-ze sheli "»v nt own 
the drawing the this of-me ‘this drawing of mine’ 


9.3.2 Singular or plural noun 
Most determiners allow either a singular or a plural noun, but a few 
are idiosyncratically restricted. 

The following require a singular noun: 01¥» mishum ‘something of, n5 
kemin ‘a sort of, Y min ‘a sort of (with plural nouns one uses >» miney 
‘sorts of), 08y étsem ‘the very’, 5» kol ‘each, every’ (...n 92 kol ha-... ‘all the..’ 
is used with plurals), 33 kol ‘no’ (usually), 4N af ‘no’ (it requires countable sin- 
gulars). 

The following require a plural: 1997 halálu ‘these’, n2N3 Nx kayotse ba-éle 
‘other such’, »»»n 5» kol miney ‘all sorts of. 


9.4 Positioning the determiner 
Vis-à-vis the noun. Most determiners precede their noun (as do most 
quantifiers). The exceptions are somewhat arbitrary: Those which follow the 
noun are: nt ze ‘this’? 1997 halálu ‘these’, N1nn Aahu ‘that’ (but ININ oto 
‘that’ precedes), TNN eHad ‘a certain’, 3nv55 kólshehu ‘any’, NINW shehu 
‘some ...or other, n^n» N5v she-lo yiye ‘whatsoever’ (\]NWNt>N ézeshehu 
'some..or other’ can follow or precede), nt2w shekaze ‘such’ (nto kaze ‘such’ 
can follow or, in casual usage, even precede). 
Vis-à-vis other words. Determiners and other modifiers of the noun generally 
observe the ‘degree of closeness’? to the noun indicated in the diagram, whether 
preceding or following it: 
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| NOUN | 
ADJECTIVE 


AMOUNT QUANTIFIER 
DETERMINER 
PARTITIVE QUANTIFIER 


Examples are: 


rov otan menorot MMN IMN AN 

PART. DET. ‘most of those lamps’ 

most those lamps 

kol otam milyon ha-boHarim she.. WY DAMIN PIN ONIN 55 

PART. DET. AMOUNT ‘all those million voters who...’ 

all those million the voters that... 

efsharut noséfet aHat kazot NNT NNN noo n^v5N 
ADI. AMOUNT DET. ‘one such added possibility’ 


possibility added one such 


9.5 Determiners with no noun: N17 hahu ‘that one’, *3*:) 93 kol miney 
‘all sorts’ 
A characteristic of most determiners is that they cannot omit their 
noun, unlike quantifiers or adjectives, for example: 


éle ha-rishumim shelaH? *gam li yesh éze NPN v» ^2 OY rj2v DWN TON 


DET. 
(v...éze rishumim) (WAWA NPN...) 
‘Are these your sketches? I also have some sketches’ 
as against: 
..gam li yesh kama M99 v^ ^? D)... 
QUANT. *...I also have a few’ 


also to-me is a-few 


..li yesh katan ve-gadol 5170) JOP? v? >... 
ADJ. ADJ. *...I have a small one and a big one’ 
...to-me is small and big 


Further examples of the need for a noun with the determiner are: 


*lahem yesh kol-kaH harbe neft ve-lánu DN 09) ni^n 15725 w on** 
en shum (v...shum neft) (09) ow...) BIW PN 
‘They have so much oil and we do not have any oil’ 


laH yesh teyp? *li yesh oto (v...oto teyp) (IVV YmN../) Yn wv» »2* 19 v» 15 
“You have a tape-recorder? I have the same 
tape-recorder’ 


Nor does Hebrew have the equivalent of the pronoun ‘one’ (as in ‘the same one, 
this one’); the noun must be repeated.*4 
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There are a few idiosyncratic exceptions that do omit their noun: NINN kahu 
‘that’, nt> kaze ‘such’ (but not meaning ‘a sort of), 1nwv*» kólshehu ‘any’, 
PT? NIV NN éze she-lo yiye ‘any’, NON éze ‘which”’ (but not exclamatory 
"what a...!"), 2393 5» kol miney ‘all sorts of , eg.: 


hahi lo ovédet NTIW N5 NMN 
‘That (woman) doesn’t work’ 


ha-taba’ot tovot? az ten li ka’éle n2N2 ?2 3n tN maw myaon 
the washers good? then give me such ‘Are the washers good? Then give 
me some like that’ 


mikserim? yesh kol miney »»0 22 v 1»^30p?n 
“Mixers? There are all sorts’ 


True pronouns 
Certain determiners have a second function as true pronouns. For 
example, nt ze ‘this’ and its inflections can be pronouns: 


ten li kasda aHéret, ani sone et zot TINT NN NOW ON INN nop 05 yn 
"Give me another helmet, I hate this (one) 


ha-baaya hi zot NNE Nn» Pyan 
‘The problem is this’ 
There are several indications that this is a pronoun. (1) Unlike the determiner 
nt ze and unlike noun-less adjectives, it cannot take -n ha-: nNtn ntopn 
ha-kasda ha-zot (the helmet the this, with the determiner zot) ‘this helmet‘ as 
against nNt(n*) NN NJYV HIN ani sone et (*ha-)zot (I hate (*the) this). (2) In 
the first example above, the pronoun nNt zot is introduced by the ‘definite 
object’ marker NN et; were it a determiner, as in nNt NTP kasda zot ‘this 
helmet’, it would be considered indefinite and would not allow NN et (see 
9.3.1).5 Additionally, ntn Aa-ze and its inflections are used very casually as a 
regular noun meaning ‘that/those thing(s)’: 


ten li et ha-ze ‘Give me that thing’ . Mn nN 5 3n 


Plural n2N2 ka'éle is like a pronoun in being able to act as an antecedent to 
a relative clause, i.e ‘some who..., some which...’ (in the same way as -wW nt ze 
she- ‘the one who’, -w nn éle she- ‘those who’): 


balátot? yesh ka'éle she-nidbakot maher WN MPINV n5N3 v 11053 
tiles? there-are such [= some] that stick quickly 
By contrast, as a determiner it would mean ‘such’: n>x> n1022 balátot ka’éle 
‘such tiles’. 
Plural OMN otam ‘those’ (F) is used without a noun, as an antecedent to a 
relative clause: ‘those who...’: this is a pronoun, not a determiner implying a 
particular noun previously mentioned: 
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hatsaga zo mumlétset le-otam she-eynam DYPNY ONIN NSM w msn 
ohavim sratim DVI WIMN 
‘This show is recommended for those who 
do not like films’ 


9.6 Clauses complementing a determiner: ...3323...13!N oto...kmo...'the 
same..as...' 

Many determiner+noun expressions are followed by a relative clause, 
eg. ...U ntn OTNN ha-adam ha-ze she.. ‘that man who...’. Of course, the rela- 
tive clause depends on there being a noun, not on the determiner. However, as 
illustrated below, 1n*N oto ‘the same’ and nt? kaze ‘such’ are two determiners 
that can be followed by a clause specifically complementing them. 

1nN oto ‘the same’ is complemented by a clause beginning with 102 kmo 
‘like’ + the conjunction -w she- ‘that’, rather as in a comparative clause (see 
20.4):36 


kmo she-yesh laH T? wv va» 


yesh li ota meHonit she-yesh le-nisim DD) vv 


NIN AMR 5 wv 


like that is to-you 
that is to Nissim 


as you have' 


T ifi Fd: . 
1s to-me same Car as Nissim has 


‘I have the same car 


nt» kaze ‘such’ is complemented by a clause beginning with - v she-, the con- 
junction that introduces most subordinate clauses. This is not a relative clause 
but a result clause, just as in ...U 210 12752 kol kaH tov she... ‘so good that... 
(see 20.5). Note that nt> kaze ‘such’ has two meanings, one amounting to ‘so’ 
(the counterpart of exclamatory nt^x éze ‘what a...) and the other amounting 
to ‘of such a type’ (counterpart of nt^N éze ‘which?’): 


hu idyot kaze she-enéni medaber elav PON VIM »»NUQ AI OY"DN NN 
he idiot such that I-not speak to-him ‘He is such an idiot that I don't 
speak to him' 


yesh sidur kaze she-ani ken yaHol linsóa y1022 51» yD NW ARI NPO v 
there's arrangement such that I indeed can go ‘“There’s an arrangement such 
that I can indeed go’ 


FURTHER READING 
Glinert 1977a, b, 1982a; Kaddari 1982; Ornan 1968, 1979a: 53, 82; Rosén 1966a: 51f, 283, 1977: 
117ff, 160ff; Sadka 1981: 103ff. 


10. Adjectives as modifiers 


10.1 Introduction 
Adjectives are used both attributively, i.e qualifying a noun (the noun 
* adjective together just form a phrase), and predicatively (the adjective is predi- 
cate and completes the sentence):! 


Attributive: 
ha-yaréaH ha-atsuv 
the moon the sad 


DyN nn 
‘the sad moon’ 


Predicative: 
ha-yaréaH atsuv 
the moon sad 


awy nvn 
‘The moon is sad’ 
This chapter describes adjective phrases in general and the syntax of attributive 
adjectives in particular. For predicative adjectives, see chapters 16 and 17. For 
the form of all adjectives and their inflection, see chapter 41. 
The distinction between adjective, noun and verb is described in 41.2. Adjec- 
tives are fairly distinct from verbs in not having past and future tense inflection, 
for example: 


eye gadol 

ADJ 
egdal ‘I will grow’ INN 
v 


‘I will be big’ NN MIN 


Admittedly, they can easily have the same form as nouns; but (example (1) 
below) they do not take possessive suffixes; as predicates they can be used 
impersonally with no subject as in (2); and they do not need (but can have) a 
copula on ,N»n ,N31n Au, hi, hem to express ‘is, are’, as in example (3): 


u) 


(2) 


aniyéynu ‘our poor’ wry 
N! SUFF 


*aHeréynu vha-aHerim shelánu 
ADJ 
others-our 


ani ro’e she-kvar ayefim 
I see that already tired 
and not: 

*ani ro’e she-kvar horim 


10? 


zkenéynu ‘our old’ Ww prt 
N! SUFF 


WY WINNI PANN" 
‘our other ones’ 
DIY NIV ANN ON 


‘I see that they are already tired’ 


DN ^32v ANN »N* 
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I see that already parents ‘I see that they are already parents’ 


(3) avazim ksherim ‘Geese (are) kosher’ DAW? DN 
All adjectives can be used attributively but few nouns.’ 


10.2 Positioning of adjectives 
In general, adjectives directly follow the noun they are qualifying - 
except when the noun is part of a construct noun phrase, in which case the 
adjective must follow the whole noun phrase: 


maase mevadéaH nian nwyn 
incident amusing ‘amusing incident’ 
sipur yeladim mevadéaH nTn O15» Wyo 
CONSTRUCT PHR M.S. 

story children amusing ‘amusing children’s story’ 


(i.e the story is amusing) 


As an adjective can qualify either the final noun in such construct phrases or 
a preceding noun, ambiguity sometimes arises when adjective agreement offers 
no clue: 


memshélet ha-medina ha-ara’it MYNT AYN n2vnn 

f.s. f.s. f.s. ‘the provisional [government of the state]’ 

government the state the provisional ‘the government of the provisional 
state’ 


However, where a 9v shel ‘of phrase is used instead of a construct phrase (ch. 
6), the adjective must follow the noun it qualifies: 


ha-memshala ha-ara'it shel ha-medina n»T0n IY PINN n2vnonn 
the government the provisional of the state ‘the provisional government of 
the state’ 


If there is a determiner or quantifier after the noun, it generally follows the 
adjective (if any): 


Determiner: 
toHnit Hadasha zo/ /* TWIN n»»n 
/ha-toHnit ha-Hadasha ha-zot NIN nuThn 735mn/ 

program new this/the program the new the this ‘this new program’ 
alim metim ka’éle TON WNN OY 
leaves dead such ‘such dead leaves’ 
Quantifier: 

aHbar iver eHad TMN IWY 32y 


mouse blind one ‘one blind mouse’ 
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ha-toHnit ha-zot ha-Hadasha 
the program the this the new 


aHbar eHad iver 


However, any words for ‘this, that’ involving -n ka- ‘the’, and the word TNN 
eHad ‘one’, can instead precede the adjective: 


nvTnn NNN 735mn 
‘this new program’ 


IWY TMN ^35y 


mouse one blind ‘one blind mouse’ 


Casual Hebrew uses 5w pnin mótek shel ‘sweetness of, 5v Thin Hómed 
shel ‘niceness of, 5v »91» yófi shel ‘beauty of, 9v yy»v shiga’on shel ‘mad- 
ness of (and a few other nouns) as uninflected adjectives preceding the noun: 


hayu li yófi shel naaláyim 
pl. m.s. f.pl 
there-were to-me beauty of shoes 


O»5y) Sw »9» ^5 vn 
‘I had some beautiful shoes’ 
10.3 Adjective agreement? 


Attributive adjectives agree in gender, number and definiteness with 
their noun:^ 


sir Hum on vo sira Huma npn nYo 
m.s. m.s. ‘a brown pot’ Is. fs ‘a brown boat’ 
pot brown boat brown 

ha-sir ha-Hum onn von ha-sirot ha-Humot — nyonn nrvon 


m.s. m.s. 
the pot the brown 


‘the brown pot’ f.pl f.pl ‘the brown boats’ 
the boats the brown 


By contrast, predicative adjectives agree in gender and number but not in defi- 
niteness - this indeed is the commonest way of distinguishing a phrase from a 
full sentence: 


ha-sir ha-Hum onn von ha-sir Hum 
the pot the brown ‘the brown pot’ vs. the pot brown 


on von 
‘the pot is brown’ 


10.4 Multiple adjectives: stacking 
Two (occasionally more) attributive adjectives can be combined by 
‘stacking’ or by coordination. Adjectives of disparate semantic type are com- 
bined by stacking, i.e one simply follows the other without pause, comma or 
link-word, like ‘layers’ of adjectives:5 


betoH mita ktana smuHa le-mitati 
in bed small close to my-bed 


MON MN mop no» DN 
‘in a small bed close to my bed’ 


ha-tnu’a ha-avirit ha-pnimit 
the traffic the aerial the internal 


PIN PENNI AyyNn 
‘the internal air traffic’ 


This can be analysed as: 


[ [ [Noun] aps] aps] 
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Most such combinations simply cannot use coordination as an alternative, 
owing to the very disparateness of the adjectives. Stacking is required: 


ha-balash ha-prati ha-yaHid PEN YO ON wIAN 
‘the only private detective’ 


mumiya mitsrit atika np^ny mamn mam 
‘an ancient Egyptian mummy’ 


The first stacked adjective is often a noun-based adjective such as that in 
71»10305^53 nN bHira parlamentárit ‘parliamentary election’, n2y9n 
»?31? hafala yadanit ‘manual operation’, masn nyxn hatsa’a mitsrit 'Egyp- 
tian proposal'. This is easily paraphrased using a noun: 


bHirat parlament 030515 NVNI 
election [of] parliament 


hafalat yad T n»yon 
operation [of] hand 


hatsa'at mitsráyim Dsn nysn 
proposal [of] Egypt 


and so almost always occurs attributively rather than predicatively (see 10.6): 


*ha-hatsa'a mitsrit masn nysnn* 
"The proposal (is) Egyptian' 


It will thus be stacked closest to the noun; indeed, adjectives corresponding to 
a subject or object noun will precede adjectives corresponding to an adverb: 


ha-bHira ha-parlamentárit ha-yardénit miT Av WINN n»nàn 
the election the parliamentary the Jordanian ‘the election of Parliament in 
Jordan' 


Adjectives particularly associated with the noun will also take precedence; 
superlatives (including PINNAN Aa-aHaron ‘the last, 17^n»n ha-yaHid ‘the 
sole’) and ordinals (eg. »v»vn ha-shishi ‘the 6th’) are last of all. 

For contrast’s sake, however, the order of adjectives can change (example (1) 
below) and even adjectives of similar semantic type will be stacked rather than 
coordinated, as seen in examples (2,3): 


(1) ha-hatsa'a ha-Hadasha ha-mitsrit MAYAN VTN NYS 
the proposal the new the Egyptian "the new Egyptian proposal’ 
(2) ha-kélev ha-gadol ha-/avan 12270 5vnn 3»»n 
the dog the large the white ‘the large white dog’ 
(3) ha-kélev ha-lavan ha-gadol NTAN JAN a37»n 


the dog the white the large ‘the /arge white dog’ 
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10.5 Multiple adjectives: coordination 
Adjectives of like semantic type are generally combined by coordina- 
tion. - ve- ‘and’ can be omitted as in general coordination (35.2); to cut the 
final -) ve- is typically literary (final example): 


kélev gadol ve-lavan ga» 5n 355 
dog big and white ‘a big white dog’ 
anashim rogzim va-alutim D*OY2y) OFA WIN 
people angry and dark ‘dark angry people’ 
panav ha-gasim, he-avim wyn wN v55 
ve-ha-metumtamim kim’a Aynp DAVOMAT 
face-his the crude, the thick and the ‘his crude, thick, slightly 
stupid slightly stupid face’ 
aviv raH, aroH me’od, nifla bimyuHad INVA NID) TNN FN ,T^ AN 


spring soft, long very, wonderful particularly a soft, very long, particularly 
wonderful Spring’ 

However, the definition of what counts here as ‘like semantic type’ is complex: 
for example, that a dress is ‘lovely’ is not as newsworthy a quality as its being 
‘green’, hence 1717» no» n5?nv simla yafa yeruka ‘a lovely green dress’ with- 
Out - ve-, as against 3? v12N? n9» n?351n toHnit yafa ve-enoshit ‘a lovely and 
humane programme'. Similarly, colours tend to follow other adjectives but 
‘newsworthiness’ can affect this. 


10.6 ‘Attributive only’ adjectives 
Certain types of adjective are generally only attributive - however, 
they otherwise behave no differently from others. Five types can be distin- 
guished. 

Types 1 and 2 below can be explained as ‘transferred epithets’: the adjective 
is semantically equivalent to an adverbial or noun, thus it does not characterize 
its noun and cannot act predicatively. 

(1) Adverbial adjectives 


ha-yoshev-rosh ha-noHeHi ‘the current chairman’ MINN UN?-3vv»n 
(*hu noHehi) ‘He is current’ PRIN NIN*) 
be-hizdamnut kodémet ‘on a previous occasion’ nap MmT 
yoresh efshari ‘a possible successor’ WON v^» 
ha-nasi ha-manóaH ‘the late president? nnn Nwvn 
as against: 
hi rakdanit tova 'She's a good dancer nav mrp^ wn 
ha-rakdanit ha-zot tova "That dancer's good’ naw NNN n»Tpón 


(2) Noun-like adjectives 


Most noun-based adjectives have a suffix »- -i. Qualifying a noun, they are often 
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equivalent to a construct genitive (recall 10.4): 


kénes miflaga ~ kénes miflagti *n3500 DID ~ MON DID 
N N N ADI 'a party congress' 
siHat télefon — siHa telefónit 7532350 TMV ~ pao nw 
N N N ADJ ‘a phone call’ 


Only occasionally are they predicative, mostly in technical usage: 


ha-kénes hu miflagti »n250 NIN vn 
"The congress is a party congress' 


ha-imunim hayu tsvaiim DYNA PN ONT 
"The training was military’ 


Alternatively, the adjective may have another commonly predicative sense: 


sheela Hukit min n2Nv 
‘a legal question’ (= ‘pertaining to or allowed by law’) 


ha-sheela Hukit PPN n?Nvn 

"The question is legal’ (again ambiguous) 

One type of noun-based adjective (condemned by purists) is often equivalent 
to the subject of a sentence: 


ha-hatkafa ha-romit PNN nspnnn 
‘the Roman attack’ 


i.e 
ha-hatkafa bidey ha-romaim DNDN OPI nspnnn 
‘the attack by the Romans’ 
ha-siHot ha-luviyot-marokaiot TYNPNN-nNyayn mnmvun 
‘the Lybian-Moroccan talks’ 

ie 
ha-siHot beyn... pa mmvun 


‘the talks between...’ 
No predicative use is possible: 
*ha-hatkafa hayta romit ‘the attack was Roman’ PN nmn n5pnnn* 
"ny atsmi ‘self is equivalent to a sentence subject or object: 


limud atsmi ‘self-learning’ MYY TD 
sherut atsmi ‘self-service’ MYY MPY 


(3) ‘Degree word"-like adjectives (cf. ch. 20): 


ta'ut gmura ‘a complete mistake’ 123 myo 
Haver tov ‘a good friend’ aw ^in 
(= very much a friend) 
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(4) Determiner-like adjectives (cf. ch. 9) 


yéled mesuyam ‘a certain boy’ Dnon 1» 
ha-siba ha-ikarit ‘the main cause’ WMVY nion 
séret aHer ‘another film’ NN DID 


(5) Miscellaneous 


ha-délet ha-(lo) neHona ‘the (in)correct door’ 3333 (NIN NTN 


be-shlav rishon 'at the first stage' wx 315v3 


10.7 Restrictive and non-restrictive 
Like relative clauses (ch. 33), most attributive adjectives can be 
restrictive or non-restrictive (meaning and context permitting), as in English: 
‘colourful Brazilians’ may be referring to some Brazilians, i.e restrictive, or to 
all Brazilians, i.e non-restrictive The ambiguity of the following Hebrew exam- 
ples is often avoided by stressing the restrictive adjective, but this is not essen- 
tial; and written Hebrew does not generally take any evasive action: 


Restrictive Non-restrictive 
ishto ha-angliya TINA INVN ishto ha-angliya TPOIINA NUN 
his-wife the English his-wife the English 
“his English (not his other) wife’ ‘his wife, who is English’ 
me’ot zkenim adukim OPIT DPT MND me'ot zkenim adukim — Op1TN Opt MNN 
‘hundreds of pious (as against other) elders’ ‘hundreds of pious (naturally!) elders’ 


10.8 Semi-compounds: n3310-»13wn ha-shanót-tovot *the New Year 
cards' 
Casual Hebrew treats some ‘noun + adjective' combinations as semi- 
compounds, as if they were felt to express a single indivisible concept. 
Graphically, they are hyphenated; grammatically, they take just one -n ha- 
‘the’, before the first word while, however, still inflecting each compound ele- 
ment with gender-number suffixes: 


ha-shaná-tova — ha-shanót-tovot nauYv-novn ~ nano-nmvn 
fs: fs f.pl. f.pl. 
the year good the years good ‘The New Year (card ~ cards)’ 


This particular example and a few other semi-compounds are even distinct pho- 
netically from noun+adjective phrases, by stressing just the first word (the 
noun)’ and thus creating a contrast with, eg.: 


shaná tová 'a good year? naw nw 
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Further examples (those marked on the first word are commonly stressed there) 
may very often be a semi-compound: 


mazal-tov ‘congratulations’ IW- 
kipá-sruga ‘knitted skullcap’? mnvo-no»5 
magen-david-adom ‘ambulance service’ DYTIN- TT- 
yéled-tov *goody-goody' 3-1» 


or sometimes a semi-compound: 


et-novéa *fountain pen' yav-oy 


or-yarok ‘green light’ (go-ahead) pYv-"N 


Literary/technical usage sometimes hyphenates a noun+adjective (as an alter- 
native to quotation marks) to give the impression of a distinct concept, as in 
example (1) below. But where there is -n ka- ‘the’, it must be on both parts, 
and we no longer have a semi-compound, as in (2): 


(1) teurim shel Hayatiut-enoshit TPU)N-nvn»n 2v ODN 
descriptions of bestiality-human *descriptions of human bestiality' 
(2) ha-Hayatiut ha-enoshit MUNNI PINN 
the bestiality the human ‘the human bestiality’ 


10.9 The overall adjective phrase 
Which types of words accompany adjectives, to form adjective 
phrases, depends on whether the adjective is predicate of the clause or just 
attribute of a noun. When predicate, it can take a genitive, a degree word, an 
object, and a large range of adverbials: 


hu me'od ge'e ba-méshek aHshav PVY PUNI NNA TNN NIN 
DEGREE OBJ ADV 
WORD 

he very proud of-the farm now "He's very proud of the farm now’ 


When attribute, the adjective phrase is kept fairly simple: it can involve geni- 
tives and degree words (these being tightest to the adjective structurally, see 
ch.6), but few types of objects and few adverbials, except where the adjective is 
a past participle Thus: 
with construct genitives: 
dardakim shzufey-shémesh u-kHuley-eynayim p»»yo»no vnus DP TIT 
CONSTRUCT N CONSTRUCT N 
ADJ ADJ *sun-tanned, blue-eyed children’ 


with degree words:? 
hu-tinok me'od atsbani NISY IND pn NIN 
"He's a very irritable baby’ 
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ramat miskal gvoha min ha-memutsa yivann ya MI 22vn nN 
‘a higher than average level of intelligence’ 


Most objects are ruled out:!° 


*mats'u me'il shayaH laH 419 Tw Sy NND* 
"They found a coat belonging to you' 


*tish'al míshehu nasuy le-yisraelit TINIO ^w) MN 9Nvn* 
"Ask someone married to an Israeli' 


Most adverbials are ruled out:!! 


*yesh la tinok tamid atsbani DILY “PAN Dn nd v* 

‘She has an always irritable baby’ 

*dirot éle noadu le-anashim D WIND ITN NON MYT 
nesu'im kvar 739 D NW) 


"These apartments are meant for already married people’ 


However, adjectives acting as true past participles of verbs may take objects and 
adverbials:"? 


ha-tsibur maadif neyarot tsmudim la-dólar 39179 mtas NY) Pty WYN 
PART OBJ 
"The public prefers bonds linked to the dollar’ 


horénu lahem linHot be-téHnika P2202 mn on? wn 
mekubélet ba-avir YN 1523919 
PART ADVERBIAL 


‘We instructed them to land by a technique accepted in the air’ 


10.10 Noun-less (‘headless’) adjectives 


Adjectives can optionally forgo a nucleus noun when this has just 
been mentioned - and they agree with whatever their nucleus noun would have 
been, as in (1) below. They can be definite or indefinite (2): 


(1) ra'íti shtey toHniyot be-emtsa ha-láyla. DIN YNNI nv3awn ^nv OPNI 
f.pl. 
ha-rishona aska be.. ..24 npuy mvuuan 
f.s. 


‘I saw two programmes in the middle of the night. 
The first dealt with..." 


(2) ha-tmarim nora yekarim. im eyn yoter zolim... — .t»5yYt ^n» yx ON Dp NW ovyonn 
m.pl. m.pl. 

‘The dates are very expensive 

If there aren't cheaper (ones)... 
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A case of anticipation of the noun is the (formal) superlative construction: 


ha-svuHa ba-baayot hi ha-aliya myn NON NPY n»aon 
f.s. f.pl. (Anya n»uovn myan =) 
(= ha-baaya ha-svuHa beyoter...) 

the thorny among-the problems "The most thorny problem 
is immigration is immigration’ 

ha-yedu’a she-bahen hayta neHama laybovits nmn yav AyYPA 
f.s. f.pl. Yn» nom 

the well-known that among-them was "The best known of them 
Nechama Leibowitz was Nechama Leibowitz’ 


A kindred construction, restricted to a few adjectives, is the following: 


prévin, me-Hashuvey ha-menatsHim NLN ?»awnn PMI 
ba-olam,.../...mi-gdoley.../...me-aHaroney...  .»»YnW0./7.»2Y110./.., 023 

previn, of important-of the *Previn, one of the most important 
conductors in-the world/... conductors in the World.../... 
of great-of.../of last-of... of the greatest/...of the last...’ 


Non-contextualized omission 

As subject or predicate in certain constructions, a masculine singular 
adjective can denote an abstract ‘something -, the - thing’, with no foregoing 
noun implied: 


ha-muzar ve-ha-meanyen (ba-davar) (5373) paynm AWN 
hu she-hiskimu w»»onv xm 

the odd and the interesting (in-the thing) ‘The odd and interesting thing 
is that they-agreed is that they agreed" 

ha-dome/ha-shone bi-shney ha-mikrim O^^pon ^93 n»ven/novn 
- ha-ratson leharshim DINI PLIN - 


"The similar/different (thing) in the two cases (is) the desire to impress’ 


lo haya be-oto shavúa patéti yoter ANY 90ND yàv INN] mmn N5 
mi-tguva meumétset be-miktsat NSPI NYNNN NINNA 
la-dádaizm DPNINTI 


“There was not that week (anything) more pathetic 
than a slightly strained reaction to Dadaism’ 


Adjective-based nouns 
Unlike the foregoing, certain human-related adjectives such as pt 
zaken ‘old’, ^^yN tsa'ir ‘young’, p»n vatik ‘old’, ^^vy ashir ‘rich’, »3y ani 
‘poor’, yaYwn meshuga ‘crazy’ can act as nouns. As such, they cannot take 
degree words - see (1) below'^ - indeed, they take possessive suffixes like any 
noun (2): 
(1) *pagáshti zaken me'od ve-sipárti lo VD nv!) TN» 1t ONW 
I-met old-man very and I-told him (‘I met a very old man and I told him’) 
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(2) ani ge’e be-vatikéynu A pnna nNà ON 
‘I am proud of our oldtimers' 


FURTHER READING 
Barri 1978; Sadka 1981. 


11. Preposition phrases and adverbs as 
modifiers 


11.1 Introduction 
Like adjectives (ch.10) and nouns (ch.36), one may use preposition 
phrases or simple adverbs in two closely related roles: as predicates and as modi- 
fiers (‘attributively’);'! for example: 


Predicative: 
ha-shi'ur hu al iyov IPN Sy NIN myvn 
PREP. PHR ‘The lesson is on Job’ 
ha-shi'ur hu lemáta mens NIN nyvn 
ADV. ‘The lesson is downstairs’ 

Attributive: 

5 _ al iyov IPN 5y 
ha-shi'ur ? butal svn Ww 
— lemáta " mons en 
‘The lesson 9? Job .. was cancelled’ 
downstairs 


For preposition phrases in general, see chapter 19; for predicates, see chapter 
16. 

Predicates and attributes are closely related in that an attribute is usually 
equivalent to *is*PREDICATE": 


ha-shi'ur al iyov butal 5on IPN Sy NPV 
= ha-shi'ur she-hu al iyov butal 201 IPN SY NNV NYUN = 
‘The lesson on Job was cancelled 
= The lesson that is on Job was cancelled’ 
11.2 ‘Objects’ of verbal nouns 
tikva la-mashíaH ‘hope for the Messiah’ mens mn 
bogdim ba-medina ‘traitors to the state’ ^»123 o1 


*Action or product nouns' correspond closely to verbs, and 'state nouns' to 
adjectives (see 30.6): 


tikva — kiva ‘hope ~ to hope’ myp ~ mpr 
truma ~ taram ‘contribution ~ to contribute’ o^n — aman 
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ayefut ~ ayef ‘tiredness ~ tired’ y ~ my 


So too do their ‘objects’ (‘complements’). With the exception of objects with the 
object marker nN et, all objects are the same for the verbal or adjectival noun 
as for the corresponding verb or adjective (nN et is replaced by 9w shel ‘of or 
by the construct genitive): 


{taram ~ truma} le-tsáhal PNY {ANN ~ orn} 
"(donate ~ donation} to the Army’ 


{ayef ~ ayefut} mi-ktiva nnn {My ~ y} 
‘{tired ~ tiredness} from writing’ 


"Agent nouns’ correspond less closely;? in particular, it is often cumbersome to 
add an object (‘complement’) introduced by the usual verbal ‘case preposi- 
tion’: 

?nifgáshti sham be-Háma tomHim ba-nasi — N?V33 t535n 7/522 OW ^»nvi»x 


CASE PREP 
"There I met some supporters [of] the president’ 


?ha-mishtara menasa laatsor ^y? no) ) movnn? 
moHrey samim li-tseirim DYI mr” 11910 
"The police try to detain sellers of drugs to young people’ 


yesh‘ lehilaHem néged maaminim 27aN T) On»n5 W 
be-datot shuliot nv»w mnT73 
‘One must fight against believers in fringe religions’ 


Adding -^ ha- helps. -^ ha- is felt to mean ‘who...’, creating a (‘headless’) rela- 
tive clause: ‘(Those) who support the president’: 


ha-tomHim ba-nasi ‘the supporters of the president’ NV») ONIN 


Many such nouns can be used with a construct genitive complement (but not 
without a complement), even where the corresponding verb takes a preposition, 
eg.: 


Nn DMN ~ .3 WON 
tamaH be.. "to support... ~ tomHey ha-nasi ‘the supporters of the 
PREP CONSTRUCT president’ 


DINNI ~ IN NI 
ba el... ‘to come to...’ ~ ba’ey ha-kénes ‘the participants at the congress’ 
PREP CONSTRUCT 


MWN VY ~ I aw 
yashav be.. ‘dwell in...’ ~ yoshvey mearot ‘cave dwellers’ 
PREP CONSTRUCT 
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11.3 Modifiers using 5v shel ‘of 
As detailed in chapter 6, 2v shel ‘of covers many things, includ- 
ing: 
(1) Possession: 
ha-mitriya ha-aHéret shelánu pov nmnNn PANN 
‘our other umbrella’ 
(2) Composition: 
dira shel shney Hadarim DTN »v 5v YT 
‘a flat of two rooms’ 
(3) Implied object of a thing: 
tmuna shelanu yw nN 
‘a picture of us’ 
(4) Subject/object of action: 
ha-kavana shelanu le-teroristim DYDY v5v NMN 
‘our reference to terrorists’ 


The 5v shel ‘of phrase will directly follow any adjectives, as in (1) above, and 
precede any complements (4).° 
A nucleus noun, when definite, can be omitted rather than repeated: 


ha-meHkar shel pnína Harif, Pan n»395 5v ^pnon 
aval shel náama shitHi lemaday »125 NOW MAYI SW IIN 

the research of Pnina shrewd, *Pnina's research is shrewd, 
but of Naama superficial quite but Naama’s is fairly superficial’ 

tmunot? ten li lirot et shelHa 19 NN MN 02 3n mon 

pictures? Let me see oM of-you *Pictures? Let me see the ones of you' 
(or ‘yours’) 

haftsatsa shel eyzorey taasiya mutsdéket, MPI muyn MMR »v nssan 
aval shel arim u-kfarim asura MON 0°99) DAY FW DIN 
beheHlet vonna 


‘Bombing of industrial areas is justified, 
but (that) of towns and villages is absolutely unwarranted’ 


11.4 Adverbials as modifiers 


martse im jins ‘a lecturer in jeans’ p» py ns^n 


Adverbials as modifiers (‘attributive’) follow any adjective or 2v shel phrase: 


ha-miHtav ha-aroH shelHa la-menahel 5n305 19v JANN anon 
the letter the long of-you to-the manager ‘your long letter to the manager’ 


There can be a sequence of several disparate kinds of adverbial, as in (1), while 
similar kinds of adverbial can be coordinated or, as in (2), stacked: 
(1) ha-miHtav miméni la-mol 5125 *30: Innn 
ADV ADV 
‘the letter from me to the publisher’ 
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(2) me-ha-taHana be-talbiye, bi-reHov márkus... ...01991) zia 1502 mnnnn 
ADV ADV 
‘from the stop in Talbiye, on Marcus St...’ 


Most types of adverbials - adverb, preposition+noun, preposition+clause - can 
be used with nouns. They are the equivalent of *which/who is...’:6 


ha-lulav sham pasul 2105 pw addon 
‘The palm-branch there is not kosher’ 


af élu ba-tsloHit ksherim DAVI MMII ION AN 
‘Even those in the bowl are kosher’ 


ha-martse im jins HatiH PNN 0’: By ny?bon 
‘The lecturer in jeans is cute’ 


ha-shir lifney she-motsi'im t?io3yav 995 vn 
et ha-tora yafe me'od TND no» nn nx 
*The song before they take out the Tora is very beautiful 


Where the adverbial denotes N X02 nimtsa ‘is located’, the particle -w she- 
"which/who' tends to be inserted to introduce it in formal usage; even for past 
events, just - v she- and no n?n haya ‘was’ is needed: 


me'al-gabey ha-miznon she-meaHorav, PNAU PRAN 323-5yn 
hita elav et oznav ha-kvedot MITIN PRIN NN PON NWN 
‘From the sideboard which (was) behind him, 
he inclined his heavy ears towards him’ 


hityatsávti be-taHanat ha-mishtara nmevon MANI NIYAN 
bi-reHov jabotínski she-be-rámat-gan p-nno^av Poyvriat IM 
‘I reported to the police station in Jabotinski St. 
which (is) in Ramat Gan’ 


‘Location’ does not include cases like 13913n3 nv yan ha-baayot be-hóland ‘the 
problems in Holland’, hence no -w she-. For adverbs of ‘location in time’, 5v 
Shel ‘of is possible: 


bar-ha-samHa shel az, yadin YP IN Sw N2DUn-3 
‘the authority of then, Yadin’ 


ha-tsarot shel ha-yom ovn 5v nsn 
‘the troubles of today’ 


Some adverbials cannot act attributively, notably ^14 beséder ‘all right’, 
129 levad ‘alone’, 1n»3 beyáHad ‘together’, and ‘affective’ -» le- (cf.21.10): 


*lamrot ha-driHa la-shHena al ha-déshe.. —..NvTn Sy IDWS n»n nn" 
despite the treading to-the neighbour (‘Despite treading on the 
on the grass... neighbour's grass...”) 


FURTHER READING 
Berman 1978: 11.3; Ornan 1968, 1979: 4.8; Sadka 1981: 13.6. 


12. Agreement in the noun phrase 


12.1 Definition of ‘agreement’ 

A word borrowing some intrinsic grammatical property of another 
word, with which it is in context, is said to ‘agree’ with it. Thus, the words deter- 
mining agreement in the following examples are N091p7 Aa-kufsa and NINN 
ha-argaz, and the other words agree with them in gender, number and (except 
the word (n)5»^^ rek(a)) definiteness: 


ha-kufsa ha-Huma ha-zot reka np»? nNt nmnn Nap 
f.s. f.s. fs. f.s. ‘This brown box is empty’ 

the box the brown the this empty 

ha-argaz ha-Hum ha-ze rek p ntm omn nun 
m.s. m.s. m.s. m.s. "This brown trunk is empty 


the trunk the brown the this empty 


Although agreement does not affect ‘lexical’ meaning, it sometimes indicates 
syntactic structure Thus the -n ka- of (n)ninn ha-Hum(a) above tells one that 
(n)nin Hum/(a) is part of the same noun phrase and not a predicate (‘the box 
is brown’). See further 18.7. 

This chapter discusses the modes of agreement within the noun phrase and 
their syntactic expression. Agreement between subject and predicate is set out 
in chapter 18 (‘agreement in the clause’). For the forms of agreement prefixes 
and suffixes in general, see chapter 8 (quantifiers), chapter 9 (determiners), 
chapter 40 (verbs) and chapter 41 (adjectives). Chapter 39 describes gender and 
number inherent in nouns; chapter 5 describes inherent definiteness. 


12.2 Nucleus and modifiers 
Noun phrases usually consist of a *nucleus noun', sometimes accom- 
panied by one or more ‘modifiers’. The full range of possible modifiers (in their 
likely order) is: 
Partitive quantifier + determiner + amount quantifier + nucleus + adjective 
+ determiner + adverb or preposition phrase + relative clause 


For instance: 


shisha me-otam tisha parparim levanim 0235 O99 nyvn OMNA nvv 
QUANT DET QUANT N ADJ NINY mn 
me-hódu she-hizmant 
PREPPHR REL ‘Six of those nine white butterflies from India 


that you ordered’ 
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This order has a bearing on agreement. The ‘outer’ modifiers - adverb or preposi- 
tion phrase and relative clause - do not undergo agreement; the others usually do. 

The modes of agreement are gender (masculine or feminine), number (singu- 
lar or plural) and definiteness (indefinite or definite). 


12.3 Quantifier agreement 
Of the quantifiers, whether partitive or amount quantifiers (see ch. 
8), only numerals undergo agreement - and in gender alone! The numerals for 
‘one’ to ‘ten’ and those ending in these (eg. 1099, 110 but not 111, 120) agree 
with their noun in all registers except (sometimes) in substandard or very casual 
usage,? thus: 


shisha rabanim 0239 nwv shesh rabaniyot nya vv 
m. m.pl. ‘six rabbis’ f. f.pl. 'six rabbis' wives' 
méa ve-shisha iyim OYN nvv| nN méa ve-shesh Havot TN wv nw» 

m. m.pl. ‘106 islands’ f. f.pl. *106 farms' 


The numerals for 11-19 tend to agree only in somewhat formal Hebrew. Other- 
wise the ‘feminine’ form is preferred, eg.: 


shvá-esre yeladim (casual) *17 boys' wT mwuy-yav 
f. 

shivá-asar yeladim (somewhat formal) *17 boys' md awy-nyav 
m. 


The numerals for the tens, hundreds, thousands etc. do not agree 
See 8.9 for the form of these inflections. 


12.4 Determiner agreement 
A majority of determiners precede the noun and a substantial minor- 
ity can follow it (a few precede or follow), as elaborated in 9.4. This has some 
effect on agreement. 


Determiners preceding the noun 

Among the determiners that can precede the noun are ININ oto 
‘that’, nt» kaze ‘such’ (c), »3nvntex ézeshehu ‘some.. or other, NIN éze 
*some.. or other’, nt^N éze ‘which?’, 1*5 min ‘a sort of, ONY étsem ‘the very...’, 
25 kol ‘any, every’, 0w shum ‘any’, 9N af ‘not a single’, »»»5 93 kol miney 
‘all sorts of, 93° ... ...miney ‘...sorts of. 

The first three of these determiners must agree for gender, in both the singular 
and the plural; while 7t?N éze, in both its senses, does so in the singular in 
formal Hebrew (see 9.2 for the formal inflections). The remainder do not 
agree. 

The same three determiners must agree for number; so too must NPN éze 
‘which?’ in formal usage, but not usually nt^N éze ‘some’. The remainder do 
not agree. 
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There is no agreement for definiteness. Nor is there for other modifiers pre- 
ceding the noun. 


Determiners following the noun 

The notable determiners that can follow the noun are nt ze ‘this’, 
1997 halálu ‘these’, N1nn hahu ‘that’, nto kaze ‘such’, 1nv52 kólshehu ‘any’, 
TNN eHad ‘a certain’, N1nv shehu ‘whatsoever’, n^n? NOW she-lo yiye *whatso- 
ever’, nuno N ézeshehu 'some.. or other’, nt» kaze ‘a sort of. 

All agree for gender, except the plural forms of nt ze, 1997 Aaldlu and nt» 
kaze All agree for number (except that 1957 haldlu is only used with plural 
nouns and TNX eHad with singular). 

For definiteness, 1297 halálu and NYnn hahu are inherently definite, and 
nto kaze, Yn v?» kólshehu and most others inherently indefinite Only nt ze 
‘this’ has the option of accompanying a definite or an indefinite noun, and 
agrees by taking -n ha- ‘the’ when its noun does - though the only difference 
thereby is stylistic, namely that the indefinite variety is more formal: 


ha-Hag ha-ze mn ann Hag ze nt an 
the festival the this *this festival' festival this ‘this festival’ 
ha-Hagim ha-éle — * n2Nn DANN Hagim éle NIN onn 
the festivals the these ‘these festivals’ festivals these ‘these festivals’ 


12.5 Adjective agreement 
Nearly all adjectives agree with the noun they qualify, in gender, num- 
ber and definiteness, eg.: 


kala yafa n» n2» kalot yafot meo m2 
fs. fs. ‘a lovely bride’ f.pl. f.pl. ‘lovely brides’ 
bride lovely brides lovely 

ha-kala ha-yafa man nn ha-kalot ha-yafot mon mon 


the bride the lovely ‘the lovely bride’ the brides the lovely ‘the lovely brides’ 


or yafe nN orot yafim C?» MVN 
m.s.m.s. ‘a lovely light m.pl. m.pl. ‘lovely lights’ 
light lovely lights lovely 


Agreement is not a matter of adjectives agreeing in suffix shape with their noun. 
In the foregoing example, NIIN orot is masculine despite its nI- ot suffix, 
hence the adjective displays the masculine plural suffix of all adjectives, 0»- 
-im. (For adjectival inflectional forms, see 41.6-9.) Similarly, names are definite 
in function but not usually in shape: 


sara ha-yafa nen mw 
Sara the lovely ‘lovely Sara’ 


The only significant group of adjectives that do not agree in gender is ordinal 
adjectives (see 8.10) for ‘11th, 12th’ onwards. Those for numbers ending in a 
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zero have just one form for both genders; the others have separate masculine 
and feminine forms in formal usage, but in casual usage the feminine tends to 
do service for both:3 


ha-shana ha-shtém-esre mwy-o»nun mun 

f.s. f.s. *the 12th year 

— ha-shném-asar (m.s., r) ^vy-o»un vivn 
ha-shtém-esre (f.s., c) mwy-o»vn 


"The 12th tribe' 


Compounds of adjectives usually mark definiteness on the first component 
only, although both components inflect for gender and number.‘ There are three 
major types, exemplified by 


ha-siHot ha-yisreeliyot-mitsriyot? nv^sD-n»5Navn mmvun 
f.pl. f.pl. f.pl. ‘the Israeli-Egyptian talks’ 

the talks the Israeli-Egyptian 

ha-sfina ha-shHora-levana n335-nmnvn n»son 
f.s. f.s. f.s. ‘the black and white ship’ 

the ship the black-white 

ha-meHonit ha-yeruka behira myn APYYA m»»»n 
f.s. f.s. f.s. ‘the bright green car’ 


the car the green bright 


12.6 Agreement with coordinate phrases 
A coordination of masculine and feminine nouns requires masculine 
plural agreement in its modifiers. This amounts to *neuter' gender: 


sx Ve- o; -) 
otam ish " isha TWN A, WR ONIN 
m.pl. m.s. f.s. a and ee 
those man and woman 
or 
ha-yéled ve-ha-yalda hahem onn nom TPN 
m.s. fs. m.pl. ‘that boy and girl’ 
the boy and the girl those 
ha-yéled ve-ha-yalda ha-tovim beyoter ^nv3 mawn ATM TN 
m.s. Ts. m.pl. *the best boy and girl" 


the boy and the girl the good most 


FURTHER READING 
Berman 1974; Ornan 1968; Schwarzwald 1979c. 


13. Tense, modality and aspect 


13.1 Introduction 
This chapter deals primarily with the choice of grammatical tense, 
using the forms known as ‘past, present, future’ and ‘compound past’ tense. The 
shape of these forms is given in chapter 40. 

Tenses denote in fact a whole range of semantic time relationships, as well as 
certain semantic modalities and aspects. For example, in (1) the present tense 
denotes future time; in (2), the past tense denotes a hypothetical present time - 
‘hypothetical’ being a different modality, i.e. a different ‘kind of reality’, than a 
‘declaration’ or a ‘request’; in (3) compound past tense denotes habitual past 
time - ‘habitual’ being a particular aspect, i.e. a particular structuring or concep- 
tion of the event: 


(1) maHar ani ba NIN AND 
PRES ‘I’m coming tomorrow’ 

(2) lu zaHárti aHshav,... .4PU3y ^»n5t 19 
PAST ‘If I remembered now... 

(3) ba-Hufshot hayiti mishtolel 553nvn n»n musna 
COMPOUND PAST ‘In the holidays I used to run wild’ 


The terms ‘present, past, future tense’ (or ‘form’) will be retained for simplicity's 
sake. 

This chapter also indicates some other, more widespread, ways of expressing 
modality and aspect - by lexical rather than grammatical means. 


13.2-7 TENSE IN MAIN CLAUSES 


13.2 Tense in main clauses: introduction 
Main and subordinate clauses are similar for tense: there are no 
*sequence of tense' rules to complicate subordinate clauses as in English. The 
basic 'tense and time rule' is *The time of a situation is expressed from the van- 
tage point of the person most directly contemplating it.’ 


Examples 
(1) dov yada she-nisha’er NWI YT 311 
FUT ‘Dov knew that we'd stay’ 


The ‘staying’ is in future time as seen by the person doing the ‘knowing’, Dov, 
hence the future tense NW?) nisha’er. Despite there being a further vantage 
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point here - the speaker’s (as in every sentence) - from which the ‘staying’ could 
be seen as being in the past, one cannot say YANV) nishárnu (past tense), for 
it is Dov who is most directly contemplating the ‘staying’. 

(2) nishma “We'll hear’ ynw) 

FUT 

Here the ‘hearing’ is in future time as seen by the speaker. No other vantage 
point is involved, hence the future tense 

(3) eH neda im nitsáHnu? TODA?) ON y) PN 

PAST “How will we know if we've won? 

Even if the ‘winning’ here is in the future of the speaker, the ‘tense and time 
rule' relates to the most direct vantage point, i.e the knower's. The *winning' is 
in the past of the ‘knower’. 


13.3 Present form 
The Hebrew present form denotes a time coinciding with or including 
the vantage point of the contemplator. 
There are six notable uses, some involving particular ‘aspects’ and *modali- 
ties": 
(1) Here-and-now present 
ani maklit otaH ‘I am recording you’ IMN IPN ^N 


(2) Up-to-now present for an event embracing the past that extends to include 
the present. This is found particularly with tN” me'az ‘since’ and 
?35/nt/ntn mize/ze/kvar ‘for’:! 
paamáyim Hazárti me'az she-ani gar po ND ^3 "NV tND NNN DONYA 
PAST PRES 
‘Tve been back twice since I've been living here’ 


ani menase kvar shana MY ^32 NV! »N 
PRES ‘I’ve been trying for a year’ 
káma zman at melamédet? 11172220 NN pot 7725 
PRES *How long have you been teaching?" 


(3) Habitual present for an event that recurs: 


ani shote ba-tsohoráyim DYAMI NNW ON 
PRES ‘I drink at lunchtime’ 


(4) Present of intent for an event that is presently intended (by whomsoever) to 


happen in the future, i.e a special modality of viewing future reality, distinct 
from the central uses of the present tense: 


shovtim maHar *(They) are striking tomorrow’ anna c»nàw 
PRES 
By contrast, ann anaw? yishbetu maHar ‘They will strike tomorrow’ is a pre- 
diction. Often the distinction between prediction and plan is not so apparent, 
especially in the Ist person. 
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(5) Present of ultimatum is a modality akin to ‘intent’: 


ata mitnatsel ad maHar! NNA Ty 23305 ANN 

PRES ‘You're apologizing by tomorrow!’ 

o she-kulam yoshvim o she-ani ozev any NNV IN C^3VY DIIY IN 

either that everyone sits or that I leave *Either everyone sits down or 
I leave’ 


(6) Narrative present is a modality of past time for vivid personally involved 
description: 


az hi tsoHéket ve-oméret day "T NWN NPN Nn tN 
PRES PRES ‘Then she laughs and says, “Stop itt” 


13.4 Future form 
The future form mostly denotes a time in the future of the person 
contemplating the event. There are two main uses (see 13.10 and 13.13 for other 
uses of this tense): 
Future of prediction: 


tafsik kenir’e be-shesh WWI AND PUIN 
FUT “You will stop at six apparently’ 


Future of request denotes future time with a modality of request (as against dec- 
laration): 


tafsik be-shesh wwa pvoen 

FUT ‘Stop at six’ 
There are two restrictions on the ‘future of request’, discussed more fully in 
chapter 28. Firstly, 2nd person requests in formal usage tend to employ the 
‘imperative form’ rather than the ‘future form’, eg. poan hafsek ‘Stop!’, and 
certain verbs prefer it even in casual usage, eg. yv sa ‘Go!’. However, negative 
requests in all usage use future and not imperative form, as in: 


al tafsik PUIN IN lo tafsik p'von NI 

NEG FUT ‘Don’t stop’ NEG FUT ‘You won't stop’ 
The distinction here between request and prediction is conveyed by the choice 
of negator. In the positive, however, one must resort to intonation and con- 
text: 


tafsik ‘Stop ~ You will stop’ mon 


Secondly, Ist and 3rd person requests (singular or plural) occasionally use the 
bare future form, but more usually add a prefix - formal usage adds non- 
inflected nan káva for the Ist person, casual usage adds the inflecting verb 
x12 bo for lst and the conjunction -w she- for 3rd (and sometimes Ist) per- 
son: 


naHazor le-nos’im politiyim DDINI DONWIDI MMI 
lst FUT ‘Let us return to political topics’ 
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aH yiten bevakasha et daato al ze she.. VU nt 2y NYT NN nvp3a ym TN 

3rd ruT ‘But let him please consider the fact that...’ 

háva nish'al ?NV) nan 

Ist FUT ‘Let us ask’ 

bo i Na 

A ish'al INW) 

(bda MEA Na 
come msi l to one addressee i 

St FUT ‘ * , 

pl. to several addressees Let's ask 

she-hem yenasu yo» onv 

3rd ruT 
that they try ‘Let them try’ 


13.5 Another ‘aspect’ of future time: -9 *1:3y amad le-, -9 757 halaH le- 

The verbs 1719 amad and 15n halaH in their various tenses, with 

an infinitive, denote a particular ‘modality’ or ‘aspect’ of futurity - as viewed 

either by the person contemplating the event or from some other vantage point 
in the past or future 

Tny amad denotes futurity with more certainty than the simple future form: 


r omédet ,. . " š nTOW 
ha-rakévet amda linsóa be’od sha’a nyv TYI yyw nTOy nann 
‘The train 5 8918 — i5 leave in an hour’ 
was going 
ha-négev omed liyot gan éden yom eHad INN OY YTY y nvn5 Way aan 


"The Negev is going to be a Paradise one day’ 
727 halaH, by contrast, is casual; it denotes imminence or intent: 


ha-rakevet mamash holéHet linsóa yYo»? n35*n wn Nad 
‘The train really is about to go’ 


ata holeH lehagid lo ba-sof? 10119 T3n5 153^ ANN 
‘Are you going to tell him in the end?’ 


13.6 Simple past form 
The simple past form mostly denotes the contemplator's past. (For 
another use, in hypothetical conditionals, see 13.12.) This time relationship can 
be ‘basic’ or ‘complex’: 


O —————— X 


(1) Basic:* Tw 
EVENT CONTEMPLATOR 


0 ZX 
(2) Complex (a series): o 
EVENT IN QUESTION FURTHER EVENT CONTEMPLATOR 
(3) Complex (event within event): FURTHER EVENT 


Ag  ———— —— —— ——————— X 


EVENT IN QUESTION CONTEMPLATOR 
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Examples 


(1) gamárti be-shesh ‘I finished at six’ vva nn) 


(2) Usually with an added adverbial, eg. ^32 kvar ‘already, o119 01» yom 
kódem *a day earlier' (English might here use the pluperfect): 


kshe-amart ligmor, hu kvar gamar ve-araz  t*"iM 4/3 ^32 NIN, W929 nóDNV2 
PAST PAST PAST “When you said he should 
finish, he had finished 
and packed already’ 


(3) Usually with an added adverbial, notably 71°72 bidiyuk ‘just’ (English uses 
the past continuous)? 


kshe-tsiltsalt, ani bidiyuk difdáfti bo | no012*1 PPTI ON ,nos»xv5 
PAST PAST ‘When you rang, I was just leafing 
through it’ 


13.7 Compound past form 
‘Compound past’ involves the past form of the verb ‘to be’, i.e n^n 
haya,* plus the present form of the appropriate verb, both inflected in regular 
fashion: From 797 halaH ‘go’ — 7910 n^n haya holeH, 0°39) »?»»n hayinu 
holHim etc. 

For the verb n?n Aaya ‘be’ itself, which has a ‘zero’ present tense form, the 
compound past form is simply n>n kaya etc., identical to the simple past. Thus 
vn hayu can mean ‘were’ and ‘would be’. 

The ‘compound past’ has three general uses and a further substandard (dialec- 
tal) use: (1) ordinary past time, for a few verbs; (2) habitual past time and (3) 
durative past time (substandard), these both being aspectual; (4) hypothetical 
past, present and future time, this being a modality (described in 13.12). 


Ordinary past time 

A few verbs can or must express past time by using the compound 
past, each in its own way. These verbs would otherwise have been mostly ambig- 
uous between present and past tense; however, many other verbs of the selfsame 
verbal patterns tolerate such ambiguity and do not use the compound past. 

^3 gar ‘lived (=resided)’: the 3rd person singular ^3 gar (m.), n^3 gára (f.) 

acts as both present and past form,’ but compound past ^3 n^n Aaya gar, NDN 
n^à hayta gára are often used when ambiguity might arise Ist and 2nd person 
and 3rd plural have no such ambiguity, hence the final example: 


napólyon gar po *Napoleon lived here' n9 ^» v5») 
PAST 


yóske haya gar be-Hevron ‘Yoske lived in Hebron rana m mn npo» 
COMPOUND PAST 
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yóske ve-dina gáru *Yoske and Dina lived Yu m»n npov 
PAST in Yamit’ mma 
be-yamit 

^n Hay ‘lived’: the 3rd person singular »n Hay (m.), n^n Haya (f.) acts as 
present and past form even when ambiguous; however, the compound past n^n 
^n haya Hay, ^n nnn hayta Haya, and even 3rd plural o»^n 197 kayu 
Hayim, are used in addition. 

awn) neHshav ‘was considered’: the 3rd masculine singular 3vn3 neHshav 
can act as present and past form even when ambiguous, though some would 
then prefer 3v n» n»n haya neHshav as past. 

Nap) nikra ‘was called’ behaves like 3v n» neHshav, except that Nap) n^n 
haya nikra, NNP) NDN hayta nikret (f.s.) o*N*522 vn kayu nikra'im (pl.) 
are also common. 

212? yaHol ‘can’: the 3rd masculine singular past is 215» n»n haya yaHol or 
mn 212» yaHol haya.’ (93> yaHal is substandard and 512» yaHol as past form 
is puristic. Even 232» nmn kayta yeHola (f.s.) and 0»515» vn hayu 
yeHolim (pl.) are possible, despite the availability of 155» ,n9>° yaHla, 
yaHlu 


Habitual past time 

Habitual past time can be conveyed by (1) the simple past form, using 
PAN (amid ‘always’ or some other suitable context; (2) the verb 3n» nahag ‘be 
wont to’ plus infinitive (rather formal); or (3) n^n haya plus present form, i.e 
the compound past. Semantically, the main difference is in emphasis:? 


tamid bikárti sham DY oN. TAN 
tamid nahagti levaker sham DV 3p3» nmn PN 
tamid hayiti mevaker sham OV PIN nn PAN 


‘I always used to visit there’ 
Syntactically, n^n Aaya plus present form is limited to past time, unlike 17) 
nahag, thus ruling out: 


*yavo ha-yom ve-niye mevakrim ba-yaréaH Nv mapan 003 o»n NID 
(‘The day will come when we'll be visiting the Moon’) 


Durative past time 
In some Oriental casual Hebrew, the compound past also denotes a 
durative past action, against the background of a momentary action: 


hayiti yashen kshe-partsu 525v yw? *n»n 
‘I was sleeping when they broke in’ 


13.8-10 TENSE IN ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


13.8 Tense in time adverbials 
Time adverbials mostly observe the basic ‘tense and time rule’ stated 
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in 13.2. The exceptions are clauses introduced by -w3 kshe- ‘while’ and its syno- 
nyms. 


13.8.1 ‘Before, after’ 
The basic ‘tense and time rule’ yields the following: 


Past time 
yarad shéleg lifney she-yarad géshem Ow) TPY 7335 35v ^n? 
fell snow before that fell rain ‘It snowed before it rained’ 
yarad géshem aHarey she-yarad shéleg 35v TY ^^nN OVA TD 
fell rain after that fell snow ‘It rained after it snowed’ 


The fact that the ‘rain’ is in the future of the ‘snow’ is immaterial; only the 
contemplator (here the speaker) is relevant.!? 

Present time In habitual present time, both events are taken as embracing the 
vantage point of the contemplator rather than being in his future or past, i.e 
this is an ‘extended present’: 


" . . . lifney »)52 
E - 
bedéreH-klal mishtaHrerim aHarey any OANA 55571073 
PRES oO»nnnbov 
she-mitHatnim 
PRES 
before 


*One usually gets discharged one marries' 


after 


Using present of intent (see 13.3), both the main and the subordinate verb 
are present tense: 


, lifney enis " 9999 
i * b 
ani gomer zH arey she-ani mitkaléaH NIPIN NV anug YON 
PRES PRES ee 
I'm finishing shine I have a shower 
Future time 

ze yered lifney she-ze yaale NIY ntv 299 Tv nt 
FUT FUT ‘It will drop before it rises’ 
ze yaale aHarey she-ze yered T ntv NN NYy? nt 
FUT FUT ‘It will rise after it has dropped’ 


As with past time, only the contemplator is relevant. However, some *before' 
clauses infringe the ‘tense and time rule’ when the event they describe is a ‘non- 
event' - see 13.10. 


13.8.2 ‘Until, since’ 
The basic ‘tense and time rule’ yields cases such as the following. 
ty ad ‘until’: 
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avadeti ad she-gamarti »n*:v Ty n173y 
PAST PAST ‘I worked until I finished’ 
tamid ovdim ad she-gomrim Dw Ty OOTY Pon 

PRES PRES ‘One always works till one has finished’ 
amshiH ad she-egmor MANY Ty T'UDN 
FUT FUT ‘T’ll continue till I’ve finished’ 


In the last two examples, the second verb is in the ‘extended present’ and future 
(respectively) of the speaker.!! 
tN me'az ‘since’: 


romi hitnavna me’az hitatsma noxynn INN n»onn ^on 
PAST PAST ‘Rome declined since becoming mighty’ 

ani ohev et tsfat me’az garti sham OV 9799 INA NOS NN IMN YN 
PRES PAST ‘I’ve liked Tsefat since I lived there’ 

ani ohev et tsfat me’az ani gar sham OV 72 DN tND NOY NN IMN IN 
PRES PRES ‘I’ve liked Tsefat since I’ve been 


living there’ 
In the second case the ‘living’ is in one’s past but the ‘liking’ is continuing, hence 
its present tense; in the third, the ‘living’ too is continuing, hence the two pres- 
ent tenses. However, tN me'az ‘since’ plus future form is impossible, as tN” 
me'az intrinsically means ‘something beginning in one’s past’. Instead, one uses 
-W yann me-ha-réga she-. 


tafsiki me-ha-réga she-eshrok PUNY YNNN OPIN 
FUT ‘Stop as soon as I whistle’ 


13.8.3 ‘When, while’ 
-W> kshe-, ^wN2 kaasher, -w nywla) (be-)sha'a she-, -w \nra 
bizman she- all have two senses: 
(1) 'when'," as in: 
adaber ito kshe-yaHzor ^WrPV5 INN VIN 
'Tll speak to him when he returns’ 


(2) ‘at the same time as it is a fact that’, as in: 


láma ata shovet aHshav, kshe-kibálta NIDpw> PVY naw nnn nn? 
PRES PAST mN5yn 

haala'a? "Why are you striking now, when you've 
had a raise? 


With sense (1) the ‘when’ clause either observes the "tense and time rule’ or 
in formal usage (see the third example below) it can use the vantage point of 
the action in the main clause, in which case the simultaneity of the events is 
emphasized: ? 
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TIME TIME 


06,00 7. 09.00 06.00 09,00 
GETTING ON x x GETTING ON 
GETTING OFF CONTEMPLATOR CONTEMPLATOR GETTING OFF 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
yarádeti kshe-hu ala NIY NNW nmm 
past (Fig. 1) ‘I got off when he got on’ 
ered kshe-hu yaale n*5y* NINWD TIN 
FUT (Fig. 2) 'T'Il get off when he gets on’ 
yarádeti kshe-hu ole n»y NNW nm 
PRES (Fig. 1) ‘I got off as he got on’ 


With sense (2) the ‘when’ clause uses the vantage point of the action in the 
main clause: 


ma yiye im míshehu yaale kshe-ani YNYD Ny? MWN ON WT nn 
lo yarádeti? DNTV NY 

PAST “What will happen if someone gets on when I (still) 
haven't got off? 

hu yashen kshe-horav yagiu be'od sha'a! Mywa Nya w» vn» yw» Nn 

FUT *He's asleep when his parents will be here 

in an hour! 


"Time expressions' are involved in two other adverbial constructions that do 
not strictly denote time: -w nyv(2) (be-)sha'a she-, w- \nt1 bizman she- and 
formal (- v) 11y3 be'od (she-) can mean ‘whereas’. The tense observes the ‘tense 
and time rule', as in: 


aleksánder bikesh kavod, bizman she-yorshav  Pv^vv yorà /n35 VPI *rDo259N 


bikshu ósher Wy wa 
PAST "Alexander sought glory, whereas his heirs 
sought wealth' 


Second, -w> kshe-, \WN> kaasher, -w 1Yn toH she- and -) ve- introduce ‘cir- 
cumstantial clauses' (see 21.6, 32.4), denoting *while at the same time', though 
not for the purpose of locating an event in time. Present tense is required: 


makabi Heyfa balma et hapoel Hadéra, mmn 5y19n NN np53 nen »35D 
PAST yon? npiyn pony TIN 
toH she-hi maanika la-meamen WN T05n 
PRES 
hefsed rishon *Maccabi Haifa repulsed Hapoel Hadera, giving 


the coach (his) first defeat’ 


13.9 Tense in other adverbial clauses 


Conditional: ‘if, unless’ 

The real-world conditional (as against the ‘hypothetical’ conditional 
- see 13.12) follows the ‘tense and time rule‘ (13.2): the contemplator’s vantage 
point is crucial. 
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im gamárta, Hake! MN ,n393 ON 
PAST ‘If you have finished, wait!’ 

im ata gomer kvar, Hake! INDN 535 “Wad ANN ON 
PRES ‘If you are already finishing, wait!’ 

im ata ba, ten tsiltsul NYDY IN NI ANN ON 
PRES ‘If you are coming [=mean to come], give a ring’ 

im tavo, tir'e TNA NIIN ON 
FUT ‘If you come, you will see’ 

lo navo éla-im-ken yeshalmu MIW )D"ON"NIN N12) NI 
FUT "We won't come unless they pay’ 


Purpose: ‘in order that, so that; in case’ 

Future tense is obligatory in adverbial clauses of purpose (unless they 
are infinitival), whatever the vantage point of the contemplator. This is a ‘sub- 
junctive' use, ‘in order that’ seeming to imply an intent on someone's part:'4 


avádeti kemo meturaf, kdey she-ze TMV TD AMON M ^n13y 
yetse kvar etmol DWONN ^22 NY 

FUT ‘I worked like crazy, so that it would go yesterday’ 

lo bodkim et kulam, she-ze yeleH T My , 0215 NN OP TIA NI 
FUT DNY NNN 

aHat shtáyim ‘They don’t check them all, for it to go 


nice and quick’ 
The same is true when 9%2w2 >13 kdey, bishvil ‘(in order) that’ appear follow- 
ing p^9vn maspik ‘enough’, >T) miday ‘too’, >T ^n» yoter miday ‘too 
much’ (see 20.5) with no suggestion of ‘purpose’: 


yona lo haya maspik mevugar bishvil Sava "n PIN mn ND n» 
she-negale lo |» n» 
FUT *Yona was not old enough for us to tell him' 


Cause, concession and result 
Clauses introduced by »> ki ‘because, 9X 5y al af 'although', -v 15 
kaH she- ‘with the result that’ and their synonyms observe the ‘tense and time 


rule": 


báti ki haya riv DI m’ NNI 
PAST PAST ‘I came because there was [or: had been] an argument’ 


13.10 Tense in ‘quasi-negative’ adverbials 
Clauses introduced by %52) %52 bli, mibli ‘without’, nipna 
bimkom ‘instead of, sometimes 0702 betérem ‘before’, and those of the type 
n^n? N2v nn ma she-lo yiye “whatever happens’ are felt to be quasi-negative 
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They allow or require the future tense, as a kind of subjunctive *modality', what- 
ever the vantage point of the contemplator. 

In *without' clauses there is usually a choice between the 'tense and time rule' 
and a fixed future tense (sometimes more formal):!5 


ha-gvéret natna sukariyot bli she-horim wnmy 93 NYP DIO nm mun 
{hivHinu/yavHinu} ba-ze na (wnavinan, 
PRES FUT ‘The lady gave sweets without parents noticing’ 
láma hu medaber bli »23 ^15 NIN no? 
she-{shom’im/yishme’u} oto? NMN (wowv/oynmw)v 
PRES FUT “Why does he talk without anyone 


being able to hear him? 


opna bimkom ‘instead’ requires future tense (however, the simple infinitive 
is altogether more common): 


ha-rofe hevi otánu le-Hadro, bimkom opo TN DMN 3n NINN 
{she-neshev/lashévet} ba-Huts yna (n3v5/3vY/) 
FUT INFIN ‘The doctor brought us to his room, 


instead of us sitting outside’ 


The words for ‘before’, 0*2 betérem (F) and ?39? lifney, require especial 
care The former can convey a clear negative implication that something has not 
transpired at all, by using a fixed future tense (Past or present tense leave this 
unsaid.) 


hem soHrim yáHad dira betérem yaamidu Yay» OWA DVT IM Ww on 
FUT PUPPI non 

Hupa ve-kidushin "They are renting an apartment together before 
getting married’ 


hu nilkaH meitánu betérem p02 NNN np») NIN 
{hishlim/yashlim} et mesimato MYV nN {Dwn} 
PAST FUT ‘He was taken from us before completing 


his mission’ 
Conversely, in casual usage »)99 /ifney clauses depicting a future event that 
is not due to transpire at all generally use past (or present) tense:!$ 


tistakel, hu lokéaH li et ha-tsaláHat lifney — »399 nn5xn NN ^9 np» NIN ,25non 


PRES nana 
she-gamarti ‘Look, he's taking my plate away 
PAST before I’ve finished’ 


The negative -w PN ,-v n» ma she-, eH she- ‘whatever, however’ construc- 
tion (cf. 32.11.4) mostly involves the ‘tense and time rule’ (vantage point of the 
contemplator): 


ma she-lo hitsati, tamid hiskimu YOUN Pon ^nysin NIV nn 
what that not I-suggested, always they-agreed ‘Whatever I suggested, they 
always agreed’ 
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eH she-lo avashel lehába,... .R23n2 SWAN NOW TN 
FUT ‘However I cook henceforth,...' 

ma she-ani lo osa,... WI ND NV TD 
PRES "Whatever I do,...' 


But with *present habitual' time (i.e the previous example), the future form is 
also used: 


ma she-lo eese,... PUN NOW nn 
FUT “Whatever I do,...' 


A type of ‘result clause’ following a negative or interrogative (i.e ‘non- 
assertive") main clause requires future tense: 


kan lo " NI ND 
havin kan bet-séfer yesodi, she-teleH yanv TY» 35077»3 IND oNN 
FUT NMAN 352 ynNnn» 


lehitonen lifney hamora 
*This is not 


‘Ig this 2% elementary school that you should go 


to complain to the teacher’ 


13.11 Tense in other subordinate clauses 
As in adverbial clauses (13.8-9), so in other subordinate clauses it is 
mostly the vantage point of the most direct contemplator that determines tense 
(the ‘tense and time rule’). 
Object clauses (see 31.2) follow the ‘tense and time rule’,'® thus: 


0600 —LIME. 09.00 


y Hashávti she-hi nafla 129) Wv navn 
X X PAST 
FALLING THINKING SPEAKER ‘I thought she had fallen’ 
FALLING Hashávti she-hi nofélet nsan tonv »navn 
X X PRES 
THINKING SPEAKER ‘I thought she was falling’ 
Hashavti she-hi tipol NAIN NNW »navn 
X 6 X FUT 
THINKING FALLING SPEAKER ‘I thought she would fall’ 


Indirect questions (see 26.) count as object clauses, thus (as in the preceding 
example): 


dina shaala matay yosef yagia y»? qo» nD NINY NYT 
FUT ‘Dina asked when Yosef would arrive’ 
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Subject clauses (see 31.4) may observe the ‘tense and time rule’, depending 
on the predicate of the main clause. With words such as 7172 barur ‘clear’ or 
niva batuaH ‘certain’ as predicates they do so (the implication being ‘it is clear 
to so-and-so’ etc.), thus: 


haya barur be-arba’im ve-shalosh she-anu PRY VDV o»yà^Na3 WIA mmn 
{mitgabrim/nitgaber} al ha-oyev Dw Jy (23370/ 07379} 
PRES FUT 


‘It was clear in 1943 that we {were defeating/would defeat} the enemy’ 


But adjectives of ‘attitude’, e.g. 119 muzar ‘odd’, »y10 tivi ‘natural’, y»>non 
maftia ‘surprising’, tend not to be treated as words of ‘contemplation’, so the 
‘contemplator’ in examples like the following is likely to be the speaker (i.e. the 
‘invasion’ is seen from the present): 


ze haya muzar she-napolyon palash le-rüsya ba-stav waa PNW ^no mn nt 
PAST Pnv mons 
*It was odd that Napoleon was invading Russia in the autumn' 
Apposition clauses (see ch. 34) follow the ‘tense and time rule’, except that the 
‘contemplator’ is often just understood from context, as with subject clauses (as 
if ny»T? yedi'a, NIWWON efsharut etc. below were verbs): 


ha-yedi'a she-ha-oniya továat lo hivhila otanu — NN NI nyawo MINNY AYA 
(CONTEMPLATOR) PRES DIN 
‘The news that the ship was sinking did not alarm us’ 


ha-efsharut she-hem yeaHru garma la linhog maher Ta NN onv nnmvsun 
(CONTEMPLATOR) FUT ^nn 35 n5 
"The possibility that they would be late made her drive fast’ 


Relative clauses (see ch. 33) usually observe the ‘tense and time rule’. Thus in 
the next example the ‘contemplator’ is the speakers themselves: ny 1*3n hoda'a 
‘message’ plus relative clause, unlike ny?'? yedi'a ‘news’ plus apposition clause 
in the foregoing examples, does not act like a verb of contemplation. 


kaavor yomáyim kibálnu hoda'a she-ba hodu ba-ashma . 922» ovn» NIYI 


ANTEC PAST NOVNA YA TAY nymn 
KŘ 
REL CLAUSE 


‘Two days later we received a message, in which they admitted guilt’ 


But formal usage permits one, unusually, to treat the antecedent noun itself as 
the vantage point for tense in the relative clause:!? 


bismark kibel hoda'a, she-ba modim ba-ashma nav AYN SDP NaI 
ANTECEDENT PRES TMWOVNA WTN 
‘Bismarck received a message, in which they admitted guilt’ 


hu Hafan bi-smolo et ha-betsa she-klipata nn9»»pv nan NN WNW? JAN NIN 
meruséket ve-hitHil leHayeH TON »nnm Apo 
PRES 
‘Into his left hand he scooped the egg whose shell was crushed and began to 
smile’ 
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After a ‘non-specific’ antecedent, present tense can be used instead of future 
tense: 
ershom kol mila she-ani {eshma/shoméa} {ynw/ynvn} INV NI 53 DWN 


NON-SPECIFIC FUT PRES 
‘Pll jot down every word that I hear’ 
batüaH she-hu yivke mr Nin na 
ba-páam ha-rishona she-hu {yipol/nofel} {390/19} Nw nvux^án nyaa 
NON-SPECIFIC FUT PRES 


‘Of course he’s going to cry the first time he falls over’ 


13.12 Hypothetical tense 
‘Hypothetical’ is a modality denoting the unreal - as against the 
‘declarative’ modality. It is often expressed by choice of tense 


13.12.1 Hypothetical conditionals 
Hypothetical conditionals imply that the supposition being made is 


unreal: 
lu hayíta shotek, — hayíti nish'ar * ANV) »n?»n Mw n»n 9 
CONDITIONAL CLAUSE CONSEQUENT CLAUSE 
(HYPOTHETICAL) ‘If you kept quiet, I would stay’ 


Both the ‘conditional’ clause and the ‘consequent’ clause require a past tense of 
some kind. What such ‘hypotheticality’ and past time have in common is in 
conveying something that is neither actual nor potential.?? 


The conditional clause 

‘Hypothetical’ and ‘real’ conditionals are usually distinguishable by 
tense: the former generally require conpound past tense, whereas the latter 
rarely have it (and then only as specified by 13.7)! 


Hypothetical: 

im hayita ba, hayiti kam Dp OYN NI n»n DN 
COMPOUND PAST *If you came, I'd get up' 

Real: 

im báta, láma shatákta? imnpnv np? NNI ON 
PAST ‘If you came, why did you keep quiet?’ 


However, conditional clauses introduced by the rather formal 19>N ,12 lu, ilu 
‘if and formal NYNYIN ,^5139N ,N212 lule, ilule, ilmale ‘if...not’ can opt for 
simple past tense; these words are intrinsically hypothetical, so no confusion 
with ‘real conditionals’ occurs: 

lu {yadata/hayita yodéa}, hayita shav av n»n ,{yty n»n/ nyt} 9 
PAST | COMPOUND PAST ‘If you knew, you would return’ 


lule (báta/hayíta ba}, hayiti mevatélet n>v03n n»n {NI n»n/nN3) NID 
PAST COMPOUND PAST ‘If you had not come, I would have cancelled’ 
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The consequent clause 

The consequent clause of a hypothetical conditional requires com- 
pound past tense, even where the conditional makes do with simple past 
tense: 


lu Halit, hayiti tsam o3 »n»n TSN 3» 
COMPOUND PAST ‘If you fell sick, I would fast’ 


Time in hypotheticals 

The simple or compound past tense is all that is available to convey 
past, present and future time in this hypothetical modality. Thus context is criti- 
cal. The following sentence theoretically has three (or even more) meanings: 


im hayit tása, hayiti nivhal ?n3) n»n invo n»n ON 
COMPOUND COMPOUND PAST ‘If you had flown, I would have panicked’ 
PAST ‘If you were flying, I would be panicking’ 


‘If you were to fly, I would panic’ 


13.12.2 ‘Wishing’ clauses 
‘Wishing’ clauses with an assumption of ‘unreality’, introduced by 
-)/ -W ONNIN halvay she-/ve- ‘if only’ (c) or its synonyms 2^ ON PI 19°N 
ílu rak, im rak, require simple or compound past tense - whatever ‘time’ is 
intended (as in 13.12.1): 


halvay she- limádnu — , — — tanaH To VTD? y non 
hayínu melamdim Sm o»n 
PAST/COMPOUND PAST ‘If only we (had) taught the Bible’ 
But a wish need not involve the unreal, thus: 
halvay she-nelamed TNV ONNIN 
FUT ‘I hope we teach’ 


13.12.3 ‘As if clauses 
12» N2 ke'ílu ‘as if is hypothetical in meaning but not in syntax, par- 
ticularly not in the tense it takes - neither hypothetical past nor compound past 
tense, but a tense in keeping with the ‘tense and time rule’ (13.2), i.e from the 
contemplator’s vantage-point, or alternatively (final example, present tense) a 
tense as seen from the event closest to the ‘as if clause, as though an on-the-spot 
viewer were enunciating the ‘as if':? 


ata mitnaheg ke’ilu (she-)ata ANA(Y) IPNI ANN ANN 
lo yodéa aHshav PVY yt" NI 

PRES ‘Yov’re behaving as if you didn't know now’ 

at nir'et ke’ilu od lo ikalt DIDY NI NY ND PNV NN 


PAST “You look as if you have not yet digested’ 
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izével nahaga ke’ilu hi adáyin PTY Non IND mim DAMN 
paHada/mefaHédet 71n20/ nto 
PAST PRES ‘Jezebel acted as if she were still afraid’ 


13.13 Modality and aspect in general 
As already indicated, tense can express particular modalities: the 

desired, the occasional, the hypothetical in conditionals and wishes, the negative 
in quasi-negatives and in certain other constructions. But many other notions 
of modality are expressed not by such grammatical means but lexically. 

Drawing a basic line between ‘epistemic’ and ‘deontic’ modality, i.e degree of 
certainty about things vs. an objective ability or need to do or be, one might 
point to such expressions as (inter alia): 
Epistemic 
Possibility: -w nn? 512» yaHol liyot she- ‘maybe’, -w 12» yitaHen she- ‘it 
may be that..." 


Probability: -2 »Yv y... ...asuy le- ‘...is likely to’, -5 535y... ..alul le- *...is likely 
to’, (-V) nN22 kenir'e (she-) ‘apparently’, (-v) noa bétaH (she-) ‘probably’. 


Certainty: -wW niva batúaH she- ‘certain that’, -9 T^^ Ns... ...tsariH le- *...must 
be’. 


Deontic 
Ability: -9 215»... ..yaHol le- *...can’, -3 ^v9N efshar le- ‘one can’. 


Permissibility: -9 212»... ...vaHol le- *...may’, -9 ^v9N efshar le- ‘one may’, 
-9 ^nvN asur le- ‘one may not’. 


Necessity: -9 133... ..tsariH le- ‘...must’, -9 T^^N tsariH le- ‘one must. 

There is no clear grammatical difference between epistemic and deontic; thus 
‘impersonal’ (i.e subject-less) and ‘personal’ expressions are found among both. 
Lexically, although words for ‘possibility’ vs. ‘ability’ are generaly kept distinct, 
‘certainty’ and ‘necessity’ share many words, eg. 7?7¥ tsariH (both with a sub- 
ject and without), 3»^n Hayav, n^535 muHraH. Whether the past/future 
marker n>n Aaya precedes or follows these words™ has nothing to do with their 
meaning, thus T^^ N mn Aaya tsariH and n^n T^y tsariH haya both mean 
‘he was bound to’ and ‘he had to’ - as well as ‘he should have’;?5 postposed n^n 
haya is usually simply more formal (except in the negative). As for 3rd person 
n^n 212» yaHol haya ‘was able, (conditional) could’, it too is formal; but in the 
negative n^n 212» N5 lo yaHol haya is generally preferred?* to 532» n^n ND 
lo haya yaHol. 


haya tsariH PSs mn 
hu isatiH haya leshaker ^ópv5 ron pay 
‘He was bound to lie/was forced to lie/should have lied’ 


Nm 
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13.14 Other grammatical modalities 


Modality of *modest assertion' 
To tone down a wish or statement, the verb of *wishing or stating' 
may be put into the compound past tense (in whatever person is required): 


hayiti maadif le.. 9 PTY »n»n 
‘Td prefer to..." 


hi hayta rotsa od eHad TAN TY ASN mmn wn 
*She would like another one* 
(The verb 141° rotsa ordinarily signifies ‘want’.) 


hayíti omer she-shneyhem to'im DYW Onvyv WIN ^?n»n 
‘Td say both are wrong’ 


The verb wpa bikesh ‘ask’ in the [st person future tense can express a more 
lofty request: 

avakesh lehitkadem! 'OTpnn? vix 

‘Could I ask you to move along’ 


Other verbs, such as ^^»ntn Aizhir ‘warn’, ?»5tn hizkir ‘mention’, do not have 
this facility. 


Modality of the occasional 
Future tense is sometimes used in casual Hebrew to express the ‘occa- 
sional’: 
anáHnu lo Haverim tovim - lifamim DYI - 07110 oO^àn NI VMN 
ani agid lo shalom aval ze ha-kol 25n nt IAN DVV 19 WAN ON 
FUT 


‘We aren't good friends - sometimes T'll say ‘hello’ to him but that’s all’ 


kore lifamim she-noséa yekalel nehag IN) 55p* yonv o»ny»» nmp 
FUT 
*It happens sometimes that a passenger will curse a driver 


shamáta páam she-shoter yaatsor katsin? TPSP sy? 00V Oyo nynv 
FUT 
“Have you ever heard of a policeman stopping an officer? 


This future modality is not possible in a past tense framework (eg. ‘It happened 
sometimes that...”), unlike other uses of the future tense in 13.4. 

Aspect in general, eg. perfective, inchoative, repetitive, is largely expressed by 
the binyanim (verb patterns) and aspectual verbs. See 40.3.2. and 31.3. 


FURTHER READING 
Berman 1978: ch. 5, 1980a; Kopelovich 1982; Landau 1975; Rosén 1977: 179 ff. 


14. Active and passive 


14.1 Introduction 
The passive is an alternative grammatical means of expressing the 
subject-verb-object relationship (the active construction). Occasionally, how- 
ever, it is not available The passive has up to three possible features, set out 
below. 


Verb conversion 
The verb always converts to a different binyan (pattern), often a spe- 
cial passive pattern: 


surtat ‘was drawn’ vono = sirtet ‘drew’ vovo 


Subject-object switching 
Usually, the object of the active becomes the subject of the passive 
(thus controlling agreement of the verb): 


dolárim husteru Nnn ^4?" = histir dolarim DINT Pno 

"Dollars were hidden’ ‘He hid dollars’ 

Concomitantly, the subject of the active may become the complement of the 

passive, i.e introduced by ?1?79y al-yedey or »1°1 bidey ‘by’ and occupying 
object position. Alternatively, it is simply omitted: 

ráfi histir et ha-dolárim %97 *r75y NNDN DAIT = DANT NN non 797 


= ha-dolárim husteru al-yedey ráfi ‘Rafi hid the dollars’ = 
‘The dollars were hidden by Rafi’ 


x aHal et ha-ugiyot = ha-ugiyot neeHlu TN) PAYN <= NPNYN NN YON x 
x has-eaten the cookies > the cookies have-been-eaten 


The passive is a secondary construction: there will always be an active sentence 
but not always a passive equivalent.! 


14.2 Functions of the passive 


14.2.1 To ‘play down’ an object 
In active sentences, the subject is commonly first noun phrase and 
thus commonly ‘known’ information, whereas the object is commonly ‘new’ 
information, i.e it is salient: 
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sára tsav'a kise ‘Sara painted (a) chair’ NU» nyay NAW 
KNOWN NEW 
But where the object is to be ‘known’ information, eg. ntn Nv»»n ha-kise 
ha-ze ‘this chair’, Hebrew can either simply put the object first, by (a) 
topicalization or (b) dislocation (‘copying’); or else it can (c) change the object 
to subject (subject still coming first) while *passivizing' the verb to indicate that 
this has been done: 
(a) Topicalization: 


et ha-kise ha-ze tsav'a sára MW nyàN nm NDIN NN 
oM the chair the this painted Sara "This chair Sara painted’ 


(b) Dislocation: 


ha-kise ha-ze sára tsav'a oto MN nyàis My ntn NDN 
the chair the this Sara painted it ‘This chair, Sara painted it’ 


(c) Passive: 


ha-kise ha-ze nitsba bidey sara Mwy "P3 yay) AN Noon 
the chair the this was-painted by Sara ‘This chair was painted by Sara’ 


14.2.2 To gloss over a subject 
To be vague about a subject, Hebrew again has various ploys. (1) 
When ‘human’, the subject can simply be left blank, and the verb (or adjective), 
still ‘active’, is put into 3rd person plural. (2) Alternatively, the subject is 
‘generic’ NNN ata ‘you’. (3) Using the passive: for any type of subject, one may 
promote object to subject, passivize the verb, and simply drop the ‘underlying’ 
subject:? 


(1) hiziku et ha-mishtara MovvnNn NN pry 
*(One/you) called the police’ 


(2) ata hizakta et ha-mishtara nmovon NN NPIN NNN 
‘One/you called the police’ 


(3) ha-mishtara huzaka NPIN movnn 
‘The police were called’ 


14.2.3 Other constructions functioning as passives 

Other, minor constructions functioning like passives are the follow- 
ing: 

Locative subject 

By a kind of ‘metaphorical transfer’, verbs like nnn hama ‘hum’, 32t 
zalag ‘flow’ (i.e tears) can switch locative noun to subject, while subject becomes 
an apparent object (see further 15.8); the verb does not change pattern. The 
meaning now becomes ‘The city swarmed all over’ in our example: 
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nemalim shartsu ba-ir Py iw w) 
ants swarmed in-the city 


ha-ir shartsa nemalim Dm nsw yn 
LOCATIVE 

SUBJ 

the city swarmed [with] ants 


Using another binyan 
Certain words allow one to switch to another, non-passive binyan 
(‘pattern’). Object becomes subject, and subject becomes indirect object: 


x meabed y = y ovdim le-x x-2 WTIN = y TINN x 

x Haser y = y Haserim le-x x-2 oon <= y ^on x 
‘x loses y'= ‘y are lost to x’ 
“x lacks y’ = ‘y are lacking to x’ 


Using ‘helper verbs’ + action noun 

nn?) nitaH ‘operate’, p713 badak ‘test’ and many other verbs can be 
turned into an ‘action noun’, introduced by 32y avar ‘undergo’, 929p kibel 
‘get or other “helper verbs’: 


avarti {nitdaH/bdika} (npr3/mm») may 
‘I underwent an {operation/test}’ 
(= ‘I was operated on’, etc.) 


kibalti {ezra/maka} [(n»n/mwty) »n»ap 
‘I received {help/a blow] 


14.3 How much are passives used? 

Passives are fairly common formally (particularly in technical usage), 
but litttle used casually, despite the near-automatic availability of pu'a/ and 
hufal verbs and the common use of the nifal pattern for other functions at 
least. Topicalization and 3rd person impersonal verbs (14.2) are much pre- 
ferred.? 


14.4 Passive binyanim (verb patterns) 


14.4.1 Passivization 
The passive verb is formed near-automatically, using fairly distinctive 
patterns (see ch. 40 for binyanim in general): 


pa'al 2y9 yields nif'al dy) 
hif'il »yon — hufal y9 
pi'el 399 s pu'al or hitpa'el 5yonn/5y9 
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Examples are: 


pa'al — nifal: 


zarak ‘threw’ pw — nizrak ‘was thrown’ pw 
hifil — hufal: 

hizrik ‘injected’ pon — huzrak ‘was injected’ ponn 
pi'el — pu'al: 


miHshev ‘computerized’ awn -- muHshav ‘was computerized’ 3uno 
pi'el — hitpa’el: 
pina ‘evacuated’ n»9 — hitpana ‘was evacuated’ mann 
Active verbs in the nif'al and hitpa’el patterns have no passive, e.g. 737) 
nehena ‘enjoy’, 133nn hitnaged ‘oppose’. 


14.4.2 General exceptions to passivization 
Nearly all verbs taking a direct object can be passivized, but very 
many taking an indirect object cannot, e.g. -9 n5^n Hika le- ‘wait for’. For 
details see 14.6. 

Pre-emption. Several passives are inadmissible, having been pre-empted for a 
non-passive or simply another sense of the word, e.g. W39) nifgash ‘met’ (**was 
met’), tnN» neeHaz ‘seized’ (**was seized’), nsn) neHtsa ‘was divided’ (**was 
traversed’), ^n1N uHar ‘was delayed’ (**was missed’), w91M Hupas ‘was dressed 
up’ (**was sought’). But Hebrew frequently tolerates such ambiguity, e.g. 7)y) 
naana ‘responded, was answered’, \Ny) neetsar ‘halted, was stopped’, 02v1n 
hushlam ‘was completed, was perfected’. 

Several state verbs (‘non-ergatives’) have no passive, e.g. (physical) T^N araH 
last, 5v shakal ‘weigh’, n9y ala ‘cost’, nin mana ‘number (= amount to)’, 
sən heHil ‘contain’, n1Y^n hiva ‘constitute’, 933 gaval ‘border’; (psychologi- 
cal) 1»?3?y inyen ‘interest’, 1337 Airgiz ‘anger’, Tayn heeriH ‘admire’, NIW 
sana ‘hate’, TNN ahad ‘sympathize with’. 

Some state verbs express the passive by the statal passive adjective (passive 
participle) instead: 


shéleg kisa et ha-ir PYN NN no» 5v 
‘Snow covered the town‘ 


ha-ir hayta meHusa (*kusta) shéleg dy (ANVID*) NDN nmn VYN 
"The town was covered (n) snow' 


14.4.3 Exceptional use of individual binyanim 


pa'al — nif'al 

Pa'al — nif'al passivization is lacking in certain instances: (a) where 
there is no passive, e.g. ^3y avar ‘pass’, XN) nahag ‘drive’, p^? yarak ‘spit’, 
Oyv (a'am ‘taste’, nya ra'a ‘graze’, n^n hara ‘conceive’ and (b) where a differ- 
ent binyan is used, as in 5^sn hitsil ‘save’ ~ 55s?) nitsal, ^v shar ‘sing’ ~ 
win hushar. 
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Passive nif'al must be distinguished from the following uses of nifal (see fur- 
ther ch.40): 
(a) Occasional statal passives, i.e past participles (adjective or noun) akin to the 
pa'ul pattern (14.5): nx^3 nirtsaH ‘murdered’ (no nisa” ratsiaH), ^na) 
nivHar ‘chosen’ (no ^»?n3* baHur), y19) nifga ‘injured’. 
(b) Widespread middle voice, i.e autonomous action corresponding to a transi- 
tive action in pa al/pi el/hif'il: N^ W3 neelats ‘had to’ (X91 ulats = ‘was forced 
by someone’), NN) niftaH ‘opened’, y3n) nimna ‘refrained’ (also ‘was pre- 
vented’), yw) nishma ‘sounded’ (also ‘was heard’), 207) nirtav ‘got wet’ 
(207) Aurtav ‘was wetted’). 
(c) Frequent aspectual variations on pa'al, eg. 35v shaHav ‘lay down/was lying’ 
~ 22v») nishkav ‘lay down’, w39 pagash ‘met’ (unplanned) ~ w 9) nifgash 
‘met’ (planned).4 


hif'il — huf'al, pi'el — pu'al 
Among verbs with a direct object but with no passive are mnan 
hirvíaH ‘earn’, 19097 hifsid ‘lose’, y»vn hoshia ‘save’, n993 ,Q»vo siyem, 
kila ‘finish’, 33»n Hibev ‘like’, 1» siyer ‘patrol’. Among verbs using hitpa’el 
(see also below) as their passive are 9?01N hosif‘add’, yn he'ir ‘wake’, 929p 
kibel ‘receive’, v p»a bikesh ‘request’, N5»n mile ‘fill’. 
Neither Aifil nor pi'el have any other general functions. 


pi'el — hitpa'el 
Occasionally, hitpa'el acts as the passive instead of pu'al, and some- 
times in addition: 


bitsa yva ~ butsa/hitbatséa ysann/ ysa ‘perform’ 

gila n2» ~ gula/hitgala n21nn/ n^n ‘discover, uncover’ 
kibel 52>p ~ hitkabel 5apnn "receive" 

bikesh wa ~ hitbakesh vpann ‘request’ 


This passive use of hitpa’el may be spreading - not surprisingly, as the common- 
est function of hitpa’el is as ‘middle voice’, denoting autonomous action (see 
40.9), eg. nn?» pitaH ‘develop (something) ~ nn5nn hitpatéaH ‘develop by 
itself. 


14.5 Pa'ul and other past participles: statal passives 
To indicate *in a state of having been done' (statal passive) as against 
"being done', certain verb-based adjectives exist. 
The pa al supplies a special semi-automatic adjective, pa'ul, for verbs denot- 
ing physical action but not, for example, for yv shama ‘listen to’: 


hem niftaHim "They are opened" Onna) on 
hem nifteHu ‘They were opened’ qno on 
but: hem ptuHim ‘They are open’ wmn on 
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nishbarim ‘are being broken’ ov) 
nishberu *were broken' yaw) 
but: shvurim ‘are broken’ (state) pay 


The Auf'al and pu’al present tense doubles automatically as statal passive 
adjectives: 


hem Hulku "They were distributed' YIN on 
hem meHulakim *They are being distributed' wpm on 
most commonly: 
‘They are distributed (already)' 


For their non-passive meaning (eg. 42 v12:0 memushkaf ‘bespectacled’), see 
41.3.1. 

These forms, though derivable from passives, are not fully passive: no 
*»1?3/^1?-5y al-yedey/bidey ‘by’ phrase is ordinarily possible (except as in note 
6, example (2)); the following is therefore ruled out: 


*ha-vitrína shvura al-yedey ganavim pn) -sy nav NMN 

(‘The showcase is broken by thieves’) 

Indeed, strictly speaking, the participle does not imply a past action: n1n9 
patüaH *open' does not imply *was opened (and was beforehand closed)'. 


14.6 Structural obstacles to the passive 
Just as nearly all direct objects of the active can become subjects of 
the passive, losing their NXN ef case-preposition completely, so too do many indi- 
rect objects with 2y, -2 be-, al and occasionally -9 /e-, eg. -3 29?v tipel be- 
— 9919 tupal:? 


ha-telefónim tuplu (*be-) midey yom OY oT (3*) 1910 DNDN 
the telephones were-dealt (*with) every day ‘The telephones were dealt with 
every day' 


Further examples of passive ‘-1 be-' verbs are: 71332 nivgad ‘betrayed’, vy) 
niv'at ‘kicked’, 3112» nadon ‘discussed’, Nan nura ‘shot’, Twn) neHshad ‘sus- 
pected’, y322 nifga ‘hit’, TAD) nitmaH ‘supported’. 

Examples of ‘9y al’ verbs are: N17 duvaH ‘reported’, vonin AuHlat ‘decided’, 
t2235 AuHraz ‘proclaimed’, yonin humlats ‘commended’, yowin hushpa 
‘influenced’, onn) neHtam ‘signed’, 10N) neesar ‘forbidden’. 

Examples of ‘-5 le- verbs are: nv ^1n Aursha ‘permitted’, ^t y) neezar ‘helped’, 
ny) naana ‘answered’, N17) nikra ‘called’. 


Constraints 

Case prepositions have a hierarchy. NN ef is ‘weakest’, in that (1) it 
occurs only with definite nouns; (2) even as such it is sometimes omitted in 
literature; (3) it can drop in relativized nouns (see 33.3.2) eg. »r»N^v WONT 
OMN) ha-ish she-ra’iti (oto) ‘the man that I saw (him)', and must drop for 
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action nouns, eg. 13»3vn NINN haaraHat ha-shvita ‘(the) prolongation (of) 
the strike’. 

The prepositions -9 ,2y ,-1 be-, al, le- are intermediate in rank; and ,9N ,Oy 
-1 im, el, mi- are ‘strongest’ - they usually stand farther from the verb than all 
the others (especially as clitics with pronoun suffixes - see 15.7). 

This hierarchy has five notable consequences. First, when a verb can take a 
double object - which almost invariably involves a ‘direct’ object with nw et 
plus an ‘indirect object’ - the direct object can be made subject of passive but 
the indirect object cannot (example (1) below), not even where the direct object 
is unspecified, as in example (2):5 


(1) katvu lo shney miHtavim = = ONIN »v 1» AND 
shney miHtavim niHtevu lo y n2) tun»n »v 


they-wrote to-him two letters > 
two letters were-written to-him 


but 
*hu niHtav shney miHtavim wI W IND) NIN 
he was-written two letters 


(2) katvu lo kol shavaa + yav 55 9 105 
*hu niHtav kol shavüa yv 25» in NIN 


they-wrote to-him every week + 
he was-written every week 


Secondly, many if not most indirect objects do not undergo passivization in 
any event, thus ruling out such forms as: 2*21t* *zu/zal (‘was looked down on’), 
poy’ *neesak (‘was dealt with’), 0991N* *uyam (‘was threatened’), 331n* 
*hugav (‘was reacted to’), 1¥p1n* *hukshav (‘was listened to’), M91N* *tsupa 
(‘was expected’). 

Thirdly, no indirect object with 9N ,Oy ,-D mi- im, el can undergo 
passivization. 


Fourthly, even in the rare event of a double object with nw et, a hierarchy is 
at work: only the first object can become subject of passive: 


shoalim harbe anashim sheelot lj i m2Nv DWN nà^ón DONW 
OBJECT A OBJ B 
they-ask many people questions 
harbe anashim nishalim sheelot TONY C?9NV) D'VDN NINN 
SUBJECT 


many people are-asked questions 


and: 


harbe sheelot nishalot MONY NONY nà^n 
many questions are-asked 
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but: 


*sheelot nishalot harbe anashim DON NIN NONW moNv* 
questions are-asked many people 


Fifthly, and rather similarly, verbs whose meanings change according to 
whether they have a direct or an indirect object generally passivize only in the 
former case, as in example (1) below: 

(1) Direct object 
radaf oto = hu nirdaf qm NIN <= IMN 419 
‘persecuted him = he was persecuted’ 
(2) Indirect object 
radaf aHarav = no passive YANN YT 
‘chased after him’ 


Further examples: ¥N17 Au'ats ‘was hurried’, ^nan ‘was known’ (the active verbs 
with an indirect object mean ‘urge’ and ‘give recognition to’, respectively). 


14.7 Complements of the passive, eg. 2°93 bidey ‘by’ 
The active subject is usually represented in the passive by using ? 1^3 
bidey or *»1*75y al-yedey ‘by’. »1»2 bidey is formal and appears mostly with 
verbs implying physical action: 


ha-tsiyurim tsuyeru bidey yéled iver wy T» rpa TPN DWYN 
‘The drawings were drawn by a blind boy’ 


ha-dvarim she-hushme’u al-yedey ha-sar... WT *T*5y yovv o1 
‘the words uttered by the minister...’ 


*1?75y al-yedey is used otherwise, but there are many exceptions for psycho- 
logical ‘non-ergatives’, i.e, verbs denoting non-deliberate actions as set out under 
(a) and (b) below: 

(a) Psychological effect on someone: 


yaakov zuaza mi- “Yaakov was shocked at...’ .-D IYN apy? 
hushpa... influenced by... A yaum 
neelav... offended by... D IDY) 
hufta... surprised at... -A ynom 

hu sanu al yaakov ‘He is hated by Yaakov’ apy Sy NW NN 
ahuv al... loved by... 2y INN 
meHubad al... respected by... by T2190 


(b) Awareness of someone/something:"' 


ze yuvan laH im... ‘It will be understood by you if...’ ON T? àv nt 
ze zaHur li ‘It is remembered by me’ »» Vt mM 
ze yadua li ‘It is known to me’ » yr nt 
hu mukar li *He is known to me' » 7910 Nm 


Verbal ‘action nouns’ (see 30.6) correspond to the active verb patterns and 
are strictly active, thus allowing example (1) below but not (2): 
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(1) ha-aHot tipla ba-inyan WWI n5»vo MANNI 
ACTIVE 
the nurse dealt with-the matter 
=> 


tipul ha-aHot ba-inyan WWI mnNn NYY 
[the] dealing [of] the nurse with-the matter 


(2) ha-inyan tupal 3910 PIN 
PASSIVE 
the matter was-dealt [with] 
$ 


*tipul ha-inyan y»yn nyo 
[the] dealing [of] the matter 
But though active, action nouns can express their ‘subject’ by a »1»-5y al-yedey 
phrase or the equivalent;? 


ha-hitnagdut le-yidish al-yedey... TOY WT NITINAN 
‘the opposition to Yiddish by...’ 
In contrast, adjectival state nouns never allow such semi-passive ‘by’ phrases: 


*ha-shayaHut le-mitsráyim al-yedey... (vshel...)  (.5wv).."p-5y OND mywn" 
the relevance to Egypt by... (of...) 


14.8 Non-inverted (‘impersonal’) passives 
In some cases where a passive (as so far described) is impossible, a 
non-inverted, i.e ‘impersonal’, passive is available: for verbs of saying or know- 
ing being used with an object clause or with an indirect object noun: 


yarshu lo leashen wy? > wv 
[they] will-permit to-him to-smoke ‘They will permit him to smoke’ 
sikmu she-neHalek p?»nov nyo 
[they] decided that we’ll-share "They decided we'd share’ 
dibru al hafuga mon Sy 31 
[they] talked of [a] truce ‘They talked of a truce’ 


When the subject is understood as an impersonal ‘we’, ‘you’ or ‘they’, the verb 
can be passivized in form (always 3rd masculine singular, the unmarked form), 
without subject and object being inverted; instead, the object remains as it is 
and the subject, being impersonal, is omitted (rather than being able to show 
up as a ...»1?77y al-yedey... ‘by...’ phrase). Thus the functional effect is roughly 
the same as for the 3rd person plural impersonal (see 14.2.2.), viz. subject 
removal without ‘object promotion’. 


yurshe lo leashen Uy? 3» Away 
[it] will-be-permitted to-him to-smoke "He'll be permitted to smoke’ 
sukam she-neHalek!? p»rnov o» 


[it] was-decided that we’ll-share ‘It was decided we'd share’ 
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dubar al hafuga mnn Sy a1 
was-talked of [a] truce *A truce was talked about 


Another verb allowing this construction is -3 2nn AheHel be- ‘begin on’: 


huHal be-hakamat kur ^n» napnà onm 
was-begun on building [a] reactor *The building of a reactor was begun' 


The very fact that nouns do not invert here means that indirect object verbs 


like 5y ^2? diber al ‘talk of, ordinarily not passivizable, are free to become 
passive 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1977:41f; Ben-Asher 1972:ch.2; Berman 1979b, 1980b, 1982a; Rosén 1977:190ff; Rubinstein 
1971:2.5; Sadka 1978:5.1; Stern 1979, 1981. 


15. Object phrases 


15.1 


Introduction 
Verbs and adjectives may ‘govern’ one or two objects - or none: 


ten smartut le-aba ‘Give a rag to Daddy’ NINI VIVID jn 
OBJ OBJ 

ani ashema ba-avera ‘I’m guilty of the offence’ W393 NOWN ON 
OBJ 


The object can be (1) a noun phrase,’ (2) an infinitive verb phrase, or (3) a finite 
clause - depending on the verb or adjective governing it.? This chapter describes 
(1); for (2,3), see chapters 30 and 31. Examples of the three forms are: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


15.2 


ratsiti havana man my 
I-wanted understanding 


ratsíti lehavin yan? ms 
I-wanted to-understand 


ratsiti she-tavini pany s^ 
I-wanted that you'd-understand [you to understand] 


Object or subject? 
Object and subject are ordinarily quite distinct: 


(1) The object follows the verb/adjective (save for emphasis); the subject 
precedes. 

(2) The object can be introduced by case prepositions, eg. -3, nN et, be-; the 
subject cannot. 

(3) The subject, not the object, determines verb agreement. 


ha-nemerim son'im et ha-aklim D'2pNn NN WNW wD 
SUBJ (m.pl.) v(m.pl.) OM oss 
the tigers hate om the climate 


Exceptions 
The subject-object distinction is blurred in the cases of n^n/ v» yesh/ 


haya + noun ‘there is...” and n^n/ v? yesh/haya + -9 le + noun + noun *...has...' 
(see ch.16). For example: 
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yesh baayot 
yesh le-yigal baayot 


‘There are problems’ 
“Yigal has problems’ 


nyya wv 
nvya3 INVI wv 


In formal Hebrew, the noun that ‘exists’ or ‘is possessed’ (here: n»^ya3 baayot) 
generally follows this verb (like an object); but it has no case preposition (like 
a subject) and it determines the agreement of the verb (like a subject): 


gam kan hayu ha-baayot ha-éle 
also here were the problems the these 


DINN nvyàn PN YW Oa 
*Here too there were these problems* 


hayu le-yigal baayot 
were to Yigal problems 


nv»yi 9N»? vn 
“Yigal had problems’ 


In casual Hebrew, this noun is more decidedly an object? it generally follows 
the verb and it has the direct object preposition NN et (when definite, as is the 
rule for NN ef); but it has one subject-like characteristic: it does tend to deter- 
mine verb agreement - less so when there is NN ef present: 


gam kan haya et ha-baayot ha-éle 
also here was om the problems the these 


MINN n»yàn NN mn IND D) 
‘Here too there were these prob- 


lems’ 
hayta (f.s.) nmn 
Y(haya) (m.s.) lahem mamash baaya myI won on?» orent 


was to-them really problem ‘They really had a problem’ 


The same blurring of the subject-object distinction is found in casual usage 
with certain verbs of possession or acquisition where the ‘possessor’ is marked 
by -5 le-, eg. y?3n magia ‘be entitled to’, ^on Haser ‘lack’ and, very casually, 
even NW) nishar ‘be left’ and 1212 nolad ‘be born’: 


15.3 
15.3.1 


magia li botnim? 
m.s. m.pl. 
comes to-me peanuts? 


103013 55 yn 
‘Am I entitled to peanuts?’ 
nolad lo bat 


m.s. f.s. 
was-born to-him girl 


m » 79 
*He's had a girl' 


Object or adverbial? 


General semantics 
Objects express participants in an event. The noun is the main feature 


of an object; prepositions, if any, contribute much less to its meaning. 

Adverbials, and specifically adjunct adverbials, describe an event or convey 
its circumstances. They fall into semantic groups, and the choice of preposition 
determines the exact meaning, eg.: 


Means: be.. ‘with...’ | 
Time: be.. ‘at...’ «d 
ad... ‘until...’ TY 
Place where: me’al... *above..' IVD 
Sviv... ‘around...’ 0 
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This is a rough distinction. There are several intermediate types, which for less 
evident reasons have been grouped in this chapter or with adjuncts in ch.21: 


OBJECTS 
Recipient: le- -5 (15.6) 
ten oto le-dáni ITI INN jn 
‘Give it to Danny’ 


Specification: be- -3 (15.8) 
ze male be-aley tey nne5ya NIN nt 
‘It’s full of tea-leaves' 


ADVERBIALS (ADJUNCTS) 
Affectee: le- -> (21.10) 
tidroH lo al ha-déshe NvTn Dy 19 WIN 
‘Step on his grass’ 
Benefactee: le- -9 (21.10) 
bishálti lo »n5vuva 
‘I was cooking for him’ 


Possessor: le- -> (21.10) 
tiga lo ba-af ANI 12 yan 
‘Touch him on the nose’ 
Autonomous 
agent: le- -> (21.10) 
yashavt laH sham ov 1? naw 


“You were sitting there’ 
Destination or 
origin: le- -3 (21.8) 
ruts la-mora m9 ^ 
“Run to the teacher’ 


15.3.2 Object and adverbial propositions 
Objects and adverbials may look alike as both are commonly intro- 
duced by the following prepositions: 


-3 -3 oy py -N IN -2 »)5D INN 
be- le- al im mi- el ke- mipney aHarey 


There is a further preposition, used exclusively with direct objects: nN et. 
Objects and adverbials are often apparently easy to distinguish: 


Object: 

histakalti ba-shamayim ‘I was looking at the sky’ wmv ^»n25non 
Adverbial: 

áfti ba-shamáyim ‘I was flying in the sky’ t0*»103 ndy 


However, the criteria are not always clear-cut; the remainder of this section 
describes various phenomena for which objects and adverbials differ to various 
extents. 
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15.3.3 Meaningful and meaningless prepositions 
Quite generally, object prepositions are intrinsicaly meaningless 
whereas adverbial prepositions are intrinsically meaningful: 


OBJECT 
re’u et ha-anak ‘See the giant’ piyn nx INA 
taHlit al máshehu ‘Decide on something’ ynwn 5y WINN 
ADVERBIAL 
leH im dáni ‘Go with Danny’ yT oy 77 
shev al ze ‘Sit on this’ nt sy av 


But these are just the two extremes of a whole spectrum of meaningfulness in 
prepositions, which we discuss below. 


Grammatical ‘case’ - the least ‘meaningful’ 

Many verbs and adjectives ‘govern’ a preposition which has no obvi- 
ous relevance to their meaning, eg. -5 3»vpn hikshiv le- ‘listen to’, 99 WINN 
heHlit al ‘decide on’. There may even be a meaningless choice of prepositions: 
-9/-2 n»n mina ke/le ‘appoint as’, ^^ nN/nw v5^n Hipes et/aHarey ‘search 
for’, -3/nN ptnn AeHzik et/be ‘hold’, oy/-1 awnnn hitHashev be/im ‘take 
into consideration’. 

Many verbs etc. can vary their meanings by choice of preposition while the 
preposition itself still has no intrinsic meaning: -9 y?187 hitsbia le- ‘vote for’ 
~ by yrayn hitsbia al ‘point to’; -9 »N^nN aHra’i le- ‘responsible for’ ~ 
Sy ^»N^nN aHra'i al- ‘in charge of; NN WaN hikir et ‘know’ ~ -3 9997 Aikir 
be- ‘recognize’; -9 Np kine le- ‘jealous for’ ~ -3 N»p kine be- ‘jealous of. 


Semi-grammatical ‘case’ 

Various prepositions are indeed likely with certain semantic classes 
of verb etc., though the preposition will not have this particular meaning else- 
where Thus, adjectives denoting ‘emotionally affected by’ (eg. ,n¥17"n 
-Đ) ynan ,01020 merutse, mabsut, mufta mi- ‘glad, pleased, surprised 
at/with’) tend to govern - mi-, and verbs denoting ‘transfer of objects or infor- 
mation’ (eg. WN ,)n2 natan, amar ‘give, say’) tend to govern -? le- for the 
recipient, whereas 9279 n5nn 2120 nt ze mi-dani, ha-mélaH le-dáni could 
only mean ‘it’s from Danny’ and (unlikely) ‘the salt’s to Danny’. See further 
15.6. 

For both types, particular verbs may be ‘weakly’ or ‘strongly’ transitive, i.e 
they allow or require an object. Examples of weakly transitive verbs are 
(...9) WPN hikshiv (le..) ‘listen’ (to...)’, (...9) ^n»w iHer (le..) ‘be late (for...)’; 
and of strongly transitive verbs nN/-3 ptnn heHzik be-/et ‘hold’, 
-3 vnnvn hishtamesh be- ‘use’. 

If strongly transitive, the verb may be regarded as having a ‘built-in’ preposi- 
tion, though in fact it can easily be separated from it: 
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hishtamesh aHshav be-peHam ona Pvy vnnun 
use now coal ‘Use coal now’ 


Semantic ‘case’ 

Some verbs etc. govern a preposition with its normal adverbial mean- 
ing - but only one particular preposition, even when there are others, similar in 
meaning, that might have served a similar purpose: 


amad bifney (*lifney) (9995*) 992 Thy 
‘stand up to, i.e facing (*in front of)’ 


hoda al (*legabey) (aad*) 5y nmn 
‘thank for (*concerning)’ 


nifgash, rav im (*beyáHad im) (Dy 7Tr»3*) DY 35 05 
*meet, fight with (*together with)' 
Sometimes this follows from the intrinsic meaning of the verb: 


hitgaagéa el (*letoH, *meaHorey) CONNAN) ON yayann 
*yearn for (to)' (*into, *behind) 


Conversely, some verbs allow additional prepositions not available in 
adverbials: 
akav aHarey/aHar “follow (= comprehend)’ ."nN/»?nN IPY 


baraH mi-/mipney ‘flee from’ 9977/1 n3 


Free semantic selection - the most ‘meaningful’ 

Some verbs etc. can take any preposition with an appropriate mean- 
ing - which would make this a clear case of an adverbial except that it coheres 
tightly to the verb (see 15.3.5): 


gar be-/meaHorey/al ‘live in/behind/on...’ 2y/7nnNn/-3 N 


diber al/odot/legabey ‘speak about...’ .3332/nYniN/5y VT 


Sometimes, indeed, one may choose either a clearly ‘grammatical’ or a semantic 
preposition, thus (respectively): 


neHshavti le-ga’on ‘I was regarded as a genius’ PNI »navm 
neHshavti ke-ga’on PN »nàvnm 


15.3.4 How many objects? 
A double object is possible but not a triple, in all obvious cases of 
objects. In the case of the types listed at the start of 15.3, verbs taking ‘recipient’ 
-9 le- or ‘specification’ -1 be- take just one other object, thus: 
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masar et...le.. *hand...to...' 2a NN ^v 
hoda le..al... *thank...for..." 99.9 nmn 
kisa et...be.. *cover... with..." L-2..0N ND 
hikif et...be.. ‘surround...with...’ w..N PPN 


However, ‘affective’, ‘benefactee’, ‘possessor’ -9 /e- and ‘destination/origin’ 
adverbials can clearly be added in addition to a verb’s single or double object: 


lama irbavt li et ha-sukar im ha-kémaH? inapn oy ^510n NN ^? n33vy NN? 
AFFECTEE OBJ | OBJ 2 
why did-you-mix to-me om the sugar with the flour? 
‘Why did you go and mix the sugar with the flour?’ 


tafarti laH et ha-kfafot la-me’il Syd mas»n NN TOMIN 
POSSESSOR OBJ | OBJ2 
I've-sewed to-you oM the gloves to-the coat 
‘I’ve sewed your gloves to your coat’ 


tishlaH li et ze mi-óksford TAONA nt NN ^5 n»un 
OBJ! OBJ2 ORIGIN 
send me oM it from Oxford ‘Send it to me from Oxford’ 


15.3.5 Cohesion to the verb: tight objects and loose adverbials 
Many types of adverbial can be ‘set off by pause from the rest of the 
sentence, or preposed without any special emphasis: 
be-shéva, ha-yeladim od lo yeshenim Dw NI TY OTN yawa 
‘At seven, the kids still aren't asleep’ 


biglal ha-ráam, ha-yeladim od lo yeshenim = 092”? N2 Ty o1?» OYN ?23 

‘Because of the thunder, the kids still aren’t asleep’ 

However, objects (‘participants in the action’) cannot be set off, nor preposed 
except for emphasis or de-emphasis: 


et ha-yeladim od lo hilbashti ^nvu3?n NI Ty WIDI NN 
EMPH OBJ ‘I still haven’t dressed the kids’ 


Thus Hebrew can (though it often does not) distinguish between object preposi- 
tions and adverbial prepositions: 


ba-minhara lo histakálti »n55non NI n^n323 
EMPH OBJ ‘I didn't look at the tunnel’ 
ba-minhara, lo histakálti »n?»non NI NINN 
ADVERBIAL ‘In the tunnel, I didn’t look’ 


Neither, however, can so-called ‘adverbials’ of (1) means, (2) manner and (3) 
extent be set off or routinely preposed (see ch. 21); nor can (4) ‘adverbials’ of 
destination or origin (these, after all, do not express ‘circumstance’); nor can (5) 
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‘adverbials’ of place, time, topic serving verbs like ^3 gar ‘live’, o»pnn 
hitkayem ‘take place’, ^3?1 diber ‘talk’, whose very sense involves place, time 
and topic, respectively; nor can (6) affectee or possessor adverbials with -9 /e-:4 


(1) pitsHu et ha-egozim be-patish w*053 DANN NN MWI 
*They cracked the nuts with a hammer' 


(2) nigáshti le'at el ha-monit PINN ON ONS nv») 
‘I slowly approached the cab’ 


(3) ani kore tanaH hamon qn TIN Np ON 
‘I read the Bible an awful lot’ 


(4) rátsnu min he-Hatser el ha-masa’it MNWAN 5x ANA yo 7 
“We ran from the yard to the truck’ 


(5) garnu be-efrat PIANI 197) 
“We lived in Efrat’ 


(6) Hafáfnu la-tinok et ha-rosh VRAIN TN pyn5 DIN 
“We washed the baby’s hair’ 


15.3.6 Word order 
The order of objects and adverbials partly reflects the ‘degrees of 
cohesion’ in 15.3.5, in the following ways. 
Objects and means/manner/extent adverbials are all likely to follow the verb 
closely: 


dibarti tov sinit mro 310 »ro" 
sinit tov 290 m»vo 
ll Chinese 
I spoke "** " " 
e Chinese well ‘I spoke Chinese well 


Place, time, cause and other adverbials are frequently less close to the verb. 
However, affectee and possessor -9 le- must precede even the direct object (con- 
ceivably because they almost always involve people, not things): 


kilkálti la-shaHen et ha-déshe NUTI NN 1295 »n5p»p 
I-ruined to-the-neighbour om the lawn ‘I went and ruined the neighbour's 
lawn' 


Adverbials of destination or origin, save where required by a verb (eg. ^3 gar 
‘live’), behave like other adverbials of place or time: 


el ha-gésher be-sha'a aHat NNN nyva vin ON 


higá yan 
‘8404 ve sha'a aHat el ha-gésher "van dx nnn nywa 2% 
to the bridge at one o’clock 
-got ; 
WC-EO!. st one o'clock to the bridge 
lo gárti sham az tN OV ^n NI 


‘I didn’t live there then’ 
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Among the various objects themselves there are further ordering restrictions; 
see 15.7. 


15.3.7 Object and adverb pronouns 
Special one-word pronouns are a feature of some adverbials, whereas 

objects always need to display their preposition (192 be-mi? ‘whom?’, etc). 

Place and time: 1X5 ,n92?N éfo, le'an ‘where, to where’, nn matay ‘when’, 
and Ov sham ‘there’, tN az ‘then’. Purpose/cause: n> láma ‘why’. Means/ 
manner: T?N eH ‘how’. Extent: nn káma ‘how much’ and others. All these 
refer to things, places etc., not to people; thus )N5 /e’an ‘where to’ would not 
expect the answer »)715 /e-ddni ‘to Danny’.’ For fuller lists, see chapters 25 and 
26. 


15.3.8 Object preposition deletion 
Object prepositions usually drop before an object clause, a further 
example of their weakness (see 19.5): 


Hashash mi- -D vun 
be-afraid of 


Hasháshti she-tipol ony ^nvun 
OBJ CLAUSE 
I-was-afraid that you'd-fall 
15.3.9 Other phenomena 


Gerunds. Gerunds occur in adverbials but not in objects (for details, 
see 30.5): 


be-kablo et ha-igéret... Nn NN 12373 
‘on his receiving the letter...’ 


‘Internal objects’. These are in fact adverbials of manner (see 21.4.2): 


amadnu amida eytana MPN Toy ITY 

we-stood a-stand firm “We stood firm’ 
‘Middle objects’. 1^ p karan ‘shine with’, 0) nataf‘drip with’, and several other 
verbs take a ‘middle object’, an apparent object which is strictly non-definite 
and always has a freer, near-synonymous equivalent involving a subject + the 
same verb (see further, 15.8): 


ha-kvish zorem mayim on ow wnan 
MIDDLE OBJ ‘The road is flowing (with) water’ 
máyim zormim ba-kvish w21 DAM 0» 


SUBJ ‘Water is flowing on the road’ 
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15.4 ‘Transitive and intransitive 


15.4.1 Introduction 
There are three degrees of transitivity, each involving numerous verbs 
and adjectives, though not on any recognized semantic basis: 


Intransitives: 
no object, eg. gasas vv shamen yov 
*be dying' ‘fat’ 


Weakly transitive: 
optional object, eg. aHal ION merutse myn 


‘eat’ ‘satisfied (with...) 

Strongly transitive: 
obligatory object, eg. hekim wpn asuy »vy 
‘construct’ ‘likely (to...)' 


A subject-less verb or adjective too may have no object: myw >N79N amárti 
she-néaH “I said that (it's) comfortable’. Action/state nouns corresponding to 
strongly transitive verbs, eg. n3in kagana ‘defence’ (corresponding to jin 
hegen ‘defend’), often need no ‘object’; however, npn kakama ‘construction’, 
nv?23? levisha ‘wearing’ and many others generally require a further noun (eg. 
œn nnpn hakamat batim ‘construction of houses’). 

Similarly for agent nouns: 0?»»35 meginim ‘defenders’ and 0»21t zoHim 
‘winners’ need no further noun, but 0°wv115 /ovshim ‘wearers’ does. 


More examples of transitive verbs 

Weakly transitive: mp kana ‘buy’, 1n> katav ‘write’, 9Nw sha'al 
‘ask’, YSN hetsits ‘peep’, NTIN koda ‘confess’, 19°17 dileg ‘skip’, ^tn Hazar 
‘return’, ?»y1n Ao'il ‘be of use’, non himtin ‘wait’, v393 nifgash ‘meet 
together’, \wp nn hitkasher ‘phone up’, 3^ rav ‘quarrel’. 
Strongly transitive; w39 lavash ‘wear, put on’, 0°>p kiyem ‘keep’, nwy asa 
‘make, do’, 17 dan ‘discuss’, pnan hivHin ‘notice’, Twn Hashad ‘suspect’, yan 
hegen ‘defend’, 10 nvn histameH ‘rely’, ^y er ‘aware’, twn heezin ‘listen in’, 
^vnnn hitmaser ‘be addicted’, ¥9n) neHlats ‘escape’, 190 salad ‘dislike’, 
09) niftar ‘get rid of. 


15.4.2 Transitives and object deletion 
Absence of an object can arise in two ways: example (1) below fea- 
tures a weakly transitive verb; examples (2-4) feature indefinite object deletion, 
where a particular indefinite object, even of a strongly transitive verb, is left to 
be deduced from context. Ambiguity sometimes arises:* 


(1) aHalti ONIN 
‘I’ve eaten’ (i.e ‘I’ve eaten something’) 
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(2) aHalt anavim? ken, aHálti NIIN ,)> 1702Y NIIN 
‘Have you eaten any grapes? Yes, I've eaten (some grapes)’ 


(3) ratsiti laasot skandal, ve-asiti Tuy ITPD nwy» IWNI 
‘I wanted to make a scandal, and I made (one) 


(4) im dalya lovéshet Hagora, gam ani elbash w35x ^»»N 0) ,n^nn NVIDII MIT ON 
‘If Dalya is wearing a belt, I'll also wear (one) 


15.4.3 Obligatory adverbials and transitive verbs: ^3 gar ‘live’ 
Certain verbs require an adverbial; they too can be termed ‘strongly 
transitive’:’ 


gur/hitgorer ba-négev 2333 Wann/ M 
‘Live in the Negev’ 


yom kipur Hal be-yom he ^| DPI 5n n» ov 
*Yom Kipur falls on Thursday' 


nahagu bi be-Humra nona »3 wm 
‘They treated me severely’ 


15.5 Direct objects and their preposition nN et 
Direct objects differ somewhat in form and syntax from indirect 
objects. 


15.5.1 Form 
Direct objects are introduced (a) by the preposition NN et when they 
are definite, and (b) by no preposition otherwise Thus they often directly follow 
their verb: 


baláti zvuv 3nt nyoa 
I-swallowed fly ‘I swallowed a fly’ 
balati et ha-zvuv DRN nw ny2ai 
I-swallowed om the fly ‘I swallowed the fly’ 


Indirect objects, by contrast, nearly always must (and always can) be introduced 
by a preposition:* 


hitsbati al zvuv ‘I pointed to a fly’ ant Sy onyayn 


hitsbati al ha-zvuv ‘I pointed to the fly’ aum Sy »nyasn 


Dropping NX et: further details 
NN et is more restricted than other object prepositions: it has no ‘free’ 
meaning of its own; it requires a definite noun; and it is the most easily omissi- 
ble preposition, in five respects as set out in (a)-(e) below: 
(a) Verbs taking NN et are much more likely to have a passive equivalent (by 
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which NXN et drops); see further, 15.6: y933 a1atn Aa-zvuv nivia ‘The fly was 
swallowed’. 

(b) In ‘telegraphic’ usage, eg. headlines, NN ef is often omitted with definite 
nouns, especially when not directly followed by -^ hka- ‘the’:? 


ha-tsinor Hadal lemale yiudo yy»? NID ITN NVN 
"The pipe ceased to fulfil its purpose’ 


ha-shovtim alulim lehashbit ha-tnu’a nyunn MIV? Oddy omawn 
‘The strikers are liable to stop the traffic’ 


ha-matara hi lehavtiaH meray ha-sherut myyn Ipa mo? wn Monn 
la-tsibur ^wwx5 
"The aim is to ensure the maximum service to the public’ 
(c) Instead of TMIN P NIN oti, otHa ‘me, you’ etc., very formal Hebrew occa- 
sionally opts for verbal suffixes: 


bikshu leyatser otam ~ bikshu leyatsram  033»5 WPI ~ of AN» wp 

"They sought to manufacture them' 

Full lists are found in traditional grammars (many forms are learnéd or non- 

existent).!? These suffixes are also found, idiomatically in the main, with a few 
indirect object verbs, eg.: 


avakesh lehodiaHa... ‘I wish to make known (to) you.’ — ..Ty*rin? WPAN 


harshüni lomar... "Allow me to say...’ WO nun 


(d) In relative clauses (ch.33), relative pronouns involving NN et, i.e IMN 
NNN oto, ota etc, are usually omitted. Contrast ININ oto with, eg., the pronoun 
12 bo: 


éfo ha-et she-katávti bo? n3 »nàn»v VYN TN 
"Where's the pen that I wrote with [it]? 


éfo ha-et she-kaniti (?oto)? yu) »»opv VYN NN 

"Where's the pen that I bought [it]? 

(e) ‘Action nouns’ (30.6) corresponding to a verb that takes nw et, as in exam- 

ple (1), introduce their ‘object’ with 5v shel ‘of (2) or with the construct (3), 
not with nN et: 


(1) sagru et ha-namel IMN NN 0 
they-closed om the port 


(2) ha-sgira shel ha-namel Sinn Sv m»on 
the closure of the port 


(3) sgirat ha-namel 2n nno 
closure-of the port 
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15.5.2 Syntax and semantics of the direct object 
The direct object commonly precedes the indirect object (see 15.7). 
Many more verbs take direct than take indirect objects, and the sizeable 
minority of verbs with a double object nearly always have a direct object as one 
of these But very few adjectives take a direct object; the most common are 3»^n 
hayav ‘owe’, N25 male ‘full’, 111 shave ‘worth’, 11yv ta'un ‘in need of: 


ze lo shave et ha-maamats YANAN NN NNW NI nt 
it’s not worth om the effort 


Which verbs take direct objects? 

There are no recognized semantic criteria as to which verbs take 
direct objects - except negative ones, eg. ‘recipients’ normally have -9 le- rather 
than nN et; ‘topics of discussion’ normally have ?y al etc; and especially, one 
object in a double object is usually direct.!! See 15.6. 

Several verbs allow nn et and -32 be- with the same meaning, eg. ^n3 baHar 
‘choose’, ^pn Hakar ‘research’, wya ba'at ‘kick’, p»tnn heHzik ‘hold’. How- 
ever, -3 be- with some verbs of damage denotes ‘part of: -3/ NN T^nvn 
hishmid et/be- ‘destroy’, no^?» kirsem ‘gnaw’, NS^9 kitsets ‘cut’. On the other 
hand, the sense may differ totally: NN nn9 pataH et ‘open’ vs. -3 NNO pataH 
be- ‘begin’. 


15.6 Indirect objects and their prepositions 
Indirect objects commonly have the prepositions:" 


be-, le-, al, el, im, mi- -N ,DY JN ,2y ,-2 3 
and less often: 


ke-, beyn, mipney, aHarey, bifney »)53 PANN 39D PI ,-5 


These also double as adverbial prepositions - see 15.3.3. For the form of these 
prepositions and their suffixes ( 1?2y ,)2 bo, aléHa etc.), see chapter 42. 

There are certain syntactic differences among these prepositions. (a) Objects 
with -5 /e-, notably when denoting ‘recipient’ (suffixed form 15 9 li, leHa, 
etc.), are more likely to precede the direct object than are objects with Oy ,-3 
be-, im etc. (15.5.2). (b) Objects with Dy ,-9 ,-23 be-, le-, al are the only ones to 
have a corresponding passive (and even then not for all verbs), eg. ~ -3 TA 
1312 bagad be- ~ nivgad ‘betrayed ~ was betrayed’ (see ch. 14). 


Examples and individual semantic/syntactic properties 

With -3 be- 
Miscellaneous: nN23 ge'e ‘proud’, NNAaNN Aitga'a ‘take a pride in’, DWNT 
heeshim ‘accuse of, ^na baHar ‘choose’, 11 dan ‘discuss’, 10 tamaH ‘sup- 
port’, n>>t zika ‘award’ etc. 
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Many verbs of visual/physical contact: nan hivHin ‘notice’, }»»y iyen 
‘study’, 0°17 hibit ‘look at, 5210n histakel ‘look at’, N^sn hetsits ‘peep at’, 
nay tsafa ‘view’, yi) naga ‘touch’, tnN aHaz ‘seize’, Twn mashaH ‘pull’, wya 
ba'at ‘kick’ etc. 

For be- of ‘specification’, eg. -3 N5% mile be- ‘fill with’, see 15.8. 


With -9 le-; suffixed form ...19 ,?9 li, leHa etc. 

Miscellaneous: »N ^n N aHara'i ‘responsible for’, y11 muda ‘aware of, 1»v 
shayaH ‘belong to’, Y23237 hirbits ‘hit’, yx) naga ‘pertain to’, nan Hika ‘wait 
for’, nna dama ‘resemble’ etc. 

For certain adjectives, the ‘experiencer’ is an object with -9 /e-, not a subject, 
eg. ^» nvp kashe li ‘it’s hard for me’, »9 ^p kar li ‘I’m cold’, »9 n»» nóaH li 
‘I'm comfortable’, »2 onywn meshaamem li ‘Tm bored’, »» 110 tov li Tm 
OK’, »5 2383y atsuv li ‘I’m sad’. Unlike other -5 le- objects, these can precede 
the adjective, as in (1), with no special emphasis - except when suffixed (‘clitic’), 
as in (2) - and even clitics tend to precede the adjective where there is an ‘auxil- 
iary mm / n>n haya/yihye for them to follow (3):'4 


(1) la-tinok kar to-the baby cold ^p pwn5 
kar la-tinok cold to-the baby pwn ^p 
"The baby's cold' 

(2) kar lo Y» ^p 
cold to-him *He's cold’ 

(3) haya lo kar ^p mn 
was to-him cold *He was cold' 


Subject-less adjectives/verbs in general express the ‘human agent’ (in such 
cases usually a ‘thinker’ or ‘feeler’ rather than a ‘doer’ - or at least suggestive of 
a lesser degree of ‘human agency’) by an object with -9 /e-. But this generally 
follows the adjective/verb: 


im lo haya mistader le-dani... „ATI VINO WN NI ON 
if not were sort-itself-out to Danny... ‘If Danny weren’t managing...’ 


Similarly, -9 NN) nir'a le- ‘seem right to’, -3 pwnnn AitHashek le- ‘fancy’, 
-3 ja1n muvan le- ‘make sense to’, and others. 

‘Recipients’ (of things, information) usually have -5 le- (alternating 9N/9 le-/ 
el in one-object verbs of communication - see below): ^v» masar ‘hand to’, 
^otnn AeHzir ‘restore to’, N»3n hevi ‘bring to’, 7N amar ‘tell’. They are usu- 
ally human, but note vn» yiHes ‘attribute to’, 017 hosif ‘add to’ etc. 
Similarly, ‘something being attached to’: 1947 Aitsmid ‘attach to’, 99938 tseref 
‘join to’, awp kashar ‘tie to’ etc. 

With 9y al 

Miscellaneous: Nw sanu ‘hateful to’, v»5nn AeHlit ‘decide on’, Tapn 
hikpid ‘insist on’, y»axn Aitsbía ‘point to’, 32»1 dileg ‘skip’, jin hegen 
‘defend’, atn Hazar ‘repeat’, onn Hatam ‘sign up for’ etc. 
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Many verbs of ‘domination’: nYv»N tsiva ‘order’, VON asar ‘forbid’, pys 
tsa’‘ak ‘shout at’, pns tsaHak ‘laugh at’, va9n7 hitlabesh ‘take advantage of, 
y»ovn hishpia ‘influence’ etc. 

Verbs of ‘referring’ favour 9y al or other words for ‘concerning’: ^23? diber 
‘speak of, N^p kara ‘read about’, ^v shar ‘sing of, wyn he'ir ‘comment on’, 
10?5 limed ‘teach about’ etc. 


With -9 le- (formally also 9» el); suffixed form only ...7°9% ,?9® elay, eléHa etc. 
Verbs of ‘address’, taking single objects: 12°7 diber ‘talk to’, 172 katav ‘write 
to’, n39 pana ‘apply, turn to’, Wwpnn hitkasher ‘phone’ etc. These amount to 
verbs of ‘motion’, as in: 


hitkasher mi-ashdod habayta nman TTVND AwpNn 
‘Phone home from Ashdod’ 


Verbs of ‘joining’, taking single objects: 97087 hitstaref ‘join’, nY?nn 
hitlava ‘accompany’ etc. 

Verbs of ‘referring’: }1)2 nn Aitkaven ‘mean’, on»»nn hityaHes ‘relate to, 
treat’ etc. 


With oy im 
Most verbs of 'reciprocal action', as in: 


DPIN) 73) OW ~ Ti Dy pato oo» 
yoram neevak im gad — yoram ve-gad neevakim 
Yoram is-wrestling with Gad — Yoram and Gad are-wrestling 
and other such verbs: w39) nifgash ‘meet’, oo1pnn hitkotet ‘quarrel’, o^2vn 
hishlim ‘make peace with’, nnvn hishtava ‘equal’, Ny»»nn hitya’ets ‘consult’, 
^3?1 diber ‘speak with’ etc. 
Many verbs of ‘association’: nn1tn hizdaha ‘identify with’, ^vpnn 
hitkasher ‘contact’, nwn hishva ‘compare with’, w337 hifgish ‘have someone 
meet...’ etc.!5 


With -n mi- 

Denoting most ‘sources of an experience’: 1n5 paHad ‘fear’, 190 salad ‘dis- 
like’, n3n2 nehena ‘enjoy’, y9n7 hitpa’el ‘be impressed with’, 0101 mabsut 
‘glad at, v N»^nn hitya'esh ‘despair with’ etc. 

With most verbs of ‘distancing’: ant nizhar ‘beware of, N2n3 neHelats 
‘escape’, 109) niftar ‘be rid of, 3»»nvn Aistayeg ‘have reservations about’, 
vnn histir ‘conceal from’, pina raHok ‘distant’ etc. 

Denoting most ‘sources of things or information’ (mirroring ‘recipient’ -9 le- 
(above)): 529p kibel ‘receive’, 715» lamad ‘learn’, ynw shama ‘hear’ etc.! 


With -5 ke-" 

Only with verbs of ‘status’: These may denote ‘having status’, as in 3Un) 
neHshav ‘be regarded as’, ww shimesh ‘serve as’, 195^n tifked ‘function as’, 
ntnnn AitHaza ‘masquerade as’; or ‘giving status’, as in 09N fafas ‘regard as’, 
ana baHar ‘choose as’, nyy mina ‘appoint as’, MN ra'a ‘see as’, t? 197 
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hiHriz ‘proclaim as’. The preposition can be -5 le- with nyn mina ‘appoint 
as’, ^n3 baHar ‘choose as’, ntnnn AitHaza ‘masquerade as’, and awn) 
neHeshav ‘be regarded as’; and may even be omitted for indefinite nouns with 
nyn mina ‘appoint as’ and ww shimesh ‘serve as’. The exceptional omission 
of the preposition reflects the fact that -5 ke- = *...is something’, ‘serve as’ = 
*...as being’, ‘choose as’ = *...as being’. Indeed, a noun following -3 ke- generally 


agrees with the foregoing noun, unlike other object nouns: 


tafasti otam ke-bogdim 0°29 OMN ONDAN 

pl. pl. ‘I regarded them as traitors’ 

Moreover, some ‘status verbs’ also take an adjectival or even a verbal phrase, 

and are best classed among the complements of verbs of ‘being’, which behave 
in most respects like objects. 


Complements of verbs of ‘being’ 

The verb n^n haya ‘be’, discussed in chapter 16, and several verbs denoting 
‘being, becoming, remaining’ and the like take a complement noun phrase, 
adjective phrase or occasionally even a verb phrase that is in most respects a 
kind of ‘object’.'® At the same time, these complements agree with the subject 
(or, if there is a direct object, with this) in the same way as any predicate of a 
verb of ‘being’ (see 18.2.1):!9 


avital neesta baalat-tshuva nawn-n2yaà nnvy) IWIN 
f.s. N(f.s.) *Avital became (a) newly-observant Jew' 
In detail, 3v n Hashav ‘consider’ and its passive 3vn93 neHshav ‘be consid- 
ered’ usually take -9 /e-, as in (1) below, or (more formal) -> ke-, and occasion- 
ally no preposition; whereas 09N fafas ‘consider’ requires -> ke- and NNA ra'a 
‘view’ usually requires it. Of the verbs of ‘becoming’, nwy) naasa and nn) 
niya have no preposition (2), while 797 AafaH usually takes -9 le- and literary 
-9 ren haya le- is distinguished from n»n haya ‘be’ by the very presence of its 
-9 le- (3). Of the verbs of ‘making’, i.e ‘causing to become’, nwy asa always 
takes -? /e-, as in (4), and 15n hafaH usually does so. ^Nv2» nish'ar and ^n?) 
notar ‘remain’ and N N02 nimtsa ‘turn out to be’ have no prepositon: 


(1) hem neHshavim le-ánglo-sáksim D^Up9-122)N5 DAWN) on 
"They are considred Anglo-Saxons' 


(2) hi niyeta sávta NNIV nm wm 
‘She’s become a grandmother’ 


(3) ha-shamáyim hayu le-kodrim DM ANpP? vn Dvn 
‘The heavens became dark’ 


(4) ze asa oto le-(adam) meyu'ash VUNYD (OTN)o IMN Avy nt 
‘It made him (a) desperate (man) 


With 3*3 beyn 
Only for verbs of ‘separation’/‘joining’. Either one plural object or a sequence of: 
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uveyn... ym 
beyn... leveyn... pas? .pa 
ve.. at 


eg. 9°11 Aivdil ‘discriminate’, 7117 n tiveH ‘mediate’. 


With >39) mipney 
Alternative (formally) to -» mi- with verbs of ‘fear, dislike, protection’, eg. N^? 
yare ‘fear’, MVN hivtiaH ‘protect’. 


With *^nN aHarey 

Only for a few verbs etc. of ‘pursuit’ or ‘interest’, eg. 471^ radaf ‘pursue’, 3py 
akav ‘follow’ (= understand), 718 matsod ‘pursuit’, ya1v5 meshuga ‘crazy 
(about). A more formal alternative is ^nN aHar. 


With »3523 bifney 
With Toy amad ‘withstand’ and 1°y amid ‘resistant’. Most terms of 'protec- 
tion’ take -n mi- or %39) mipney (see above). 


15.7 Double objects 


15.7.1 Types of double object 
Many verbs allow two objects - one of them usually with nw et (thus 
no adjectives take two objects) and the other not. ? The only common 
NN...NN et...et... verbs are 10?9 limed ‘teach’, ^Nv sha'al ‘ask (a question)’ 
and ^^»a3yn heevir ‘take..across (the road etc.)’. 
Examples are: 


hitna *make..conditional on...* monn 


kibed **-be- *honour.. with... UN ipy 
z i * *, > 
hisgir CN TN "and over...to... sed mon 
her'a show...to... nan 
Vnd € , » 
hit im ot e ‘adapt...to... f song PND 
hirgil get...used to... mN 
hifkid *put...in charge of...’ ppn 
kafa et...al ‘foist...on...’ IVR ND 
asar "forbid...to...' ON 
mana stim *count...among...' — mn 
'hishva tm- *compare..with...' Dy... mwn 
ga’al et. redeem...from... re IN) 
mana deny...to... ymn 
siveg et...ke.. ‘classify...as...’ 22. NN AWO 
hoda le..al... *thank...for...' 99.9 nnn 
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15.7.2 Word order 
The order of direct vs. indirect object and even vs. adverbial is largely 
a matter of information and emphasis - notably, ‘known information’ (in partic- 
ular, a definite noun) generally precedes ‘new information’ (an indefinite noun), 
as in (1,2); plus a secondary factor: the short tends to precede the long. Where 
both objects are definite, there is no clear-cut preference (3): 


(1) lamádeti me-ha-aH sheli kama dvarim DAIT 792 ?5v NNN ONTOS 

I-learned from the brother my a-few things ‘I learned a few things from my 
brother’ 

(2) HataHt ba-sakin ha-ze mashehu bsari? n^óv2 wn ntn »»o3 n»nn 


you-cut with-the knife the this something meaty? ‘Did you cut something 
meaty with this knife? 


(3) tua latet C healt hazot la-yéled haze me re sear ee, THU Om 
[to] this boy this prayer-shawl y 
this prayer-shawl to this boy ' 
But where both objects are indefinite (‘new information’), direct objects precede 
most types of indirect objects, as listed in 15.7.1 above?! 

Object pronouns have their own word order, being ‘clitics’, i.e unstressed 
words. This even extends to adverbial use of pronouns, eg. 13 bo meaning ‘with 
it’; thus this is a ‘lexical rule’. 

Vis-à-vis a noun we have: 


‘Can you give 


li bi oti IMN pe »? 
leHa beHa otHa TMN 72 T? 
etc. etc. etc. 


which must precede an object noun 


alay miméni iti elay ON UON ND ry 
aléHa mimHa itHa — eléHa PIN NN yon  T5y 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 


which generally either precede or follow an object noun 


Examples are: 


emor lo kama milim m5 n> 19 VN 
‘Say some words to him‘ 


ten otam le-ari NNI OMN )n 
‘Give them to Ari’ 


hu yazik bo le-mishehu wns 33 Pt? NIN 
'He'll injure someone with it’ 
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itHa et ha-menahel IMAN NN JAN 
et ha-menahel itHa TAN IMAN NN 
‘I tried to have you meet with the manager’ 


nisiti lehafgish WAINI 0) 


Vis-à-vis a second pronoun, the order hierarchy is more complex and variable 


It is approximately: 


(1) lo Y» 
U y 
(2) bo 1 
y V 
(3) oto NN 
y V 
(4) alav, miménu ynn PIY 
y y 
(5) ito WN 
4 y 
(6) elav yon 


Sometimes (2, 3) may rank equal in terms of order, and similarly (3, 4). Exam- 


ples are: 


takir lanu oto 


ha-miktsóa ha-ze, mi inyen 
(bo otam/otam bo} 


timtsa niyar atifa ve-taatof 
{bo otam/otam bo} 


ha-ishun ze she-him’is oto alay 


nisiti lehafgish oto ita 


ze asuy lehargil otaH elav 


mN 95 VIN 
"Introduce him to us’ 


13 XY ^n ntm ypnn 
33 OMN/OMN 
‘This subject, who interested them in it?’ 


qwynm no»oy ^») NMN 
1 0mN/onmw 13 
‘Find wrapping paper and wrap them in it’ 


oY IIN voNDnv nt PYN 
‘Smoking is what put me off him’ 


NNN WN W799 »»v» 
‘I tried to have him meet her’ 


PIN TN DAIMI “wy M 
‘It’s likely to get you used to him’ 


-3 be- and -5 le- are phonologically weaker than NN et, in that most of the 
pronouns that they form (... 1? >” li, leHa etc.) are shorter than those formed 
by NN et (... TMN, ^mm oti, otHa etc.).” The overall ‘weakness’ of NN, -3, -9 
le-, be-, et objects also shows up in the fact that they are sometimes (and NN et 
usually) able to become subjects by means of passivization, the preposition 
dropping in the process (see 14.6); so too do 2y al objects. 

If the object is a clause or infinitive, it must follow any other object: 


osrim al nashim lehatsbia 


yasn? Dw) 9Y ODIN 
‘They forbid women to vote’ 
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15.8 Specification objects: 1 901) notef mayim ‘dripping with water’ 
There are two types of ‘quasi-object’, denoting not the object of a 
physical or mental activity but rather specifying the activity: ‘direct objects of 
specification’, as in example (1), and *-3 be- objects of specification’, as in (2, 
3): 


(1) ha-nahar shorets neHashim DYN) xw TWN 
the river is-swarming snakes ‘The river is swarming with snakes’ 
(2) ha-kfar mukaf (be-)ginot 7X3) 4p15 ^55n 
the village is-ringed (with) gardens ‘The village is ringed with gardens’ 
(3) kisit otánu (be-)avak! 'P3N(3) VMN MDI 
you’ve-covered us (with) dust! “You’ve covered us with dust" 


These objects are unlike other objects: (1) The quasi-'direct object’ cannot be 
made definite nor passivized. This is a ‘middle object’. (2) The quasi-'-3 be- 
object’ is unlike all other indirect objects: it has the option of dropping -3 be-, 
provided the noun is indefinite and the word order is verb-object. It involves a 
stative verb or adjective, commonly a passive participle as in (2), or one imply- 
ing a state, as in (3). 

These quasi-object constructions can be explained in terms of their semantics: 
they are semantically akin to two constructions which have a subject instead of 
a quasi-object, and a locative adverbial (example 1 below) or an object (2, 3) 
instead of the subject seen in the examples above”? 


(1) neHashim shortsim ba-nahar ^03 wyw VN) 
snakes are-swarming in-the river ‘Snakes are swarming in the river 
(2) ginot makifot et ha-kfar ^95n NN MPN m» 
gardens ring om the village ‘Gardens ring the village’ 
(3) avak meHase otánu VMN NDIN PIN 
dust is-covering us ‘Dust is covering us’ 


Note, however, that the quasi-object construction suggests a ‘superlative’ state 
of affairs; the verbs in the first set of examples above can take ‘superlative 
stress’, denoting ‘absolutely swarming with’ and so on. It furthermore suggests 
an unmethodical or non-deliberate situation. Where a deliberate action is 
intended, -2 be- tends to be retained: 


ha-kos mele’a be-mayim Dn nN»?D o»n 
‘The glass is full of [= /it. filled with] water’ 


ha-mita mele'a máyim D>) NSN no»n 
‘The bed’s full of water’ 


kisiti oto be-smiHot MD NVA IMN PDD 
‘I covered him with blankets’ 
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kisit otanu (be-)avak! 194N(3) VMN MI 
“You’ve covered us in dust!’ 


Further examples of quasi-object constructions of type (1) are (...0°9) 90) 
nataf (máyim...) ‘drip with (water,...), (...v93-6NV) yow shafa (sheat- 
néfesh....) ‘brim with (revulsion,...), (WIN) ^p karan (ósher) ‘beam with (hap- 
piness)'; of type (2): -2 wY13 gadush be- ‘brimming with’, -3 t?nN aHuz be- 
‘gripped with’. 

Quite distinct from such ‘open’ verb/adjective + object constructions are ‘con- 
struct’ phrases (described in 6.19), as in: 


hem ashirey-neft parm pyy on 
CONSTRUCT (m.pl.) ‘They are oil-rich’ 
they rich oil 
These are of three general types. (a) Sometimes they have no ‘open’ equivalent, 
eg. D^yas-^mwvy ivrey-tsva'im ‘colour blind’, npn-^N5» mele'ey-tikva 
*hope-filled', Yo N7^^n Aarey-ason ‘pregnant with danger’. (b) Often they are 
idiomatic derivatives of ‘quasi-object’ -3 be-, eg. 092-7 wy ashirey-neft *oil- 
rich’, 7Tn37»515 mukey-páHad ‘fear-struck’, niyntnai90 sfugat-dma'ot 
‘tear-soaked’, )wWy->5)9N afufey-ashan 'smoke-wreathed'. (c) Rarely, they 
derive from another open equivalent n^à waun ~ nanon Hasrey báyit 
~ Haserim báyit ‘lacking a home’, NIINI DONNY ~ n^wn^NDN tsme'ey- 
tora ~ tsme'im le-tora ‘Torah-thirsty’. 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1972, 1977: 2.6; Ben-Asher 1972: ch. 4; Berman 1982a,b; Cole 1976a; Gil 1982; Rabin 1974b; 
Rosén 1966b; Rubinstein 1971: 2.1, 5.5, 6; Sadka 1981: ch.15; Stern 1977, 1979, 1981; Ziv 1976. 


16. ‘Be’ and ‘have’ constructions 


16.1 Introduction 
Clauses expressing ‘be’, ‘exist’ and ‘have’ have much in common. In 
past, future, infinitive and imperative clauses, they generally involve a form of 
the verb n^n haya: 


"bes ha-méleH haya sémel mo "vn JINN 
the king was symbol "The king was a symbol’ 
‘exist’: haya méleH Tn mn 
was king ‘There was a king’ 
‘have’: haya le-yarden méleH T?D yI ma 
was to-Jordan king ‘Jordan had a king’ 


In present tense clauses they occasionally employ no verb or particle whatsoever, 
but more commonly ‘be’ employs ‘present tense copulas’ (henceforth termed 
*copulas') such as N17 Au ‘is’ and the negative YN en ‘is not’; and ‘exist’ and 
"have' employ the verb v? yesh ‘there is’ and the negative ^N en ‘there is not’ 
(though in slightly different fashion): 


‘be’: ha-méleH hu sémel Mo NIN JINN 
the king is symbol ‘The king is a symbol’ 
‘exist’: yesh méleH pn w 
there-is king ‘There is a king’ 
*have’: le-yarden yesh méleH Tn v yTv5 
to Jordan there-is king ‘Jordan has a king’ 


Alternatively, ‘be’, ‘exist’ and ‘have’ may be expressed by words such as 01197 
hiva ‘constitute’, o?^p kayam ‘exist’, 2y3 báal ‘possessor’ respectively, but 
these are not major constructions in themselves. 

This chapter deals with the major 'be/have' constructions, focusing first on 
the 'copula' (16.2-8) and then on 'existential' (16.9) and *have' (16.10) construc- 
tions. 


16.2 The copula in general 
The copulas N^7n Au, nt ze and formal -)n hin- appear (if at all) 
between subject and predicate, where English would use the present tense of the 
verb ‘to be’. PYN en denotes the negative of ‘be’ in formal usage 
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Nın Au and nt ze inflect as follows: 


m.s. hu Nm ze nt 
tS. hi non zot, zo, zu (c) N NNT 
m.pl. hem on TET 

fol. hen (v) n éle, élu YN TON 


The inflections of -3n hin- and )?N en are listed in 18.2.4, together with an 
overall account of the way in which copulas agree with their subject or predi- 
cate 

Nan Au, nt ze and their inflections are weak particles quite unlike verbs or 
other parts of speech, including the verb n»n Aaya.' They can only occur 
between the subject and predicate,? unlike n>n haya or other verbs: 


> haya " ; mn 
- » 
láma *hu ha-shatiaH baaya YI MOU qus, 1725 
"Why pes the carpet (a) problem?’ 
ata tsimHoni? gam avi haya TP 49x p) PNY ANN 
*hu nn 


‘Are you a vegetarian? My father also, 

By contrast, formal -)7 hin- and negative >N en have a somewhat broader 
function: they can appear between subject and verb, as in example (1), unlike 
Nn Au, nt ze and English ‘be’ - and in fact are a ‘halfway house’ between a 
copula and a true verb, being able to do without a subject pronoun (2,3) just 
like a verb (4)? 


(1) ha-méleH eno zoHer ID WN TIN 
the king NEG + suFF remembers ‘The king does not remember’ 
(2) (ani) enéni zoHer TD HPN PN) 
(I) NEG + surF remember ‘I do not remember’ 
(3) (ata) hinHa mitHayev leshalem D»v? a»nnn pn (ANN) 
(you) cop + surr undertake to-pay “You undertake to pay’ 
(4) (ani) zaHarti not PIN) 
(I) v + Ist s. suFF ‘I remembered’ 


PN en is discussed in detail with other negators in chapter 29. Thus this chapter 
focuses on NIM Au and nt ze (-5n hin- is ordinarily possible wherever hu is 
possible)* For their agreement, see 18.2.4 and 18.3.1. 


Copula vs. pronoun 

NIN Au, nt ze and their inflections act both as copulas and as pro- 
nouns meaning *he, it' etc. (see ch. 7). A distinction must therefore be drawn 
between example (1), with its copula, and examples (2,3), with the noun set off 
earlier in the sentence and taken up again by what is a subject pronoun:* 
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(1) ha-méleH hu general 2^3 NIN TN 
COP "The King is a general’ 
(2) ha-méleH - hu general 5^3) NIN - TORN 
PRONOUN ‘The King - he is a general’ 
(3) gam ha-méleH safek im hu yofia y»o» NIN ON POV TNN o 
PRONOUN 'It is doubtful if the King will appear 

either 


16.3 ‘Be’ in noun+noun clauses 


16.3.1 Introduction 
Noun+noun clauses are those where both subject and predicate are a 
noun (or a noun with modifiers), eg.: 


ha-malka hi sémel amami "any SAD wn NIN 
N N 
NOUN PHR NOUN PHR ‘The queen is a popular symbol’ 


Noun+noun clauses are of seven types, as shown in the following table: 


subject + predicate example 
Pronoun + Noun at ktsina n»sp NN 
“You are an officer’ 


Possessive definite noun+ Noun aHoti ktsina n»sp NINN 
‘My sister is an officer’ 


Proper noun + Noun orit ktsina nYYp MIN 
‘Orit is an officer’ 


Definite noun with + Noun ha-pamot hu mon NIN ovn 
-n ha- ‘the’ matana ‘The candlestick is a gift’ 
Indefinite noun + Noun betsim hen mazon Ny wn yn Oy? 
noaH ‘Eggs are a convenient food’ 

Non-specific phrase + Noun ma she-maftia ze Dip nt wnonyv nn 
kolo ‘What’s surprising is his voice’ 

Subordinate clause + Noun lehizdaken ze "num nt pt 


busha? ‘Is getting old a disgrace’? 


These seven types of subject all differ in the behaviour of their copula. Follow- 
ing details of this, an explanation will be offered in the form of a ‘scale of defi- 
niteness’ in 16.3.9. 
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16.3.2 ‘Be’ with a pronoun as subject 
Neither definite pronouns, eg. ^3N ani ‘I’ and nt ze ‘it’, nor indefi- 
nite pronouns, eg. 1n vn míshehu ‘someone’, generally use a copula: 


aHshav ani ha-sho'er AYN ON PVY 
now I the goalkeeper ‘Now I'm the goalkeeper’ 
zot ha-siba nion NN? 
that the reason ‘That is the reason’ 
míshehu shakran ppv mvn 
someone liar ‘Someone’s a liar’ 


There are three important exceptions, all involving copular N17 hu rather than 
nt ze: 

Demonstrative subject pronouns, i.e nt ze 'this' and its inflections, optionally 
allow the copula N17 Au (and its inflections) in most instances: 


hayinu ba-tanur - zéhu mapal 290 wt - WN n»n 
máyim adir ba-galil DNI PIN DN 
‘We were at the Tanur. This is a huge 
waterfall in the Galilee’ 


éle hen ha-breHot ha-rashiyot NYYNAW m»»an 1 NIN 
‘These are the main pools’ 


In the other two exceptions a copula is obligatory because the predicate is more 
definite than the subject: the subject may be an indefinite pronoun whereas the 
predicate is a definite noun (1), or the predicate may simply be not only definite 
but the ‘given’ (as against the ‘new’) information in the clause (2,3): 


(1) mishehu hu ha-ganav Ian wi MWN 

DEF N ‘Someone is the thief 

(2) az at hi ha-gvéret MNN Nn NN IN 
she-meHapéset bébisiter? 17)0?0?3»3 NVV 


‘So you are the lady who's looking for a baby-sitter? 


(3) ani hu ze she-pihákti »nprmov nt NY ON 
‘I am the one who yawned’ 


16.3.3 ‘Be’ with a possessive definite noun as subject 
Possessive definite nouns involve a suffixed pronoun, and are thus 
akin to pronouns themselves (see 16.3.2). The use of the copula depends largely 
on the predicate: with an indefinite predicate, the copula is uncommon, other- 
wise it is usual. 


ishti (hi) ktsina be-tsáhal 2"ns3 NYSP (NN) NUN 
‘My wife is an officer in the Forces’ 
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ishti hi ha-mearáHat maHar AND nn^ówDn wn NUN 

‘My wife is the hostess tomorrow’ 

This copula can be nt ze and its feminine forms (for agreement see 18.2.4) in 

casual usage when the predicate noun denotes someone/something already iden- 
tifiable in advance, i.e ‘given’:’ 


mi ze baali? baali ze ha-baHur *nnàn At ya poya ntn 
she-nivHar la-tafkid she-ratsita PMW PPNI MW 
"Who's my husband? My husband is the guy 
who was picked for the post you wanted' 
as against a case where the predicate is not a person already known (here N1n 
hu is required): 


*baali ze aHshav ha-menahel shel ha-snif Qon Sw 5n»an PVY m 5ya* 
‘My husband is now the manager of the branch’ 


16.3.4 ‘Be’ with a proper noun as subject 
Whether a proper noun uses a copula depends on the predicate With 
an indefinite predicate, the copula is uncommon except where the predicate is 
‘heavier’ (in length or complexity) than its subject, as in (3) below:? 


(1) orit zaméret mnt MIN 
‘Orit (is) a singer’ 


(2) gam raHel ima tova NAW NON IN Od 
‘Even Rachel (is) a good mother’ 


(3) orit (hi) shminístit tipusit MOVO moov»nv (xn) MNN 
COP ‘Orit is a typical eighth-grader’ 


But with a definite predicate, the copula is obligatory:? 


orit hi ha-rishona NNWNAN NIN MNN 
DEF ‘Orit is the first’ 


The use of nt ze as copula is as in 16.3.3. 


16.3.5 ‘Be’ with a definite noun as subject (with -^ ha- ‘the’) 
Here the copula is common, particularly when the subject is ‘heavy’, 
i.e long or, as in example (3), complex by virtue of containing a relative clause 
or the like; the copula helps keep in mind that a subject noun has been men- 
tioned (see 16.3.9, 16.5). The copula is obligatory when the predicate too is defi- 
nite, as in (4): 


(1) ha-mezuza (hi) matana TIM (NN) non 
DEF INDEF ‘The mezuza is gift’ 
(2) ha-mikser (hu) lo matana MIND N? (NIN) WP NN 


DEF INDEF ‘The mixer isn’t a gift’ 
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(3) ha-tsaatsu'im she-arázti hem matana MNN on OMINY o»ywysn 
DEF REL CLAUSE INDEF ‘The toys that I packed are a gift’ 
(4) ha-mezuza hi ha-matana sheli HW mnon wn nmn 
DEF DEF "The mezuza is my gift’ 


Casual nt ze and its feminine forms are more common as copulas than in 
16.3.3-4: they are found even with indefinite predicates, provided these are 
inanimate: 


ha-méHes ze sipur aHer ^nN VOD nt INN 


INANIMATE PRED ‘The customs is another story’ 


16.3.6 ‘Be’ with an indefinite noun as subject 
Here the copula is obligatory in most usage N17 hu is the most flex- 


ible: 
shisha biskvitim hem lo aruHa ANN NI OA D'ompova NYY 
m.pl. m.pl. ‘Six biscuits are not a meal’ 
betsim hen mazon nóaH n» wo noxa 
f.pl. f.pl. ‘Eggs are a convenient food’ 
sukar hu klala n25p NIN 2510 
m.s. m.s. ‘Sugar is a curse’ 


nt ze and its feminine forms are also common, casually, either with a ‘given’ 
predicate (see 16.3.3) or with an inanimate predicate (particularly where the 
subject too is inanimate): 


iton eHad ze me’at me’od dapim DIT TNN OYN AR TMN yy 
m.s. m.s. *One newspaper is very few pages' 
sufot reamim (ze/zu) tofa'a muzara AWN Ayan {N/M} Oy meo 
f.pl. m.s./f.s. ‘Thunderstorms are a strange phenomenon’ 
rof'im ze mikre meyuHad TAY mn nt ONIN 
m.pl. m.s. INANIMATE PRED ‘Doctors are a special case’ 
as against: 

rofim hem anashim metuHim ONIN WIN n OND 

ANIMATE PRED ‘Doctors are tense people’ 


16.3.7 ‘Be’ in clauses of specification, i.e.a non-specific subject 
Clauses of specification involve a non-specific subject such as n» 
...W ma-she-... ‘what...’, ux ^n ha-rishon ‘the first one’, anya 3907 ha-tov 
beyoter ‘the best’. A copula is necessary — N17 Au in formal usage, nt ze other- 
wise (For agreement, see 18.2.4 and 18.3.1):'° 


ma she-matrid oti ze ha-dam DIN At ?mN PONY nn 
what that bothers me is the blood ‘What bothers me is the blood’ 
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ha-taHshir ha-ya’il beyoter ^nv3 Dyn VINN 
{hu/hi} tamtsit te nn msn {WNN} 
"The most efficacious preparation is tea essence' 


16.3.8 'Be' with a subordinate clause as subject 
By ‘subordinate clause’ we mean infinitive clauses (eg. 19 T»3n5 
lehagid lo ‘to tell him’) as well as finite clauses (eg. 19 YT?3^v she-yagidu lo 
‘that they will tell him’). The copula nt ze is required here, even in formal 
usage:!! 


(ze) she-en la raHamim, ze busha nv nt oam n? PNY (n) 
FINITE CLAUSE "That she has no pity is a disgrace’ 
lehizdaken káHa ze davar meHubad 73150 ^31 m ADD PRY 
INF CLAUSE ‘To age that way is an honourable thing’ 


16.3.9 The copula in noun+noun clauses: summary 
The role of the copula is akin to that of ‘agreement suffixes’: rather 
than having inherent meaning (in most cases), it makes it clearer where subject 
ends and predicate begins. But this is at best an approximation - consider exam- 
ples (1,2): 


(1) ha-Hom (hu) baaya "The heat is a problem" mya (NIN) oin 
(2) azbest mesukan *Asbestos is dangerous' jn VONN 
or *dangerous asbestos' 


(1) is clearly a whole sentence even without a copula, while (2) is allowed to be 
ambiguous (either subject+predicate or a simple ‘noun+modifier’ phrase) with 
no insistence on use of the copula. 


The definiteness hierarchy 

The role of the copula is rather to ‘reinforce’ a subject that is rela- 
tively ‘indefinite’ (and apparently in need of special marking, inasmuch as sub- 
jects are typically definite). 


(1) When the subject is a pronoun - the peak of definiteness - the copula is gener- 
ally not used. 


Otherwise: 


(2) Where the predicate is itself definite, it detracts from the ‘weight’ of the sub- 
ject and necessitates a copula in most instances. 


But where the predicate is indefinite: 


(3) The copula is fairly uncommon with a suffixed possessive noun or proper 
noun as subject. 


(4) The copula is likely with a somewhat less definite subject, i.e a noun with 
-n ha- ‘the’. 
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(5) The copula is obligatory with an indefinite subject. The least definite are the 
non-specific subject (definite only by virtue of the predicate specifying them) 
and especially the subject clause;!? and it is no coincidence that the copula 
mt ze is so common with the former and obligatory with the latter (rather 
than N37 Au), for it is related to the pronoun nt ze which is more neuter 
and impersonal than the pronoun N1n Au (see ch. 7). 


16.4 ‘Be’ in noun+clause clauses 
Subordinate clauses are akin to nouns, both as subjects (see 16.3.8) 
and as predicates. As predicates, where the subject is a non-specific noun (see 
16.3.7), they make the copula very likely: 


ha-kavana hi she-ha-ti'ul meyushan vn 2wnnv x^» mn»n 
CLAUSE "The meaning is that the sewerage 


is antiquated' 


ha-matara hi liklóa kol páam DOYS 25 WP) wn TIAN 
CLAUSE ‘The aim is to score a hit every time’ 


Where the subject is a suffixed noun - more ‘definite’ - the copula is common 
(save where the predicate clause is ‘subjunctive’ rather than ‘factive’, see 
30.2.2): 
kavanaténu hi she-ha-shalom shone mi-du-kiyum DUTY w*n INMI 
FACTUAL CLAUSE ovp- mw 
‘Our meaning is that peace differs from co-existence’ 


kavanaténu she-yeHonan shalom be-ezorénu DVPNI DIY MVY NNM 
MODAL CLAUSE 
‘Our intention (is) that peace be established in our region’ 


16.5 ‘Be’ in noun+adjective clauses 
Here the copula depends on the nature of the noun phrase and adjec- 
tive phrase In any event, it is usually N1n Au (and its inflections). 
Ambiguity is a factor. Since indefinite noun+adjective can in principle be 
either a mere phrase or a whole clause, it tends to have a copula when it is a 
clause - in casual usage: 


Hatsilim hem teimim *Eggplants are tasty’ O"myo 9» o»sn 


Conversely, definite noun + adjective can only be a whole clause anyway, so a 
copula is unnecessary: 


ha-Hatsilim teimim *The eggplants (are) tasty' O»»yo o»»snn 


However, even more crucial is the relative ‘weight’ of the subject and predicate, 
in all usage With a heavier predicate, the copula is rendered less likely, as in 
examples (1,2); with heavier subjects the copula is favoured, as a ‘boundary 

marker’ recalling that a subject noun has been mentioned (3): 
(1) Hatsilim teimim yoter ANY DDD o"»*n 
eggplants tasty more *Eggplants are tastier’ 
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(2) biskvitim mele'im be-sukar 2101 NIM c"ompoa 
biscuits full of sugar ‘Biscuits are full of sugar’ 


(3) ha-biskvitim she-natat li etmol hem ayumim 2Y2nN ^5 nrov o"ompoan 
SUBJ DNPN on 
*The biscuits you gave me yesterday are awful' 


16.6 ‘Be’ in noun+adverbial clauses 
The copula here depends on definiteness and the type of adverbial. 
It cannot be nt ze 
With a highly definite subject (pronoun, proper noun, suffixed noun) copulas 
are unlikely: 


moshe be-paris ‘Moshe (is) in Paris’ Daaa nvn 
ani lo ba-inyanim — 'I(m) not in the swing of things’ WMI NI ON 
mishehu ba-Huts ‘Someone(’s) outside’ yna ww" 


With a definite noun with -n ha- ‘the’, the copula is commonly used to 'rein- 
force’ the subject (as in 16.3.9 for noun+noun clauses) - but less often with lit- 
eral adverbials of place: 


ha-sha'on hu le-kishut DIWP? NIN vyvun 
‘The watch is for decoration’ 


ha-magafáyim hem shel yáakov apy? »v en ODN 
‘The boots are Yaakov’s’ 


ha-matlim ba-aron PNA o5n»»n 
‘The hangers (are) in the closet’ 


The question does not arise with indefinite subjects: with or without a copula, 
they are impossible:'* 


*kélev (hu) ba-salon 02 (NIN) 355* 
dog is in-the lounge (‘A dog is in the lounge’) 
*atifa na’a (hi) la-séfer 7992 (NN) NANI Novy" 
cover nice is to-the book (‘The book has a nice cover’) 


16.7 ‘Be’ with ‘question words’ 
"Question words’, eg. * mi ‘who’, can be subject or predicate of ‘be’. 
The distinction is a delicate one, as they come first in the clause in either event. 
This distinction is best seen as ‘given’ vs. ‘new’ information, rather than 'sub- 
ject’ vs. ‘predicate’. In example (1) below » mi ‘who’ may be ‘given’ and thus 
mean ‘who of certain people already under discussion?'; in example (2) »n mi 
is definitely ‘new’, i.e an open *who?': 
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(1) mi ha-bos 10173N 0 
GIVEN NEW "Who (is) the boss? 

eit GIVEN ? 
(2) mi hu ha-bos? 70737 NIN N 
NEW GIVEN ‘Who is the boss?’ 


Only in type (2) is the copula used. 


With a proper noun! as ‘given’ 
Here a copula is usually required, formally «1n Au and casually nt 
ze (for agreement see 18.2.4):!5 


mi {hu/ze} éli? ‘Who is Eli?’ poy {m/min} »n 
ma {hi/ze/zot} Herut? “What is liberty?’ mmn (nNt/nt/in] no 
ma {hem/ze} Hukim? “What are laws?’ wpn {mon} n» 
efo {hi/ze} arad? ‘Where is Arad? My {M/N} NVN 
matay {hu/ze} purim? “When is Purim?’ 2M {MNN} ON 


With a common noun as ‘given’ 
Here the copula is mostly optional, though with » mi ‘who’ it can 
affect the meaning. It is usually Nn Au, rarely nt ze: 


mi ha-gavóa sham? 'OvV man n 
"Who is the tall fellow over there?' 
(expecting a proper noun in reply, eg. 12? ha-dikan ‘the dean’) 


mi hu ha-gavóa sham? ov mai NIN n 
‘Who is the tall fellow over there?’ 
(expecting a proper noun in reply, eg. »19 ^n mar levi ‘Mr Levi’)!9 


ma (hi) ha-siba? myron (en) n» 
‘What is the reason?’ 


éze hu ha-mivne ha-tov beyoter? "uma aon MINN NIN NPN 
‘What is the best structure?’ 
(copula obligatory) 


efo (hu) ha-sakin? TpI0N (NIN) NN 
"Where is the knife? 


For places (as against people, things) the copula is uncommon: 


éfo beyto shel ha-rav? ‘Where’s the Rabbi's house?’ 7299 Sv 3 NN 
matay ha-kontsert? “When is the concert?" OPN nnd 


bat kama (hi) aHotHa? ‘How old’s your sister?’ TTTINN (kN) 19D n3 
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16.8 The copula in relative clauses, and ‘hanging copulas’ 
Relative clauses frequently omit the relative pronoun referring back 
to the antecedent noun (see ch.33), thus: 


ata ha-ish she-ani rotse TYTN "NV WNN ANN 
ANTECEDENT REL CLAUSE 
you the man that I want “You’re the man that I want’ 


This includes (in casual usage) relative pronouns that would be understood as 
predicate of ‘be’: 


shakranim ze ma she-ha-politikaim ONP’ODIONY nn nt o»pv 
ha-éle noun 
‘Liars is what these politicians (are)' 


taamod éfo she-ha-paH zével 23t-nonv NN TYN 
stand where that the garbage can ‘Stand where the garbage can (is) 


However, the process of indefinite object deletion (see 15.4), which even deletes 


the predicate of the verb n^n haya ‘be’ (1), is incapable of deleting the predicate 
of the present tense copula (2): 


(1) enéni kohen, aval ani Hoshev IWIN PN IAN ,jn2 YN 
she-savi haya "mn^aov 
‘I am not a priest, but I think that my grandfather was’ 


(2) *..aval ani Hoshev she-savi "30V IWIN PN 53N..* 
*...but I think that my grandfather (is) 


In either event, the copula itself cannot be left ‘hanging’ at the end of the clause 
(see 16.2): 


*tafran ze ma she-ha-shaHen hu NIN ]2vnv nn nt »on* 
hard-up is what that the neighbour is 


16.9 Existential clauses: 95%) w? yesh nemalim ‘There are ants’ 
Existential clauses denote ‘there is...’ or ‘there exists...’ or ‘the.. is 
found in...’:2° 


(1) yesh nemalim! "There are ants!” w) v 
(2) yesh (et) ha-nemalim ha-éle ba-árets YONI NINN DIMIN (NN) v» 
exist (0M) the ants the these in Israel ‘These ants are found in Israel’ 


They are a verb+noun phrase construction.?' The verb is usually v? yesh (not a 
copula) for the present tense and a form of n^n haya ‘be’ for other tenses. The 
verb precedes the noun, except for contrast. This in itself does not make the 
noun the object of the verb, but in fact casual Hebrew treats it as such (see fur- 
ther 15.2) by inserting the ‘object marker’ nN et when the noun is definite, as 
in example (2) above Formal Hebrew tends not to,? which reflects the fact that 
formally the existential verb must agree openly with the noun in all tenses 
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but the present, as in examples (1,3), and even there it can agree sometimes (see 
18.2.2 for details) - and all verbs agree with their subject: 


(1) hayu nemalim "There were ants' Dyn) vn 
pl pl 


> 
(2) o»pnun 5v NMAN) m NP) NPIN NPNI Wan 


yesh 


é kat nik 
tevarer be-éze avkat nikuy yeshnam (pl.) 


(ha-)tmunot shel ha-saHkanim 


*Check up in which washing powder there are (the) pictures of the play- 
ers’ 
In casual usage, however, the verb n>n haya sometimes fails to agree, i.e it is 
frozen as 3rd masculine singular, especially when there is a definite noun intro- 
duced by NN ef (18.2.2, examples 3,4). 
The negative of v? yesh is never W? N9* *lo yesh (as against ...n^n NI lo 
haya... ‘was not...’, ...N9 Nan hu lo... ‘is not..."), but rather )?N en: 


en nemalim "There aren't (any) ants' 09990) PN 


Where there is a noun accompanied by an adverbial of place, no verb is 
needed in formal Hebrew, provided the adverbial comes first and the noun is 
*quantified":?? 


be-shida zot shesh megerot MMN vv nNt APwa 
in chest-of-drawers this six drawers ‘In this chest-of-drawers are six draw- 
ers' 


A quite distinct construction is 'noun-agreeing V? yesh, PN en or mN haya’ 
denoting ‘is in, is present’. This is a subject+verb construction in every sense, 
with standard word order, though clearly related to existentials (for agreement, 
see 18.2.2): 


hi hayta aval hi enéna aHshav PVIY MYN WN DAN TAN AN 
she was but she is-not now ‘She was in but she isn’t in now’ 


Another distinct construction is the ‘situational generic’ (described in 17.3). 
This can use certain nouns or adjectives as clauses in their own right, a kind of 
predicate without a subject. Existential v? yesh is not used here, nor YN en in 
the negative, but rather N5 /o ‘not’; in other tenses n>n Aaya is used, as a tense 


marker: : ý 
kenire she-HósheH kvar ^35 JwInv nw» 


apparent that darkness already *Apparently it's dark already' 


16.10 ‘Have’ clauses 
*Have' clauses are structurally akin to existential clauses: they are gen- 
erally as illustrated below. The verb is v? yesh (or negative ^N en) in the pres- 
ent tense and a form of n^n Aaya in other tenses: 
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le-miri yesh  priHa nra v» »y5 
POSSESSOR ‘HAVE’ POSSESSED ‘Miri has a rash’ 
PREP PHR V N PHR 


to Miri exists rash 


or: 
yesh  le-míri priHa nmas Nd w 
‘HAVE’ POSSESSOR POSSESSED ‘Miri has a rash’ 
v PREP PHR NPHR 


exists to Miri rash 


Thus, as in existentials, the verb generally precedes the noun phrase; the added 
element in ‘have’ clauses is the -9 le- preposition phrase, which may either pre- 
cede or follow the verb but must precede the noun phrase? (i.e ‘possessor’ pre- 
cedes ‘possessed’, as in English ‘have’). However, where the ‘possessor’ is a suf- 
fixed pronoun (a ‘clitic’, see 15.7), the usual non-contrastive order is 
verb+‘possessor’+‘possessed’: 


yesh la priHa nm^o n5 v 

exists to-her rash ‘She has a rash’ 

As in existentials, the ‘possessed’ noun is treated as the object in casual 

Hebrew by insertion of the ‘definite object marker’ NN et (examples (1,2)); and 

even formal usage tacitly concedes this: it avoids using nN ef but it also tends 

to avoid not using it, especially with a pronoun (examples (3,4)), by having 
recourse to some different construction (such as example (5)):?5 


(1) yiye lánu et ha-néshek bekarov INPI pun NN »5 mm 
will-exist to-us oM the weaponry shortly ‘We will have the weaponry shortly’ 
(2) yiye lánu oto bekarov INPI mw 5 mm 
will-exist to-us it (oBJ) shortly *We will have it shortly' 
(3) yiye lánu ha-néshek bekarov Dp pu »5 mm 
will-exist to-us the weaponry shortly ‘We will have the weaponry shortly’ 
(4) *yiye lánu hu bekarov ap. wm 19 mm* 
will-exist to-us it (suBJ) shortly (‘We will have it shortly’) 
(5) yiye lánu bekarov INP v5 mm 
will-exist to-us shortly “We will have it shortly’ 


As for agreement, in formal and some casual usage the ‘have’ verb agrees with 
its ‘possessed’ noun (which ordinarily follows it, see above), as in (1) below, but 
casually the verb may be frozen into 3rd masculine singular, especially where 
there is NN et, as in (2).?6 This is as in existentials; the difference is that ‘have’ 
clauses do not allow v? yesh to take suffixes (3), these being reserved for 
*existentials' in the narrow sense of the word: 


(1) hayta li brera? maa »5 nmn 
f.s. f.s. ‘Did I have a choice?’ 
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(2) haya li gam et ha-kosot ha-éle NINN mon NN 055 mn 
m.s. f.pl. ‘I also had these glasses’ 
(3) *yeshnam lánu harbe sugim ony nion 9 Ow" 
m.pl m.pl. (‘We have many types’) 


The same 'adverbial' inversion is available as in existentials, and without a 
verb: 


le-yisra'el milyon nesi'im ONU) IPIN 5N3v^» 
to Israel million presidents ‘Israel has a million presidents’ 


FURTHER READING 
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17. Ellipsis and subject-less clauses 


17.1 Introduction 
The lack of a subject, verb or object is sometimes due to general pro- 
cesses avoiding repetition: ‘conjunction reduction’ and ‘gapping’, as in examples 
(1,2) below, are described in chapter 35.! 


(1) ata lokéaH oto o mash'ir oto? NMIN PNU IN IMN NPI NNN 
‘Are you taking it or leaving it?” 


(2) ha-gvarim Hovshim kova’im yI wan onn 
ve-ha-nashim mitpaHot mnoon - o"vm 
"The men wear hats and the women kerchiefs' 
But sometimes more restricted processes of ellipsis are at work; and sometimes 
the lack of a subject is not a matter of ellipsis but of a fundamentally subject-less 
verb or predicate 


17.2 Ellipsis of the definite and the indefinite 
The omission of subject pronouns is described in 7.3. They are 
already explicitly marked in the past and future tense affixes, and here the sepa- 
rate subject pronouns are often omitted - the Ist and 2nd person pronouns 
meticulously so in formal usage, the 3rd person pronoun less often and only 
when referring to people: 


hayta nekia ve-na'a nM» rp) AN 


ha-aHot hevía me'il. ; : 
*haya naki ve-na'e DIN ^p) WN" 


PYN nwàn mnun 


was (f.) clean and nice 
*was (m.) clean and nice 
*The nurse brought a coat. She (*it) was clean and nice' 


the nurse brought coat. 


The object may be omitted if just mentioned, provided it is non-specific and the 
previous mention was indefinite:? 


im at hizmant tayar(im) habáyta, man (OD?) NH mnm NN ON 
INDEF ypntn> ^nw» > D) 
gam li mutar lehazmin ‘If you've invited (a) tourist(s) home, 


I can also invite (one/some)’ 


aHarey she-éytan matsa késef, {JOD NND PRY INN 
kulam matsu IY 0519 
‘After Eytan found money, they all found (some) 
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17.3 Subject-less generics 
In place of a generic subject denoting ‘things in general’ or ‘people in 
general’, Hebrew often can, and sometimes must, do without a subject. This is 
not ellipsis: no repeated material is being omitted and indeed the subject-less 
construction is often the basic construction. 


Generic things: situational and experiential 

Verbs, adjectives and nouns describing the situation or its effect on 
feelings (‘experience’) need no subject if a generic ‘it’ (i.e no reference to any 
particular noun) is intended (cf. 7.11): 


yadati she-tov po ‘I knew that (it’s) fine here’ no aww ny 
Subject nt ze ‘it’ is sometimes added colloquially: 


yadáti she-ze tov po ‘I knew that it's fine here’ no aw mv nyt 


Further examples of predicates needing no subject? on Ham ‘it’s hot’, »23 naki 
‘it’s clean’, 919 tsafuf ‘it’s crowded’, 10 n3 neHmad ‘it’s nice’, nvp kashe ‘it’s 
hard’, 5t mazal ‘it’s lucky’, 91n Haval ‘it’s a pity’, n95N iHpat ‘it matters’, 
...¥ nptn Hazaka she.. ‘it can be assumed that...’, 99> kef "it's fun’, »^» y>799 
mafria li ‘it bothers me’. 

By contrast, certain verbs and other predicates never have a subject. Most 
express a feeling or experience, using -9 le- (the dative marker) rather than the 
‘direct object marker’ NN et for the person involved - thus suggesting a less 
deliberate action by an impersonal ‘agent’, namely a non-specific ‘situation’, 
while at the same time the person involved is a passive experiencer:* 


tov lo aHshav ywoy 15 ano 
fine to-him now *He's fine now’ 
meshaamem le-miryam Dm 7nd onywn 
bores to Miriam ‘Miriam’s bored’ 
but: 

ze meshaamem et miryam DIN NN ODyVD nt 
it bores om Miriam ‘It (i.e something specific) bores Miriam’ 


Further examples (when used without -? /e-, some of these do take a subject): 
» y^ ra li ‘I feel bad’, ^» 1p kar li 'T'm cold’, »9y nvp kashe alay ‘it’s hard 
for me’, ^» N2 ba li ‘I fancy, »9 ^1nvn mistader li ‘Tm managing’, 
»5 52520 mitbalbel li ‘Tm getting confused’, ...9 3012 mutav she.. ‘it is bet- 
ter that...”, ...ON >T day im... ‘it is sufficient if..^, ^w93N efshar ‘it’s possible’. 
One verb that takes NN et is T^^ N tsariH: NIN NN T383 tsariH et éle ‘There 
is a need for these'. 

Other predicates never introduced by a subject nt ze ‘it’ but usually 
*anchored' by an adverbial of time or place are terms for telling the time or date 
and certain other ‘environmentals’: 
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oy - aHshav éser! wy pwoy -IN 
oh - now ten! ‘Oh no, it's ten o'clock" 
ata yodéa she-(ha-sha'a) éser va-réva? WIN WY (Aywn)y YTT nnn 
you know that (the hour) ten and quarter? ‘Do you know that it's 10.157 
kenir'e she-HosheH ba-Huts YNI TUNY nN 
apparent that darkness outside ‘It’s apparently dark outside’ 


A further class of ‘non-activity’ verb, expressing ‘having’ and ‘being’, is generally 
treated as subject-less in casual usage, for the item ‘possessed’ or ‘existing’ acts 
as object in certain respects - see 15.2 and 16.9-10: 


yesh baayot nypys v 

OBJ ‘There are problems’ 
en li et ha-baaya ha-zot NNN YAN NN ^5 PN 
there-isn't to-me om the problem the this ‘I haven't got this problem’ 


Similarly, ^on Haser ‘is lacking’, »9 yò» magia li ‘I’m entitled to’. 


Generic people 

A 3rd person masculine plural verb or adjective with no subject is a 
sign of a generic subject. What ‘generic’ means varies with context; it can be 
much less general than English ‘one’ or ‘you’: 


ba-yamim ha-hem, kshe-hitatslu, neenshu Wy) WsynaAw> ,onn wwa 
‘In those days, when one was idle, one was punished’ 
kshe-atsbaniyim, kashe lilmod NNT) nvp ,o»33syv5 
“When you're upset, it's hard studying’ 
yod'im? *Does anyone (here) know? Iy TY 
But a predicate noun requires a subject, thus ruling out the following: 
*im atslanim, kashe lilmod T2 nvp ,o»35xy ON* 
(‘If you’re a lazybones, it’s hard studying’) 


An infinitive not preceded by a noun that could be its subject is generally 
credited with a generic subject. As with the 3rd person plural, ‘generic’ varies 
with context: 


kal lishon Tw» op 
INFIN ‘It’s easy to sleep’ (i.e for one/you/me.. 

to sleep) 
ze keday laséget MVP NTI nt 


‘It’s worth withdrawing’ 


efshar liftóaH Halon? MIN Nina? IWIN 
‘Is it possible to open a window? (i.e, for one/you/me to open a window) 


FURTHER READING 
Berman 1979b, 1980b, 1982a; Bin-Nun 1979; Schwarzwald 1979b. 


18. Agreement in the clause 


18.1 Introduction 
Agreement operates (1) betwen the nucleus noun of a noun phrase 
and its adjectives, quantifiers etc., and (2) between the subject (occasionally the 
predicate) of a clause and its verb, adjective etc. The former are described in 
chapter 12; this chapter deals with the latter. 


18.2 Agreement with the subject 
The subject is the controlling element in most agreement. The predi- 
cate very occasionally determines agreement for copulas and 'neuter' subject 
pronouns (see 18.3). 


18.2.1 Verb and adjective agreement 
Verbs and adjectives always agree with their subject, if any.! Past and 
future tense verbs agree for gender, number and person; present tense verbs, 
and adjectives, agree for gender and number. There is no agreement for definite- 
ness. For example: 


at  teasi mefunéket NENN WYN NN 
fs. rur(2nd f.s.) api(f.s.) ‘You will become spoilt’ 
you will-become spoilt 

hem yeasu mefunakim O^pnon wy» on 
m.pl.rur(3rd m.pl.)Apr(m.pl.) "They'll become spoilt’ 


they will-become spoilt 


Details of the inflectional forms of verbs and adjectives are set out in chapters 
40 and 41, respectively. 

A subject-less (impersonal) verb or adjective uses the ‘unmarked,’ i.e 3rd per- 
son masculine singular, form - or the 3rd masculine plural form where there is 
an animate impersonal subject: 


lo hitHashek li »» punnn N? 
3rd m.s. ‘I didn't fancy’ 

not fancied to-me 

yitragzu wom 

3rd m.pl. *(They) will be angry’ 
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Subject or object? 

To state that verbs or adjectives agree with their subject is to beg the 
question of what is the subject. For instance, the verb ^on Haser ‘lack’ agrees 
with the noun ordinarily following it, in formal but not in casual usage: 


Formal: 
Haser lo séHel 25v Y» ^vn 
m.s. m.s. *He lacks sense* 
lacks to-him sense 
Hasera lo em DN 19 mon 
f.s. f.s. *He lacks a mother’ 
lacks to-him mother 
Casual: 
séHel 25v 
Haser lo em ON y» ^on 
& sense’ 
He lacks a mother’ 


It might at first appear that this verb does not agree with its subject in casual 
usage However, the fact that many verbs and adjectives do not need or permit 
a subject (eg. Pwnnn hitHashek ‘fancy’, illustrated above) raises the possibility 
that casual \0N Haser ‘lack’ takes just an object, hence its non-agreement. And 
indeed it requires the object marker NN et when the noun is definite: 


Casual: 
Haser lo et ha-késef 902n NN 15 ^on 
lacks to-him om the money "He lacks the money’ 


Thus verbs and adjectives may be said to agree with their subject in all usage 

Further examples are discussed more fully in 15.2, including the tricky case 
of n^n/wv» yesh/haya ‘there is/was’ (whose agreement is discussed in the next 
subsection). 


18.2.2 Agreement of the existential verbs w? yesh, *w en ‘there are/aren’t’ 

V» yesh and }>N en serve as present tense existential verbs, meaning 

"there is/are’ (or ‘...is/are present’) and their negative, respectively; in the other 

tenses one uses the regular forms of n^n haya ‘be’ and its negative n^n N5 lo 
haya.* For existentials in general, see 16.9. 

There are two existential uses, involving different types of agreement. In the 
sense ‘is present, is not present’, in the present tense, v»? yesh and PN en are 
used freely with a 3rd person (human) subject. They follow it and agree with it 
in gender and number, inflecting as follows: 


m.s. yeshno D enénu? DYN 
fs: yeshna mw enéna TYN 
m.pl. yeshnam Dw» enam DYN 


fpl. yeshnan (F) pw enan (F) rn 
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sávta yeshna mw NNIV hem enam DYN on 
Grandma is-present (f.s.) they not-present (m.pl.) 
‘Grandma’s in’ ‘They aren’t in’ 


But after a Ist or 2nd person pronoun only casual usage employs v? yesh and 
PN en, often still with their 3rd person suffix rather than »)¥> yeshni, ^35» N 
enéni etc.: 
im ani enénu, az ani metalfen IVN ^N tN YN IN ON 
If I am-not-present, then I ring ‘If I’m not there, I ring’ 
For the other tenses, similarly following the subject, n^n Aaya is used in its 
regular gender, number and person inflections: 


ata hayita — lifney réga? 1y32 5395. MIM ANN 

2nd m.s. *Were you in a moment ago? 

In the looser sense ‘there is, there exists’ and its negative, one again uses V? 
yesh, YN en and n^n haya, but preceding the noun (except for contrast): 


haya minyan? - minyan lo haya Tn NI pd - Nm mn 
was prayer-quorum? - prayer-quorum not was ‘Was there a quorum? - 
There wasn’t’ 


PN en ‘there is not’ does not inflect. Nor does v? yesh in the sense ‘there is/are’, 
but in the stronger sense ‘there exist(s)’ it can optionally inflect as in the para- 
digm above: 13V? yeshno, NIW? yeshna etc.: 


A LJ 
yesh  azkirot mv» "V 
PN 

‘There are ERRER: 

‘There aren’t (any) ii ala 

yesh(nam) kshayim o en? TPN IN O»?vp (mw 


‘Are there difficulties or aren’t there?’ 


n^n haya agrees and inflects fully, except that in casual usage - with the strong 
tendency to treat existential nouns as object, by inserting the object marker NN 
et for ‘definite’ nouns, as in examples (1, 2) below - n^n haya sometimes does 
not agree, especially where NN et is present (3, 4). See also 15.2. 


(1) yesh sham gam et sávta NNIVD NN c) OV V^ 
there-is there also om Grandma *There's also Grandma there’ 
(2) ba-árets en et ha-baaya ha-zot NNN mmyàn ns PN YNI 
in Israel there-isn’t om the problem the this ‘Israel doesn’t have this 
problem’ 

(3) haya (m.s.) ; mn 
hayta (f.s.) sham simHa gdola nIm nnov ov nmn 
f.s. ‘There was great revelry there’ 

was there revelry great 
(4) gam kan haya et ha-baaya ha-zot NNN WyAN NN WN YD 0) 
m.s.om fs. ‘Here too there was such a problem’ 


also here was the problem the this 
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18.2.3 Predicate noun agreement 


Gender 

When a noun is predicate in a noun+noun clause (see 16.4), it some- 
times agrees with its subject in gender, if the noun concerned is ordinarily capa- 
ble of an intrinsic change in natural gender: 


Hevrat boing hi ha-yatsranit ha-biladit TIAN moa" NN AYNIA man 
f.s. f.s. The Boeing Company is the sole manufacturer’ 


mif'al nésher hu ha-yatsran ha-biladi YIAN AWN NOn Ww) yan 
m.s. m.s. ‘The Nesher Works is the sole manufacturer’ 


as against 


Hevrat bóing hi taagid anaki PY AND NON AYNID man 
f.s. m.s. "The Boeing Company is a giant corporation' 
While TANN taagid ‘corporation’ is solely masculine, ^N? yatsran *manufac- 
turer’ has a feminine counterpart n?3^*N? yatsranit. So predicate noun agree- 
ment is favoured, where possible, even for the sake of purely ‘grammatical’ 
rather than ‘natural’ gender. 
Another noun capable of a change in natural gender is nan Haver ‘member’; 
hence it agrees with its subject even when strictly inanimate and non-natural: 


ha-i ha-katan hu Haver ba-um D'NI ^àn NIN jopn ONN 

m.s. m.s. "The tiny island is a member of the UN' 
mauritsius hi Havera ba-um DANI ASH Nn OPW VND 
f.s. f.s. *Mauritius is a member of the UN' 


But no agreement takes place when the predicate noun itself has a natural gen- 
der that has to be expressed: 


ha-tsipor ha-zot hi avaz TN NOD NNN xn 

fs. m.s. "That bird is a goose' 

Which nouns allow intrinsic change in gender is a complex matter (see ch. 39). 

Thus, for example, Israeli military rank has feminine forms in casual usage, but 
not officially: 


aHoti hi {rabat/rabatit} [mmo'as/o"33] n NINN 

f.s. m.s. f.s. ‘My sister is a corporal’ 

Number 

Predicate nouns do not ‘agree’ in number. Thus in: 

ha-tsiporim ha-éle hen avazim DMN 3n n2Nn o»mosn 
f.pl. m.pl. "Those birds are geese' 


plurality is an intrinsic semantic choice for the predicate, unaffected by the 
grammar of the subject noun. 
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18.2.4 Copula agreement 
By ‘copula’ are meant the particles -3n ,PN ,nt ,NIN Au, ze, en, 
hin- (and their inflections), meaning ‘is/are (not)’ and introducing a noun or 
adjective (see 16.3), as in: 


ha-sha’on hu matana ‘The clock is a present’ Mn NIN yyvn 
éyfo ze bayit-vegan? “Where is Bayit Vegan?’ NAINA nt NON 
wn hu 


The copula N1n Au and its inflections N^n Ai (f.s.), on hem (m.pl.), 
1^ hen (f.pl. F)) generally take their gender and number from the subject: 


ha-sha'on hu matana nno KIA yyvn 
m.s. m.s. "The clock is a present 
ma hi Herut? IMEN WA nn 
fs. fs. "What is freedom?’ 

ma hem nimusim? 'O"vY2» BN nnb 
m.pl. m.pl. ‘What are manners?’ 
éyfo hen ha-bahurot? n'mnaàn JA NN 
f.pl. f.pl. ‘Where are the girls?’ 


Sometimes agreement is controlled by the predicate noun instead (see 
18.3.1.). 


nt ze 

By contrast, copula nt ze allows its feminine and plural forms 
(nNt/1t zo/zu/zot and 139N/n*5uN éle/élu respectively) to be used for agreement 
on a limited scale only, as described below: 

In declarative clauses (except specificationals, see below), copula nt ze is 
strictly casual. It agrees for gender, not number? - but usually with its predicate, 
not its subject (examples (1,2)); and where the subject is generic, nt ze tends to 
be uninflected (examples (3,4)): 


(1) ha-báyit shelHa zot dugma tova nao WNT NN? PIV main 
m.S. SUBJ f.s. f.s. PRED *Your house is a good example' 
(2) ha-kapiyot zu matana monn Y nv5»n 
f.pl sug f.s. f.s. PRED ‘The spoons are a present’ 

ze nt 
(3) herayon wit lo maHala NINN NI " mmn 
m.s. SUBJ m.S./f.s. NEG f.s. PRED ‘Pregnancy is not a disease’ 
(4) diburim ze lo maasim D'VyD NI M O31 


m.pl. suBJ m.s. NEG m.pl. PRED “Words aren't deeds’ 
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In specificational clauses, i.e sentences of the kind ‘x is y’ where it is the very 
identity of ‘x’ that is being established, nt ze is not necessarily casual. It agrees 
for number as well as gender with its predicate, or more casually is 
uninflected:® 


DAMN DIV DyoP g »n^naàiv np'vvon 
' 


ha-müsika she-baHárti i ktaim she-kulam ohavim 
f.s. {pl./m.s.} m.pl. 
"The music I picked is pieces everyone loves' 
nav D 5v monn P NOW NY nn 
' 
ma she-ani sone éle ha-mesibot shel lel shabat 
m.s. {pl./m.s.} f.pl. 


“What I hate is Friday night parties’ 


In clauses beginning with an interrogative word, the copula in casual Hebrew 
is commonly uninflected nt ze - in cases where the noun is the subject, i.e where 
the clause is defining or identifying a given thing or person or locating a 
place:’ 


ma ze yofi? ‘What is beauty? poy nt nn 
m.s. 

ma ze Herut? "What is freedom?’ mYwvn m An 
f.s. 

ma ze halaHot? "What are laws?” mN nt nn 
f.pl. 

mi ze ha-banim sham? ‘Who are the boys over there? TOV wan m 5 
m.pl. 

éfo ze zámbia? "Where is Zambia?’ Tm»an nme now 
f.s. 


In formal as well as casual ...3/»m mi/ma... ‘who/what...’ questions, copula 
nt ze can be used in gender agreement with a singular subject, as in examples 
(1,2). Formal Hebrew also uses ...n9N ?n mi éle.. ‘who are..’, as in (3). In all 
usage, the copula N17 Au and its inflections can be used instead: 


(1) ma zot Herut ‘What is freedom? IMEN nNt np 
fs. fs. 

(2) mi zo ha-tabaHit ha-Hadasha? MVNA mnaon wv?» 
fs. fs. *Who's the new cook? 

(3) mi éle ha-baHurim ha-shezufim? 1»9Y vn ONAN ASN ^n 


p. mpl. "Who are the sun-tanned fellows? 
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YN en, -37 hin- 

Formal Hebrew can use )?N en as a negative copula meaning ‘not’,® 
and suffixed -3 hin- occasionally as a positive copula.’ Following their subject, 
they agree with it in gender, number and person. (As with inflected verbs, the 
agreement inflections enable one to omit the subject pronoun.) After the inflec- 
tion table, we give examples: 





Ist s. eni/enéni )»N/DYN hineni »n 
2nd m.s.  enHa JPN hinHa pn 
2nd f.s. eneH IVN  hinaH pn 
3rd m.s. eno/enénu DPN/YPN hino vn 
3rd f.s. ena/enéna m»N/n»w hina mn 
lst pl. enénu VPN X hinenu »n 
2nd m.p. enHem DYN hinHem o»n 
2nd fpl. | enHen p»N — hinHen pn 
3rd m.pl. enam DYN hinam on 
3rd fp. enan WN hinan pn 

ha-malka hina merutsa ‘The queen is satisfied’ asna AIA nnn 

fs. 3rd f.s. 
ani enéni merutse ‘I am not satisfied’ NAIN 9999N HN 
Ist s. 


Unlike the other copulas, which simply signify ‘be’, the negative )>N en can 
(immediately) precede the subject. In this case there is no agreement: 


en ha-malka merutsa ‘The queen is not satisfied’ AYN MMN yx 


en ani merutse ‘I am not satisfied’ NSN ON PN 


18.2.5 Reflexive and reciprocal pronoun agreement 
See 7.12 and 7.13. 


18.3 Agreement with the predicate 
Nin Au and nt ze and their respective inflections are both pronouns 
(see 7.3) and copulas. In 18.2.4 copular nt ze was seen to agree sometimes with 
its predicate; the same holds for copular Nn Au and for nt ze and N*n Au as 
subject pronouns. This section deals with predicate agreement as a whole 


18.3.1 Agreement by the copula 
nt ze often agrees with the predicate (1) Casual nt zein most declara- 
tives agrees for gender with a singular predicate (examples (1,2) in 18.2.4), 
except that after a generic subject it tends to be uninflected (examples (3,4) 
there). (2) Specificational nt ze in formal or casual usage either agrees for gen- 
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der and number with its predicate or (more casually) remains uninflected; see 
the examples in 18.2.4. 

Nn Au in most declaratives can optionally agree for gender with its predicate, 
in casual usage,'° if both subject and predicate are singular. (Otherwise it agrees 
with its subject.) 


2 hu Nn 
ha-shóHad hi baaya mya oe mwn 
m.s. {m.s./f.s.} f.s. *Bribery is a problem' 


Nn Au in specificationals tends to agree with the predicate: 


ma she-mad'ig hi  sheelat ha-máyim ENN NINY kA »NTÓV no 
m.s. fs. fis. “What is worrying is the question of water’ 


18.3.2 Agreement by the subject 
The pronoun nt ze, when subject of a noun+noun clause, usually 
agrees with the predicate noun, in gender and number. This holds both for the 
‘empty’ nt ze that means no more than the verb ‘to be’, as in (1), and for nt 
ze that refers to a foregoing noun, as in (2): 


(1) taamin li, NNE 52 porn 
e aa meanyénet, matay hu yevater AMY NMM nm»yn TONY 
$- SUBJ f.S. PRED 
AGREEMENT 


"Believe me, it (is) an interesting question when he's going to give up’ 


(2) 713 TNA ^n nt Mn nya »n 
hayinu be-givat ha-more gehu, har boded ba-galil 
f.s. M.S.SUBJ) M.S. PRED. 
AGREEMENT 


“We were at Givat Hamore It is an isolated mountain in the Galilee’ 


However, with appropriately adjusted intonation, pronoun nt ze, be it subject, 
object or whatever, can agree with whatever it is referring back to: 


ze ken sheela kasha nvp NINY 1» m 
m.s. f.s. PRED ‘That is a difficult question’ 
Agreement 


Nn Au too, as subject of a noun+noun clause, will on occasion agree 
with the predicate:!! 


uvda hi, she-ha-hanaka adifa no"Ty npw Nn nay 
fs. fs. 
PRED SUBJ 
fact it that the breast-feeding preferable ‘It is a fact [=the fact is] that 


breast-feeding is preferable’ 
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18.4 The nucleus in control of agreement 
The noun phrase controlling agreement may contain more than one 
noun. If the nouns are coordinated, e.g. by -) ve- ‘and’, they are often counted 
together for purposes of agreement - see 18.6.3. If, conversely, they qualify one 
another (as in the following example), it is usually the first noun that is the 
‘nucleus’ and thus controls agreement; here it is ‘the attorney’, not ‘the accused’, 
that is angry: 


ha-praklit shel ha-neeshamim ka’as oy» D>AWNIN SY WIMAN 
N(m.s.) N(m.pl.) v(m.s.) *The attorney of the accused was 
HÜCHEUSE- —— od angry’ 
AGREEMENT 


Occasionally in genitive constructions, i.e. construct and 2v shel ‘of phrases 
(see ch.6), the first word is not functioning as a noun but as a quantifier, deter- 
miner or even adjective: 


me'ot horim ba'im ON WNN mw» 
QUANT m.pl. m.pl. *Hundreds of parents come' 
hundreds parents come 


ikar ha-sakana hurHeka APN m»on ^py 
DET f.s. f.s. ‘The basic danger has been removed’ 
basis the danger has-been-removed 


yófi shel tsmidim hayu la n5 vn TPAS 5v ^3» 
ADJ m.pl. pl. ‘She had beautiful bracelets’ 
beauty of bracelets were to-her 
In such cases, the first word is not the nucleus; the first true noun controls agree- 
ment. Details are given in 8.8. (quantifiers), 9.2 (determiners) and 12.2 (adjec- 
tives). 


18.5 Agreement of peripherals 
Having described agreement of the central elements in the clause - 
subject, predicate, copula, object pronouns (reflexive and reciprocal) - we dis- 
cuss the agreement of structurally peripheral elements with the subject or the 
object. 


18.5.1 Complements of ‘impression verbs’ 
Certain verbs denoting ‘impression’ may take an adjective. When the 
adjective describes the impression itself, it employs a non-agreeing masculine 
singular form, i.e. it is a kind of ‘manner adverb’ (see 21.4): 


at niret nehedar 917) WNI) NN 
fs. v(f.s.) aps(m.s.) “You look gorgeous’ 
hi nishmáat muzar ^n" nyov) Nn 


f.s. v(f.s.) ADJ(m.s.) ‘She sounds odd’ 
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hem margishim tov aw van on 
m.pl. v(m.pl.) ADJ(m.S.) "They feel good' 
Compare 11M) N11 mar'e nehedar ‘a gorgeous look’, 31n 9»1p kol muzar 
‘an odd voice’, 7210 nv3^n hargasha tova ‘a good feeling’. 
When describing the subject, however, the adjective agrees with it, as if it were 
simply predicate to the subject: 


at nir’et nehedéret NVM) WNI NN 
f.s. v(f.s.) Apx(f.s.) “You look a gorgeous sort’ 
hi nishmáat muzara n^n" nypov» Nn 
f.s. v(f.s.) ADI(f.s.) *She sounds an odd person' 


18.5.2 Complements of ‘state verbs’ 

Certain verbs incorporating a notion of ‘being’ may take an adjective 
or noun agreeing with the subject (or, for some verbs, the object). Such verbs 
include n^n haya ‘be’, 15n hafaH ‘become’, nwy) na'asa ‘become’, nwy asa 
‘make’, 1NW) nish'ar ‘remain’, awn) neHshav ‘be considered’. Thus: 


hem PAYU kenim w V on 
naasu wy) 
m.pl. ADJ(m.pl.) 
å were j 
t 
hey berni honest 
asiti otam kenim D2 DN mwy 
v oBJ(m.pl.) aps(m.pl.) ‘I made them honest’ 


A kindred construction is the ‘circumstance’ predicate (see 21.6), notably in for- 
mal Hebrew, linked by comma or pause to a preceding clause: 


karanu itonim, Dy WNP 
kosesim et tsipornéynu me-rov metiHut NNN INN 3»3n»y NN e»ovi2 
v(m.pl.) 


"We read newspapers, chewing our nails in our tension' 


hiHnásnu ota mi-ba-Huts, kofet ve-ro'édet — TYTN nxayp ONIN NMN vo»n 
f.s. v(f.s.)  w(fs.) 
‘We brought her in from the outside, frozen and shivering’ 
The predicate relates to and agrees with the main subject, or even, where context 
assists, with the main object (as in the second example). 


18.5.3 Complements of ‘perceptional verbs’ 
NNA ra'a ‘see’, ynw shama ‘hear’, v9n tafas ‘catch’, NY” matsa 
‘find’ are among verbs expressing perception. Their object can be followed by 
a participle phrase, a phrase relating to and agreeing with it (see 21.6, 30.3): 


tafasti otam mitpartsim la-dira NPT DS INN OMN NDIN 
v oBx(m.pl.) v(m.pl.) ‘I caught them breaking into the apartment’ 


AGREEMENT 
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When such verbs are in the passive, this predicate will naturally agree with the 
subject: 


hem  nir'u mitpartsim la-dira 00515 DY TDN IN) ON 
m.pl. v v(m.pl.) ‘They were seen breaking into the apartment’ 
Se 
AGREEMENT 


18.6 Some complications in agreement 


18.6.1 Agreement with ‘neutral’ pronouns 
*3N ani ‘I’, 33n2N anáHnu ‘we’ are masculine or feminine, with the 
suffix of the predicate often deciding the issue, e.g. OP ?3N ani kam (m.s.) vs. 
nnp >) ani káma (f.s.) ‘I get up’. In casual Hebrew this is often true of the 
other plural personal pronouns, i.e. ONN atem ‘you’, on hem ‘they’, and any 
other words incorporating these pronouns (e.g OMN otam, on? lahem); 
thus: ? 


atem holHot? 1m55 m ONN 
f.pl. *Are you going?’ 
hem maskimot myn on 
f.pl. ‘They agree’ 


18.6.2 Agreement with ‘de-pluralized’ nouns 
Number agreement is geared to the form of a noun, not to its mean- 
ing. Thus D?»nv shamáyim ‘sky’, o»»^ns tsohoráyim ‘lunchtime’ are plural 
and ny11p kvutsa ‘team’, TY) váad ‘committee’ singular. But several plural 
nouns, when preceded by certain numerals, actually tend to be singular in form, 
although plural for purposes of agreement (see 39.12). For example: 


avru yay 
esrim yom -V(m.pl) D» mawy 
*avar ^ay* 
N(m.s.) v(m.s.) 
twenty day passed ‘Twenty days passed’ 
soarot nnno 
shmonim shana AD! (f.pl) my onnw 
*soéret nyv* 
N (f.s.) aps (f.s.) 
eighty year stormy *Eighty stormy years' 


18.6.3 Agreement with coordinated phrases 


Conjunction 
A conjunction of masculine and feminine nouns requires masculine 
agreement. This amounts to ‘neuter’ gender. Thus: 


ha-kir ve-ha-tikra meluHlaHim 05551320 npnm vpn 
N(m.s.) N (f.s) Ap; (m.pl.) ‘The wall and the ceiling are dirty’ 
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dorit, sara ve-shimon meHayeHim D»»»nn PYN mw WNT 

L i m. v (m.pl.) ‘Dorit, Sara and Shimon are smiling’ 
Regarding the conjunction of two different ‘persons’: agreement requires the 
lowest person present; thus with 2nd and 1st person, agreement requires 1st per- 
son (plural), while 2nd and 3rd person require 2nd person, and so on: 


anı ve-ata pe chane et ha-kol bon nx my) "DN XN 
ata ve-ani NNI ANN 
Ist pl. 
‘I and you |. :4 all 
fila and T will change it all 
at ve-ha-baHur ha-keréaH asitem et ze MNN O7P»vy MPI "^nàm NN 
f.s. m.s. 2nd m.pl. “You and the bald guy did it’ 
ani ve-hem yaradnu jT» om ON 
Ist pl. ‘I and they got out’ 
Disjunction 


A disjunction of nouns (‘A or B’, ‘not A but B") complicates agree- 
ment. 


A or B. In questions, two uses of 1N o ‘or’ are found. Thus in: 


ha'im yisrael o mitsráyim be-makom sheni? ^u DIP] OMY IN INW ONN 
‘Are Israel or Egypt in second place?’ 


YN 0 ‘or’may be strictly ‘either/or’ (the reply being 5N^v^» yisrael ‘Israel’ or 
0°73 mitsráyim ‘Egypt’) or not (the reply: N5/ 2 ken / lo *yes / no’). In both 
events there is apparently no clear-cut rule for agreement: when 1N o is 
‘either / or’, the last noun tends to control agreement: 


o nóami o sara titstareH lavo NIIP FIONN MW IW ?Dy) WN 

v (f.s) ‘Either Naomi or Sara will have to come’ 

ha'im yisrael o mitsráyim nitsHa? MNS?) WILY IN INW ONN 

v (f.s.) ‘Did Israel or Egypt win?’ 

When 1N 0 takes the second sense, the tendency is to do as with conjunction: 
kos te o uga yeraanenu oti IMN WIV my IN nn 9» 

v (pl.) ‘A cup of tea or a cake will perk me up’ 

ha'im yisrael o mitsráyim nitsHu? DNS) CP^ND IN INW ONN 

v (pl.) ‘Did Israel or Egypt win? 


Not A but B. Here again there is no clear-cut rule The second element tends 
to determine agreement. Where there is a clash in person, 3rd person is likely: 


lo amos éla yeHezkel amar zot TINT WON NPN? NIN VY NI 
v (m.s.) *Not Amos but Ezekiel said this' 
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haya mn 
lo ani éla ata 3rd m.s. ashem DUN NNN NON ON NI 
Ist s. 2nd m.s. k 

hayíta mn 

2nd m.s. *Not I but you were to blame' 


A favoured alternative is to hold back the ‘é/a phrase’ to the end: 


lo ani hayiti ashem éla ata NNN NON DUN OYT »N NI 
Ist s. ‘Not I was to blame but you’ 


18.6.4 1st and 2nd person nouns 
Following subject pronoun + ‘non-specific’ predicate, such as ?»3N 
-w »1^n?n ani ha-yeHidi she- ‘I am the only one that ...’, »»un DINN NNN 
-w ata ha-adam ha-sheni she-...' you are the second person who ...’, the verb in 
the relative clause has the option of agreeing with the subject of the main clause 
(instead of with the antecedent): 


ani ha-yeHidi (she-nehenéti/she-nehena) {MNIW/MIMW} »rmn IN 
SUBJ ANTECEDENT lst S. 3rd.m.s. 
EE ee i ; 
REL CLAUSE ‘I am the only one who enjoyed it’ 
AGREEMENT 
ani ze {she-nehenéti/she-nehena} (romov/mynv) nt ON 


Ist s. 3rd m.s. 
SUBJ REL CLAUSE 
| cv IS PCT ee 
AGREEMENT 


‘I am the one that enjoyed it’ 


ata ha-adam ha-sheni she-(badákta / badak} oto V HVN OTNn NNN 
2nd m.s. 3rd m.s. Ime [p12/np13] 
SUBJ REL CLAUSE 
AGREEMENT 
*You are the second person who has checked him' 


It is as if the subject pronoun had transferred its ‘person’ to the non-specific 
predicate, creating lst and 2nd person nouns. (Ordinarily, Ist and 2nd person 
is only in personal pronouns.) 

A kindred construction is the ‘cleft construction’: nt ze + pronoun + clause 
(see 37.9), as in: 


ze ata (she-)mesaken otanu DMN OMY) ANN nt 
it you (that) endanger us ‘It’s you that endanger us’ 


The personal pronoun can be considered as antecedent to a relative clause, 
which thereby agrees with it: 


ze ata (she-)sikánta otánu DMN MYY) NNN nt 
PRONOUN 2nd n.s. ‘It’s you that endangered us’ 
AGREEMENT 


REL CLAUSE 
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18.7 The function of agreement 
While agreement usually adds nothing to meaning, it sometimes 
serves to mark out the structure of a sentence and occasionally even intrinsically 
affects gender and definiteness. 
(1) Agreement is sometimes crucial to the major distinction between a com- 
plete clause and a mere phrase: 


ha-léHem raH T^ onon 
the bread soft *The bread is soft 
ha-léHem ha-raH... TH ONIN 

AGREEMENT ‘The soft bread...’ 


the bread the soft... 


(2) Gender and number agreement sometimes shows which modifier belongs 
to which noun: 


baalat ha-kélev ha-tokpanit mspwn 19N NIYI 
f.s. m.s. f.s. ‘The aggressive owner of the dog’ 
owner the dog the aggressive 


baalat ha-kélev ha-tokpani 2» 9PINN 32»n n»yi 
f.s. m.s. m.s. ‘The owner of the aggressive dog’ 
N PHR 


(3) Definiteness agreement allows one to distinguish ‘definite’ and ‘indefinite’ 
use of proper nouns (see 5.3.2): 


lemáan yisrael yafa no» INW 1yn5 
INDEF ‘For a beautiful Israel’ 
for Israel beautiful 


lemáan yisrael ha-yafa NPA 5N^w? yn» 
DEF 
for Israel the beautiful ‘For beautiful Israel’ 


(4) A similar distinction can be made between masculine and feminine nouns 
that look the same:'* 


yona lo nimtsa NID) ND m» 
m.s. “Yona [boy's name] isn't here’ 

yóna lo nimtset nNSD) ND rov 
f.s. *Yona [girl's name] isn’t here’ 

ma {amar / amra} rosh ha-memshala? Mow VNI (mYoN/^DN] mo 
m.s. fs. "What did the Prime Minister say?’ 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1977: ch.4; Berman 1974; Ornan 1979a: 7.6; Rosén 1965; Schwarzwald 1979a,c, 1982b; Ziv 
1976. 


19. Preposition phrases 


19.1 Introduction 
Nouns or subordinate clauses are sometimes introduced by a preposi- 
tion. This expresses their relationship to the verb, adjective or other sentence 
part which they complement (or qualify). What a preposition introduces is 
termed its ‘complement’ (which can be regarded as its ‘object’). For example: 


nikfots be-shabat nava vp) 
PREP COMP *We'll come by on Shabat’ 
ha-gézer me-ha-marak bishvileH T1»23v3 ponnn Ahn 
PREP COMP ‘The carrot from the soup is for you’ 

titsak kdey she-yinbaH na»v T pysn 
PREP COMP ‘Shout so that he barks’ 


Prepositions have no distinctive form, and often resemble construct nouns (as 
explained in 42.1).' Much of the detail that follows, and much more, is exam- 
ined from a different angle in the chapters on object phrases (ch. 15), adjunct 
adverbials (ch. 21) and adverbial clauses (ch. 32). 


19.2 Semantic relationships expressed by prepositions 
The semantic relationships expressed by prepositions are diverse: 
time and space relationships of various kinds, cause, purpose, and so on. There 
are also *non-semantic' relationships, helping to indicate the meaning of some 
other word, as in examples (1, 2), or just indicating the structure of the clause, 
as in (3): 


(1) tishmor et  ha-késef qon NN "vn 
v PREP N ‘Keep the money’ 
(2) tishmoral ha-késef *o5n Sy mvn 
v PREP N ‘Guard the money’ 
(3) ha-shir mazkir le- yitsHak et ha-shir VUN nN PNwd VIN vn 
SUBJ V PREPIND OBJ PREP DIR OBJ 
ha-aHer ^ónNn 


‘The song reminds Yitshak of the other song’ 


Many such relationships can or must be expressed by prepositions. Among 
semantic and non-semantic relationships a/most always expressed by preposi- 
tions are:? 
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Location: 

Hake be-malon “Wait in (a) hotel’ yna non 
Destination: 

sa le-malon ‘Go to (a) hotel’ yond yo 
Cause: 

eleH mishum she-tsariH ‘TIl go because I must? PSV DWI TIN 
Indirect object: 

tistakel be-ze ‘Look at this’ ms 55non 


Among relationships sometimes expressed by prepositions are: 


Duration: 

Hake (lemésheH) shavüa “Wait (for) a week’ yav (wad) n»n 
Purpose: 

Hake (kdey) she-teda "Wait so you'll know’ yTnv (*13) nn 
Possession: 

ale (shel) péraH ‘a petal of a flower’ N79 (5v) n»y 


The chief relationships not involving prepositions are: 


Subject: 

HósheH ba “Darkness came’ NI Ton 
Indefinite direct object: 

kaH kosit "Take (a) glass' mov» np 
Complement of ‘be’: 

hayiti sayar ‘I was (a) scout’ "»0 mN 


See 15.3 for detailed discussion of the various degrees to which prepositions are 
meaningful or meaningless. The present chapter begins with the internal struc- 
ture of preposition phrases, followed by their role as objects and adverbials. 


19.3 Internal structure of the preposition phrase 


19.3.1 Preposition phrases vs. verb and noun phrases 
The preposition is verb-like in one respect and noun-like in certain 
others. Like verbs, it requires the clauses it introduces to begin with a conjunc- 
tion (see 19.3.3 for exceptions), usually -w she-: 


Preposition: 
aHarey she- yafsiku YM2*09»v INN 
CONJ CLAUSE 'after they stop' 
Verb: 
hitsáti she-  yafsiku Ivy nysn 
CONJ CLAUSE ‘I suggested that they stop’ 


Like nouns, a preposition directly taking a personal pronoun will suffix it (see 
42.2). Verbs do so occasionally (see 15.5), and nouns very often (see 6.4), but 
verbs usually prefer instead to insert nN et before the pronoun or noun that 
they introduce, while nouns often insert 5v shel: 
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Preposition: 
bishvilHem ‘for you’ 03»2v3 
Verb: 
minuHem *appointed you' Dwn 
minu etHem DINN Y» 
Noun: 
beytHem ‘your house’ mı 
ha-báyit shelaHem 035v man 


and not ONN 2»2ava-* *bishvil atem, ONN Y»n* *minu atem, ONN ma* 
*beyt atem with the ‘free’ pronoun ONN atem ‘you’. The actual suffixes too are 
usually the same as for nouns (see 42.2). 


19.3.2 Noun or clause as complement 
Many prepositions require a noun as their complement, many a 
clause, and many take either* - somewhat arbitrarily. The only major restriction 
is that where a preposition introduces an object, rather than an adverbial, this 
will generally be an object noun; with an object clause, the expected preposition 
is usually omitted (see 19.5). For the conjunction -v she- introducing the clause, 
see 19.3.3. 

In the following table are listed some prepositions used with particular com- 
plements. 








Only with nouns Only with clauses 





étsel “chez” 93N | af-al-pi ‘although’ ?572y79N 
bemésheH ‘during’ wna | baasher ‘insofar as’ ^vN3 
be- ‘in, with’ -2 | biHdey ‘in order’ »153 
be'ad ‘for’ 733 | ho'il *since' DNI 
Huts mi- ‘except’ -) XN | heyot ‘seeing as’ nyn 
le- ‘to, for’ -9 | ke-! ‘when’ -2 
leor ‘in view of VNI | kdey? ‘in order’ "5 
legabey *concerning' 2299 | keshem *just as' Dv» 
lelo ‘without’ N59 | (mi)kevan ‘since’ y(n) 
leumat ‘as against’ ny? | mishum ‘because’ pwn 
milvad ‘besides’ 715 | mipney? ‘because’ 2n 
avur ‘for’ ay | al-menat ‘in order’ non-oy 
al-pi ‘according to’ ?»975y | af* ‘although’ qN 
im ‘with’ Oy | uvilvad ‘provided’ 13231 
etc. etc. 
With nouns and clauses 

lifney ‘before’ »99 | aHarey ‘after’ HNN 
mi- *than’ - | biglal* ‘because’ 9912 
me'az ‘since’ (time) *ND | (mi)bli ‘without’ »?»302 
ad ‘until’ 1Y | bimkom ‘instead of opna 
al ‘on, about’ 5y | bishvil ‘for’ awa 
al-af ‘despite’ qN^75y | kmo ‘like’ w> 
toH-kdey ‘while’ »157T | lamrot ‘despite’ mn? 
ilmaley® ‘were it not for’ NIDIN 


etc. 
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Notes: 

! -3 ke- takes a noun in the separate (though kindred) senses 35v» ke-shéleg ‘like snow’, 
1^2 ke-rav ‘as a rabbi’. Similarly 3:55 kmo ‘while’ and ‘like’. 

2 »1> kdey takes a noun in the sense niyn nwy *12 kdey éser maalot ‘as much as ten 

degrees’. 

235) mipney takes a noun formally. 

4 qu af, 1322 bilvad and three other ‘focus adverbs’ introduce clauses in this way, and 

are perhaps not prepositions at all. 

2222 biglal takes a clause in casual usage 

NINNIN ilmaley takes the full rather than suffixed pronoun: NNN NINN ilmaley ata 

‘were it not for you’, as if a quasi-conjunction. Other ‘if words are conjunctions. 


w 


nw 


Thus the following are ungrammatical: 


*bemésheH she-aHlu ONY Tuna! 
CONJ (‘during [=while] they ate’) 
*mishum shvita nmav own»* 


(‘because of a strike’) 


Alternatives to a complement clause 
Prepositions taking nouns but no clauses can frequently take a verbal 
noun or a gerund (see 30.5-6) instead, particularly in formal Hebrew: 


le'or hitpatruto ‘in view of his resignation’ WANA VND 

le'or heyoto po ‘in view of his being here’ no mvn ND 
Another common way of avoiding -W ^1N^5* *le'or she- ‘in view of + clause’ 
and other such ungrammaticalities is to use -W nt ze she- and (with ‘governed 
prepositions’, see 19.4) -w 15 kaH she- or (implying a fact) -w nTayn 
ha-uvda she- 'the fact that": 


le'or ha-uvda she-avart mayy mnn VN 
in-view-of the fact that you-passed 


Huts mi-ze she-hu po n9 NNW nme YIN 
except for it that he here ‘except for the fact that he’s here’ 
ani mitnaged le-HaH she-teshalem maHar ND O»vnv 12? T3)» "N 


I object to it that you'll-pay tomorrow ‘I object to you paying tomorrow’ 


19.3.3 Complement clauses in detail 


Finite and infinitival clauses 

A few prepositions can take an infinitival clause, as do many verbs 
(see 30.4 on infinitivals as against 30.2 on finite clauses): (1) purpose preposi- 
tions, i.e »72 kdey, *123 biHdey, n307?y al-menat, ?»3v2 bishvil ‘in order 
(to); and (2) ‘quasi-negative’ prepositions, i.e 01991 bimkom ‘instead of and 
*23(2) (mi)bli ‘without’ (see 32.8 and 13.10 respectively). Examples are: 
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kamti kdey likro ‘I got up in order to read’ NWI "12 nop 
barHu bimkom lehilaHem ‘They fled instead of fighting’ on»n» oyna ma 
mezog bli livHosh *Pour without stirring" vn? »23 àv 


The conjunction in complement clauses 
In finite clauses. -w she- (joined to the next word) normally intro- 
duces the complement clause: 


kfi she-tsipiti ‘as I expected’ mov 79D 
bli she-yadat ‘without you(r) knowing’ ny'nv 53 


-w she- or -) ve- (distinct from -) ve- ‘and’) are found with the following: 


š she- ... 0 0, -V she-  .. 5 -W 
me’aHar ve. since A “NNN heyot dec since Qmm 
hoil 9€ — «ince — "V swin — be-mida $e ip Y npm 

ve- -Ì ve- -) 


»> ki and WN asher are occasionally used in formal ?5 4N af ki or -W 4N 
af she- ‘although’ and formal >> ty ad ki or ^ VN Ty ad asher, as well as neutral 
-W ty ad she- ‘until’. Formal ^ww» kaasher ‘when’ is idiomatically related to 
-w> kshe-. ^vwa2 baasher ‘insofar as’ has no corresponding -va be-she? 

No conjunction need be used with a few prepositions: (-v) tN me'az (she-) 
‘since’ (in time), (-w) Tiya be'od (she-) ‘while’, (-w) 0°01 betérem (she-) 
‘before’, (- v) 19»N» ke'ilu (she-) ‘as if. 

The following never use a conjunction, and are probably best considered con- 
junctions in their own right, for they take clauses but never nouns: ,12>N ,ON 
19 im, ilu, lu ‘if, N205N ilmale and its synonyms ‘if...not’, 2" DN^N2?N éla- 
im-ken ‘unless’, *» ON im ki ‘even though’,® »> ki ‘because’, anw ,)5v she- 
ken, she-harey ‘for [= because]’, Nnw shéma ‘lest’. However, 1y* lemáan ‘so 
that, for the sake of takes clauses and nouns. 

For a general discussion of conjunctions in subordinate clauses, see 30.2.1. 

In infinitival clauses. No conjunction is used with infinitivals, save in certain 
object clauses (which do not belong here). 


19.3.4 Where there is no complement 
Like verbs (15.4), prepositions are absolutely/weakly transitive 
(require or do not require a complement). The few prepositions not requiring a 
complement are acting casually. The missing complement is understood as a 
specific noun (contrast »n22N aHálti ‘Tve eaten (something): 


hizmant kafe im Halav o bli? 553 1N 35n oy nop mom 
you-ordered coffee with milk or ‘Did you order coffee with milk or 
without? without?’ 
ata no’em lifney o aHarey? DANN IN 9999 ON NNN 
you speak before or after? ‘Are you speaking before or after?’ 


(more common: 999 2-39 /ifnéy-Hen, lefanav etc. *beforehand") 
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but not, for example: 


*yesh leHa máshehu liHtov al? ?2y IND nw 15 v* 
exists to-you something to-write on? (‘You have something to write on?) 
*ze ha-tik she-báti im Dy »nNàV p»nn m* 
this the bag that I-came with (‘This is the bag I came with’) 


19.3.5 Pro-clauses as complements: 125 ken, 13 kaH, nt ze 
Pro-words representing clauses, as described in 7.5, can never take 
the form of a suffix. Thus: 


heviu et gad u-viglal ze  hiskámnu DAN nt 22221 T1 NN wan 
CLAUSE PRO-CLAUSE "They brought Gad and because of it 


we consented' 


not: ...322221...* *u-viglalo... *...and because-of-it...' 

Certain prepositions require 12 kaH as their pro-clause, others }> ken, others 
even NN} ,nt ze, zot - with no apparent reason, except an historical one; the 
table on page 000 gives the pattern. In 153 be-HaH ‘thus’, 125 laHen ‘there- 
fore’, 1279y al-ken ‘therefore’, nNt-Oy im zot ‘notwithstanding’, the preposi- 
tion has an idiomatic sense. 


19.4 ‘Governed’ vs. ‘free’ prepositions 
The complex distinction between ‘preposition in object’ and ‘preposi- 
tion in adverbial’ ('governed' vs. ‘free’ prepositions) is made in detail in 15.3. 
(Many verbs can take a double object - see 15.7.) The syntactic and semantic 
choice among governed prepositions is discussed in 15.5-6, while 32.3-13 set 
out the variety of free prepositions. 
Briefly, verbs and adjectives (and the action/state nouns derived from them) 
generally require a particular preposition in front of their object or comple- 
ment: 


rau et david TNT FN INT 
OBJ ‘They saw David’ 
amádnu al ha-kshayim o»vpn 5y TAY 
OBJ “We comprehended the difficulties’ 


Only a few prepositions function in this way; sometimes they are meaningful, 
sometimes not: 


et, be-, le-, al, im, mi-, el, ke-, > 9N ,D Oy Dy ,-2 -3,nN 
mipney, aHarey ANN 390 


But these (except NN er) and the numerous other prepositions are used with a 
well-defined meaning in adverbials; for example, the particular ones just listed 
can mean ‘in, to, on, with, from, to, as, because, after’. 
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19.5 Omitting the governed prepositions 
Governed prepositions drop in certain environments, for they are 
often meaningless and are in any event determined by the verb or adjective This 
section describes two constructions where they must drop, and mentions two 
prepositions particularly prone to omission. 


Before an object clause 

Governed prepositions are always omitted before a finite clause, and 
usually before an infinitive* (except in very casual speech). The same applies 
with the pro-clause 123/72 kaH/kdHa if it precedes its verb, as in (6) 
below: 


(1) ani ge’e be- hatslaHata nnn?xnà NNI ON 
PREP N ‘I am proud of her success’ 

(2) ani ge’e {she-/*be- she-} hitsliHa nrv?»xn(v3*/V] TNA ON 
CONJ PREP CONJ CLAUSE ‘I am proud that she succeeded’ 

(3) paHádti mi-  nehiga myn ONTI 
PREP N ‘I was afraid of driving’ 

(4) paHadti linhog 335 ONTI 
CLAUSE ‘I was afraid to drive’ 

(very casually: mi-linhog 112213) 


PREP+CLAUSE 


(5) ani asuk be- tsvia NYAS POY »N 
PREP ‘I'm busy painting’ 

(very casually: ani asuk be-litsbóa y135523 pry N) 

(6) téHef neda, o kaH ani metsapa NASN ON TD IN YT) AN 


‘Soon we'll know, or so I expect’ 


A few verbs governing -» mi- retain it before an infinitive, notably ^nt? nizhar 
‘beware of, 2 mana ‘prevent’, y302 nimna ‘be prevented’, and (-Đ mi- 
optional) y)) nimna ‘refrain’. 

Governed prepositions do not take gerunds even though gerund phrases are 
functionally like noun phrases rather than clauses (see 30.5). 


Active and passive 
Many ‘active’ verbs have a ‘passive’ counterpart in another binyan 
(verb pattern). Thus: 
x shamar y ~ y nishmar al-yedey x XTY Ww) y ~ y Ww x 
‘x keep y ~ y be kept by x’ 


x kibel y ~ y hitkabel al-yedey x xy DaPNN y ~ y ovp x 
‘x receive y ~ y be received by x’ 


Choice of prepositions for pro-clause 


Only 15 kaH 
TNN 
aHar-kaH! 
‘afterwards’ 
T 0v5 
leshem kaH 


‘for that purpose’ 


1» own 
mishum kaH 
‘because of this’ 


POM NN 


toH-kdey-kaH 
‘in the course of this’ 


Notes: 


Only 15 ken 
12979279N 

af-al-pi-Hen 
‘nevertheless’ 


PONN 
aHarey-Hen? 

‘afterwards’ 
Pn 
‘likewise’ 
jn ^nw5 

leaHar mi-ken 
‘afterwards’ 


yp7999 


lifney-Hen 
‘beforehand’ 


pon 
mipney-Hen 
‘because of it’ 


P onp 
kódem la-Hen 
‘beforehand’ 


Only mt ze 


nt 5502 
biglal ze 
“because of it’ 


and 
other 
prepositions 





NN? zot 1» kaH 
m ze "m ze 
nt/nNt noyw*5 nt ,732 
leumat zot/ze be-HaH/ze 
‘as against this’ ‘thus’ 
nt/nNt NNW nt/1» Nn 
lamrot zot/ze betoH kaH/ze 
‘despite this’ ‘within this’ 
M/T dy 
al kaH/ze 
‘about this’ 
nt/15 OPY 
al-yedey kaH/ze 
*by this" 


| 157^5nN aHar-kaH and 157»*nN aHarey-Hen mean both ‘after what happened’ and ‘in a short while’ (i.e. ‘after now’). 
? mt »^ànN aHarey ze ‘afterwards’ and nt 395 /ifney ze ‘beforehand’ are found casually. 
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The ‘active’ object usually becomes subject in the passive, and the governed 
preposition must drop from any such object that becomes subject. For details, 
see 14.6 and 14.8. 


Two commonly omitted prepositions: NN et, -3 be- 

nN et is more restricted than other governed prepositions: it requires 
a ‘definite’ object, and has no ‘free’ meaning of its own.? Also, not only is NN 
et the most easily omissible preposition when switching active to passive but it 
alone can - or must - be omitted in telegraphic usage (eg. headlines), with object 
suffixes, in relative clauses and after action nouns. For details, see 15.5. 

-3 be- ‘with, in’ can specify the nature of an action: 32v3 nv»2 kisa be-shéleg 
‘cover with snow’, ya3533 wian Havush be-kova ‘dressed in a hat, (vy 
y12»»32 ataf be-náylon ‘wrap in plastic’ etc. - as against the means: nN3 nv^5 
kisa be-et ‘cover with a spade’, 91na vy ataf be-Hével ‘wrap with string’. This 
‘be- of specification’ is sometimes omitted formally; see 15.8. 


19.6 Order within the preposition phrase 
Prepositions must precede their complement. Nothing can normally 
intervene between preposition and complement (as aginst verb and object), thus 
not: 


*amlits al afilu dégem ze Tt 031 DAN DY \YDIN* 
PREP N 
rather: 
amlits afilu al dégem ze nt 031 Dy IPIN VINN 
PREP N ‘TIl even recommend this model" 


Only occasionally can the complement be dropped, leaving a ‘hanging’ preposi- 
tion (see 19.3.4), and never can the complement actually be moved away from 
the preposition (unlike English). Therefore, not: 


*mi rávta im? roy n3h^n* 

who you-argued with? ‘Who were you arguing with?’ 
but rather: 

im mi rávta? m27 N oy 


with who you-argued? 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1972; Ben-Asher 1974; Cole 1976b; Glinert 1982b; Ornan 1979a: 116f; Rosén 1955: 115ff., 
1966a: 184ff; Sadka 1981: 78. 


20. Degree words and comparatives 


20.1 Introduction 
This chapter describes the behaviour and effect of a small, semi- 
productive class of words expressing ‘degree’, eg. TNN me'od ‘very’, NYP ktsat 
‘a little’, ^n? yoter ‘more’. Though traditionally classed with adverbs of time, 
manner etc., they are distinct semantically and syntactically. 
Semantically, degree words supply the information ‘to what extent’, with 
respect to properties, emotions and the like: 


hu kol-kaH dabran *He's so talkative’ yu 125-25 NM 


hem kol-kaH heelívu oto ‘They so offended him’ YmN Y5yn 12-25 on 


By contrast, with a verb such as ^3? diber ‘talk’ a degree word would be inap- 
propriate - there is no ‘property’ to measure; instead one might measure ‘how 
long’ or ‘how often’: 

*hem kol-kaH dibru ito (‘They so spoke to him") WN NDT 79-99 on* 


hem dibru harbe ‘They spoke a lot’ nan 3*1 on 


Syntactically, it must be emphasized that ‘degree’ is not restricted to adjectives. 
Some Hebrew verbs and some, but not all, adjectives denote or imply a property 
and thus take a degree word; the same is true for some adverbials and quantifi- 
ers, but nouns generally do not take a degree word:! 


Verb: 
me'od ahávti otam DOMN *n31N IND 
‘I very much liked them’ 
Adverb: 
ze mudbak yoter miday lemáala n5yn5 OTD ^n» pat nt 
‘It’s stuck too high’ 
Quantifier. 
en harbe me'od TNN ^à*n PN 
‘There isn’t very much’ 
As against: 
Nouns: 
*zu me'od Hutspa nos TNA N 


(‘It’s very a cheek’) 
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*zu hayta dey hatslaHa nn5sn T nmn w* 
(‘It was quite a success’) 


*gmishut kol-kaH 12-25 MWY 
(‘so flexibility’) 
*tsaar me’od TNN ^y3* 


(‘very regret’) 
Nouns can instead be graded by, say, an adjective, as in 19974 nasin Hutspa 
gdola ‘a great cheek’, by an adverbial phrase such as n3^ 17°12 be-mida raba 
‘to a great extent’, 1992100 NTN be-mida mesuyémet ‘to a certain extent’, 
or by determiner as in »Nt3 NW?) gmishut kazot ‘such flexibility’. 

Degree words are further restricted positionally. Generally they directly pre- 
cede their adjective or verb,’ or follow it at any distance (not all do both - see 
20.2), whereas a comparable adverbial has no such restrictions (see 21.2.1); 
thus: 


ani me'od maariH nashim ka'éle MOND DW) T^yD TNA ON 
SUBJ DEGREE V OBJ PHR ‘I very much admire women like that’ 
ani maariH me'od nashim ka'éle OND DW) ND PWN ON 
DEGREE ‘I very much admire women like that’ 

ani maariH nashim ka’éle me’od TNA TIND DW) PWN IMN 
DEGREE ‘I very much admire women like that’ 


be-mida raba ani maariH nashim ka’éle nDN2 OV) PWN ON 734 PPNI 
ADVERBIAL SUBJ V OBJ PHR 
‘To a great extent I admire women like that’ 


ani be-mida raba maariH nashim ka’éle MOND OW) PWN 735 NPI N 
ADVERBIAL ‘To a great extent I admire women like that’ 


ani maariH be-mida raba nashim ka’éle n2N2 OW) 739 "P223 PWN ON 
ADVERBIAL ‘To a great extent I admire women like that’ 


ani maariH nashim ka'éle be-mida raba 3^5 1753 NINI DW) PYN ON 
ADVERBIAL *To a great extent I admire women 
like that’ 

Degree words are easily confused with quantifiers (see ch.8). Indeed, the same 

word is often employed for both, eg. ^n? yoter ‘more’, NSP ktsat ‘a little’, 

no»v-9»o rip-tipa ‘a tiny bit’. Quantifiers denote quantity for nouns or extent 

in time for verbs (see ch.21 ‘Adjunct adverbials’); quantifiers that are not degree 
words include 7277 harbe ‘a lot, 11y od ‘more’: 


*hu gavóa harbe (He's tall a lot’) nan ma NIN 


Quantifiers must normally follow their verb, whereas most degree words can 
directly precede it: 
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Degree: 

hu ae € miméni 'He's more ill than me' N iig Ee um 
mi een 'He's very ill ore ni 
Quantity (of time): 

hu Hole yoter miméni — 'He's ill more than me’ »)00 ^nv NIN NIN 
hu Hole harbe *He's ill a lot’ Asan n^n Nm 


20.2 Degree words with verbs and adjectives 


20.2.1 Positioning 
The following is a list of notable degree words, by meaning type and 
position vis-à-vis their adjective or verb. 
Most degree words treat adjectives and verbs alike: 


i-efshar lehanot miménu beyoter 373 DNN NVI WINN 
v 
impossible to-enjoy it extremely ‘It is impossible to enjoy it very much’ 
kashe beyoter anys nvp 
ADJ 
hard extremely ‘It is extremely hard’ 
ze dey matsHik oti IMN pnsp nt 
v 
it quite amuses me ‘It quite amuses me’ 
ze yiye dey matsHik p»nsn 99 mM nt 
ADJ 
it will-be quite amusing ‘It will be quite amusing’ 


But »7) miday ‘too’ is one degree word that tends to follow verbs but not neces- 
sarily adjectives. When such words as ^n? yoter ‘more’ and p^»5vn maspik 
‘enough’ act as ‘time quantifiers’, they usually follow; see the end of 20.1. Where 
the degree word can either precede or follow its verb or adjective, to follow is 
often somewhat more formal. Otherwise the table on page 00 shows that neither 
the register of usage nor the meaning type has a marked effect on the positioning 
of degree words. 











Directly preceding Following Both 

Interrogative and exclamatory 

káma "1:22 keHolsheyiye mwmw 555 
‘how! ‘however’ 

ma m 


‘how! (F) 
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Directly preceding 





(ad) kama 7125 (Ty) 
‘how?’ 
Comparative 
kama ... = M3 
she-efshar WINY 


‘as ... as possible’ (c) 


Superlative 
haHi »n 
*most' (c) 

Boosters 
ko n> 
‘so’ (F) 
kaze mo 
‘so’ (c? 
méa aHuz NNN AND 
‘totally’ (c) 
yotse min yo NS» 
ha-klal 3927 


‘exceptionally’ (c) 


Downtoners 
tip-tipa no»o-»o 


‘a tiny bit’ (c) 


Others 
dey/day 7 
‘quite’ 
maspik mvn 
‘enough’ 


Following 

ha-Hétsi ^n 
‘half’ (c) 

leen aroH TY pry 


*incomparably' (F) 


beyoter anya 

‘most’ (F) 

bimyuHad 7nvn3 

‘particularly’ 

beyoter anya 

‘extremely’ 

laHalutin Pon 

‘totally’ 

mashehu lo NJ wn 
normáli HM 


‘incredibly’ (c) 


kólshehu mvd 
‘slightly’ (F)? 

kim’a nynp 
‘slightly’ (F) 

kaze nte 


‘sort of (c)? 
lemaday "105 
*quite' (F) 


dayo yt 
‘sufficiently’(F)* 


Both 
yoter anv 
‘more’ 
paHot! nno 
‘less’ 
kol-kaH 125-75 
‘so’ 
ad-kdey-kaH T2-15-1y 
‘t50’ 
legámrey HI 
‘totally’ 
me'od TND 
‘very’ 
nora NT 
‘very’ (c) 
ktsat nsp 
‘slightly’ 
me’at oyn 
‘slightly’ (F) 
yaHasit mon 
'relatively' 


paHot o yoter wm ww mw 
*more or less' 
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Directly preceding Following Both 
ess v m (TY) miday us 
(ad) káma she- uk 
'as "ls tle. possible’ 
yoter miday Ym ^n» 
‘too’ (c) 
miday m 
‘too’ (c) 
Notes: 


! mno paHot is particularly formal when following its verb or adjective 

? This agrees with the same noun as its adjective, eg. nNt2 NANY NN hi muzara 
kazot 'She's sort of strange’ and 999 ptn ornon Aa-samim (N pl.) Hazakim 
dayam (pec pl.) ‘The drugs are sufficiently powerful’. 


20.2.2 Details of individual types of degree word 


Interrogative and exclamatory 

nn ma ‘how’ i» is chiefly exclamatory, eg. 'n9» nn ma yafe! ‘How 
beautiful" But 1:2 káma has three roles: exclamatory as in example (1); the 
construction n3n9v/^5nvv NN káma she-yoter (or paHot), as in example (2); 
and denoting ‘as’ in the construction WwONW ...22 káma...she-efshar, as in 
example (3): 


(1) káma tov lashir! pwd aw n5 
‘How good to sing!’ 


(2) hem medabrim kama she-yoter amami "Doy ANYY AND DIT on 
they talk how-much that more colloquial ‘They talk as colloquial as possible’ 


(3) hem medabrim kama amami she-efshar AWONY Y 7125 O27 ON 
they talk how-much colloquial that possible ‘They talk as colloquial as 
possible’ 


mnv 2252 keHol she-yiye, in which n?n? yiye agrees with the same noun as 
its adjective, amounts to an idiomatic relative clause Its very meaning (as seen 
from this example) is appropriate only to adjectives: 


ha-mutsarim, meshuHlalim keHol she-yiyu, "mv 555 c»255wD ,O^^NYOn 
hem naHalat ha-avar ayn NIM on 
the products, sophisticated as-all that they-will-be, are legacy the past 
"The products, as sophisticated as they may be, are a legacy of the past’ 
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Comparatives 

See 20.4. 

Superlatives 

The commonest superlatives are ^ny beyoter F) and »2 haHi (cx 
ha-pe’a ha-kveda beyoter ‘the heaviest wig’ anv. nT135n ANN 
ha-pe’a haHi kveda ‘the heaviest wig’ 71132 »5n niN9n 


anya beyoter means ‘the most, -est’ with definite nouns but ‘extremely’ with 
indefinite: anya n1732 NNS pe'a kveda beyoter ‘an extremely heavy wig’. 

»»n haHi merits particular attention. It is not composed of -^ ha- ‘the’ plus 
'5 Hi: »> Hi is not a distinct word, and furthermore very casual usage can 
employ »5n AaHi with an indefinite noun too: 


rak nehagim haHi tovim osim káHa n22 "vy oca ^»n DAM ph 
only drivers most good do that ‘Only the best drivers do that’ 


However, the - n ha- of agreement cannot be prefixed to »5n haHi, as if it were 
itself 3+7 ha« Hi: 


ha-ets ha-gavóa man yn 
the tree the tall ‘the tall tree’ 
ha-ets (*ha-)haHi gavoa maa »ne) YN 
the tree (*the) most tall ‘the tallest tree’ 


»5n haHi qualifies adverbs too (unlike its synonym 7193... ha-...beyoter):’ 


mi rats haHi maher? mn an N^^n 
who runs most quickly? ‘Who runs the fastest?’ 
*mi rats ha-mahir beyoter? Any. wvnon XY ?n* 


who runs the quick most? 


To express ‘the most’ as a quantifier, Hebrew employs not the construction: 


*mi matsa haHi shgi’ot? MINOW PDN NND ?D* 
who found most mistakes? 

but rather: 
mi matsa haHi harbe shgi'ot? IMN na^ón 5n NY N 
who found most many mistakes? ‘Who found the most mistakes?’ 


But to express ‘the least’, casual Hebrew uses nins »2n haHi paHot (most 
less), as a degree word and as a quantifier (formal usage: ^n»à oynn 
ha-me'at beyoter ‘the most little’, or similar): 


shvédya savla haHi paHot nino 5n 1910 MTV 
‘Sweden suffered the least’ 


ze lakaH haHi paHot zman yot mna 99m np? n 
*This took the least time' 
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Formal usage also occasionally employs ^n? yoter and nins paHot which 
ordinarily mean ‘more’ and ‘less’: 


cade dac Poler any 
ha-pe’a ha paHot kveda nta> nb n nsn 
3 more ë most 2" 
the wig the NA heavy The leget heavy wig 


Other formal superlative constructions are exemplified by the following (in (1) 
and (2) the adjective can be singular or plural, and in (3) the noun): 


(1) tovey ha-manHim wmn Iw 
CONSTRUCT ‘the best presenters’ 
good the presenters 


ha-aruka ba-sfinot m»902 MINNN 
f.s. f.pl. ‘the longest ship’ 
the long in-the ships 
(see 6.16.) 
(2) ze ha-kaved mi-kulam DyN TaN Nt 
this the heavy of all-of-them ‘This is the heaviest of all’ 


(ha-)sridim (ha-)zaaruriyim she-ba-zaarunyim 9 oOnnyray ON) oxrwin 
m.pl. m.pl. m.pl. 
(the) remnants (the) minuscule which in-the minuscule 
"The most minuscule of remnants' 


she-hitgalu mann 
iin ba-maaréHet mwa 
that were-discovered 
in-the system 


ha-sridim ha- o»nym amwn 


the remnants the minuscule . 


discovered' 


‘The most minuscule remnants ` 
in the system' 


(3) Partitive: 
mitvaH Hadish min ha-meshuHlalim t»55»wDn yo vn nnon 
(ba-olam) (od yy3) 
range modern of the sophisticated (in-the world) 
‘One of the most sophisticated ranges (in the world)’ 


When the precise scope of the superlative is thus delimited (by -3 be-, -n mi-, 
-w she-), there is no need for the degree word 3713 beyoter? 


Boosters 
nvn máshehu, literally ‘something’, combines with certain 'superla- 
tive' adjectives to form 'degree phrases' of the type: 


ha-tmunot yafot máshehu yotse-min-ha-klal 555n-yo-Nsv» NWN mo» non 
DEGREE PHR "The pictures are exceptionally lovely’ 
the pictures lovely something exceptional 
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12-?12-1y ad-kdey-kaH ‘so’ requires a ‘complement clause’ (see 20.5) except 
when negated: 


hu tov ad-kdey-kaH she... *He's so good that...’ V T2-15-1y 2 NIN 


hu lo ad-kdey-kaH tov "He's not so good" IW 12-12-7y NI NIN 


nto kaze, casually ‘so’ or ‘sort of, is homophonous with the determiner nt» 
kaze ‘such a’ or ‘a sort of which precedes or follows nouns: 


kaze muzar wW nt kaze tof "yn n5 
DEGREE ADJ *so odd DET N ‘such a drum’ 


As a degree word, nt» kaze means ‘so, such’ when preceding, and ‘sort of when 
following, its adjective (it is not found with verbs): 


tof kaze muzar ‘such an odd drum’ qn nt3 qn 


ze muzar kaze ‘It’s sort of odd" moa NM 


But grammatically nt> kaze seems more like a determiner than a degree word: 
(1) It is not found with verbs, (2) it agrees with its adjective, (3) its adjective 
must be relating to a noun: 


(1) *hu kaze itsben oti (‘He so annoyed me") IMN JawWy AD Nón* 
(2) kursa kazu muzara ‘such an odd armchair TIN x5 NV ND 
(3) *haya kaze kar (‘(It) was so cold’) ^p mo mn’ 


To express ‘very’ without a degree word, casual or fictional style may repeat an 
adjective: 


ze katan katan yop pnt 
it little little ‘It’s very little’ 
aHyotayiH tevashálna hetev hetev awa Awe MOVIN PAPAN 


“Your sisters will cook very well’ 


20.3 Degree words with adverbials 
Degree words occur with one-word adverbs (e.g. Tan tamid 
‘always’) and with adverbials of the form -3 be+abstract noun (e.g. n322303 
be-savlanut ‘with patience, patiently’), but with several limitations. 
First, whereas manner adverbs of one word, e.g. 0 N9 /e’at slowly’, take any 
degree word just like adjectives: 


sa le’at me’od ‘Go very slowly’ TINN ON? YO 


adverbs of place, e.g. ny lemáala ‘up’, 0»3923 bifnim ‘inside’, NINN 
aHóra ‘behind’, n3^yn maardva ‘westwards’, take just certain degree words 
and only in casual usage, as in: 


ze nora lemáta non» w^ón nt 
‘It (is) very low down’ 
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ha-kfar nimtsa tsafóna yoter NY NIY NNI ^55n 
the village is-situated northwards more ‘The village is more to the North’ 
The same is true for nins paHot ‘less’, 15-55 kol-kaH ‘so’, NSP ktsat ‘a bit’, 
»1 ^m» yoter miday ‘too’. By contrast, >T miday ‘too’, which otherwise 
tends to follow its adjective, generally precedes its adverb; as for TN) me'od 
‘very’, it is scarcely used with adverbs. 
Second, adverbial phrases of the type n1)91202 be-savianut ‘with patience’ 
accept all degree words, in casual usage, but some of these generally must pre- 
cede the adverbial, e.g.: 


i-zhi yoter Lo AT 
nahagu bi-zhirut kol-kaH 19-59 nua vm 
they-drove with care "^ia ‘They drove a carefully’ 
sa Mod bizhirut moma 78? yp 
nora NM 
go very with care ‘Go very carefully’ 
But where adverbials have an explicit adjective, the norm is: 
sa be-6fen me’od zahir “pt TND INNI yO 
go in way very careful ‘Go very carefully’ 


rather than Nt JDN TNN...* *..me'od be-ófen zahir (...very in way care- 
ful). 


20.4 Comparatives 
The comparative structures which follow are employed with compar- 
ative quantifiers as well as with degree words; in addition there are intrinsically 
comparative verbs and adjectives such as 4»1yn heedif ‘prefer’, > Ty ‘prefera- 
ble’ and nv shone ‘different’. 


‘More, less’ 
^m? yoter ‘more’ and Ninas paHot ‘less’ are the basic comparative 
terms. (Other terms such as 0?»?552» kifláyim ‘double’ are discussed in 20.6.) 
They can introduce parts of clauses or simple phrases. 
Comparative clauses are introduced by the conjunctions WN) measher 
‘than’ or its synonyms -wn mi-she (F) ,-v %93 mi-kfi she- (e) or -w nnn 
mi-ma she- (sometimes c):!° 


ani tsame yoter measher hayiti kódem OTP NN WWD ANY NDN ON 
I thirsty more than I-was before ‘I'm more thirsty than I was before’ 


ani mevashélet yoter ugiyot mi-ma she-ani NY AB nva ANY nwa oN 
yeHola leeHol TONI nw» 
‘I cook more cookies than I can eat’ 
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Comparative phrases are of various degrees of ‘heaviness’, affecting the choice 
of introductory word. The ‘lightest’, consisting just of a personal subject pro- 
noun, are preferably introduced by the preposition - 5 mi- ‘from, than’; the sub- 
ject pronoun becomes a suffix to it: 

hu atsma'i yoter miméni HAN ^n ONDYY NIN 
PREP+PRONOUN *He's more independent than me’ 
he independent more than-I 

Those consisting of a subject or object noun (without modifiers) can be intro- 
duced by -nĐ mi- or by the ‘heavier’ conjunction 1WX measher (also used with 
clauses - see above): 


ani yoter ohev tey Ham mi-shóko Ham On mawa ON nn ANN ANY »N 

I more like tea hot than cocoa hot ‘I like hot tea more than hot cocoa’ 

Slightly ‘heavier’ are those with an object (‘case’) marker + object pronoun or 

noun, eg. ?n?N oti ‘pirectoss me',!! 35 lo ‘partive him’, nnn NN et ha-tey ‘pirect 
op) the tea’. They are mainly introduced by ^wNn rneasher: 


ze yoter meanyen et eyran measher oti IMIN WAND IPY NN pryn Any nt 

it more interests om Eyran than om-me’ ‘It interests Eyran more than me’ 

Other words or phrases (notably adverbials) are generally introduced by 

"vwD measher or also by formal -wn mi-she- as in (1) below. Single-word 
adverbs, however, are ‘light’ enough to allow simple - mi- too, as in (2): 


measher z ^UND 
A u 
(1) kan yoter kar faishe be-odésa NONNI yy PM JN? 
here more cold than in Odessa *Here it is colder than in Odessa' 
(2) yoter kar — kodem onp — ^p ^n» 


*(It's) colder than before’ 


Omission of the degree word ^n? yoter ‘more’ is possible, in formal usage 
with non-derived adjectives, if the conjunction is -5 mi- followed by a noun 
phrase, i.e in the ‘lighter’ type of comparative: 


hu yiye gavéa mi-kol eHav PAN 255 maà mm NIN 

he will-be tall from all brothers-his ‘He will be taller than all his brothers’ 
whereas the following are impossible: awNn n1a3* *gavóa measher... (‘tall 
than...) or - D 1?322* *margiz mi... (‘annoying than..."). 

Truncation of comparative clauses is usual when they contain a verb of ‘think- 
ing’ or ‘saying’.'? The conjunction is -wn mi-she- or -W n» mi-ma she- rather 
than ^wvN» measher: 

ze kehe yoter mi-ma she-tsipiti mosv nan ^n» nn» nt 
it dark more from what that I-expected ‘It is darker than I expected‘ 


The fuller form would be 


..mi-ma she-tsipiti she-yiye PPY ^moxv non 
‘than I expected that it would be’ 
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*As...aS..." 
To denote 'as..as..', Hebrew does not use a degree word except 
(optionally) in negative: 


hu gavóa kamoH 70> mai NIN 
he tall like-you *He's as tall as you’ 
hu lo (kol-kaH) gavóa kmo tal 20 W2 MA (15755) ND NIN 
he not (so) tall like Tal *He's not as tall as Tal’ 


These examples could also mean, with an intonational break, ‘He is (not) tall, 
like you’, etc. 

However, *as many as, as much as’ is not 105 n237 karbe kmo... ‘many/much 
like..’; not only the degree word for ‘as’ but even the quantifier for ‘many, much’ 
is omitted in casual usage: 


yesh po anashim kmo etmol IONN WMI OWIN n5 v» 
there-are here people like yesterday ‘There are as many people 
as yesterday here’ 


In the negative, naan 1275» kol-kaH harbe is possible: 


en po (kol-kaH harbe) anashim kmo W OWIN (NINN 12722) n9 PN 
kódem onp 

there-aren't here (so many) people like ‘There aren't as many people here as 
before before' 


Equally commonly, ...355...25v 790 1nN oto mispar shel...kmo... ‘the same 
number of...as...' or ...105...95u NIN NDIN ota kamut shel...kmo... ‘the same 
amount of...as...' are used. 


*Detached' comparatives 

Besides expressing ‘degree’ with respect to a trait or property, com- 
parative clauses can express the degree to which something is true They are then 
treated as separate ('disjunctive' - see ch. 23) from the main body of the 
clause:'4 


ani Hayat, kmo she-avi haya Tn ?^3NV WD ,o»n ON 
I tailor, like that father-my was ‘I am a tailor, like my father was’ 


^ yoter ‘more (i.e rather)’, nins paHot ‘less’ and 13793 N5 lo kol-kaH ‘not 
so much’ are similarly employed, though not necessarily ‘disjunctively’: 


ze yoter tamlilan measher maHshev IVNN WRN |»20n ANY nt 
it more word-processor than computer ‘It is more a word-processor than a 
computer’ 


20.5 ...w 3P 73°93 kol-kaH kal she.. ‘so easy that...’, ...9 919 9p kal 
miday le.. ‘too easy to..." 
The ensuing ‘complement clauses’, like those for comparatives in 
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20.4, are used whether these words are degree words or quantifiers. 
With 12752 kol-kaH ‘so’ and its synonyms the complement clause, if any, is 
introduced by the conjunction -w she- or -w Ty ad she- (F): 


kol-kaH kar she-kashe lishon yw nupv ^p 1727» 
so cold that hard to-sleep ‘It’s so cold that it's hard to sleep’ 


With »12 (^n^) (yoter) miday ‘too’ and >T nins paHot miday ‘too un-’ the 
complement clause is introduced indiscriminately by »155 miHdey,ó ?»3v3 
bishvil'5 (c) or zero, and is either a finite or an infinitival!” clause >13 kdey too 
is occasionally used: 


haya zaken miday (miHdey) lishmóa yw (122) *TD Pt mmn 
he-was old too (than-for) to-hear *He was too old to hear 


yesh li yoter miday avoda (bishvil) laazor WY (53v) TDNaAy OT ^n» ?» v» 
there's to-me too much work (for) to-help ‘I have too much work to help’ 


ha-shéleg amok miday (miHdey) she-nisa yoo (1252) OT PIY VN 
the snow deep too (than-for) that we'll-go ‘The snow is too deep for us to go’ 


With »12 miHdey especially, the degree word for ‘too’ is often omitted in for- 
mal usage, leaving just an adjective:!* 


ha-davar murkav harbe miHdey she-nenatHo nn»v ITIN NANN 350m ATN 


the matter complex much than-for that ‘The matter is much too complex 
we-shall-analyse-it to analyse’ 

ze ktsat raHok bishvil lir’ot MN »3v3 pm np nt 

it a-bit far for to-see ‘It’s a bit too far to see’ 


A common alternative to these ‘too’+clause constructions is 12722 kol-kaH ‘so’ 
*negative: 


haya zaken kol-kaH she-lo shama ynv NOV 12725 ppt mn 
he-was old so that not he-heard *He was so old that he did not hear 


With 7°50” maspik ‘enough’ and its synonyms, the complement clause 
begins indiscriminately with »72 kdey ‘so (that) or 9°22 bishvil (c) or zero, 
and is either finite or infinitival:!? 


hu maspik Hazak (kdey) laruts XN (12) ptn p90 NIN 

he enough strong (so-as) to-run ‘He is strong enough to run’ 

ani lo maspik batüaH be-atsmi MSY NVI P90 NIN 
(bishvil) she-uHal lehotsi Nn Sow (PW) 
et ze haHütsa nnn nt nx 


‘I am not sure enough of myself for me 
to be able to get it out in the open’ 
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20.6 Specifiers of comparison 
Comparison phrases can themselves be qualified, particularly by 
quantifiers such as n3^*n harbe ‘much’, nsp ktsat ‘a bit’, 11y od ‘more (i.e 
still)’, directly preceding the comparative words ^n? yoter ‘more’ and n1n5 
paHot ‘less’. The whole phrase thus formed can precede or follow the adjective 
or verb: 


hu Hamud harbe paHot fna n3^ón TN NIN 
he cute much less ‘He is much less cute’ 
ze od yoter madhim oti IMN ONT 5n» TY nt 
it still more appalls me ‘It appalls me still more’ 
Precise specifiers 


, 


"(Two, three,...) times more..' is expressed by the particle »9 pi + 
numeral (usually feminine but masculine in puristic usage). ‘Double as...’ or 
‘double as many’ can alternatively be expressed by 0?»552» kiflayim (F) or 5195 
kaful (c). These are in fact degree words and quantifiers: 


ha-oféret Hazaka pi shalosh VY2v ^9 niin moyn 
the lead tough pi three ‘Lead is three times more tough’ 
kaH me-ha-bulim sheli, li yesh pi éser wy ?9 wD »»v c»^»ann np 
take from the stamps my, to-me are "Take from my stamps, I've got 
pi ten ten times as many’ 

yesh po kifláyim anashim measher... "UND DVIN 0»555 n5 v 
there-are here double people than... "There are double as many people here 

as...” 


^n yoter ‘more’ can be optionally added?! for »5 pi + numeral. When quantify- 
ing a noun these specifiers precede the noun; as ‘degree words’ they can precede 
or follow, and can even follow the whole comparative phrase as a kind of adver- 
bial: 


ha-oféret kveda me-ha-avats pi shalosh widow ^9 NaNnn ATID MAWI 
the lead heavy than the zinc pi three ‘Lead is three times heavier than zinc’ 


‘Measure phrases’ specifying a comparative are introduced by the preposition 
-3 be- ‘in, with’. Like ?5 pi above, they can be positioned like degree words, or 
at some distance like adverbials; they need no ^n? yoter ‘more’, provided a 
-D mi- ‘than’ phrase is explicitly mentioned: 


ze be-shiva méter (yoter) aroH mi... „A TN (ANY) Se nyawa nt 
it by seven metres (more) long than... ‘It’s seven metres longer than...’ 
ze (paHot) yakar mi... be-esrim aHuz HNN o»wya ..5 ^p? (MNI) nt 


it (less) expensive than... by 2096 ‘It’s 2096 less expensive than...’ 
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but: 
hu lo ha-Hétsi HaHam mimHa TN DDN *$^n ND Nm 
he not the half clever from-you *He's not half as clever as you’ 
Such measure phrases go mainly with comparatives. Hebrew lacks the construc- 
tion: 
*ze (be-)shiva méter aroH TN WN nyawa) nt* 
it (by) seven metres long (‘It is seven metres long’) 
and instead employs an abstract noun, as in:? 


orko shiva méter ON ny3v 13^! 
length-its seven metres ‘It is seven metres long’ 


FURTHER READING 


Azar 1977: 5.6.5; Ben-Asher 1972: 91-101, 1977; Glinert 1988a; Rubinstein 1975; Sadka 
1981:262-8. 


21. Adjunct adverbials 


21.1 Introduction 
A fundamental syntactic and semantic distinction must be drawn 
between five kinds of adverbial: degree adverbs (ch. 20), adjunct adverbials (this 
chapter), focus adverbs (ch. 22), disjunct adverbials (ch. 23) and link adverbials 
(ch. 24). By ‘adverb’ we mean a one-word ‘adverbial’. 


(1) Degree adverbs denote ‘degree’ for verbs or adjectives expressing a property, 
eg. TNN me'od ‘very’, 12752 kol-kaH ‘so’. 

(2) Adjunct adverbials' elaborate on the event/situation and its circumstances - 
how, where, when etc., eg. 19» yafe ‘nicely’, 1»ya ba-ir ‘in town’, nt 5533 
biglal ze ‘because of this’. 

(3) Focus adverbs are logical particles that focus on one word or phrase, eg. O1 
gam ‘also’, p^ rak ‘only’. 

(4) Disjunct adverbials comment on the statement itself, eg. »N-1113 bevaday 
‘certainly’, n^wv»N ishit ‘personally speaking’. 

(5) Link adverbials express a logical connection between sentences, eg. ^^n 
harey ‘after all’, 03 omnam ‘indeed’. 


In terms of sentence structure, the first three are ‘inner adverbials’, being an 
integrated part of the clause,” and the last two are ‘outer adverbials’, often being 
set off by pause, commas or the like Of the first three, degree and focus adverbs 
are tightly associated with their verb, noun etc. and are syntactically distinctive 
in several other ways (see the relevant chapter) from adjuncts, the topic of this 
chapter. 

A further distinction must be made between adverbials and objects, as illus- 
trated (see 15.3 for details): 


afu ba-shamayim ‘They flew in the sky’ wwa 15y 
ADVERBIAL 
hibitu ba-shamayim ‘They looked at the sky’ nwa Yan 


OBJ 


Adjuncts have a wealth of diverse semantic, syntactic and morphological proper- 
ties. Indeed, they are not amenable to watertight subdivision. We can ony survey 
their form and syntax according to the main rough semantic types: extent, man- 
ner, means, circumstance, time, place, status; and various semi-adverbial 
datives using -5 /e-, namely affectee, benefactee, possessor and autonomous 
agent. 
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This chapter deals with adjunct phrases. (Adjunct clauses, including further 
semantic types such as ‘cause’ and ‘result’, are described in ch. 32). Adjunct 
phrases generally involve a single word (an ‘adverb’), a preposition+noun 
phrase, or occasionally a noun phrase with no preposition: 


maHar ‘tomorrow’ nn 
be-oto yom ‘on that day’ Ov m mua 
oto yom ‘that day’ oY IMN 


21.2 The general syntax of adjuncts 


21.2.1 Syntactic function 
Adjuncts qualify the predicate or verb, as in (1) below, or a noun, as 
in (2),3 or else themselves function as predicate, as in (3): 


(1) ze ba mi-yapan 19*5 NI nt 
‘It comes from Japan’ 


(2) ha-séret mi-yapan lo ra y^ ND yO" WON 
‘The film from Japan (is) not bad’ 


(3) ha-séret mi-yapan 125/33 o^on 

‘The film (is) from Japan’ 

Adjuncts vary in their cohesion to a verb. Extent, manner and quantifier 

adjuncts and those complementing verbs of time, place and status are ‘tight’: 

there is no pause, and they usually follow the verb. Other adjuncts, eg. most 

time and place adjuncts, are ‘loose’: they can precede the verb and be set off by 
a pause or comma. Thus: 


garnu be-arad “We lived in Arad’ TWI 0" 
TIGHT 

be-arad, kibálti maanak *In Arad, I got a grant pn NIP Aya 

LOOSE 


Adverbials do not usually go with a verb, adjective or adverbial that is itself 
qualifying something.* Contrast: 


ha-tinok tamid {atsbani/boHe} [n233/53Ny) Pan py»nn 
‘The baby (is) always {tetchy/crying}’ 


ha-juk aHshav táHat ha-tanur MNN nnn »yway onn 
"The roach (is) now under the oven’ 


with the unacceptable: 


*yesh la tinok tamid {atsbani/boHe} [n233/»3Ny) "mn po»n n? w* 

is to-her baby always {tetchy/crying} (‘She has an always {tetchy/crying} 
baby") 

*ha-juk aHshav táHat ha-tanur megared 1700 ^nnn nnn vu»y pan 


the roach now under the oven is-scratching 
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21.2.2 Qualifying an adverbial 
A ‘measure phrase’ or ‘degree word’ (see ch. 20) can be placed in front 
of? a ‘measurable’ adverbial of time, place or comparison, thus qualifying the 
adverbial: 


kama dakot leaHar ha-pitsuts... ..NW^9n ^nN5 NT 799 
MEASURE ‘Some minutes after the bombing...’ 
TIME ADV 
PHR 
hi nimtset méa méter raHok mi-kan JAN PINT ^9» ANI nNND) NN 
MEASURE ‘It is situated 100 metres distant 
PLACE ADV , 
PHR from here 
ze nora  lemáala n2yp5» un nt 
DEGREE PLACE ‘It’s awfully high up’ 
WORD ADV 
ze ktsat kmo jez tA vo» nsp mw 
DEGREE COMPARISON ‘It’s a bit like jazz’ 
WORD ADV 


21.2.3 Adverbial ‘reference’ 
The adjunct usually ‘refers’ to the event. (Manner adverbials may 
refer to the subject of the clause - see 21.4.1.) 


hayom orn orn 


PE PES "" (1 OND) = 
u— pit'om MONNI "onm pwnd "om 
nefilati hayta ha-yom 
pitomit 
today E today 
I-fell suddenly — my-fall was sudden 


Occasionally too, adjuncts of time or place (also circumstance and status, see 
21.6, 21.9) can refer to the object - with verbs of perception, expecting, arrang- 
ing, having and suchlike (context etc. permitting): 


metaHnenim tfilot maHar ba-meara Myns ^nm m»5n DYNA 
*(They) are planning prayers tomorrow in the cave’ 
(The prayers are in the cave tomorrow or the planners are) 


hu ahav aruHat-érev be-shesh ba-salon pva vwa a3y-nnnN INN Nm 
‘He liked supper at 6 in the lounge’ 


ra'íti naHash ba-nahar 4533 Vn) OPN 
‘I saw a snake in the river’ 
Shifting and pausing is possible with both subject and object ‘reference’: 


be-toH ha-máyim, ra'iti zug tamnunim SNM AK OPN an T3 
‘In the water, I saw a pair of octopuses’ 
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21.2.4 ‘Adverbial’ verbs: 01795 77° miher lakum ‘was quick to get up’ 
Several verbs related by root to adverbs can do some - but by no 
means all - of these adverbs’ work® in formal usage They mostly take an infini- 
tive Some notable examples are listed here 
Time verbs: 


ledaber 7275 


miher ve-diber qp "m diber mehera nnn» ^a" 
was-quick to-speak *quickly spoke quickly ‘quickly spoke’ 
and spoke Š dt a , 
spoke (i.e ‘soon spoke") 
hikdim lehagia yond wpn = higia mukdam otp yan 
was-early to-arrive ‘arrived early’ arrived early ‘arrived early’ 
(i.e earlier than expected) 
shav ve-hidgish watm av = hidgish shuv aw wm 
returned and stressed ‘stressed stressed again “stressed again’ 

again’ 

Manner verbs: 

hetiv lenagen yo» svn = nigen hetev aon yp» 
did-well to-play ‘played well’ played well ‘played well’ 
halaH ve-nivna m» pn = nivna be-hadraga MITI ma 
went and was-built ‘was being built was-built ‘was being built 
gradually’ gradually gradually’ 


By contrast, the verbs in the following example are not synonymous with the 
corresponding manner adverbials mMnnwa be-simHa ‘happily’, n1»19pa3 
be-kafdanut ‘carefully’ and n13vpya be-akshanut ‘determinedly’, and so are 
not strictly adverbial verbs: 


samaHti ^nnov 

hikpádeti liyot sham DV nvn»  "nTepn 

hitakáshti nvpynn 
I was happy 

* I was careful to be there' 


I was determined 
Extent verbs; 


hirba ledaber ^215 nay = diber harbe na^ón ADT 
did-a-lot to-speak ‘spoke a lot’ spoke a-lot ‘spoke a lot’ 


Most ‘adverbial verbs’ can instead take an object phrase, involving the preposi- 
tion -2 be-+an abstract noun,’ as in: 


hirba be-dibur ^ nmn 
did-a-lot in speaking *spoke a lot' 
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21.3 Extent adverbials 
To express the extent to which an action accumulates, certain quanti- 
fiers (see ch.8) can be employed as ‘extent adverbs’ with the verb - for example, 
naan harbe ‘a lot’, nsp ktsat ‘a bit’, Tiy od ‘more’, and also the feminine 
plural 1127 rabot *much':'? 


et ha-olam ra'íti ad az dey harbe AIIM ^1 IN Ty PNA DIN NN 
‘I'd seen the world by then quite a lot’ 


ha-ivrit hushpe’a mimena rabot 335 NNN nysum m^diyn 
Hebrew was-influenced by-it much ‘Hebrew was much influenced by it’ 
nase od y no) 


"Iry (some) more' 


They occasionally express degree of a quality or state, but this is usually done 
by ‘degree words’ (ch.20): 


- hishtana meted Tp On m 
ka'av 3N2 
DEGREE 
WORD 
it changed very Jt changed a lot’ 
hurt hurt 


The position of extent adverbials is after the verb or its object (like manner 
and means adverbials), i.e they are ‘tight’ adjuncts. 


21.4 Manner adverbials 
Manner adverbials express the manner in which something is done, 
eg. ‘behave nicely’, ‘behave like me’. 


21.4.1-4 FORMS OF MANNER ADVERBIALS 


21.4.1 Preposition phrases 
Manner adverbials are regularly formed as phrases, built around 
either an adjective or an abstract noun (usually adjective-based or verb- 
based): 


ofen JN 


(1) be- tsura + AD) ADJ4 NNS 3 
óraH (F) NVN 
in way + ADJ 


(i.e “in a Ap) way”) 
(2) -2 be + adjective-based noun 


(3) -3 be + verb-based noun 
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Examples are: 


(1) hu po'el be-ófen Hofshi *WOIN JOINS 215 NIN 
he acts in way free ‘He acts freely’ 
(2) hu po'el be-Hofshiyut nvusna IY Nn 
he acts with freedom ‘He acts freely’ 
(3) hitkarvu be-hisus o10723 IPN 
they-approached with hesitation ‘They approached hesitantly’ 


A negative adverbial can regularly take various forms (see ch.29): 


be-ófen lo Hofshi ‘in an unfree way’ WIN NI NNI 
be-Hóser Hofshiyut ‘with lack of freedom’ n»usin soma 
lelo hisus ‘without hesitation’ DWN x55 


and a less common, formal practice is to insert N2v she-/o (in which -wW she- 
has no clear function) in front of the whole adverbial phrase: 


she-lo beHofshiyut ‘not freely’ NPVANI NIW 


INNI be-ófen, NIYI be-tsura and NINI be-óraH ‘in a...way’ generally go 
with adjectives applicable to things: 


ze hishtana maftia y»non mnvn nt 
be-ófen maH'is Dp yon |a 
hitnahagt meaHzev INN mnnn 
it changed surprising ‘It changed surprisingly’ 
in way annoying annoyingly’ 
you-acted disappointing *You acted disappointingly’ 
and not:!! 
mufta ynn 
*hegávnu be-ófen ko’és oy» Iwa van 
meuHzav ata NN 
surprised surprisedly* 
we-reacted in way angry (‘We reacted angrily’ ) 
disappointed disappointedly 


By contrast, -3 be+abstract noun tends to be used of persons’? (though such 
qualities or actions as ‘freedom, speed, hesitation’ will obviously relate simulta- 
neously to the act too: ‘quick at..., free with..."): 


. hisus pion 
hitHabku be- shiika npo 2 pann 
"They embraced hesitantly 


silently’ 
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Hofshiyut nvvon 
mehirut nnn 
P 1 
sper be kafdanut nop iini 
tamtsitiyut nymsynon 
freely’ 

"Tell (it) qnivuy " 
scrupulously 
concisely’ 

and not: 
*ha-mayim zarmu be-Hofshiyut nywains wr wn 
(‘The water flowed freely’) 
*ha-zérem mitnatek be-otomátiyut nvODYONa3 prono ewn 
(‘The current shuts off automatically’) 
*ha-shana heHéla be-idud TYPy3 n?nn mun* 


(‘The year began encouragingly’) 


(rather: TT»y»D/»onmwN/^voin WW = be-dfen Hofshi / otomáti / meoded ) 
Casual usage sometimes employs a further construction with adjectives 
expressing an extreme: 


. " meyuHad TPN 
hitnahagt máshehu is naires were x» yw mmn 
T special 
you-Dehaved aemetidag extraordinary *You behaved extraordinarily' 


21.4.2 ‘Echo’ manner phrases (traditionally: ‘internal objects’) 

As an alternative to the foregoing, formal Hebrew sometimes inserts 
an ‘echo noun’ - a noun, mostly abstract, corresponding regularly to the verb or 
adjective in hand - and adds to it an adjective (or even a relative clause or other 
phrase), usually to specify manner. The adjective agrees with the echo noun:!? 


(1) nitsHu otam nitsaHon muHlat VIN n3 ONIN MNI 
ECHO N MANNER ADJ 

they-defeated them defeat decisive ‘They defeated them decisively’ 

(2) neenáHti shalosh anaHot arukot MIAN nx UIV NNN) 

I-sighed three sighs long ‘I sighed three long sighs’ 

(3) ha-gufot nikberu sham kvura zmanit mont ANAP ov NAP) mo»n 


the bodies were-buried there burial temporary 
‘The bodies were buried there temporarily’ 


(4) gam im nenatséaH et ha-nitsaHon pns NN n3» ON c 
ha-muHlat beyoter... ANY o5mnon 
even if we-defeat ow the defeat the decisive most... 
‘Even if we inflict the most decisive defeat...’ 
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(5) giborat ha-séret yafa yófi she-kashe NwpPw xo” n» Von n3» 
letaaro "uns 
heroine-of the film beautiful beauty that hard to-describe-it 
‘The film's heroine is indescribably beautiful’ 


21.4.3 Adjectives as adverbs 
There are much less productive adjective-based patterns for manner 

adverbials. First, several ‘passive participle’ adjectives, and certain others, can 
be introduced by the preposition -3 be- to form a manner adverb, eg. 919123 
be-galuy ‘openly’, v311503 be-mudgash ‘emphatically’. These ‘words’ are not 
usually coined freely; and though the -3 be is equivalent to ...)91N2 be-ófen... 
(see 21.4.1), the adjective involved cannot in most cases be qualified: not 
ND p»11023* *be-meduyak me'od (‘very accurately’) but PNTA INNI 
INN be-ófen meduyak me'od ‘in a very accurate way’, etc. 

Second, some adjectives are in themselves also manner adverbs. They do not 
agree with the subject. They are of the types listed in (a)-(d). 
(a) Several, and in casual usage very many, masculine singular adjectives (but 
none ending in a derivative suffix such as »- -i), eg.'* 110 tov ‘well’, na> yafe 
‘nicely’, 4113 barur ‘clearly’, and more casually qin T daHuf ‘urgently’, j»»xn 
metsuyan ‘excellently’. 
(b) Several, and in formal usage many, feminine singular inanimate adjectives 
(i.e pertaining to actions, not persons) ending in n?- -if, i.e based on a mascu- 
line singular in >- -j, eg. N20N101N otomátit ‘automatically’, n»31055N 
alaHsonit ‘diagonally’. 
(c) Feminine plural adjectives (inanimate again) partly complement the fore- 
going, by providing many manner adverbs in n1- -ot (and not n»»- -iyot, the 
plural of adjectives in »- -j), mostly in formal usage, eg. n35!^N arukot ‘at 
length’, nyn3v2 btuHot ‘confidently’. 
(d) A few infinitive verbs denoting 'extreme' qualities are best considered 
degree adverbs (ch.20): N»55n9? lehafli ‘wonderfully’, y»n5n? lehaftía ‘surpris- 
ingly’, 0»n1n95 lehadhim ‘frighteningly’, as in: 


hu armumi lehadhim DNT? »»y NIN 
he cunning to-frighten "He's frighteningly cunning’ 


21.4.4 Specialized manner adverbs and miscellaneous 
A few manner adverbs are special words or phrases of no general pat- 
tern, eg. ^n» maher ‘quickly’, 1077 hetev ‘well’, nw?n haysher ‘directly’, n5 
1nN pe eHad ‘unanimously’. 
Unrelated to any adjectives or abstract nouns are three fairly productive ‘dou- 
ble noun’ patterns, listed in (a)-(c) below. 
(a) A repeated plural noun denoting ‘in lots of...’, as in: 


bad meshubats ribu’im ribu’im 91994 0997999 Nan» 73 
cloth chequered squares squares ‘cloth chequered in squares’ 
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hitgodedu Havurot-Havurot n man-nmmaàn WINN 
they-banded-together groups groups (i.e *in groups") 


(b) A repeated singular noun denoting *...by...", as in: 


bedakuha se'if-se'if *Pyo-yyo mp3 
they-checked-it section section (i.e 'section by section") 


(c) »^nN aharey ‘after’ can be inserted between the singular nouns: 
tsáad aHarey tsáad *step by step' TyN INN TYY 


Finally, ‘manner’ can be expressed by a ‘comparative construction’ using 102 
kmo ‘like’ (see ch.20), as in: 


titnaheg kmo limor ‘Behave like Limor’ DYI 122 ANN 
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21.4.5 Function 
Manner adverbials generally qualify a verb (or adjective directly 
related to it, i.e a present or past participle):'5 


titlabesh yafe ‘Dress nicely’ no? v3»nn 


hayinu levushim yafe “We were dressed nicely’ no» o2» »»n 
PAST PART ADV 


The whole adjective+adverbial can itself be used to qualify a noun: 


mosifim klipat tapuz megurédet dak PT NMA Nan n»'?»p mov 
N N ADJ ADV 
add peel orange grated finely ‘Add finely grated orange peel’ 


Manner adverbials are not used as predicates themselves, nor where the predi- 
cate is merely a noun:!¢ 


shi UY aw Nn 
be-savlanut n)953v3 
x good (m.s.) 
with patience 
«ui rote be-savlanut m 715303 NON xn 
be-ófen simpáti 09ND INNI 
bedinciar with patience 


in way friendly 


A few verbs (NNa) nir'e ‘seem’, ynw) nishma ‘sound’, v^3^n hirgish "feel 
etc.) that otherwise take a noun or adjective as their predicate, can take a 
non-agreeing adjective - describing the appearance, feel etc. (rather than the per- 
son) but not strictly a manner adverb: 
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hem nir’im {muzar/tov} {210/79} o^NY on 
they look {odd/good} "They look {odd/good}’ 
hem nir'im (anashim) {muzarim/tovim} {0°290/0°71'19} (D'UN) DPN) ON 
they look (people) {odd/good} ‘They look like {odd/good} people’ 


21.4.6 Word order and adverbial combination 
Manner (and extent and means) adverbials are ‘tightest’ to the verb, 
in the sense that they generally follow the verb or its object (see (1) below). The 
general order of object vis-d-vis adverbial tends to involve putting the shortest 
element first, (compare (2)). Time, place and other adverbials denote more 
‘extrinsic’ circumstances, and are thus ‘looser’ and unlikely to come between 
verb and manner adverbial (3): 


(1) hadaft metsuyan et ha-kadur TIN NN prs 


nom 
et ha-kadur metsuyan prs NTIN NN 


you-stopped excellent om the ball 


é *, 
isa thes ball excellent You stopped the ball excellently 


(2) hu hadaf metsuyan et kadur ha-késhet nwpn NTI nM PNN AT NIN 
he stopped excellent om ball the curve ‘He stopped the curved ball 
excellently’ 
(3) be-Hatsot he’arti oto ba-adinut m»Ty3 IMN OMIYN MNI 
at midnight I-woke him gently 
or: 
he'árti oto ba-adinut be-Hatsot Msn. m»Tyi IMN MWYN 


I-woke him gently at midnight 


Manner adverbials jar with two other ‘tight’ adverbials, ‘degree words’ and 
quantifiers of extent or time (though /ogically compatible), as if competing for 
the same 'slot':" 


*me'od hishtanet maher ann TP)nvn TND* 
very you've-changed quickly (* You've very much changed quickly’) 
?enéni oved kashe kol-kaH harbe MAIN 15-55 nvp 13y YN? 
NEG-I work hard so much (‘I don’t work hard such a lot’) 


Nor do two manner adverbials generally co-occur, except joined by -) ve- 
‘and’:!8 


*sámti oto maher bi-zhirut ba-makom DIPN3 NYAS AAA INN »nov* 
(‘I put it quickly carefully away’) 


21.4.7 Qualifying manner adverbials 
Manner adverbials comprising adjectives and nouns can mostly be 
qualified in ways usual for adjectives and nouns:'? 


adjective * degree word 
avad be-tsura yoter ye'ila n»»y» ^n» nma TIY 
worked in way more efficient ‘worked more efficiently’ 
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noun + adjective 


badak be-yeilut {maflia/raba} {navn} m»ya pT 
checked with efficiency {amazing/great} ‘checked {amazingly/very} 
efficiently’ 


Note also the formal particle ^7? yéter ‘more’ (related to the degree word ^n» 
yoter *more"), used in adverbial constructions of the type 1n°1 be-yéter + 
abstract noun: 


be-yéter yeilut my ma 
with more efficiency [=more efficiently] 


Furthermore, casual Hebrew can use most degree words in front of adverbials 
of the n12»y»^a be-yeilut ‘with efficiency’ type, and a few (but not, eg., TN 
me'od ‘very’ and ^n yoter ‘more’) after them (see 20.3): 
me’od be-yeilut MOWI IND 
very with efficiency ‘very efficiently’ 
A general constraint is that adjectives and nouns in manner adverbials do not 
usually take their customary objects (but see 21.4.8). Contrast: 


at Hofshit mi-leHatsim *you're free from pressure’ sn MWIN NN 
Hofshiyut mi-leHatsim... ‘freedom from pressures...’ +N NYPWOIN 


with the unacceptable: 


, be-ófen Hofshi WNN JONNI 
* Hék : npnwvn NN* 
at mesaticket be-Hofshiyut wssn NPYINI em 
mi-leHatsim 
in way free 
ou pl : from pressur 
Yon pour dn freedom "OM Pressures 


21.4.8 Manner vs. circumstance 
Circumstance adverbials (21.6, 32.4) can overlap with manner 
adverbials: 


mishehi tilfena elay nirgéshet me'od NO 50173 PIN MIDO NWN 
$. CIRCUMSTANCE 
someone phoned me excited (f.) very ‘Someone phoned me very excited’ 


...be-hitragshut raba 735 wN... 
MANNER 
...With excitement great *... very excitedly’ 


Briefly, they involve any adjective or participle, expressly describing the subject 
(or object) and agreeing with it. These adjectives or participles readily take their 
customary objects: 


at mesaHéket Hofshit mi-leHatsim DYN MYDIN Npnwn nx 
f.s.f.s. f.s. i 
you play free from pressures 
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21.5 Means (‘instrumental’) adverbials 
The means by which something is done is usually expressed by the 
preposition -3 be-, or in casual usage by Oy im (condemned by purists). Some- 
times NIYYNNI/NAtYI be-ezrat/be-emtsa'ut are used, but not for bodily 
actions: 


be- a 


tohal ini kaf Eat with a spoon 92 av INN 
hivkati ba- rosh ‘I scored with my head’ WNI » »nypan 
m ha- n oy 
But note -3 be- (not Oy im) for travel by vehicle: 
eH nasat, be-meHonit? *How did you go, by car? 111202 ,nyO) PN 


Among the few one-word ‘means adverbials’ is n»3195 telefónit ‘by phone’. 


Word order 
Means adverbials generally follow the verb or object closely: 


bi-mhirut be-yaday »p3 nrvnoa 
; : » *12- INN ^nnn$9 
be-yaday bi-mhirut Tat que pen 


patáHti oto Snes 9m 
toH-kedey dibur 


t quickly with my-hands 


Pepe 1 with my-hands quickly 


while speaking 


But they can come first for contrast: 


{be-/im} maftéaH kaze, efshar liftoaH nno? WIN W NDAN (oy/3) 
ha-kol ?»n 
with a-key like-this, you-can open anything 


Means adverbial vs. specification object 

Contrast the ‘means phrase’ in example (1) below with the ‘specifica- 
tion object phrase’ in (2). -3 be- regularly introduces such object phrases for 
verbs of the ‘fill/cover/surround/swarm with’ type (see 15.8). This -3 be- can be 
omitted in formal usage; the appropriate interrogative word is n:33 be-ma ‘with 
what’, as with all objects, rather than T^N eH ‘how’ as with means adverbials: 


(1) ataf be-Hével ‘wrap with [=by means of] string’ gana yoy 
(2) ataf (be-)niyar ‘wrap with [=in] paper’ ?»X23) qy 


21.6 Circumstance adverbials 
Circumstance adverbials convey all kinds of accompanying circum- 
stances - pertaining to the ‘actors’ themselves (their place, mode of action, etc.) 
or their possessions or even someone/something extraneous. 
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21.6.1 Preposition phrases 
-2 be- can signal information about bodily circumstances - when fol- 
lowed by a noun phrase (indefinite) involving an adjective: 


dibárnu be-yadáyim meshulavot ma wn DYP vw" 
N (f.pl.) aps (f.pl.) “We spoke with folded arms’ 
we-spoke with arms folded 
An alternative and more flexible construction employs the preposition Oy im. 
This signals information about one’s person or even one’s possessions, particu- 
larly in casual usage Instead of just an indefinite noun phrase, as in (1) below, 
it can involve a quasi-clause (2), i.e subject+present tense predicate (which may 
be adjective, noun, verb or adverbial):?! 


(1) dibárnu im yadáyim meshulavot ma5^wn DYT oy MDI 
we-spoke with arms folded 


lo mesurak yafe no» PVN NI 

(2) yats’u im ha-se’ar zva'a my ^y"vn OY NY» 
meHase et ha-panim D?39n NN NVN 
ba-eynáyim D»»ya 


not combed nicely 
a-disgrace 
covers om the face 
in-the eyes 


they-went-out with the hair 


A non-circumstantial use of Oy im ‘with’ + noun phrase, expressing ‘I have.. 
with me’ rather than ‘my... is...’, is as follows. Here -3 be- is uncommon and 
the opposite of oy im is »223 bli ‘without’: 


yatsáti im mitriya yeshana TOV? ION Oy INNY 
I-went-out with umbrella old ‘I went out with an old umbrella’ 


For circumstantial clauses, introduced by -) ve- and ^v» kaasher, see 32.4. 


21.6.2 Circumstance predicates 
To a sentence one may append a clause minus its subject, i.e a predi- 

cate, relating to the subject or object (direct or indirect) of that sentence The 
“clause without subject’ usually features a verb or adjective, occasionally a noun 
(or adverbial) - with any attendant object etc. - which naturally agree with the 
subject or object they relate to.?? 
Relating to the subject: 
yodaat she-ze yargia oti nw y» MY nyT» 
menasa liyot adiva NDIN MPI no» 
CIRCUMSTANCE PRED 
‘that’s-it’, she said, 

knows [=knowing] that this will-calm [=would calm] me 

tries [=trying] to-be courteous 


zéhu, hi amra, TN NPT an 
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Hazarnu ayefim legamrey 3205 DIDY WAIN 

m.pl. m.pl. 

we-returned tired completely *We returned completely tired out’ 

hu shav habáyta loHem menuse nonna OMS nnan 3v Nm 

he returned home fighter experienced ‘He returned home an experienced 
fighter 


Relating to the object: 


AMN Ott pn nTyn, prn n3 VANN 
heHzáknu ba Hazak, ro'édet mi-kor, ve-hezáznu ota 
f.s. f.s. 
we-held her tight, shivers [=shivering] with cold, and moved her 


They occasionally precede the sentence (unlike -) ve or -v» kshe- clauses); 


but whatever their position, agreement plus context enable one to relate them 
to subject or object (where doubtful, they usually relate to what is nearest): 
ro'édet mi-kor, heHzáknu ba Hazak ve.. A PIN AA optnn pn NTH 
OBJ-RELATED 
shivers [=shivering] with cold, we-held her tight and.... 

One- or two-word circumstance predicates have no preceding comma or gap.? 
They are common in any usage (whereas more complex predicates are more for- 
mal): 

hu met milyoner ‘He died (a) millionaire’ 33055 nn NIN 


hem tamid yod'im (ha-)rishonim WNUN) DYT Pon on 
they always know (the) first 


...pitot? oHlim otan Hamot! {Wan INN DININ 1019... 
f.pl. f.pl. 
...pittas? (One) eats them warm 


21.7 Time adverbials 


21.7.4 Form 
Time adverbials can have the forms as set out in the following table 
(For 6,7 see chs. 30, 32.) 





1 Special 1-word adverb yashánti kódem I-slept first oTp»nuw 


2 Quantifier harbe .. a lot nann 
3 Noun phrase shtey dakot ... two minutes MPT nv ... 
4 Preposition + noun phrase ad ha-érev ... till the evening ayn Ty ... 
5 Preposition + adverbial ad aHarey ha-ne'um ... till after the speech DONIN NN TY .. 
6 Preposition + clause ad she-bat ... till that you-came NNW Ty. 


[= till you came] 
7 Preposition + gerund ad bo'eH ... till coming-of-you TN FY ... 
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Special one-word adverbs have no distinctive form, here as elsewhere, eg. 
PAN (amid ‘always’, WAN émesh ‘last night’, nny ata ‘now’.24 

Quantifiers (see ch. 8), such as nsp ktsat ‘a bit’ and ^10 ^n» yoter miday 
"too much', may express frequency. As they can also express 'extent' with many 
verbs, ambiguity may arise: 


ra'iti et mitsráyim dey harbe IAIN *1 COND NN OPNI 
l've-seen om Egypt quite a-lot 
[= ‘often’ or ‘a fair amount’) 


Noun phrases 

A few types of time phrase can consist just of a noun phrase - though 
the preposition -3 be- ‘at’ is often prefixed (and must be with most other time 
phrases - see below). 


Of point of time Phrases with the determiners TNN eHad ‘one’ and (formal) 
YN oto ‘that’ (more neutrally 3n1N23 be-oto);*> also formal -w nyw(a) (be-) 
sha'a she- ‘when’ and literary ny et ‘when’: 


bóker eHad yatsánu.. UNS TNN ^p3 
"One morning we went out... 


rádyo peking shider (be-)ota sha'a AYW AMINI) IPV 3»po PTI 
shirey am siniim D»YD Dy "vv 
‘Peking Radio was transmitting (at) that moment 
Chinese folksongs' 


et palash ha-oyev... Nn v55 ny 

time invaded the enemy... "When the enemy invaded...’ 

Of frequency. In phrases with 525 kol ‘every’ or 117 rov ‘most’, the preposition 

-3 be- can drop, as in (1, 2) below; it must drop for 55 kol + a number (3), but 
22 kol meaning ‘any’ requires -32 be- (4): 


(1) (be-)kol yom sheni yesh maHaze MNN v» w ov 55(3) 
‘On every Monday there's (a) play’ 


(2) (be-)rov ha-yamim hayta menamnémet 103030 NPI o» a3) 
‘On most (of) the days she'd doze’ 


(3) kol Hamesh dakot yesh monit Pn v^ mp^1 wan 55 
"Every five minutes there's (a) cab' 


(4) hu tsariH lavo be-Hol réga yi^ 533 N35 PAS NIN 
"He's due to come at any moment’ 


With Oy59 páam ‘time’, -3 be- is impossible (save for point-of-time, eg. 0y5a 
mwn ba-páam ha-shniya ‘for the second time") 


she’al kama peamim DAYI n2» INW 
"Ask several times’ 
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af páam en uga MW PN OVO 4N 

no time there-isn’t cake ‘There’s never any cake’ 

Of duration. For duration, extending either forwards or backwards, the prepo- 

sitions Tv133 bemésheH and nt ze or Nt mize are just optional, provided a 
time, such as 0?»n? yomdyim ‘two days’, is specified: 


yashánti (bemésheH) shavuot MPIV (TWI) »nv» 
I-slept (for) weeks ‘I slept for weeks’ 
kama zman at po? - (mize) Hédesh WTI (nt3) - ma NN yat nn» 
how-much time you here? - ‘How long have you been here? - 
(since) month A month’ 
dibarta bemésheH kol ha-kontsert Oo^X»pn 525 TVNI MYT 


you-spoke during all the concert 


Of time relationship. Phrases of the type n31vN^ oys páam rishona ‘(for 
the) first time’ take no preposition. An alternative is n131YUN^n Oy52 ba-páam 
ha-rishona (on-the time the first), with a preposition and definite but identical 
in meaning. A separate (casual) construction is !YuN^ ^27 davar rishon ‘first 
thing' etc: 


ani mitbayesh lomar zot ve-lo páam DYI N2! NNT W919 WINN ON 
rishona TW/N^ 

I'm ashamed to-say this and not time first ‘and not for the first time’ 

davar rishon badku oti ve-az... ANT OMN 3273 PWR 31 


thing first they-checked me and then... ‘First they checked me and then...’ 


Preposition + noun phrase 

Point of time ‘Co-temporal’ is usually expressed by -3 be-, e.g. 
^ayv/ntn ?3V 0192 be-yom sheni haze/she-avar 'this/last Monday‘ (on Mon- 
day the this/that passed), »3v ?»»2 bi-ymey sheni ‘on Mondays’, vv (nyv)a 
be-(sha'a) shesh ‘at six (o'clock). 


21.7.2 Syntax 


Function 
Time adjuncts generally qualify a predicate: 
hem tamid {ravim/kenim} {0099/0929} PON On 
"They're always (arguing/honest]' 
Adjuncts of specific time (not e.g. 1*0 tamid ‘always’) can also be predicate 
themselves, as in (1) below, and can by the same token qualify nouns (2): 


(1) matay ha-Hazarot, (ha-yom/kol sha’a}? 1(nyv 25/0vn] MRN Nnna 
when [are] the rehearsals, (today/every hour}? 


(2) saper al ha-mesiba etmol IANN naovonn 5y ^50 
tell about the party yesterday [- the party which was yesterday] 
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Frequency quantifiers 

na^n arbe ‘a lot’, n2 káma ‘how much’ and suchlike can generally 
be used like 0» y9 naan harbe peamim ‘often’ etc., though rarely with adjec- 
tives (see example (3)) or their derivatives (4): 


(1) aHshav ze kore yoter ANY AVP nm Pvy 
"Now it happens more’ 


(2) hu yoter miday étsel horav yon ISN OTD ^n» NIN 
*He's too much at his parents’ 


(3) ga *harbe naón* 
hi ayefa | be peamim wnys naan 75"» Wm 
"She's tired (*a lot/often}’ 
(4) *ze mishtane harbe naa nvn m* 


‘It changes a lot" 


Adverbial + -w she- 
"Duration since’ adjuncts can take a ‘dummy’ conjunction -W she-, 
when preceding the clause: 


{mi-ze/kvar} kama Hodashim (she-)hem OMY) o"vmn n2» {729/Ntn} 
shovtim onaw 
{for/already} several months (that) they’re ‘It’s several months that they’ve 
striking been striking’ 

Positioning 


Most time adjuncts can appear virtually anywhere except between 
subject and verb/adjective, and there too for emphasis - but the exceptions are 
important. (Naturally, the subtle forces of balance, context and emphasis also 
intervene) nawa be-shabat ‘on Saturday’ is typical; ‘A’ in the example marks 
where it will appear (with no special emphasis): 


lama ata ko’es? 1012 NNN Nd 
ki ^ bni kibel ^ doH-Hanaya^ AMIN NIT A 5»p»23 ^ 5 
“Why are you angry? Because ^ my son got ^ a parking ticket A’ 


This holds for place adjuncts too (21.8). As usual, longish adjuncts generally 
gravitate to either end of the clause Exceptions, listed under (a)-(e) below, 
mostly involve one-word adverbs. 

(a) Between subject and verb (or anywhere else): OY9 páam ‘once (upon a 
time)’, tN az ‘then [= at that time]’, ^ wy aHshav ‘now’, Tnn tamid ‘always’ 
and many others. 

(b) Somewhere before the verb: 45m téHef ‘soon’ (with present or future 
tense).28 

(c) Somewhere after the verb: 017119 mukdam ‘early’, ^nYN» meuHar ‘late’, 
v1nn meHadash ‘anew’, ^nv ,11W ,TYy od, shuv, yoter ‘ever again’, and the 
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quantifiers such as n3^n karbe ‘a lot’ (so too quantifiers of extent; see 21.3). 
(d) Initial: tN az ‘then [= after that]’. 
(e) Directly before the verb: p^ ,7 aH, rak ‘only just’, 07 térem ‘not yet’, 
11) od ‘still’ (c). 
All of these are unamenable to focusing, eg. negation. 

If the adverbial comes first, the verb can optionally come next (balance etc. 
permitting): 


ha-Hevra mekabélet... ..n23pn mann 
kvar ata e abélet ha-Hevra... “mann noapo 70 32 
the company receives... *Now already the company 
already now receives the company... receives..." 


Positioning vis-à-vis one another 
There is no general priority between various time adjuncts, eg. (all 
else being equal): 


be-Hol Hódesh ha-shana mwn wnn 223 
ha-shana be-Hol Hódesh wnn 223 mwn 
*There's an important conference (every month this year/this year 
every month}’ 


yesh kénes Hashuv awn 935 v^ 


Similarly when they are initial; but when one is initial and the other(s) else- 
where, the initial must be the most general (except for emphasis): 


kol yom yesh tsofar be-shesh VV23 ^9' w Dv 55 
GENERAL SPECIFIC ‘Every day there's a siren at six’ 
every day there's siren at six 


‘Tight’ time adjuncts 
Some verbs of occurence or duration take time adjuncts ‘tightly’, with- 
out pause, often because they require such an adjunct: 


be'od shavüa yaHul pésaH no5 ^n» yv Tiya 
in week will-fall Pesach ‘Pesach is in a week’ 
ha-tisa arHa sha’a "yv ND NWON 


‘The flight lasted (an) hour’ 


21.8 Place adverbials 


21.8.1 Form 
Place adverbials can have the following forms:? 


Special one-word adverb: tásnu lemáala n5yn?» noo 
we-flew upwards 


Adjective : .. gavóa ba-shamáyim orny m... 
... high in the sky 
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Noun phrase of distance : ... Élef kilométer WNP AN... 
.. 1000 km 

Preposition + noun phrase: ... le-sin pod... 
.. to China 

Preposition + place adverbial : ... le-sham DW... 
.. to there 


Special one-word adverbs. These have no distinctive form, eg. n9^N éfo ‘where’, 
n5 po ‘here’, 1°10 saviv ‘around’. Several idiomatically attach the prepositions 
-D mi-, -9 le- or the unstressed suffix n- -a to nouns, other prepositions or 
non-independent bases, eg. 319 Y mi-tsafon ‘in/from the North’, 599 mi-mul 
‘opposite’, NNNNA meaHor ‘behind’. 


Adjectives. Among the few adjectives used as place adverbs (and not agreeing 
with the subject) are pn^ raHok ‘far away’ and 719) namoH ‘low down’: 


tásnu namoH min ha-ragil MIN yo T NVV 
p. m.s. 
we-flew low than the usual “We flew lower than usual’ 


Noun phrases of distance Like duration adverbials (nyw n»n Hake sha'a ‘wait 
an hour’, 21.7.1), there are distance adverbials, usually a noun phrase of mea- 
sure Here there is no optional preposition like wna bemésheH ‘during’, just 
NN et where definite (just as in ‘echo adverbials’, 21.4.2): 


sa Hamishim kilométer ^unY»p WVAN yo 
*Go 50 kilometers' 
zog ha-méa mayl N ANNAN 

NIN nyo) 

nasáti et kol ha-déreH le-elat 2 T'Th 53 NR ONYO. 
I-went oM the 100 miles to Elat 

all the way 
ha-kli'im hayu neutsim Hatsi méter A *3 DIY) vn o»y5pn 
betoH ha-Homa mann nI 


the bullets were lodged half (a) metre in the wall 


Preposition + noun phrase All place adjuncts denoting location, ‘to’ or ‘from’ 
require a preposition (rarely, the suffix n- -a ) with any noun phrase The most 
general are -3 be- ‘at, in’, -5 le- *to'? and - 5 mi- ‘from’.?! 


Preposition * place adverbial. Permitted combinations are a rather arbitrary 
matter, eg. ND mi-kan ‘from here’ but not 1x5 71n2* *betoH kan (‘inside 
here), ..^^YnNn IN el meaHorey.. ‘to behind...’ but not .7011nN05* 
*le-meaHorey... (‘to behind..."). 
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21.8.2 Syntax 


Function 
Place adverbials can qualify a predicate, be predicates themselves, or 
modify nouns:? 


hu mesaHek ba-Huts ‘He plays outside’ yna pnw xm 
hu ba-Huts "He's outside’ yna xm 
ha-kise ba-Huts nirtav ‘The chair outside got wet’ 207) yna NWI 


Motion adverbials require a motion verb.” 


Positioning 
Place adjuncts (like time, 21.7.2) can appear - with or without pause 
- before the subject or after the verb etc., except for tight adjuncts (below); and 
there are no exceptions among the one-word adverbs. 
Relative positioning (of specific vis-à-vis general, place vs. time, verb when 
preceded by adjunct etc.) is as in 21.7.2. 


Tight place adjuncts 
Many verbs of motion or location take place adjuncts ‘tightly’, with- 
out pause, often because they require such an adjunct, eg. ^3 gar ‘live’, NNW 
shaha ‘stay’, »^»Nn matsuy 'situtated', yayann hitgaagéa ‘yearn’: 
bi-tHuma metsuyim rov ha-mekarke’in Prpa an e» manna 
‘In its area (are) situated most (of) the lands’ 
Apparently indistinguishable in sentence structure from ‘objects’ (ch.15), 
these are adverbials semantically; thus the appropriate interrogative word is 
NIN éfo ‘where’ or 1x5 /e’an ‘to where’.*4 


21.9 Status (‘as’) adverbials 
The prepositions ^1n2, -> ke-, betor ‘as’ introduce at least three 
related adjunct constructions: 


(1) ke-morim, anu mitnagdim D*T32nD DN 9999 
as teachers we object (‘as’ = qua) 
liglegu alay, ke-more 01223 PIy 02»? 


they-mocked at-me as [a] teacher 


(2) liglegu alay, ke-yéled 15:3 poy DMD 
they-mocked at-me, as [a] child (‘as‘ = ‘when’) 
(3) avádnu bishvilo ke-morim pn? Y»ava Tay 


we-worked for-him as teachers 


liglegu alay {ke-/ke-al} baHyan p»a {393/3} »»y NIVI 
they-mocked at-me {as/as at} [a] crybaby 
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This -> ke- is distinct from 19> kmo ‘like’ (whose formal alternative is also 
-> ke-) - and the appropriate ‘question word’ is not 1^N eH ‘how’. As in circum- 
stance adverbials (21.6) the noun identified in bold type here relates to and 
(where feasible) agrees with the object or the subject. 

Whereas constructions (1) and (2) are ‘loose adverbials’, capable of shifting 
around with pauses, construction (3) generally follows the verb ‘tightly’, without 
pause, like ‘tight’ time and place adverbials - it is tied to verbs of status. These 
may be (a) verbs of ‘having status’, eg. 73y avad ‘work’, 1p9?^n tifked ‘func- 
tion’, ntnnn AitHaza ‘masquerade’ - here it is subject-related; or (b) verbs of 
‘creating status’, eg. DNNN hityaHes ‘treat’, woanwn hishtamesh ‘use’, ^»13n 
higdir ‘define’, t»\2n hiHriz ‘proclaim’, NNa ra'a ‘view’, ana baHar ‘choose’: 
and of ‘attitude’, eg. 212 nn hitlonen ‘criticize’, N1>w shibaH ‘praise’ - here it 
is object-related (and when passivized it becomes subject-related) and can be 
expanded to a whole verb phrase:? 


ra'u trufa zo ke-potéret kama 7122 NIMA R non N^ 
ve-Hama baayot nvya3 no» 
"They saw this medicine as solving several problems" 
Some verbs let -> ke- interchange with -5 le- (notably ntnnn hitHaza ‘mas- 
querade as’, 13° mina ‘appoint as’, ana baHar ‘choose as’, awn Hashav 
‘regard as’) or even drop (vn»v shimesh ‘serve as’). 


An alternative to construction (3) with some verbs, if the object has preposi- 
tions other than nN et, is an object+object clause, as in: 


liglegu alav she-hu yéled péle N29 T NMW PIY NIVI 
they-mocked at-him that he’s child wonder “They mocked him as a wonder 
child’ 


Many verbs (including some taking nN et ) take object clauses without there 
being a preceding object noun such as 1?5y a/av : examples are NINN hitlonen 
‘complain’, 33 zaHar ‘remember’, NNa ra'a ‘see’. But this will not always do 
the same job as ‘as’ phrases - contrast: 


ra'u she-ani ga'on "They saw that I'm a genius' PNI NW W^ 

ra'u oti ke-ga'on "They saw me as a genius' NAD IMIN INA 
And some ‘as’ verbs require an object before a clause, eg. 352?» ligleg ‘mock’, 
On? riHem ‘pity’. 


21.10 Semi-adverbial datives 
Four types of dative, i.e -5 /e- phrases, are to be regarded as on the 
border between object and adverbial: they denote affectee, benefactee, possessor 
and ‘autonomous agent’. 
Affectee To denote the person (occasionally, the thing) tangentially affected by 
an action," the dative can be added between verb and object (if any). This 
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commonly serves to achieve a mention of an animate participant before the 
inanimate participant. It is a casual construction: 


liHláHta le-ishti et ha-mitbaH! INIVNN NN NWAI n22»5 

you've-dirtied to my-wife om the kitchen! “You’ve dirtied the kitchen for my 
wife!’ 

hu pataH li tik pn5 nnd NIN 


‘He opened a file against me’ 


hi nirdema lo 99 7077) Nn 

‘She fell asleep on him’ 

(i.e in his presence) 

Benefactee To denote the person benefitting from an action, the dative can 

be added after the verb (sometimes after the object), particularly typically 

benefactive verbs such as 177 rakad ‘dance’, j3?» nigen ‘play’, 7323 bana 
‘build’, 2v»3 bishel ‘cook’:*8 


hishkéti la-shaHen et ha-praHim DN DN NN 1205 


et ha-praHim la-shaHen 1295 wWMIN NN — 

for-the neighbour ow the flowers 

Fwatered oM the flowers for-the neighbour 
hu pataH li tik pn nnd NN 


‘He opened a file for me’ 
There may be different degrees of benefaction: 


hi mevashélet li 5 novàn uen 
‘She cooks for me (i.e to eat)’ 
hi mevashélet bishvili "3903 n»v3D wm 


*She cooks for me (i.e as a job)’ 
A pair of datives tends to be avoided: 


ulay tar'e li et ze le-édna MITI nm NN 5 nn PIN 
perhaps you'll-show to-me oM this to Edna 
‘Could you show it to Edna for me’ 


Possessor. When reference is made to part of someone's body (whether as sub- 
ject, object or adverbial), casual usage tends to specify whose body by the dative, 
occasionally by the possessive (?9W sheli ‘my’, 19W shelo ‘his’ etc.). Formal 
usage requires possessive suffixes, as in 13023 bitno ‘his stomach’. The dative 
comes between verb and object (if any), thus again mentioning the animate par- 
ticipant ahead of the inanimate:? 


yaakov sirek le-aHoto et ha-se'ar ^"y"vn NN NNN pv apy? 
Yaakov combed to his-sister om the hair ‘Yaakov combed his sister’s hair’ 


histakalti le-Hana ba-enayim O»»ya3 ron? *n2»non 
I-Iooked to Hana in-the eyes ‘I looked Hanna in the eyes’ 
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Autonomous agent. Particularly, but not exclusively, in formal Hebrew, the 
reflexive dative serves to emphasize the autonomy of an action, especially with 
verbs“ of movement and stationary or engrossed activity. The reflexive uses the 
ordinary, non-reflexive pronoun, unlike objects; but unlike adverbials, including 
the other datives in this section, the ‘autonomy dative’ cannot be focused or 
emphasized. It is thus like a suffix, indeed a ‘subject suffix’ highlighting that 
the subject is his ‘own free agent’: 


ha-tsofe nimnem lo Y» 099») nown 
the scout was-dozing to-him "The scout was dozing away’ 
she-teleH la! "n Tonw 
that she-go to-her “Away with her!’ 


FURTHER READING 

Agmon-Fruchtman 1980, 1984; Amit 1976; Avineri 1962; Azar 1977: ch.5; Ben-Asher 1972: ch.2; 
Berman 1978: 10.4, 1980b, 1982a, b; Blau 1957, 1973; Chayen & Dror 1976: ch.7; Friedman 1971; 
Glinert 1974; Kaddari 1985; Lerner 1976; Mackenzie 1978; Ornan 19792: 5.12, ch.6; Ravid 1977; 
Ring 1971; Rosén 1962, 1966a: ch.3, 1977: 134; Rubinstein 1970, 1971; Sadka 1977, 1978, 1981; 
Schwarzwald 1976b, 1977a. ` 


22. Focus adverbs 


22.1 Introduction 
Focus adverbs are a small class of words expressing such ‘logical’ rela- 
tionships as ‘also, even, especially, either, only, at least’, and focusing on (i.e 
stressing) individual words, phrases or clauses - or occasionally even on the 
whole sentence! Examples are: 


ra'ínu sham gam atsmot pilim D?»5 nyoxy Q3 OV IPN 

we-saw there also bones elephants *We also saw elephant bones there' 

laHen, aH tiv’i ha-davar she.. .U IAM YAY TN ,12» 

therefore, only natural the fact that... ‘Therefore it is only natural that...’ 

bikshu rak she-naHrish WIN p^ wp 
CLAUSE 


they-asked only that we-keep-quiet "They only asked that we keep quiet 


nirshámti, rak she-lo shilámti ^no02v NIV f^ novo» 
I-registered, only that not I-paid ‘I registered, only I didn’t pay’ 


They tend to stand close to the word etc. on which they focus - even in speech, 
where intonation already shows what is being stressed. Indeed, Hebrew quite 
generally indicates stress by special word order on top of special intonation (see 
ch. 37): 


atsmot pilim ra'íta? IWNI 09979 n»oxy 
bones elephants you-saw? *Did you see elephant bones? 


22.2 Form and meaning 
Focus adverbs have no distinctive shape, and are not productively 
coined. Notable examples, grouped by semantic type, are given below (r = for- 
mal, c = casual). 


Additive: 

DA gam, )2 D) gam ken (o, QN af v, ...N°N/ NIN AN ,..N^n/N1n OA gam 
hu/hi etc., af hu/hi etc. P) ‘also, even’. 

12) ve-Hen ‘and also’. 

19°9N afilu, 19) ve-lu (F) ‘even’ (see 22.5) 
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Restrictive (‘only’): 

p^ rak? IN aH (, p^? TN aH ve-rak «», 1322 bilvad (p, 135 levad (? 
7117232/1122 levadi/levadHa r) etc. (agrees with the noun it focuses on), or a 
combination of any negator with NON éla ‘but’ p: 


lo matsáti éla shnáyim DY NIN ^nNND NI 
not I-found but two ‘I only found two’ 
Specific: 
nyn bimyuHad, 11n»»3 beyiHud * ‘especially’. 
NPT dávka’ ‘of all things/people, precisely’, e.g. ^ov wp dávka shamir 
‘Shamir of all people’. 
"D Ny(1) (be-Jatsmi® ‘myself (emphatic), ‘as for myself, »oxy»wvo ke-she-le- 
atsmi ‘as for myself’ (F), (both agree with focused noun, thus Ny atsma 'her- 
self etc.). 
NNN- VN- -ani/-ata etc.’ e) ‘own’, as in: 


artsénu-ánu DN-DNaÓN 
land-our we ‘our own land’ 


Essential: 
N91) gufa (fF), 191 gufo etc. (Ff) (agrees with focused noun) ‘proper’: 


ha-maamar gufo ‘the article proper’ 150 WON 


nins» lefaHot ‘at least’. 
N5 lo ‘not’.® 


A fortiori (‘all the more so’): 
793) nn» NNN Jy ,12v 93 w? lo kol she-ken, al aHat kama ve-Hama (Ff), as 
in: 


be-ásya... u-ve-áfrika lo kol she-ken yw 25 ND NPN) PONI 
'In Asia... and how much more so in Africa' 
Correlatives: 
1.2.97 ,...0909) ...03 gam... (ve-)gam..., hen... ve-hen ‘both... and...’ P; 
ONI LON ,...92909) ...992 ben... (u-)ven..., im... ve-im... ‘whether... or...” c; 
ON sr IN 0... 0... “either... or...) N93... NO do... ve-lo... ‘neither... nor...’. 


22.3-6 FOCUS ON PART OF A SENTENCE 


22.3 Focus on what? 
Most focus adverbs can focus on any part of speech occupying any 
position, e.g.: 


rak mimHatot levanot mutarot mamn 739 MOMIN p^ 
EEES 
FOCUS ADJ FOCUS 


only hankies white are-allowed ‘Only white hankies are allowed’ 
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kaH gam et ha-késef ha-katan ba-kufsa ngaa Yopn 902n nN c1 np 
N PHRASE i FOCUS 
FOCUS 


‘Also take the small change in the box’ 


and even on a pronoun suffixed to a preposition:? 


yaru alav (bilvad/levado/af huj {NIN 4N/1132/1323) VIY v» 
PRONOUN 
they-shot at-him {alone /also} 


Clauses too can undergo focus: 


afilu im nisog... ..3393 ON IPIN 
CLAUSE 
even if we-withdraw... 


hitsiu gam she-ashaker ^D'UNV Di WIN 
CLAUSE 
they-proposed also that I-lie 


More than one per clause is conceivable: 


yéter ha-atarim she-ba-galil af hem pn 4N Dav o^nNn m 
heHélu lif'ol gam ba-Hóref AANI e) 5,95 nn 
‘The other sites in the Galilee too began operating in winter too’ 


hu eyno aHra'i éla le-aHzaka bilvad 412353 NPINN? NIN ONTNN IVN NIN 
‘He is only responsible for maintenance alone’ 


Restrictions 
There are a few restrictions on focus (and many on positioning the 
focus adverb - see 22.4). 
The only focus adverbs to focus on possessive suffixes are the hyphenated 
personal pronouns, and this is their only use as focus adverbs:!° 


mishpaHti-ani family-me I ‘my own family’ »)N-nnovn 
Tomou R7 NA 

baayotav-hu problems-him he ‘his own problems’ NY-vPn»ya3 
A PRONOUN A oh NU 


The following focus only on definite nouns: focus adverbs incorporating a 
pronoun agreeing with a preceding noun, e.g. NIN 4N af Au ‘also’, 1719 levado 
‘alone’, 130 Ny atsmo ‘oneself, 191) gufo ‘proper’, and Nin- -hu ‘one’s own’; 
thus: 


yisrael levada nishala Israel alone was-asked MINV) 7135 INW 
but not: l 


*horim levadam (vbilvad) nishalu WNW (1323»/) 0135 O17" 
INDEF 
parents alone were-asked 
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Items focusing only on noun/preposition/adverb phrases are ,)2¥ 925 N9 
nn21 NN NNN 5y lo kol she-ken, al aHat káma ve-Háma ‘all the more so’. 
An item focusing only on verbs or adjectives is TN aH ‘only’, thus: 


isuk ze aH mevazbez et zmana TOt NN tàt3D TN nt pry 
"This activity only wastes her time’ 


and not: 
*isuk ze hino aH masve nmon TM wn nt p'oy* 
(‘This activity is only (a) cover’) 


p^ rak and 12324 bilvad (not 1N aH etc.) can go with numerals to denote ‘no 
more than’, eg. 71292 ^on NNN méa méter bilvad ‘100m. only’. See 22.4.3 for 
positioning, and 8.13 for other words (non-focusing) that qualify numerals, 
denoting ‘roughly, more than, barely’ etc. 


22.4 Positioning 


22.4.1 Outline: focusing from close up 
Focus adverbs can, and most tend to, appear alongside the word(s) 


in focus: 
gam mifalénu orez teenim ONNAN NN 1999 D) 
also our-factory packs figs ‘Our factory too packs figs’ 
mifalénu gam orez teenim DINN NIN D) DIYAN 
Our-factory also packs figs ‘Our factory also packs figs’ 
mifalénu orez gam teenim DNNN DAMN »n2y3D 
our-factory packs also figs ‘Our factory packs figs too’ 


However, in negative sentences focus adverbs readily go with the ‘negative’ word 
rather than just with the word being focused: 


hu {gam/afilu} lo ohev et makartni 2207p NN IMN NP {19°9N/DA} NIN 
he even not likes om makartni ‘He doesn't even like Macartney’ 
hu lo ohev {gam/afilu} et makartni HVP NN {199N/D)} IMN NI NIN 
he not likes even om makártni *He doesn’t even like Macartney’ 
. » 
eyno rak osek be-yahalomim DWI PE p Ves 
eyno osek rak p^ PDI IPN 


not only deals 


with diamonds ‘It doesn’t only deal with diamonds’ 
not deals only 


Furthermore, focus adverbs incorporating a pronoun occur anywhere after the 
focused word (by virtue of the referring pronoun) - except 1729/7419 
levad/levado ‘alone’, which thus (example (3)) avoids confusion with 171295 
levado *unaided' (example (4)): 
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(1) ha-méleH (be-)atsmo tsaHak pns vaxy(a) 120n 


(2) ha-méleH tsaHak be-atsmo 103y3 pns TINN 
‘The king himself laughed’ 


(3) hu levado noheg in 1135 NIN 
*He alone drives' 


(4) hu noheg levado 1135 inp NIN 
‘He drives by himself 


Moreover, in casual usage (especially) other focus adverbs too can operate 'at a 
distance’:!! 


ha-mifal {rak/gam} orez tapuHim O»n13n MN (01/71) 2yonn 
‘The factory {only/also} packs apples’ 


yibáshti et ha-kosiyot gam ken y DA nvow»nnN ^nvai» 
‘I dried the glasses also’ 


In general, where ambiguity of focus is a danger, the adverb is presumed to 
focus on the nearest appropriate word. 


22.4.2 Before or after the focused item? 
Here as so often, there is no semantic basis for the positioning of 
individual words: the table below illustrates the pattern. 


Examples 
Only preceding the focused word : 
af ‘also’ qN 
pm TN TN ,p^ IY p TN von pwnn 
rak, aH, aH ve-rak ‘only’ | ha-méshek mevusas aH ve-rak al... 
‘The economy is based only on...’ 
lo ‘no’ N2 


All correlatives 


Only following the focused word : 
gam ken ‘also’ po 
bilvad, levad ‘only’ 735 ,71323|avur naHim bilvad ‘For invalids only’ 13253 o>) ^y 


All pronoun-incorporating 
adverbs: levado 1125, 
afhu NNN 


Preceding or following the focused word : 
gam ‘also’ o)! | ata gam ba/gam ata ba? INI NNN O)/INI Q3 NNN 
*Are you coming too?’ 
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afilu ‘even’ yon! 
dávka ‘precisely’ — wp 
beyiHud , iall ,mn»a? 
bimyuHad *5P€Clà Y anya 
lefaHot ‘atleast’ | mno» 


lo kol she-ken yv 5D ND 
0025) 32 NNN dy 
al aHat kama ve-Hama 
‘all the more so’ 


Notes: 





Examples 
zéhu, ze gam!/zéhu, gam ze! IM 93 N/a Nt ant 
‘This is it, that too!’ 


lo ratsiti litsHok afilu 

not I-wanted to-laugh even 
lo ratsiti afilu litsHok 
Transl. for both: 


IDAN pins? MYI ND 


PINY? IPIN VND NI 
‘I didn’t even want to laugh’ 


lama baHar davka be-varod? 
why he-chose precisely pink? 
lama baHar be-varod davka? 
Transl. for both: 


rmma NPT ANI n5 


INPIVT TINA ani no5 
“Why did he choose pink?’ 


lefaHot be-inyan ze efshar le.. 

at-least in matter this one may... 
be-inyan ze, lefaHot, efshar le.. ...5 Wwon ,mn2a5 ,nt ya 
Transl. for both: ‘In this matter at least one may...’ 


..2 WON nt )?»3y3 mna5 


! This follows only in casual usage 
? In initial position, Tn1»33 bimyuHad means ‘just’: qawa 1nvna3 NNI báti 
bimyuHad bishvileH ‘I came just for you’. 


22.4.3 Restrictions on positioning 
N5 lo ‘not’ must precede the verb, if any, as in (1) below - unless the 
focus explicitly involves contrast, i.e ‘not mice but rats’, in which case, as in 
(2,3), it may instead precede the focused words: 


(1) hu lo ko'es aláyiH 
he not is-angry at-you 


(2) hu lo ko'es aláyiH éla alay 
he not is-angry at-you but at-me 


(3) hu ko'es lo aláyiH éla alay 
he is-angry not at-you but at-me 


PIY voy» NI NIN 
"He's not angry at you’ 


?2y NON PIY oy? NINN 
‘He’s not angry at you but at me’ 


*2y NON PIY NI oy» NIN 
"He's not angry at you but at me' 


Similarly, N5 /o must precede the verb when part of the NIN...N9 lo...éla ‘only’ 
construction - here N5N éla (ordinarily = ‘but rather’) is not contrastive: 
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hem lo hisigu éla heskem Helki PIN o»un NON vn NI on 
they not reached but agreement partial *They only reached a partial agree- 
ment 


This construction, strictly speaking, involves any negator (ch.29), even ?53 bli 
*without'; and there must be some item intervening between its two components 
(as if to give the negator something to negate), even just a suffix: 


hu eyno éla mashle atsmo Wy n2VD NON IWR NIN 
he is-not-surrix but deluding himself ‘He is only deluding himself 
*hu lo éla hishla atsmo MYY NWN NON NI NIN 
he not but deluded himself (‘He was only deluding himself) 


Crossing into noun phrases etc. 

Focus adverbs can be conceived of as issuing from some central point 
to the various parts of the sentence, and they encounter obstacles - they cannot 
usually ‘cross’ into noun phrases or preposition phrases: 


baHanu gam yeladim du-leshoniyim D?»?21V2711 OTD? DA NA 
N PHR "They also tested bilingual children' 

they-tested also children bilingual 

and not: 
*baHanu yeladim gam du-leshoniyim o»39?711 Oa 07» »n3* 
they-tested children also bilingual 

Similarly: 
daber afílu al ze Tw Sy 15ox ^21 
speak even about that 
*daber al afilu ze nt 9999N Sy TIT" 


speak about even that 


A result of this is the distinction between 4N af as a focus adverb (= ‘even‘) and 
as a negative determiner (= ‘no’; see ch. 9): 


af be-iton ‘even in (a) newspaper’ ynya 9x 
be-af iton ‘in no newspaper’ yny 9x3 


22.5 Syntactic restrictions 
Three (formal) focus adverbs introduce apposed words or clauses, the 
first two always and the third usually: 


ve-lu ‘even’ "m 
i ve-im ‘ . DN) 

im... o * whether...or... "ON DN 
ben... (u)ven... *whether...or...' «PAN... Pa 


121 velu (related to -) ve- ‘and’ plus hypothetical 15 /u ‘if’; cf. 32.11.2) is strictly 
hypothetical and may be rendered 'even if it be..', unlike the other word for 
‘even’ 19°9N afilu: 
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ha’im yesh sikuy, velu ha-kal beyoter,...? 1.,^nv3 IPN 91 NVO v ONN 
‘Is there a chance, even the slightest,...?’ 


keHol she-ha-mitsva heHraHit yoter, m» PHN mwponv 555 
{ben/im} mitsad ha-adam, Jo TNn TSN (ON/y3) 
(ben/im/oj mitsad ha-makom DIPAN TSN (W/ON/y3) 
{u-ven/ve-im/o} mitsad ha-zman,... m PAT TY {N/ONV/ yay 


‘The more the precept is essential, whether in terms of man or in terms of 
place or in terms of time,...' 


By contrast, ...YN...!N 0...0... 'either...or...' and other correlatives (see 22.6) are 
not limited to apposition: 


hishtamesh o (*im) be-neft o be-peHam ONA IN 05233 (ON*) IN vonun 

"Use either oil or coal’ 

A more general restriction is that when the focused noun is unsaid, focus is 
impossible - thus ruling out the following relative clause:!? 


*dov, she-gam (vshe-gam hu) ahav dikduk... PYTT INN (NIN vv) ov ,31* 

Dov, that also (vthat also he) liked grammar (‘Dov, who also liked grammar’) 
Conversely, there is nothing to stop one focusing on a focus adverb itself, eg. 
negating, questioning or otherwise emphasizing 1322 , p3 rak, bilvad ‘only’, 
Np1 dávka ‘precisely’, and 19¥y(1) (be-Jatsmo ‘oneself. x5 lo ‘not’ too is 
questioned and emphasized. Thus: 


lo rak yisra'el éla... NIN INW p^ NI 
‘not only Israel but..." 


22.6 Correlatives: ...3...03 gam..ve.. ‘both...and...’, ...1N...9N 0...0... 
‘either...or...’ etc. 
*Correlative focus adverbs' focus in series, usually in pairs, on (con- 
joined) words or phrases; some examples are listed below. 
N23... N2 lo... ve-lo... ‘neither...nor...’ (lit. ‘not...and not...’), when following 
the verb, comes in addition to the usual N5 lo ‘not’ which precedes the verb 
(see also ch. 29): 


i f > 
alt lo rotse lo ezra ve-lo raHamim DANI ND) mty NI nn N2 IN 
eynéni »»N 
I not want not help and not pity ‘I want neither help nor pity’ 


lo rómi lo yavan ve-lo kartago hitsliHu.. WIT mp NI y NI OMN NF 
not Rome not Greece and not Carthage succeeded... 


-.DA()... 02 gam...(ve-)gam... *both...and...' is literally ‘also...and also’ - but 
here the two 0) gam relate to one another and not to the foregoing; -) ve ‘and’ 
can drop formally: 
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DNI »n5 821) OTD nmm Ba nix» n5» €) OND Nd... 
..lehilaHem gam ke-kóaH mutsnaH, gam bi-neHita me-ha-yam, 
(ve-)gam ke-Heyl raglim 
*...to fight both as a paratroop force, and by seaborne landing, 
and as infantry' 


enmnys]n Aen...ve-hen... ‘both...and...” is used only correlatively. As for 
-N.N 0...0... 'either...or...", although single 1N o is the conjunction ‘or’ and 
not a focus adverb (thus: ^^»sn 83 Nn Au gam metsayer ‘he also paints’, and 
not ^» 5D IN N3n* *hu o metsayer ‘he or paints’), correlative ...1N...1N 0...0... 
is strictly a focus adverb:!* 
shvi o im dálya o im lióra TINI DY IN MIT DY IN PAY 
sit either with Dalya or with Liora 
In all the above, the second of the pair can be tagged to the end of the sentence 
(as is common with conjoined phrases, see ch. 35): 


lo ha-mishtara huzaka ve-lo ha-tsava NASM ND) npynm novnn NI 
not the police was-called and not ‘Neither the police were called nor 
the army the army’ 


30)... 72 ben...(u)ven... and ...(ONY/YN)...ON im...{o/ve-im} ‘whether... 
or...' are used only correlatively, the latter only in apposition (see 22.5). 


22.7 Focus on whole sentences: (2^ rak ‘only’, -wW N5 lo she- ‘not that...’ 
Certain types of focus adverb, initial in a sentence, can focus on the 
whole sentence rather than on individual words - setting it against the adjoining 
discourse They are thus equivalent to ‘link adverbs’ (ch. 24), whose only role is 
to signal the logical ties between sentences, eg. 1271025 kmo-Hen ‘likewise’. 
‘Also’: 


gam co 
baali be-Hul ve- gam ken  aHoti Hola MIMO OMAN joi 52^"nà^5»y3i 
af qN 


‘My husband (is) abroad and also 
[= moreover] my sister (is) ill’ 
‘Only’: -w pa rak she- ‘only’,5-v 1323 1t ND, -W p^ N5 lo rak she,'* lo zo 
bilvad she-" (F) ‘not only’: 
eten lo laléHet be-ratson, rak she-hu NNW p^ sua n2»5 55 NN 
aHshav Hole.. NIN PVY 
‘I will allow him to go willingly, only [= however] 
he is now ill...’ 


{lo rak/lo zo bilvad} she-kayom yesh harbe 7277 v» OPV {7292 R N2/pn NI} 


zugot tseirim éla... ..N9N D'*vysN MN 
not only that nowadays there-are many ‘Not only are there nowadays many 
couples young but... young couples but..." 


‘Not’: -w N9 lo she- ‘not that’ (c): 


lo she-ani rotse leayem aval... ..22N DYNI AYN WNW NI 
Not that I want to-threaten but... 
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The two foregoing types are the only focus adverbs to allow (and require) -v 
she-; there is no -w O2* *gam she- (‘also that’) or -w n3n95*5* *lefaHot she- (‘at 
least that’):'8 

‘At least’ (not only initial) : 


bo neleH. ha-géshem nifsak lefaHot mN puo) ovn. 125 NII 
*Let's go. The rain's stopped at least 
'Either...or...' : 
0 she-hu rav o she-hu tsoréaH NWS NNW IN 35 NNW IN 
or that he quarrels or that he yells ‘Either he quarrels or he yells’ 


The double -w she- is obligatory (see note 15).!9 The second clause can be 
reduced to a mere tagged phrase: 


o she-hu yada o she-at NNU YN YP NNW IN 
either that he knew or that you ‘Either he knew or you did’ 


22.8 Focus on a camouflaged subordinate clause: 15°9N afilu ‘even if’ etc. 
Four focus adverbs are also used like prepositions introducing a 
clause; they are 19°9N afilu ‘even’, 9N af‘even’, 7191202 bimyuHad ‘especially’ 
and 13n»»3 beyiHud ‘particularly’. Examples and forms are listed here 
15°9N afilu ‘even if: 
afilu kol ha-olam yits’ak,... PYM DIN 55 IPIN 
‘Even if all the world screams,..." 


-W 1225N afilu she- ‘even though’ (i.e ‘even with the fact that’): 


ani meHayeH elav afilu she-enéni ))»NV IPIN YIN TYNN ON 
sovel oto IMR 9210 
‘I smile at him even though I can't stand him" 
-W 4N af she- ‘even though’. 
>> QN af ki ‘even though’. 
-W 119023 bimyuHad she- ‘particularly as’: 


ma im yiyu sufot reamim, bimyuHad TPN DAYI mov PT DON M 
she-ba ha-Hóref? "onn Naw 
"What if there are thunderstorms, particularly as 
winter's coming?’ 

-wW Tin??3 beyiHud she- ‘particularly as’. 
These four focus adverbs are focusing on a camouflaged adverbial clause (‘if, 
despite, as’). 19?5N afilu here is to be contrasted with 19?5N afilu ‘even’ which 
focuses on a noun, as in example (2); the former tends to be followed directly 

by the verb, as in (1): 

(1) afilu yitsaku Haveray.... . PAIN PYV IDIN 
‘Even if my friends scream, ...’ 


(2) afilu Haveray yitsaku Yyy? NIN Y»5N 
‘Even my friends will scream’ 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1981: 138f; Blau 1966: 45,66; Chayen & Dror 1976: 142; Glinert 1978: 61. 


23. Disjunct adverbials 


23.1 Introduction 
Disjuncts are ‘fringe adverbials’. In terms of sentence structure, they 
are typically ‘parenthetical’. Semantically, their main role is to evaluate a sen- 
tence or one’s intentions in producing it - from three angles: 


Truth disjunct : PIT MONN 
ulay ze medabek ‘Maybe it’s catching’ 
Comment disjunct : yvp nm payas 
le-tsaari, ze karüa "Unfortunately it's torn' 
Manner of speaking disjunct : TYI DN PWN 
ishit, ani be’ad ‘Personally, I’m in favour’ 


However, a few disjuncts have a somewhat different role semantically, eg. 
...n125* lamrot... ‘despite..’; see 23.5. 

As with all adverbial types, *disjunct' denotes a specific role in sentence mean- 
ing and structure - filled by (1) a single word, (2) a phrase, or (3) a clause: 


(1) ishit, ani be'ad 193 ON , Suv N 
‘Personally, I'm in favour’ 


(2) be-ófen ishi, ani be'ad TYI ON PWN JOINS 
‘Personally, I’m in favour’ 


(3) lomar laH be-Henut, ani be’ad TWI ON ,n5333 15 W919 

"To put it candidly, I'm in favour’ 

This chapter deals with words (‘adverbs’) and phrases. For disjuncts as clauses, 

see chapter 32 (especially 32.1 and 32.12). For an overview of adverbials other 
than disjuncts, see 21.1. Contrast particularly with ‘link adverbials' (ch. 24). 


23.2. TYPES OF DISJUNCT 
Most disjuncts are found in any position vis-d-vis subject, verb and object (balance and 
emphasis permitting); exceptions will be noted. Many disjuncts can potentially be 
marked off by pause or comma, i.e they are phonetically as well as semantically *on 
the sidelines’. 


23.2 Truth disjuncts 
Truth disjuncts evaluate the likelihood of a sentence being true, in 
terms of (1) how definite? (ranging from ‘undoubtedly’ to ‘in no way’) and (2) 
in whose opinion? Since an exhaustive list and a precise translation of the vari- 
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ous truth, comment and ‘manner of speaking’ disjuncts is beyond the scope of 
this book, examples will be given in context. 


Examples of truth disjuncts 


hem avaryanim pliliyim beheHlet v5nn3 05959 o»»^3y on 
"They're certainly criminal offenders' 


hu bétaH putar ^00) NVA NIN 
‘Sure he's been sacked’ 


hu bétaH putar 019 Nea NIN 
*He's probably been sacked’ 


he beemet yotser araHim WIW AY NANI Nm 
‘He really creates values’ 


beHayay she-ani mefaHed 1n90 NV »n3 
‘Am I scared! 
uvda, ze po'el Dyin mt Tay 


‘The fact is - it works’ 


hagdarat tnu’a omnam titaHen, aH... TN PIPN DIN NYDN mmn 
“Defining a vowel is admittedly possible, but...’ 


ve-aHen, tsadakti NPTY JON) 
“And indeed, I was right’ 


halo ani makir otHa TN TIN IN NON 
‘I know you after all’ 


hu met ke'ilu YN no NIN 
*He is dead, so as to speak’ 


gam ba-maHatsit ha-shniya kmo 32323 yn MyYNNA DA 
nirata ba-migrash rak kvutsa aHat NNN NYP Pr w 03 ANN 
‘Even in the second half only one team as it were could be seen on the pitch’ 


ha'im barHu o shéma neHtefu NOON) NAW YN INA ONN 
‘Did they flee or else were they seized?’ 


ledaatam shel ha-shnayim, tsriHot MDs ovn ow onyTd 
ha-rashuyot lehitarev a^ynn? MWIN 
‘According to both, the authorities must intervene’ 


Form of truth disjuncts 
Truth disjuncts have no distinctive form. Many are also used for other 
purposes, eg. 122 kmo also means ‘like’ and »»N1 beHayay ‘good heav- 
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ens", but Hebrew has no regular means of creating new disjuncts.! miva 
batuaH ‘certain(ly)’ is one of the few adjectives also used as disjunct (see also 
v1v9 pashut ‘simply’ in 23.4) and can be qualified:* 


hi kim'at batüaH be-Hufsha nvawna MYI VYN vn 
f.s. m.s. 
she almost certain on holiday ‘She’s almost certainly on holiday’ 


Syntax of truth disjuncts 

Position . A few truth disjuncts are restricted in position, for reasons 
apparently unconnected with their meaning. These particular disjuncts are 
mostly ‘integrated’ into the sentence, with no pause or comma. 

Clause-initial truth disjuncts include: »»n3 beHayay ‘really’, N97 halo ‘after 
all’, Nov shéma ‘perhaps’,? WON efshar ‘perhaps’; initial or within the clause: 
nva nva bétaH, bataH 'certainly/probably'; directly preceding the verb: 2 
ken 'certainly',* wnn mamash ‘really’, 15925 kmo ‘as it were’; and within the 
clause or final: 19»N> ke'ilu ‘as it were’. n 'T33y uvda ‘the fact is’ and NAN 
(1333) emet (naHon) ‘admittedly’, both clause-initial, are followed by either a 
colon or a comma. 


The - v »x'11?à bevaday she- construction 

For emphatic »N 1T11(3) (be)vaday ‘certainly’ and 13102 kamuvan ‘of 
course' to occur in initial position, one generally appends what is apparently the 
conjunction -V she-, although this has little in common with that conjunction 
(see below): 


bevaday she-Hankan hu yesod TY? NIN jonv^NTM3 

'Of course nitrogen is an element 

The same holds for niva ,nva bétaH, batüaH ‘certainly/probably’, n^25n3 

beheHraH ‘inevitably’, Yna ,nnNa beemet, beHayay ‘really’, 15v 5220 mikol 

sheken *all the more so'. Two non-emphatic disjuncts, which allow an optional 

-W she-, are NNS) ke-nir'e ‘apparently’ and y11°> ka-yadüa ‘as is well- 
known’: 


ke-nir'e she-ha-nura nisrefa nd Ww) MNV nNx25 

‘Apparently the bulb has gone’ 

Though superficially resembling the widespread ‘predicate + subordinate clause’ 

construction, as in (1), the truth disjunct+-w she- is a law unto itself - it can be 
inserted (casually) in mid-sentence, directly preceding the predicate: 


(1) barur she-ha-nura nisrefa now) AVY ANA] 
“(It is ) clear that the bulb has gone’ 


(2) aba shelo bevaday (she-)rotse laazov ANY? NYY) oNTNA YW NAN 
father his certainly (that) wants to-quit ‘His father certainly wants to quit’ 


(3) ani beemet (she-)lo mevin ota NMN PIN NW) NINA ON 
I really (that) not understand her ‘I really don’t understand her’ 
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Free-standing truth disjuncts 

Truth disjuncts denoting certainty, probability, ‘apparently’ as well as 
»21N ulay ‘perhaps’ and 1139812 birtsinut ‘seriously’ (virtually a truth disjunct) 
can stand alone, often as answers or questions: 


smeHim? - bétaH ‘Happy? - Sure" noa - rD»nov 
smeHim? - kenir'e ‘Happy? - Apparently.’ TNA - 'D»nov 
Ham! - be-emet? ‘It’s hot! - Really?’ INNA - on 
Ham! - birtsinut? ‘It’s hot! - Seriously? mysa - on 


Double verb constructions 

Literary Hebrew can convey future certainty by *double verb' con- 
structions: (a) indeclinable gerund + future tense verb, eg. N13? N12 bo yavo 
‘come it will’; (b) future + gam + future; eg. N13? DA N12? yavo gam yavo ‘come 
it will’. 


23.3 Comment disjuncts 
Comment disjuncts embroider a statement with a comment on its 
impact, desirability, or the way in which it is known - often taking its ‘truth’ for 
granted, unlike ‘truth disjuncts’ in 23.2. 


Examples of comment disjuncts 


be-oto yom pagash le-tadhemato INBATNS W OY mua 
et kraus MINIP NN 
"That day he met Kraus to his horror’ 


ha-metsi'ut, le-tsaari, hayta shona AW nmn Pwd NR yan 
‘Reality, regrettably, was otherwise’ 


le-marbe ha-pli’a he’ira bat-tsHok PINS-Na AYNN ANON N39 
et panav pio NN 
‘Amazingly, a smile lit up his face’ 


eni tovéa Halila she-yiye adiv DIN MMV n5»*5n YNN IPN 
‘I’m not demanding, perish the thought, that he be polite’ 


hu mistapek be-manganon PMI PINON wm 
metsumtsam, ka-amur MANI ,ONDND 
"He makes do with a reduced apparatus, as stated’ 


Semantically, most comment disjuncts are equivalent to nouns or adjectives 
(predicating the clause): 
le-haftaati, hi HiyHa = ze she-hi NNV nm = MYN NPN PNYNINI 
HiyHa garam li hafta’a nynon I 00 n»»n 
"To my surprise, she smiled’ = ‘That she smiled caused me surprise’ 


ha-menayot yatsivot, be-ófen lo tsafuy = -O45N NO DNI MVY PNN 
ze she-ha-menayot yatsivot lo tsafuy 98 NI ma nv3onv nt 
"Shares are unexpectedly steady’ = ‘That shares are steady is unexpected’ 
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Two other, more productive alternatives to comment disjuncts are: 


ha-maftia (ba-davar) hu she.. ..U NIN (373) y»nonn 
the surprising (in-the thing) is that... 


ma she-maftia hu she.. ..U NIN y^n9nv nn 
what that surprising is that... 


Both : 

"What's surprising (about it) is that...’ (= surprisingly,...’) 

Another, common equivalent to most comment disjuncts of the type MNN 
ka-amur ‘as stated’ is a whole clause (see 32.6): 


b 
kfi she-tsafuy, hu.. Nm ON a 
kmo mə 


“As is expected, he..' 
Form of comment disjuncts 
To express ‘impact’, Hebrew has three constructions, limited to a 
small set of nouns or adjectives® (except in ‘creative’ styles): 
-9 le + abstract construct noun: 


le-aHzavata ‘to her disappointment’ nnatow? 
le-simHat aviv *to his father's pleasure' yan nnov5 


132209 le-marbe or m3239 le-marbit + abstract (definite) noun:’ 


le-marbe ha-tsáar *regrettably' ^óysn naiwa25 
le-marbit ha-mazal ‘luckily’ dean span 


191N3 be-ófen or NINI be-óraH (F) + adjective:* 


be-ófen paradoksáli *paradoxically' »20251125 JAMN 
be-óraH lo tsafuy *unexpectedly* OY ND nna 


However, to express ‘the way in which something is known’, Hebrew employs 
the construction ka ‘as’ + passive participle on a fairly productive scale:° 


ka-mudgam ‘as illustrated’ onm 
ka-nizkar ‘as mentioned’ 525025 
ka-mutsa ‘as proposed’ ysm 


In addition, a motley of other expressions act as comment disjuncts, eg. 
'n T)^3 baruH hashem ‘thank Heaven’, y^n95n2 be-maftia ‘surprisingly’. 


Syntax of comment disjuncts 
Most comment disjuncts can occur in any position, above all initially, 
and can be marked off by pause or comma. However, n2»5n Halila ‘Heaven 
forbid’ and its synonyms do not occur initially. 
Comment disjuncts can generally be expanded where appropriate: 


le-tsaari ha-ray ‘to my great regret’ a7 ys? 
be-óraH paradoksáli me’od ‘very paradoxically’ INI PODDITIN nma 
ka-yadüa be-artsot arav ‘as known in Arab countries’ 3*5» MYINA NTI 
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But most -5 ke- type disjuncts will prefer to be expanded into a full clause: 


kfi she-nizkar (not: ka-nizkar) (13t35*) Tt 995 
kvar ba-pérek ha-kodem,... OTP p^93 ^35 
'as was mentioned already in the previous chapter’ 


Negation is by N5v she-lo, notably: 


she-lo le-hafta’at... *not surprisingly (for...) ..nynon?» now 
she-lo be-tsédek *unjustly' pts. NOW 
she-lo ka-tsafuy ‘unexpectedly’ 352 NOW 


23.4 ‘Manner of speaking’ disjuncts 
"Manner of speaking’ disjuncts convey the way a sentence is intended, 
usually by describing the *manner of speaking' (typically one's own). 


Examples of ‘manner of speaking’ disjuncts 


ishit, ani sone hódu YN NW IIN IPWN 
‘Personally, I hate turkey’ 


ktsat savlanut, be-emet! {NONI N10 nsp 
‘A little patience, really" 


ani, pashut, lo yadáti al ze TW Oy ^?ny ND WW) ON 
‘I simply didn’t know about it’ 


kan, birshutHa, ani mafsik PUIN ON ,Tmvu^3 JN» 
"Here, with your indulgence, I shall stop' 


be-ófen klali turkav ha-maskoret nw»vnon 3IDNN 555 13 
me-ha-tosafot ha-ba'ot mxan MINM 

"Generally speaking the salary will be composed of the following incre- 
ments' 


Semantically, these often have an equivalent in a disjunct conditional clause: 


im ledaber be-ófen ekroni... JJ py INNI 5315 ON 
‘If one may speak in a principled way...’ 


Distinguish also between the following. Example (2) is not a disjunct: 


(1) be-ófen teoréti hu mad'an tov DW y T0 Non NIN ON 
in way theoretical he scientist good ‘Theoretically, he's a good scientist’ 


(2) mi-bHina teorétit hu mad’an tov 2D YTD NIN mo^ven AYNAND 
from aspect theoretical he scientist ‘In theoretical matters, he’s a good 
good scientist’ 
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Form of ‘manner of speaking’ disjuncts 

Three distinctive constructions are used as ‘manner of speaking’ 
disjuncts:!? 
(1) 1291x3 be-ófen + adjective: 


be-ófen rishmi ‘officially speaking’ MVI ANI 
(2) Adjectives with a feminine ending in n>- it-: 

rishmit ‘officially speaking’ nu^ 
(3) 1 be+ abstract noun, eg. 


be-Henut *honestly speaking' m3 


Construction (1) is productive: any appropriate adjective may appear. But con- 
struction (2), and especially (3), are used in just a few cases (except in creative 
styles), thus example (1) below is possible but not example (2): 


(1) im ledaber ba-adivut,... .INDTNA 5315 ON 
‘If one may put it politely...’ 


(2) *ba-adivut,... IY TN2* 

‘Politely speaking,...'" 

Various other expressions are used, eg. 33N 777 déreH agav ‘incidentally’, 

vws pashut ‘simply’, 13»3?3 benénu ‘confidentially, nwpaa bevakasha 
‘please’, n52n5 laHalaHa ‘theoretically’. 


Syntax of ‘manner of speaking’ disjuncts 

Most such disjuncts occur in any position, above all initially, and can 
be marked off by pause or comma. However, N)N ána ‘please’ (» is only initial, 
and N) na ‘please’ i only follows the verb, without pause, often hyphenated to 
it." Both, unlike »vp22 bevakasha (the commonest word for ‘please’), gener- 
ally require a verb in a command form, i.e imperative or future: 


mesor na et shmam ODV NN N) Non 
give please oM their-name *Please give their name’ 
ani rotse shlosha kartisim, bevakasha NUPI OD nu)vy AYN ON 


I want three tickets, please 


N) na and nvpa2a bevakasha, but not N3N ána, also take an infinitive (giving 
a remote, lofty tone): 


bevakasha lehamtin Pann nvpaa3 
please to-wait *Wait please' 


Most ‘manner of speaking’ disjuncts do not allow ‘expansion’ (or negation): 
*be-ófen ishi me’od ‘very personally’ “IND WN JINI 


*birtsinut raba ‘very seriously’ nas mysa 
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23.5 Other disjuncts 
Several other types of word, phrase and clause are disjuncts in terms 
of sentence structure, though not serving semantically to ‘evaluate a sentence or 
one’s intentions in producing it.’ (For clauses, see ch.32.) Notable examples are 
set out here. 
Concessive (‘although..., despite..."): 
lamrot ha-kor, natan lo viter AM) NI jn) "pn NW 
‘Despite the cold, Natan did not give in’ 


Additives and subtractives (*besides, including, except..."): 


(be-)nosaf le/al... 29/2 90X2) 
milvad...(F) ‘besides, in addition to’ „TIN 
Huts mi-...? „A YIN 
Huts mie... „A Nin 
milvad (F)... ‘except for’! „TIN 
lehotsi... „AOSI 
prat le-... 2 0^9 
kolel ‘including’ 2515 
lerabot (F) na 
Syntax 


715” milvad ‘except’ and 9915 kolel ‘including’ can act like coordi- 
nators or like prepositions; as coordinators: 


badakti be-Hol ha-Hadarim, milvad ba-salon y»va 1350 ATAN 223 NPT 
I-checked in all the rooms, except in-the lounge 


hizmánti et kulam, kolel et dan Y! AN 5512 ,0212 NN ^n)otn 

I-invited ow all-of-them, including om Dan  'I invited them all, including Dan’ 
Compare the same repetition of prepositions after the coordinator -) ve- 
‘and’: 

...Ve-lo ba-salon ‘and not in the lounge’ y»023 ND... 

...Ve-gam et dan *...and also Dan’ YTAN ON... 


As prepositions, and with exactly the same meaning, they are directly followed 
by the noun (and can even occur in initial position); no preposition can 
intervene: 
badakti be-Hol ha-Hadarim, milvad ha-salon p90n 73250 WATI 392 NPT 
I-checked in all the rooms, except the lounge 
-p vn Huts mi- ‘except’ can act either as a simple preposition or as a kind 
of comparative particle (meaning ‘other than’), in which case - mi- can be 
replaced by the ‘than’ conjunction 1WN)) measher (see 20.4): 
...Huts me-ha-salon pronn vn 
*...except the lounge’ 


...Huts measher ba-salon 202 »vND YIN 
*,.,except (than) in the lounge’ 
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Sentence processes 

Whether phonetically detached or not, disjuncts are structurally 
detached in being outside the focus of the ‘sentence processes’ - negation, ques- 
tioning, contrastive emphasis. This rules out:'4 


ata ozev? - *lo bétaH NVI N5?* - 13ny NNN 
you leaving? - *not certainly (‘Are you leaving? It isn’t certain’) 
*ha’im le-aHzavateH hi putra? IMD NN TINI ONN* 
Q-word to your-disappointment she was- (‘Are you disappointed she was- 
fired? fired?) 
Rather: 
ze lo batüaH MOI NI nt 


*It isn't certain' 


at meuHzévet she..? 1. nàt2YND NN 
‘Are you disappointed that...?” 

Disjuncts do allow negation etc. - they are simply outside it: 
ani bétaH lo ozev! hy NI NVI WN 
‘Of course I am not leaving" 
Comment disjuncts, implying a fact, do not mix with questions or commands 

in general: 

*le-tsaari, al titnadev 3T)nn ON pays" 
‘Unfortunately, don't volunteer’ 


Word order after disjuncts 

Disjuncts can but need not affect word order. In initial position, with 
or without pause, they will allow, but not compel, subject-predicate inversion 
(compare ch.21 - they are just like other adverbials):!5 


la'amito shel davar yaHol ha-adam.../ 4.QTRN 21» ^31 IW INN 
ha-adam yaHol... 212» DTNn 
in actual fact can Man.../Man can... [same meaning: ‘Man can...’] 


As initial disjuncts can stand ‘detached’, further adverbials can directly follow 
without making the sentence top-heavy: 


kenir'e, bi-yshivat ha-memshala hualta nn2ym mawanan NDI NNI 
sheela zo Y TONY 
‘Apparently, at the Cabinet meeting this question was raised’ 


Disjuncts readily occur in subordinate clauses: 


omrim she-kenir’e lo yiyu hozalot MINN vm NI nN32V DININ 
‘They say that apparently there will not be reductions’ 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1977: 5.4; Blau 1977b; Chayen & Dror 1976: ch. 7; Kaddari 1977; Levenston 1970; Rubinstein 
1970; Sadka 1981: 186ff. 
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24.1 Introduction 
Link adverbials express a logical connection between sentences:! 


az hi lo baa? ‘So she isn’t coming?’ MNI ND NOn IN 
hu omnam bari, aH... ‘He is indeed healthy, but." TN ,N»»3 DIAN NIN 
any harey ben-adam ‘I am a person, after all’ DTN-)2 ?^^n »N 


Thus link adverbials differ in function from other types of adverbial, set out in 
general in 21.1. But in common with disjunct adverbials (ch. 23), they are ‘fringe 
adverbials', parenthetical in a semantic and syntactic sense: they can usually be 
set off by pause or comma, and most can be positioned anywhere vis-a-vis sub- 
ject, verb and object - though most commonly at the front of their clause: 
im ken, lama leakev et ze ‘If so, why hold it up?” mt NN 35y5 nnd jj ON 
lama, im ken, leakev et ze ‘Why, if so, hold it up? mt NN 35y5 ,j BN ANd 
lama leakev et ze, im ken ‘Why hold it up, if so? 2 ON Mm nx 32y5» no» 
A handful are less obviously ‘fringe elements’ - they resist any pause or punc- 
tuation; and most require front position: 


yesh laH? az tamshiHi *Got it? Then go on' VION IN TTD W 


Link adverbials are mostly one-word adverbs. They have no distinctive form, 
and often have other diverse functions. Though not productively coined, they 
are too numerous to list here exhaustively, so we give examples of the main 
types. 


24.2 Main types of link adverbial 
Enumeration ? 


kódem-kol ‘first of all’ 25-omp 

lesiyum *to conclude' Dovy? 
Addition ? 

yéter-al-ken/gam zot ‘moreover’ 12-9Y-3WM/NNt Od 

gám ken/ken*/od ‘likewise’ p-0i/1/Tny 

beétsem ‘in actual fact’ Dosya 

omnam ‘admittedly’ OXON 


Transition 5 


aHshav éfo hayit etmol? DWNN n»n NON vu5y 
*Now where were you yesterday? 
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kama yesh? - uvHen yesh shney sugim 


DND ^V v? 12331 - 1v^ TDD 


*How many there are? - Well there 


legabey.../(ba)asher le.. ‘as regards...’ 
Summing up’? 

lesikum ‘to sum up’ 

bekitsur ‘in a nutshell’ 
Reformulation * 

bifrat ‘specifically’ 

(de)haynu ‘namely’ 

mutav ‘or rather’ 
For example? 

ledugma/déreH mashal ‘for example’ 
Result '° 

az ‘so’ (clause-initial) 

efo ‘therefore’ (not clause-initial) 

im ken/im kaH ‘thus’ (any position) 
Inference ' 


im ken/im kaH ‘if so’ (any position) 
az *so' (clause-initial) 


Alternatives ? 


miHad...meidaH... 


Antithesis 7 
lehéfeH ‘quite the opposite’ (clause-initial) 
leumat ze ‘by contrast’ 
Reservation’ 
beHol zot ‘nevertheless’ 
kaH o kaH ‘anyway’ 
Explanation 


hen (clause-initial)/harey (any position) 


24.3 Link adverbials and their clause 


Sentence focusing 


‘on the one hand...on the other...’ 


‘after all’ 


are two sorts’ 
.3335/..2 ^wN(3) 


01°05 
vyp 


yr) 
2015 


TONTIN TIT 


tN 
NIIN 
T2 DN/y? ON 


T ON/» ON 
tN 


TPN... 


19575 
nt noy5 


nNt 723 
PRP 


an 


Link adverbials are ‘signposts’ showing the logical links between sen- 
tences - and they are felt to be on the sidelines, transcending sentence focusing, 
eg. one does not negate them, ask about them, or otherwise single them out for 


contrastive attention. Thus Hebrew does not say: 
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*lo laHen (vbiglal ze) sha'álti NINY (nt 5533/) 335 N5* 
not therefore (vbecause-of that) I-asked "That's not why I asked.’ 


However, some such items accept emphasis but not negation or questioning, 
thus (1) below is good but not (2):!2 


(1) laHen sha'álti MONY 25 
therefore I-asked "That's why I asked’ 
(2) *ani efo sha'álti NINY N35N YN‘ 
I therefore asked (‘That’s why I asked’) 


Similarly, nNt 952 beHol zot and nxt nians lamrot zot ‘nevertheless’ and 
all terms denoting ‘anyway’ allow emphasis, but not 091N) ve-ulam or nNt DY 
im zot ‘however’. 

Several link adverbials also act as adjunct adverbials (see ch.21), as in: 


bekitsur, daber bekitsur VVP 033 MYP 
LINK ADV ADJUNCT ‘In brief, speak in brief 
lehéfeH, hu mitnaheg lehéfeH TANI AMIN NIN ,19n5 
LINK ADV ADJUNCT ‘Quite the opposite, he acts the opposite’ 


Indeed, link adverbials are sometimes best seen as part of an unexpressed ‘I’m 
telling you (briefly, first of all,...) that...” 


Free-standing link adverbials 
Certain such items, by virtue of their meaning, can be free-standing, 
notably: 


hem enam Hofshiyim? - lehéfeH JON? - 10»VW9IN DYN on 
‘They aren’t free? - Quite the opposite’ 


asur lehisha'en? - ádraba NAVIN - NWN NON 
*Can't one lean? - Far from it’ 


Word order 

Most link adverbials are ‘parenthetical’, i.e potentially set off by 
pause or comma, while a few are compulsorily integrated into the sentence, not- 
ably 5 ken ‘likewise’, w5y aHshav ‘now’, tN az ‘so’, jn hen ‘after all’. The 
latter are almost invariably clause-initial, no doubt affording easier comprehen- 
sion, while the former often trigger inversion of subject and verb (just like 
adjunct adverbials); contrast examples (1) and (2):!3 


(1) i-leHaH, tehe af ha-hityaHasut eléha PIN mon»nnn 4N NNN TIIN 
hityaHasut ambivaléntit T00323»30N mon»nn 
as-a-result, will-be too the relation to-her relation ambivalent 
‘As a result, the relation to her too will be ambivalent’ 


(2) az kulam tsriHim lishkav IDW DD 0215 tN 
so everyone has to-lie-down 
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The ‘closely integrated’ type of link adverbial has an extra-close relationship to 
the foregoing clause: not even -) ve- ‘and’ can come between them. It is thus 
somewhat akin to a coordinator ( -1 ve- ‘and’, TN aH ‘but’ etc.)'* or conjunction 
(>> ki ‘for’, Nnw shéma ‘lest’ etc.). Compare the two types of link adverbial: 
Parenthetical 


.... Ve-yéter-al-ken... *and moreover ....' e gym .. 
.... aH af-al-pi-Hen... ‘but nevertheless..." we J229-2y-4N TN .. 
.... ve-tsariH, efo,... ‘and one must thus...’ m NIIN PAIN... 


Integrated '5 


kar hayom, (*ve-)az tsariH kova yao PIL tN(Y*) ,ovn ^p 
cold today, (*and) so need hat ‘It’s cold today, so you need a hat’ 


hayta teuna, (*ve-)ma od she-ha-nchagim DANNY Ny AN()*) AWN nmn 
shavtu wav 
*(There) was (an) accident, (and) what's more, the drivers were striking’ 


However, the two clauses can be separated by a semi-colon or full stop (see 
24.4): 


kar hayom. az tsariH kóva yd? PAY tN .Ovn ^p 
‘It’s cold today. So you need a hat’ 


hayta teuna. ma od she.. .U TY no .nnwn nmn 

"There was an accident. What's more,...’ 

Several link adverbials, mostly of enumeration, summing up and reformula- 

tion (a distinct group in itself), are always detached from their clause, and tend 
to precede it. No subject-verb inversion occurs. Thus: 


davar rishon, ha-mimshal asuy levater ammo "vy 5vnnn MUNI ^31 
*Firstly, the regime (is) likely to yield' 


be-mikre ze yukdam ha-póal. kelomar: 13153 2yy9n DTP nt Mapa 
ha-póal yikdam le-nos'o WWD OTP Syn 
‘In this case the verb will be brought forward, i.e, 
the verb will precede its subject’ 


24.4 Link adverbials and the preceding clause 
Most such items are linked to the preceding clause by comma, semi- 
colon, full stop (or their spoken equivalent), with or without - ve- ‘and’ or 23N 
aval ‘but’ etc., as meaning may require:!ó 


wat Ve-yoter mi-ze, ani... JN THD ^mm ;.. 

*...; and furthermore, I...' 

The tie between link adverbial and preceding clause results in the fact that, 

by and large, the clause with the link adverbial directly follows that clause 
Thus''(where the link to the previous clause is indicated by arrows): 
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... t-Hemo-Hen en ha-tsilumim moHiHim D'rv2yo WMD PR 1-322... 
davar kshe-en bakara maspéket npoun Mpa PNV 31 
*... and similarly the photos prove nothing when there is no 
adequate control’ 


but not: 


*,..u-kshe-en bakara maspéket, kmo-Hen 12-722 NPIVN MPI yNv2Y 
en ha-tsilumim moHiHim davar 7523 DMM ONIYI pr 
(*... and when there is no adequate control, similarly 
the photos prove nothing") 
Beyond this, there are few special restrictions. The preceding clause can be sub- 
ordinate as in (1) below, as can the link adverbial clause (2) or both (3): 


(1) af im yeshanu et ha-Hok, yitstarHu YOY ,PINN NN DW? ON QN 
belav-haHi leshalem DIVI *3n-1N53 
*Even if they change the law, they'll have to pay anyway' 


(2) ani oved kashe, ki laHen báti le-Han INDD ONNI 335 ?5 WP TI ON 
‘I’m working hard, because that’s why I came here’ 


(3) mitbarer she-hayta takala, az hu hitakev  35ynn NIN tw NPN nmnv ann 
‘It turns out that there was a mishap so he was held up’ 


Link adverbials as *echoes' 
Semanticall, many link adverbials do the same job as a 
preposition: 


x, laHen y=kevan she-x, y ‘x, thus y=because x,y’ y, X -V Y2-y pd, x 


x, im zot y-im ki x, y ‘x, however y=though x, y' y ,x ?*» ON«y NN? Oy .x 


And Hebrew occasionally uses both link adverbial and preposition together, one 
echoing the other:!? 


lamrot she-te'ur ze mekubal mize nto sapa nt env mas 
shanim rabot, be-Hol zot en hu NT PR nut 5533,35 Ow 
te'ur tov aw Wen 


‘Although this description has been accepted for many years, 
nevertheless it is not a good description’ 


keshem she-en lehitragesh mehem, ono vnm pry ows 
kaH suma alénu lehizaher... NI dy now 12 
*Just as one must not become excited about them, so it is necessary 
to beware...' 


FURTHER READING 
Chayen & Dror 1976: ch.7; Glinert 1987; Landau 1985: 309ff; Ornan 1979a: 92; Sadka 1981: 186f. 


25. Pro-adverbs 


Pro-adverbs, words representing adjuncts of extent, manner, means, place, time, 
purpose and cause, are described together with pronouns in chapter 7: section 
7.6 deals with ‘definite pro-adverbs’ such as tN az ‘then’, OW sham ‘there’, 12 
kaH ‘in that way’; section 7.7 describes ‘anticipatory pro-adverbs' as in (1) 
below; and 7.8 discusses ‘indefinite pro-adverbs’ such as »nvn9^N éfoshehu 
'somewhere'. On interrogative pro-adverbs, eg. those for *where, why', see 26.3; 
on negative pro-adverbs, eg. for ‘nowhere, never’, see 29.11; and on relative pro- 
adverbs as in (2) below, see chapter 33. 


(1) sa le'an she-nóaH ‘Go wherever easy’ nv IND yo 


(2) ha-ir sham noládeti... ‘the city where I was born...’ NTI Ov VYN 


Not all semantic classes of adjunct have special pro-adverbs: for example, 
‘purpose’ and ‘cause’ have a special interrogative n5 láma ‘why?’ whereas ‘for 
that purpose’ must be expressed by phrases such as 15 OW leshem kaH or 
nt 2»3va bishvil ze, and ‘for that reason’ is usually rendered by a phrase such 
as T2 Dwn mishum kaH. 

Furthermore, pro-adverbs such as |N5 /e'an ‘where to’ and Ov sham ‘there’ 
refer to places, whereas ‘people’ require »5 /e-mi ‘to whom’: 


le-mi nasáta? “Who were you going to?” Myo) 09 
As for the general distinction between pro-adverbs and pronouns, see 15.2.5: 


éfo nilHamta “Where were you fighting?” INWIND) NN 
ba-me nilHámta “What were you fighting? Iwan) nba 
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26. Questions 


26.1 Definition of ‘question’ 

One must distinguish between ‘question’ as a syntactic construction 
and as an act. The act of questioning (as against stating, warning, etc.), in 
Hebrew as in English, uses various constructions, e.g. declarative ‘I want to know 
the time’, imperative ‘Tell me the time’, and interrogative ‘What is the time?'. 
The interrogative is the ‘question construction’ par excellence, and the subject 
of this chapter. 

Note, however, that the interrogative may fail to ‘act’ as a question: 


ani yodéa ma ha-sha’a AYW nn VTP IN 
I know what the time ‘I know what the time is’ 


Such interrogatives too are described here (26.7). 


26.2 Yes /no questions in main clauses 
There are two types of interrogatives: those expecting a ‘yes/no’ 
reply, i.e. ‘yes /no' questions, as in example (1) below, and those asking ‘who, 
what, where, how’ etc., i.e. ‘wh-’ questions, as illustrated here in examples 
(2,3): 


(1) at ofa mashehu? NNW NDIN NN 
you bake something? ‘Are you baking something?’ 
(2) ma at ofa? MNN NN n 
what you bake? "What are you baking? 
(3) matay at ofa? MIN NN ONN 
when you bake? ‘When do you bake? 


First we describe yes /no questions; for *wA-' questions see 26.3-6. For their sub- 
ordinate and infinitival varieties, see 26.7 etc. 


In casual usage 
Casual speech usually distinguishes yes/no questions from state- 
ments by intonation: 


yesh makóm DIpn w 
there-is room ‘Is there room?’ 
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yesh makóm Dipn w 
there-is room *There's room’ 


Casual writing uses a question mark, ordinarily with no extra ‘question parti- 
cle’ or word order change (though the question particle ONN ha'im is occasion- 
ally used): 


yesh makom? mpn v^ 
there-is room? ‘Is there room?’ 


In formal usage 
In formal speech and writing, yes/no questions usually begin with the 
question particle ONN Aa'im :! 


ha'im yesh makom? 'OYpn v» oun 
PARTICLE there-is room? ‘Is there room?’ 


Instead of ONN ha’im, literature also uses the particles 0125 klum, »3) ve-Hi, 
and -n ha- (in main clauses): 
ve-Hi hiskámnu? ‘Did we agree?’ "nypo»un»^» 


-n ha- also figures in a few less literary idioms, e.g. 1}2°N ha-yitaHen ? ‘can 
that be? ...9 551nn ha-tuHal le... ‘can you...? 


Negative yes/no questions: ‘Isn’t he?’ 

Negative yes/no questions allow two meanings: either simply asking 
for confirmation (with stressed N5 /o ‘not’):? 

(ha'im) /o yashnu? ‘They weren't asleep?’ nw NI DNN 
or, more commonly, expressing a fond hope for the answer ‘yes’: 


(ha'im) lo yashnu? ‘Weren’t they asleep?’ mw? NI DNN 


26.3-6 *WH-' QUESTIONS IN MAIN CLAUSES 


26.3 The various ‘wh-’ words 
‘Wh- words are the interrogative pronouns (and pro-adverbs, pro- 
adjectives, etc.) for the various parts of speech, listed below. 
Nouns: ?D mi ‘who’, nn ma ‘what’. 
Adjectives: PN eH: 


eH hu, neHmad? ‘What’s he like, nice?’ TAN Nm PN 
Adverbs of manner and means: 1^N eH, 13?» keytsad (F) ‘how’: 


eH shárti, beséder? 151023 PNW TN 
‘How did I sing, OK?’ 


eH shárti, be-mikrofon? MNP PNW TN 
‘How did I sing, with a microphone?’ 
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Adverbs of extent: 35 káma ‘how much (eg. did you sleep?)’. 

Adverbs of place: NDN éfo, ;5»n heHan (F) ‘where’; 1N5 le'an, n9?» N/n9?N*» 
le-éfo/éfo (very casual), 15»n* le-heHan (F) ‘where ...to?; nann me-éfo (c), 
PNN me'áyin (F), 12»nn me-heHan (F) ‘where...from’. 

Adverbs of time: »nn matay ‘when’. 

Adverbs of purpose and cause: n5 láma, nn ma (c), »yY1n madúa (r) ‘why’. 
Quantifiers: > káma ‘how many, how much’. 

Determiners: nt^N éze ‘which, what’:4 


éze brerot? ‘What alternatives?’ INVA NPN 
Degree words: nn» Ty ad káma, n» ma (literary) ‘how’: 


ad kama hu meshuHna? ‘How convinced is he?’ WWA NIN 07122 Ty 


Special properties 
2) mi ‘who’ can be feminine but not plural (even when a group of 
people is implied): 


banot, mi gamra? *Who's finished, girls?’ ma 9 ,nva3 
f.s. 

*banot, mi gamru? (‘Who have finished, girls?) nb n ,n»a* 
pl. 


Acting as direct object, » mi ‘who’ requires the ‘direct object particle’ NN et, 
ordinarily only found with ‘definite’ pronouns (eg. nt nN et ze ‘this’, see 15.5). 
By contrast, n» ma ‘what’ takes NN et only in ‘echo questions’, as in (2): 


(1) et mi naashim? JO VN) N NN 
oM who we-will-blame? “Whom shall we blame?’ 
(2) ratsiti et ze - et ma? "DD NN - Tt NN MN 
I-wanted om this - om what? ‘I wanted this - You wanted what?’ 


TN eH representing an adjective can be predicate as in (1) below, but not 
modifier (2); instead, something like (3) is employed: 


(1) eH hu, hu simpáti? PVN NIN NT PN 
PRED PRED 
how he, he nice? ‘What’s he like, is he nice?’ 
(2) *eH baHura Hipásta, baHura shketa? mopv mna ,nu»n ANA PN* 


how girl you-looked-for, girl quiet? 
(‘What sort of girl did you look for, a quiet girl?) 
(3) éze sug shel baHura *What sort of girl? fna OW xo NPN 
nn ma is used for ‘why’ rhetorically, conveying ‘you mustn't' or ‘I’m not!’: 


ma at boHa! ‘What are you crying for!’ fu NN nb 
ma ani ashem! “Why am I to blame!’ IDUN HN TD 
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nn Ty ad kama ‘how’ is not strictly a degree word, in respect of its position- 
ing. Unlike degree words (example (1)), it cannot directly adjoin its adjective 
(2): 


(1) dey Hazak pm 
‘Quite strong" 

(2) ad káma hu Hazak? 'pt NIN MWD Ty 
how he strong? ‘How strong is he?’ 


26.4 Positioning of ‘wh-’ words 
*Wh- words are usually put as close as possible (with restrictions as 
listed below) to the front of the question clause, thus: 


ma Hashavt? ‘What did you think?’ mvn n» 
OBJ 

ma ha-liHluH ha-ze? ‘What is this filth?’ mn NID IN no 
PRED 

Restrictions 


Where a *wh-' word forms part of a larger noun phrase (eg. n>>y4 
'D baayat mi problem who = ‘whose problem’) or preposition phrase (eg. 
"n oy im mi ‘with whom’) it cannot by itself be lifted out to the front of the 
clause Instead, the whole phrase is shifted en bloc to the front of the question 
clause: 


baayat mi zot? INN yI 
N PHR 

problem who this? *Whose problem is this?' 
im mi at nosáat? Inyo) NN MN oy 
PREP PHR 

with whom you are-going? ‘Who are you going with?’ 
baala shel mi, ashem? DOUN mM 5v noya 

PREP PHR 
N PHR 
her-husband of whom at-fault? ‘Whose husband is at fault? 


But Hebrew can begin questions with ‘wh-’ words that logically belong not 
to the main, clause but to a subordinate clause embedded within it." (Roughly 
speaking, what works for English works for Hebrew). Thus: 


éfo Hashavt she-eshev, al ha-gag? nan 5y jauxv nàvn NDN 
where you-thought that I’d-sit, on the roof? 
SUBORD CLAUSE 
‘Where did you think that I'd sit, on the roof?’ 
(7'You thought that I'd sit where?) 
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26.5 More on word order: subject- verb inversion 
Following the *wA-' word, the verb often leapfrogs over the subject 
(unlike in statements): 


ha-bos halaH "The boss went’ qn vàn 
but: 

le'an halaH ha-bos? WIIN JIN WI 

where went the boss? ‘Where did the boss go? 


There are three restrictions. First, subject pronouns do not usually permit inver- 
sion, hence: 


le'an hu halaH? TIN NIN INI 

where he went? “Where did he go?’ 
Second, phonetic and semantic balance in the sentence play a subtle part in 
whether one inverts. Third, prescriptive grammarians bar inversion for present 
tense verbs, preferring: 


ma ha-ayalot osot? MWY MINN nn 

what the deer are-doing? “What are the deer doing?’ 

Such subject - verb inversion is part of a wider tendency for verbs to cross in 

front of subjects, once some other word has taken over clause-initial position 
(see 37.4, 37.13): 


gam etmol ba ha-ganan yn NI SyaNN c 
also yesterday came the gardener "The gardener came yesterday also' 


26.6 ‘Wh- words in non-questions 
Most ’wh-’ words have five further functions that have little to do 
with questions. Rather than being basically ‘interrogative’, ‘wh-’ words are more 
like multi-purpose pronouns: 
(1) As ‘whatever, wherever’ (the first example is a concessive conditional 
clause): 


et mi she-lo tishal, lo tekabel tshuva nawmn JapN ND NWN NIV M NN 
oM who that not you'll ask, "Whomever you ask, 
not you'll-get reply you'll get no reply' 
kaH ma she-tirtse ns^nv nn np 
take what that you'll-want "Take whatever you want' 


(2) As ‘the thing (that), the place (where)' etc. (Both (1) and (2) involve - v she- 
* clause): 


ze ayom, ma she-amart MINNY nn OPN nt 
it frightful, what that you-said ‘It’s frightful, what you said’ 
be-mi she-ani ge'a ze be-yóni »)»3 nt TNA WNW 03 


of who that I proud is of Yoni ‘The person I’m proud of is Yoni’ 
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(3) As ‘something, somewhere’ etc, with the suffix nw -shehu : 


máshehu nafal ‘Something fell’ 59) NWN 
(4) As relative pronouns ‘which, where’ etc. (notice the infinitive that follows 
them): 


yesh harbe ma lehosif Qon» nn nà3^ón v^ 
there-is a-lot what to-add ‘There is a lot to add’ 


(5) In exclamations: 


eH rakádnu! *How we danced" nmTp^ TN 


For details, see (1) 32.11, 33.4.2, (2) 33.4.2, 37.9, (3) 7.8, (4) 37.9, and (5) 27.2. 
Three ‘wh-’ words have yet other functions that even create possible ambigu- 
ity; these are nt^N éze (see 9.2), n2 káma and n» ma: 


éze nüdnik tilfen 'Some pest phoned' jo» PIM NPN 
éze núdnik tilfen? ‘Which pest phoned?’ 190 PIT TPN 
kama izim niHnesu ‘A few goats got in'? 3022) DY n5 
káma izim niHnesu? ‘How many goats got in?’ 11032) Oty 1702 


nn ma (‘what’) also means ‘some’ in some idioms (F), when it is hyphenated to 
an abstract noun in ‘construct state’: 


zman-ma nno-yot be-midat-ma ma-na 
time some ‘a while’ in extent some ‘to some extent’ 


26.7 Subordinate questions 


26.7.1 Function 
Subordinate questions are subordinate clauses having question form 
(they begin with ‘wh- words or ‘question particles’), though they do not neces- 
sarily have the effect of reported questions. Thus the subordinate question in 
example (1) reports on a question; in example (2) it expresses a mere non- 
certainty, and in example (3) a failure to specify: 


(1) sha’alt éfo hayiti »n»n NON NINY 
you-asked where I-was “You asked where I was’ 
(2) lo barur mi brógez t2 979 WW ND 
not clear who angry ‘It isn’t clear who’s angry’ 
(3) ani yodéa mi hitatesh WYNN 72 yTV ON 
I know who sneezed ‘I know who sneezed’ 

26.7.2 Form 


Subordinate yes/no questions. These usually begin with the question 
particle ON im ‘whether’,? rarely with formal own Aa'im. No special question 
intonation is used. (By contrast, main yes/no questions (26.2) use ONN Aa'im 
or simply special intonation, not ON im.) 
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Subordinate question: 


tishal im ze met DN nt ON INUN 

ask whether it dead ‘Ask whether it is dead’ 
Main question: 

(ha'im) ze met? mp nm (ONN) 

(Q PARTICLE) it dead? ‘Is it dead?’ 


Subordinate 'wh-' questions. These are usually as in main clauses. Word order 
too is the same: 
Subordinate question: 


sha'álti matay ze met NA nt OND NINY 
I-asked when it died ‘I asked when it died’ 
sha’alti matay méta ha-para mon nno ONN NINY 
I-asked when died the cow ‘I asked when the cow died’ 


Main question: 


matay ze met? myn n ^no 
when it died? ‘When did it die? 
matay méta ha-para? MINN nno Om 
when died the cow? "When did the cow die?’ 


But in casual usage the conjunction -v she- can be inserted (an optional extra 
with no meaning) after the *wA-' word: 


lo sha'alt éfo she-ani gar ONY NON NINY NI 
not you-asked where that I live “You haven’t asked where I live’ 
sha’alt im mi she-ani meshatéfet nonvDn WNW N Oy NNW 
you-asked with who that I share *You asked who I'm sharing with' 
Tense 


Tense in all subordinate questions is as in subordinate clauses as a 
whole: by the ‘tense and time rule’ the vantage point of the person directly con- 
templating the action - not necessarily the speaker - determines its tense (see 
ch. 13): 


gad sha’al matay vósef yagia y»? qo» ^no INV TN 
VANTAGE FUT 
POINT (PAST) TENSE ‘Gad asked when Yosef would arrive’ 


26.7.3 Role of subordinate questions within main clauses 
Like subordinate ‘statements’ and ‘requests’, questions can be subor- 
dinated in a number of ways (for details see ch.31 and 34). 
As subject of the main clause: 


mi hifsid od lo barur ana ND TY “PON *2 
SUBJ 
who lost still not clear ‘Who lost is still not clear’ 
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lo barur mi hifsid *09 9 TINT ND 
SUBJ 
not clear who lost ‘It is not clear who lost’ 


As dislocated subject of the main clause: 


aHshav ze barur mi yashar aw? 79 WWII Tt PVY 
DISLOCATED SUBJ 
now it clear who honest ‘Now it's clear who's honest’ 


As object of the main clause: 


ata batüaH ma beséder *'193 n NWI ANN 
you certain what OK *You're certain what's OK" 


In apposition to a noun:!? 


ha-sheela eH ze kara lo huvhara MANN NI AAP At TN n5»Nun 
N APPOSED CLAUSE 
the question how it happened not has-been-clarified 
‘The question of how it happened has not been clarified’ 


Note that the noun cannot be in the construct relationship (ND NW sheelat) to 
the apposition clause 


26.8 Infinitival questions 
Besides the 'finite' questions (questions with an inflected verb) 
described so far, Hebrew has a range of 'infinitival' questions (with an infini- 
tive). They convey ‘should (I, one)?’ generally: 


eH lehagiv? mond PN 
how to-react? ‘How should I (or: one) react?’ 
(ha’im) leHabot? 11132? (ONN) 
(Q PARTICLE) to-switch-off? *Shall I (or: ought one) switch off? 


As the infinitive in ‘statements’ basically conveys a request (1(n132* leHabot! 
‘switch offl’; see 28.4), the infinitive in ‘questions’ is a question about a request, 
i.e ‘should (I, one)?’ 


Subordinate infinitival questions 
Infinitival questions turn up as subordinate clauses in the same way 
as do finite questions: 


lo barur ma lemalot MINI nn ANA ND 
not clear what to-fill-in ‘It is not clear what to fill in’ 
taHlit kvar im laHtom wnn ox ^35 WINN 
decide already whether to-sign ‘Decide, will you, whether to sign’ 


How the subject of the infinitive verb is understood depends on the verb in 
the main clause (infinitives lack a subject). Following 1X amar ‘tell’, 10^? 
limed ‘teach’ and other verbs of ‘instruction’, the infinitive will relate to the 
object of these verbs, i.e to the person being instructed (as in English): 
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amárti lo ma laasot muy? nn 12 NWN 
‘I told him what to do’ 
(= what he should do) 


hisbárti laH ma laasot mvy?» nn 1? man 

‘I explained to you what to do!’ 

(= what you should do) 

With any other verbs, adjectives, etc., the infinitive will relate to the subject of 
the verb, adjective, etc.:!! 


shaalu oti matay lavo N135 ONN OMN NY 
‘They asked me when to come’ 
(2 when they should come) 


enéni batüaH matay lavo N135 OND NWI YN 
‘I’m not sure when to come’ 
(= when / should come) 


An alternative to the infinitive: future tense 
‘Questions about requests’ can be conveyed instead by future tense 
questions: 


ma ani eese? NWYN ON nn 
‘What should I do?’ 


ani alamed gam et ze? IM NN OD WAIN PIN 
‘Shall I teach this as well?’ 


In principle, future tense here can be taken, as usual, as ‘will I’ (a question about 
a statement) besides ‘shall I’ (a question about a request). 


26.9 ‘Truncated ‘wh-’ questions 
Questions can be spared needless repetition by ‘truncation’:'? 


az kanu tanur... aval éze kanu? MP APN SIN ..5nn WP tN 
so they-bought a-stove.. But which ‘So they bought a stove.. But which did 
they-bought they buy?’ 
MAIN CLAUSE 
{| TRUNCATION 
yields: 
az kanu tanur... aval éze? IMPON IAN ... VIN WP IN 


so they-bought a-stove.. But which? 


yiye tov, aH mi yodéa matay yiye tov? 1210 PONN YTY ^D JN AID mm 
it-will-be good, but who knows when it-will-be good? 
SUBORDINATE 
{| TRUNCATION 
yields: 


yiye tov, aH mi yodéa matay? PID YTP ^D TN 2 WY 
it-will-be good, but who knows when? 
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26.10 ?1nw» w»yesh máshehu? ‘Is there anything? 

In questions, wherever English uses special ‘non-specific’ pronouns 
and pro-words, i.e ‘anyone, anything, any, at all, ever’, Hebrew tends simply to 
use nwn máshehu ‘something’, 1nv?n míshehu ‘someone’, nv?» kólshehu 
‘some or other’, 9922 biHlal ‘at all’, oy 5 páam ‘once’ (and formal 0y93-^N 
ey-paam ‘once’ and OV-^N ey-sham ‘somewhere’) - words not limited to ques- 
tions: 


ha'im tafsu míshehu? nnn Y05n DNN 
Q PARTICLE they-caught someone? *Did they catch anyone?' 
todía li im máshehu Haser ON MYN ON ^» TIN 
tell me if something is-missing ‘Tell me if anything is missing’ 
lo yadüa heHan hitgala givun kólshehu yNVID YA NaN j»n yr NI 
not known where was-detected ‘It is not known where any variation 
variation some was detected’ 
Halamt paam? 103 nsdn 
you-dreamed once? ‘Did you ever dream?’ 


However, formal Hebrew has an optional alternative: ‘non-specific’ pronouns 
etc. which are indeed special to questions (and to conditionals, negative state- 
ments and anything else that is not a positive assertion): 








‘Non-specific’ word Example (in questions) 





















IWNI 190 DONN 
"Did they tell anyone?’ 


‘anyone’ WN | ha'im sipru le-ish? 





ha’im nish’ar davar? 1331 WW) ONN 
‘Did anything remain?’ 


davar ‘anything’ ^31 


kol ‘any’ 52 | ha'im gila kol havana? moan 55 n2» oNn 


*Did he show any understanding? 
klal — 'at all’ 55> | safek im vitru klal 225 Y ON PAD 
‘It is doubtful whether they yielded at all’ 





FURTHER READING 
Ben-Horin 1976; Chayen & Dror 1976: ch.5; Cole et al. 1977; Glinert 1982a; Laufer 1974; Malisdorf 
1979; Rosén 1977: 8.5.3; Sadka 1981. 


27. Exclamations 


27.1 Introduction 
This chapter describes three exclamatory constructions: question-like 
exclamations, ‘relative clause’ exclamations (negative and positive), and infiniti- 
val exclamations. 

First, however, mention should be made of the host of idiomatic expressions 
of exclamation like those in (1) below, of such exclamatory degree words as 
12-22 kol-kaH ‘so’ and TNn me’od ‘very’, and of the regular conversion of 
statements into exclamations by exclamation marks or by exclamatory intona- 
tion, as in examples (2,3) - although no intonation pattern is exclamatory per se: 


(1) shtaYOT vv 
‘nonsense!’ 

néeDAR mro 
‘gorgeous!’ 

(2) zelo yitaHÈN jor NZ, nt 
it not is-possible ‘It can't be!’ 

(3) ata ma'mash neHMAD Tom vnn nnN 
you really nice * You're really nice!’ 


27.2 Question-like exclamations 
Question-like exclamations convey extremes of degree or quantity. 
They are introduced by: 


éze ‘what’ TON 
káma ‘what a lot of; how’ ma» 
eH ‘how’ TN 
Qualifying a noun 
Degree:! 
éze krav mishtolel sham! tov 55 :nvn ATP NPN 
what battle rages there! “What a battle is raging there!’ 
Quantity: 
káma shgiot hu asa! Mwy NIN Maw n» 


how-many mistakes he made! 
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Qualifying an adjective? 


kama tov lanüaH! 
how good to-rest! 


Adverb to the verb phrase 


Degree: 
kama hu nire muzar! 
how he looks odd! 


Quantity: 
kama hu mefatpet! 
how-much he chatters! 


Degree (of unsaid adverb): 
eH hi rakda! 
how she danced! 
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NW aw nao 


IRM NN NIN n»» 
‘How odd he looks! 


19909) NIN NND 


"p^ NON TN 


An optional -w she-, identical to the subordinating conjunction -w she- but here 
devoid of meaning, is often inserted after the opening phrase (as in questions; 


see 26.7)? 


éze terutsim she-hu mamtsi! 
what excuses that he invents! 


éze ga'on she-hu! 
what genius that he! 


káma she-hu nire muzar! 
how that he looks odd! 


eH she-hi rakda! 
how that she danced! 


NOM NNW WYN NPN 
"What excuses he invents!’ 


INNY PRI NPN 
“What a genius he is!’ 


td ANA Nw nn» 
‘How odd he looks!’ 


MIP) NNW PN 
“How she danced!’ 


Casual usage, rather than using n> káma ‘how many, how’ with nouns and 
adjectives, tends to prefer quite different constructions. Instead of: 


kama origináli! 
kama shgiot...! 


it prefers: 
éze origináliut! 


hu kol-kaH origináli! 


hu asa hamon shgiot! 


*How original" 
*How many mistakes..." 


PIPPYN TND 
t1. nNo»v TI 


INVYIYM VN NPN 
‘What originality!’ 


POPP VN 12-25 NN 
‘He (is) so original!’ 


Imnaw von nvy NIN 
‘He made loads of mistakes!’ 


The *question-like' exclamation is impossible with other *wA-' words or with 


yes/no questions:* 


*éfo hi hayta! 
where she has-been! 


IPN Nn NDR* 
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*ha’im ani ra’ev! 13y^ oN ONn* 

Q PARTICLE I hungry! ('Am I hungry!) 
Exclamation clauses can be cut back to simple phrases:5 

$ze kravot! ‘what battles!” 'ma^p NPN 

kama shgi'ot! ‘what a lot of mistakes!’ IMNaW 79D 

kama matsHik! ‘how funny!’ "nsn m5 

ve-od eH! ‘and how!’ IPN TM 


27.3 ‘Relative clause’ exclamations - negative 
One particular type of relative clause has no overt antecedent noun, 
and an 'interrogative-like' relative pronoun (described in 33.8); the ‘A’ symbol 
indicates here that the antecedent noun ‘anyone’ is understood: 


lo haya li el mi lifnot 1102? N IN ^2 MN NI 
not was to-me AU who to-turn ‘I did not have anyone to whom to turn’ 


This construction is also used in exclamations - but with the conjunction -w 
she- plus finite verb rather than with an infinitive, and strictly in the nega- 
tive:® 


el mi she-lo paniti! 57735 NIV ^D ON 
to who that not I-turned! “Who I only turned to!’ 
mi she-lo haya sham! 'DV MI NSW 0 
who that not was there! “Who was only there!’ 
ma she-hi lo yodaat! InyTY NI NNW TD 
what that she not knows! "What she only knows!” 
éfo she-lo hayinu hayom! {OPN YN NIV NN 
where that not we-were today! “Where we’ve only been today!’ 


These exclamations convey not extremes of degree/quantity (as in ‘question- 
shaped’ exclamations earlier) but rather that 'everyone/everything' etc. is 
involved - thus contrast the following: 


eH she-hu lo nisa! MD NI NNW TN 
how that he not tried! *How he only tried!’ 
(= he tried everything) 


eH she-hu nisa! 'no» NW TN 

how that he tried! "How (hard) he tried" 

Less colloquially, the conjunction - v she- can drop, but still with the negative 

- a ‘blend’ between a relative clause and the ‘question-shaped’ exclamations of 
27.3: 


ma hi lo yodáat! InyTy NI Nn no 
what she not knows! “What she only knows!” 
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27.4 ‘Relative clause’ exclamations - positive 
Noun + relative clause - with a stated antecedent and strictly using 
the positive - can convey an exclamation equivalent to ...7t?N éze.. ‘what a ...": 


ha-balagan she-hu ose po! Nd nv wmv y»an 
the mess that he makes here! 


ha-dvarim she-hi oméret! NINN NNW DIN 
the things that she says! 


27.5 Infinitival exclamations 
Verbs of perception are used in the infinitive (with no subject noun, 
as usual) to express ‘to see..!, to hear...” and the like: 


lishmóa eH hu maaliv ota! MMN DIY NIN PN ywows 

to-hear how he insults her! ‘To hear how he insults her" 

kshe-hitHálnu, kol méshek gidel levad, 129 51 pwn 55 MINNI 
ve-lir'ot eH ze mitpatéaH, nnanmo nt TN MINI 
ba'im zugot Hadashim, mishpaHot... „NMAN VIN now WNI 


‘When we started, each farm farmed by itself, and to see how it's developing, 
new couples, new families are coming...’ 


FURTHER READING 
Laufer 1974. 


28. Requests 


28.1 Definition of ‘request’ 
This chapter deals with constructions that typically convey a request 
(or ‘command’ - the term is meant loosely). Of chief concern are particular uses 
of the future tense, the imperative form and the infinitive:! 


Future tense: taatsor! ‘Stop!’ myyn 
Imperative form: atsor! ‘Stop!’ my 
Infinitive: laatsor! ‘Stop! xy? 


Such future tense and infinitive requests occur in subordinate clauses too 
(‘reported requests’): 


amárti she-yaatsor NIPU NWN 
FUT 
I-said that he-stop ‘I said that he should stop’ 
amárti laatsor 41195 TIN 
INF 
I-said to-stop ‘I said to stop’ 


The chapter is organized in the main according to function and level of dic- 
tion; 28.10 sets out the facts again, tense by tense. 


28.2-8 MAIN CLAUSE REQUESTS 
Requests may be made in the Ist, 2nd or 3rd person, though of course requests to the 
addressee (2nd person) are most common. Direct 2nd person requests chiefly involve 
the imperative form (mainly in formal usage), the future tense (mainly casual), and 
the infinitive (neutral), as described below.” 


28.2 Formal 2nd person requests 
Formal usage, e.g. literature, officialese, the press, printed instruc- 
tions, and much careful educated usage, generally employs the imperative form 
in 2nd person requests (except in the negative): 


habet ‘Look’ van 
knu kóka-kóla *Buy Coca-Cola' nzyp-npip up 
In the negative, not the imperative but the future tense is used, and the negator 
is 9N al, not N5 lo? 
al tabit *Do not look' an ON 
al tiknu ‘Do not buy’ VPN ON 
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In these and all other requests in this chapter, other words can be brought to 
the front of the sentence, as in: 


et ze ten le-ába NINI jn nt NN 

om this give to Daddy ‘Give this to Daddy’ 
nnN ata ‘you’ and other terms for ‘you’ cannot be added as subject to an imper- 
ative, except as a vocative, meaning ‘hey you...’. For NNN ata ‘you’ in other 
2nd person requests, see 28.5. 


28.3 Casual 2nd person requests 


The general rule for positive requests: future tense 
For positive 2nd person requests, casual Hebrew mostly uses the 
future* form, e.g. ^15tn tizkor ‘remember’, with no subject NNN ata ‘you’ 
except for emphasis (see 28.5). 
What distinguishes future tense requests (in the positive) from future tense 
predictions is (1) an exclamation mark, or (2) suitable intonation and context, 
or (3) just context: 


(1) tizkor! ‘Remember!’ "om 
(2) 'tizKOR *Remember' 3»n 
(3) tizkor bevakasha *Please remember nvpaa 0m 
vs. 
téHef tizkor *Soon you'll remember? ‘tn Yon 


The exception: use of the imperative form 

For a request expecting an immediate result, e.g. ‘Tidy up’ as against 
‘Tidy up tomorrow morning’, casual Hebrew offers the option of using either 
the future or the imperative form, if one is using a verb that can form the imper- 
ative by the simple method of lopping off its future tense prefix -n ti- / ta- / 
te-. Only two verb patterns meet this criterion, the kal (also called pa'al) and 
the pi'el patterns: 


Imperative form Future form 


meshoH *Pull Twn 
sa ‘Proceed’ yv 
kum ‘Stand up’ op 
sader ‘Tidy’ ^ T0 


timshoH Tunn 
tisa yon 
takum own 
tesader "Ton 





By contrast, verbs of the nif'al, hifil and hitpa’el patterns do not employ an 
imperative of the normative type (as listed in traditional grammars) in casual 
usage, for it cannot be formed by simply omitting the future tense prefix: 
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Normative Imperative Future 












‘Enter’ 
hakshev ‘Listen’ avpn 
hitlabesh 


hikanes tikanes 
takshiv 


titlabesh 












‘Dress’ 


The distinction is seen in the following example: 


tafsik livkot ve-ptaH et ha-délet NIT NN tina! 01235 Moan 
HIFIL KAL 
FUT IMP ‘Stop crying and open the door’ 


While most ka/ and pi'el imperatives in casual usage are fairly elegant in style 
(though not formal or pedantic) and immediate, even slightly brusque in mean- 
ing, a minority are often more or less identical in style and meaning with the 
future tense request - particularly ka/ imperatives of the form consonant + vowel 
(+ consonant), such as: N32 bo ‘come’, y» ga ‘touch’, v3 gash ‘approach’, 111 
dun ‘discuss’, 79 leH ‘go’, yv sa ‘go’, Ns tse ‘leave’, np kaH ‘take’, 1^ red ‘get 
down’, x^ ruts ‘run’, 3v shev ‘sit’, 0° sim ‘put’, 1n fen ‘give’; and among 
pi'el forms: nan Hake ‘wait’, na> kabe ‘turn off. 


leH maHar, mótek ‘Go tomorrow, sweetheart’ pn ,7n 79 


A new imperative form 
Casual usage has created a new imperative 032 kanes ‘Come in’ (and 
its inflections) alongside the future form v32»^n tikanes. 
Very casually, hitpa'el verbs too have a new imperative by dropping the prefix 
2 ti-: 


titlabesh—tlabesh ‘Get dressed’ VITNA- VINN 
tistakli—stakli ‘Look’ »25n90-—55non 


Negative requests 

In the negative, casual usage has the negator 9N al + future tense 
throughout (even with kal and pi’el verbs, for the imperative form is not 
negatable): 


al tisa ‘Don’t go’ yon IN 

al takum ‘Don’t stand up’ DPN ON 
There is no confusion with future tense predictions, as their negator is N9 lo, 
not 9N al: 


lo tisa *You won't go' yon N2 
-W she- + future tense: a forceful request 


Casually, -W she- + 2nd person future (and indeed with Ist person, 
see 28.7) conveys a more forceful tone: 
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she-terdi be-atsmeH TSY "Tv 
that you-get-down by yourself *Get down by yourself, will you' 
she-lo tishkaH noun Now 
that not you-forget ‘Don’t you forget’ 


The conjunction v she and the use of negator N9 lo rather than 9N al make 
this construction akin to a subordinate request: ‘I insist that you etc.’. 


28.4 2nd person requests: the ‘remote’ infinitive 
An infinitive has no person, number or gender; nor has it a subject. 
Aptly, a main clause infinitive expresses a request more remote in tone than the 
future tense or imperative - and appropriate to persons of authority or written 
instructions: 
(1) Museum attendant: 


laavor bevakasha nypa ays 
to-move-along please *Move along, please' 


(2) Teacher to pupils: 
kulam lakum DIP 019 
everyone to-stand-up “All stand’ 


(3) Mother to child (distantly): 
lo lingoa yn» NI 
not to-touch ‘No touching’ 
Negation uses N9 lo. By contrast, the use of negative ^N en (‘there is not’) + 
infinitive, as in wy YN en leashen (there-is-not to-smoke), does not create a 
specifically 2nd person request but rather a general request: 'Smoking is forbid- 
den'. 
N3) na or nvpaa bevakasha ‘please’ can be placed in front of the infinitive 
to render it more polite and less remote (nv524 bevakasha following it has no 
such effect, see example (1) above):? 


na laavor MAYI N) 
please to-move-along ‘Would you please move along’ 
bevakasha lakum o5 nvpaa 
please to-stand-up ‘Could you please stand’ 


For the infinitive of request in questions, see 1st person requests (28.7):’ 


lehagid la? mo Pans 
to-tell her? ‘Should I tell her? 


28.5 Use of the subject in 2nd person requests 
Though the average request (future tense, imperative, infinitive) 
tends not to use DnN/nN/nnmN ata/at/atem ‘you’, they can sometimes appear 
- with future tense and imperative.* Following the verb, they do not affect mean- 
ing or tone substantially:? 
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{leH/teleH} ata letalfen 18902 NNN {79n/79} 
IMP FUT 

{g0/go} you to-phone ‘Go and phone’ 

teleH letalfen ata NNN 19205 Fon 

go to-phone you ‘Go and phone’ 


Preceding the future tense verb, the 2nd person pronoun sounds emphatic, even 
brusque (preceding imperative requests, it is felt to be set off by a comma, i.e. 


‘Hey you,..."): 
ata tatir oto ‘You undo it’ IMN PNN NNN 
FUT 
ata, zuz tipa “You, move a bit’ NDO tt ANN 
28.6 3rd person requests 


Formal 
Official or literary usage sometimes employs the bare 3rd person 


future, as in (1) below, with the verb often initial, as in (2). The negative uses 
2N al, as in all ‘bare future’ requests, or (particularly in legalese) N> lo. N3 na 
*please' or similar is often added, making it look more clearly a request. How- 
ever, formal Hebrew generally prefers a paraphrase, such as (3): 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


yizkor (na) zot NN? (Nd) WIP 
he-will-remember (please) this ‘Let him remember this’ 
yishtamesh sabal letsóreH isko be-agala Naya POY TMY Sav WNN 
will-use porter for his-trade ‘A porter shall use a trolley for 
trolley his trade’ 
alav lizkor zot TNT 02105 poy 
on-him to-remember this ‘He must remember this’ 
Casual 


Casual usage has -w she- + 3rd person future, the conjunction -v 


she- representing roughly v wpan »3w ani mevakesh she ‘I request that’:!° 
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she-hem yizkeru aval Jan "15^ onw 
that they will-remember though ‘They'd better remember, though’ 
she-aviv lo yagid klum 0122 PY ND panw 
that his-father not will-tell ‘His father had better not say 
anything anything’ 


Ist person requests 
Ist person requests denote a request/insistence for oneself (‘Let me 


warn you’) or oneself-plus-addressees (‘Let's go’). 
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Formal 
Formal usage employs the Ist person future, usually followed by N3 
na ‘please’ or preceded by the special particle nan háva: 


urshe na lefaret 0195 N) NWN 
I-will-be-allowed please to-specify *Might I be allowed to specify' 
nizkor na zot NN? M) ^00 
we-will-remember please this *Please let us bear this in mind' 
háva neleH 1» nan 
PARTICLE we-will go *Let us go' 


Negation involves 9X al (with optional N3 na) + Ist person future: 


al (na) nishkaH zot NN? n2v) (20) IN 
not (please) we-will-forget this *Let us not forget this' 


Casual: 153 X13 bo neleH ‘Lets go’ 
The future tense by itself cannot express ‘let’s’ in casual Hebrew; 
thus: 


nisa ba-rakévet n2272 yo) 
FUT *We'll (not: ‘let’s’) go by train’ 


Casual usage can employ -V she- + Ist person future (as with 3rd person 
requests): 


she-ani eten laH T? NN PONY 
that 7 will-give you ‘Let me give you’ 
she-nizkor et ze TW nN 20v 
that we-will-remember om it *Let's bear it in mind’ 


Additionally, the casual 1st person request has its own specialized - and less 
insistent - construction: the inflected imperative N33 bo (otherwise meaning 
‘come!’) plus Ist person future - with the specific implication that the addressee 
participates somehow in the action (rather than just ‘allowing’ the action). 
Thus: 


bo eten leHa T? NN Na 
come I-will-give to-you *Let me give you' 
bo naHshov réga yi» DWN) NII 
come we-will-think moment *Let's think for a moment’ 


(‘us’ includes the addressee) 


and not the following (the addressee is ‘on the sidelines’): 


*bo eten lo 19 INN NII" 
come I-will-give to-him (‘Let me give him’) 
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*bo aHshov réga yan awnN NI3* 
come I-will-think moment (‘Let me think for a moment’) 


The word order is as follows. The subject pronoun ?3N ani ‘I’, but not 32n2N 
anáHnu ‘we’, can optionally be used - between N11 bo and the verb. Nothing 
else can come between them except N^ lo ‘not’ (see below). As for inflection, 
N32 bo inflects in accordance with the addressee and the future tense verb in 
accordance with the speaker: 


to a male: m.s. bo Na 
to a female: f.s. bói wa 
to two or more people: pl. bóu a3 
bo leHa you (m.s.)’ T? Na 
boi eten laH ‘Let me give you (f.s.)’ T? ON Na 
bóu laHem you (pl.)’ 055 Wi 
bo to a male Na 
bói nafsik *Let's stop' to a female pv» NI 
bóu to two or more wi 


The negative requires N9 lo, following N12 bo: 


bo lo nariv 27) NI Na 
come not we-will-quarrel *Let's not quarrel’ 


Neutral: the infinitive and -w she- + future in questions 
For the quite distinct notion of being requested, the bare infinitive 
can be used - in questions:!? 


leHayeg aHshav? MWY WNI 
to-dial now? ‘Should I/we dial now? 
laanot? Imay 
to-answer? ‘Should I/we answer? 


Hebrew also uses -W she- + future (not particularly casual in questions), which 
enables one to put stress on the subject 


she-ani aHayeg? DYNN PNY 
that / will-dial? ‘Should 7 dial? 


28.8 Present tense requests 
Sharp requests or instructions can be conveyed, casually, by present 
tense (as well as by the infinitive) - and in the 3rd person too. The subject is 
used and negation is with N5 /o or YN en, as in ordinary present tense 
clauses: 


atem mesadrim et kol ha-balagan y2an 25 NN DATON DONN 
you are-cleaning-up om all the mess “You’re cleaning up all the mess’ 
aHshav kol eHad lokéaH et oy np? TNX 25 pwoy 


now every one takes pen *Now everyone take a pen' 
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28.9 Subordinate requests 
Subordinate requests tend to be of the form: 
darshu she-yazuz ‘They asked that he move’ NPY w^ 


Subordinate requests are just part of a whole spectrum of subordinate wishes 
and requests (‘modal clauses’), introduced by verbs etc., such as: 


tsiva (she/le...) ‘order (that/to...) (.2/v) MPS 
darash (she/le...) ‘request (that/to...)° (.-2/v) v1 
kiva (she/le...) ‘hope (that/to...)’ (2/0) WP 
adif (she/le...) ‘preferable (that/to...)’ (.2/V) PTY 
hamlatsa (she/le...) ‘recommendation (that/to...)’ (..5/¥) NSIN 


In fact, despite the title of this section, there is no clear-cut ‘request construction’ 
among subordinate clauses, nor an obvious semantic division between wishing and 
requesting; nonetheless, notice that two of the three general ‘request’ forms (future 
tense and infinitive, but not imperative) are used in subordinate clauses and in 
much the same way - in formal as well as casual Hebrew. 


Subordinate future tense requests 
With some verbs, e.g. n1 s zsiva ‘order’, -W she- + future tense auto- 
matically conveys a request: 


tsivíti she-yisog DONY nns 
I-ordered that he-will-retreat ‘I ordered him to retreat’ 


Some others allow either predictions or requests, context deciding. Thus: 


amárti laH 12? NWN 

hodáati laH — she-titsHaki pns Tny 

hizhárti otaH FUT IMN ONIMI 
‘I told you 


you would laugh’ 


I informed you that you should laugh’ 


‘I warned you 
As with main clause requests introduced by -w she- (28.6-7), negation is by NI 
lo, not 9N al. 
The infinitive, e.g. 91729 /ivdok ‘to check’, can generally substitute for v she 
4 future in subordinate clauses like these, as is now shown. 


Subordinate infinitive requests 

Subordinate (as opposed to main clause) infinitives are in no way 
*remote'. Many verbs can govern infinitive as well as future tense requests - with 
the same meaning: 


amárti laH ÜtsHok pns 12 ^»n^DN 
hizhárti otaH INF TMN ONAN 
I told you to laugh’ 


‘I warned you 
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Some verbs prefer an infinitive to -w she- + future, and some vice versa: 


napolyon kara le-ángliya lehikana PNI TPIINI NIP WNI 
INF 
‘Napoleon called on England to surrender’ 
(rather than y32?nwv* *she-tikana (‘that it surrender’)) 


hodáati le-róni she-yitslol WVV OMD nymn 
FUT 
‘I told Roni that he should dive’ 
(rather than 515 s5* *litslol (‘to dive’)) 


There is a limitation on infinitive requests: their subject is not stated, and 
must be taken to refer back to the object (if any) of the preceding, i.e. ‘govern- 
ing’, verb. Thus in example (1) below it must be the ‘lady’ who should not 
scream, whereas in example (2) the future tense verb permits mention of some 
other word as subject:? 


(1) avakesh me-ha-gvéret lo litsróaH AVY ND NINN WPAN 
INF “Might I ask the lady not to scream?’ 
(2) avakesh me-ha-gvéret she-bita lo tidHof NTN N5 nnàv nnb VPIN 


sugs  FUT'Might I ask the lady that her daughter 
should not push' 


28.10 Structure-by-structure summary 








Type of 
structure In main clause In subordinate clause 
Bare 2nd person request (casual in the 
future tense positive); negative uses 9N al - 
(12n teleH) 
v she + Ist/2nd person firm request With certain verbs of wishing 
future tense (casual); and requesting 
3rd person request (casual); 
Ist/3rd person request in ques- 
tions 
N13 bo + Ist person request, with - 
future tense addressee’s participation (casual) 
Imperative 2nd person request (formal, save - 
(1? leH) certain kal and pi 'el verbs) 


New imperative | 2nd person request for certain E 
nif'al and hitpa'el verbs (casual) 





Infinitive Ist person request in questions; | With certain verbs of wishing 
2nd person request of ‘remoteness} and requesting 
Present tense Any person. Sharp request. With verbs of stating 





FURTHER READING 
Bar-Adon 1966; Bolozky 1979, 1980: 13-15; Rabin 1958; Rosén 1955:217ff, 1977:198ff; Sadka 
1981:60. 


29. Negation 


29.1 Definitions 
The ‘negator’ is the word expressing negation (‘not, non-' etc.) - very 
roughly as described in the following table. 








Negator Details in Function Example 
NI | 29.2-4 All-purpose negator lo eleH JIN NI 
‘I won't go’ 
lo! IND 
‘No!’ 
Contrastive/emphatic ‘not’ lo hu ba NI NIN NI 


‘He isn't coming’ 


al oN s ‘Don’t’ in some al teleH Pn ON 
future tense requests *Don't go' 


en PN | 29.2,29.6 | ‘Not’/‘is not’ in present tense | dan eno ba NI YN JT 
‘Dan does not come’ 


Negative of ‘exist’, ‘be present’ | dan enénu DPN YT 
‘Dan isn’t present’ 


i- N *Non-' (with nouns) i-tipul NVVN 
Hóser ^on *non-treatment 


bilti- 23 A *Non-' (with adjectives) bilti-Huki »pin2n?3 
‘illegal’ 








Further concepts used in this chapter 
‘Complex negators’ (29.12) express negation as a component of their 
meaning, e.g. ?93 bli ‘without’ (= not with). 
*Quasi-negators' (29.12) appear negative in meaning, but do not behave so 
syntactically, e.g. 299V serev ‘refuse’ (= not accept). 
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‘Negative words’ often accompany the negator. They reinforce or just extend 
the application of the negation (29.9-10): 


shum kavana ‘no intention’ nm Bw 
lo haya klum "There wasn't anything’ 0199 MN ND 


Sometimes the negator is left unsaid and these words themselves do the negat- 
ing, e.g. 0999 -ndon nn ma HasáHti - klum ‘What did I save - nothing' 
(29.11). 

Negation is of two basic kinds: ‘sentence negation’, as in example (1) (see 
29.2-7), and ‘word or phrase negation’ as in example (2) (see 29.8): 


(1) lo hiskamt "You did not agree’ MN NI 


(2) i-haskama ‘non-agreement’ TNDOA-N 


29.2-7 SENTENCE NEGATION 


29.2-3 ‘NOT’: NI LO, 9N AL, PN EN 


29.2 ‘Not’ in statements and questions 
With past, future and infinitive, only N59 /o is used:! 


lo {zazu/yazizu} (m/w) ND 
not {they-moved/they-will-move} ‘They {did not/will not} move’ 
notim lo lazuz IRI ND WON 


*(They) tend not to move’ 


With the present tense, ‘not’ is ^N en (F) and N5 lo (c)? 


hu eno mevashel SWIN YN Nm 
he not + surF cooks *He does not cook' 
hu lo mevashel SWIN ND NIN 
he not cooks ‘He doesn't cook’ 
PN en 


Ordinarily )»N en directly precedes the verb or other predicate, as in 
example (1). Very formally, it may directly precede the subject, as in (2): 


(1) ha-tsav eno {zaz/ra’ev} {IYI} YN Ayn 
the tortoise not + surr {move/hungry} ‘The tortoise is not {moving/hungry}’ 


(2) en ha-tsav {zaz/ra’ev} {IYI} ayn pr 
not the tortoise {move/hungry} ‘The tortoise is not {moving/hungry}’ 
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PN en takes suffixes agreeing with its subject (except when it precedes its sub- 
ject), as follows: 

















Subject Form of ^N en Subject Form of ^N en 


ani ‘T anáHnu ‘we’ NN} enénu 






ata ‘you (m. NNN atem ‘you OnN | enHem DIYN 


(m.pl.)’ 





at ‘you (f. nN aten ‘you (f.pl.)' jnx | enHen PrN 


3rd person m.s. 3rd m.pl. enam DYN 






3rd person f.s. 3rd f.pl. 








Sections 29.5-7 give fuller details of the general behaviour of YN en as ‘not’ 
and as the negative of “be, exist, be present’. 


N5 lo 

N9 lo directly precedes the verb or other predicate? - except where 
contrastive (‘not this but that’; see 29.8). It never inflects. 

ha-tsav lo {zaz/ra’ev} {ayait} ND ayn 

the tortoise not {moving/hungry} ‘The tortoise isn’t {moving/hungry}’ 


29.3 ‘Not’ in requests 
Request constructions employ the future tense, imperative, particle 
+ future tense, infinitive and present tense (see ch.28). 
For the simple future tense, the negator is 9N al, directly preceding the verb. 
The imperative (the basic form in formal usage) cannot be negated - it converts 
instead to the simple future tense, taking 9N al, as shown in the table below. 





Positive Negative 

2nd Casual | takshiv »vpn 

person SIMPLE ‘Listen’ 
nid al takshiv z»Vpn ON 
‘Don’t listen’ 

Formal | hakshev avpn 

‘Listen’ 
Ist/3rd Formal | navo N12) | al navo N12) ON 
person SIMPLE ‘Let us come ‘Let us not come’ 


FUT 


yavou wo | al yavóu YD ON 
SIMPLE ‘Let them come’ ‘Let them not come’ 
FUT 
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Elsewhere, the request negator is N9 lo, and with present tense requests, for- 
mal usage prefers (as always) ^N en: 


29.4 


Particle + future: 


bo lo naniaH she-ken pv MI NI NII 

come not we-will-assume that so *Let's not assume so’ 

she-lo yafriu yon? NOW 

that not they-will-bother ‘They'd better not bother me’ 
Infinitive: 

lo legared! ITD ND 

not to-scratch! ‘No scratching! 
Present: 

lo doHafim! 'O'5n NI 

not they-push! ‘No pushing!’ 


‘No!’ x5 Jo 
‘No’ as a one-word statement or request is N9 /o.* Alternatively, the 


request ‘Don’t’ can be conveyed by '!^*19N asur! (= forbidden). 
PN en on its own means ‘There isn’t any’ (29.7). 9N alis not used on its own. 


29.5-7 


29.5 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


'IS/HAS NOT, IS NOT PRESENT, THERE IS NOT’: PYN EN 


12N em: an overview 
YN en is a negator with five functions, all related: 


A simple negator, somewhat like N59 lo (though strictly speaking a ‘semi- 
verb"), as described in 29.2; see further, 29.6. 


(2-5) Semantically, a combination of negator and verb 
A semi-verb meaning 'be not' in formal usage? 
A verb meaning ‘there {is/are} not’ (the negative of v? yesh ‘there is/are’) 


A verb meaning ‘have not’, used with the preposition -5 le- (the negative of 
V? ...5 le... yesh 'have") 


A verb meaning ‘be not present’ (the negative of 13v? yeshno etc. ‘be pres- 
ent’) 


Examples of these functions are: 


(1) 


(2) 


hu eno bo'et oyn IPN Nn 
he not + surr kicks *He does not kick’ 
dov eno av IN YN 31 


Dov not + surr father ‘Dov is not a father’ 
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(3) en brera TAIT yx 
there-is-not choice *There is no choice' 
(4) le-üri en musag AUD PR ONNI 
to Uri there-is-not idea ‘Uri has no idea’ 
(S) dána enéna TON 701 
Dana is-not-present *Dana is not present 


29.6 |^wen as the semi-verb ‘not, be not’ 

As illustrated in 29.2, >N en is the present tense negator in formal 
usage. Further, it serves as the negative of the present tense particle *be',$ cover- 
ing those situations where a positive sentence would need an explicit word for 
‘be’, e.g. (ch.16) where subject and predicate are both indefinite nouns, thus: 


matsberim hem baaya mya on o»^axsn 
‘Batteries are (a) problem’ 


matsberim enam baaya MYI DPN DIAN 
‘Batteries are not (a) problem’ 

These two )?N en have much in common, and often act syntactically rather 
like verbs, as is now described. 

Ordinarily >N en precedes the verb or other predicate, as is example (1) 
below; very formally, it can directly precede its subject, as in (2). In the first 
case it must take suffixes; in the second it must not.’ (For inflections, see 
29.2). 


(1) dov eno tas DO WN AT 
Dov not + surF flies ‘Dov does not fly’ 
(2) en dov tas DD 31 yN 
not Dov flies ‘Dov does not fly’ 


When inflected, ^W en, like an inflected past or future tense verb, needs no 
pronoun subject: 
(ani) enéni toféret ‘I do not sew’ mw PIN (1N) 
(hi) ena tipusit ‘She is not typical’ MOWO n»N (NIN) 


Where the subject is unstated and understood as non-specific nt ze ‘it’, one 
rarely uses ^N en (see examples (1,2) below); N5 lo is preferred or where possi- 
ble nt ze is added, giving nt ^N en ze (examples (3,4)). Casual Hebrew always 
uses NY lo or ND nt ze lo. But some predicates, e.g. on Ham ‘it is hot’, do not 
usually occur with nt ze as a non-specific ‘it’ (see ch.17), nor consequently with 
nt PN en ze in the negative; they prefer N9 lo, as in (5): 


(1) en kal linhog NMI 5p PN 
‘(It is) not easy to drive’ 


(2) ha’im en Haval? aN PN ONN 
Q PARTICLE not pity? ‘Is it not a pity?” 
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(3) lo kal linhog IMI SP NI 
“(It is) not easy to drive’ 

(4) en ze kal linhog NMI 5p nt PN 
not it easy to-drive ‘It is not easy to drive’ 

(5) lo Ham kan JN» ON ND 
not hot here ‘It is not hot here’ 


PN en as such a semi-verb needs something to follow it,’ thus ruling out: 
*ha-kiyorim nekiyim, aH ha-aronot enam BN nnNn TN op o»v»n* 
‘The sinks (are) clean, but the cupboards are not’ 
29.7 \»N en as the verb ‘there is not, not have, not be present’ 


‘There is not, not have’ 
The difference between ‘There is not’ and ‘not have’, as in the follow- 
ing examples, is often just the possessor phrase ...5 le... (see further, ch.16). 


en of NY yx 
there-is-not chicken ‘There is no chicken’ 
la-samal en of My PN IDI 
to-the sergeant there-is-not chicken ‘The sergeant has no chicken’ 


PRN en is the negative form of w°? yesh, so v? N3 lo yesh and v? YN en yesh 
are impossible. But in other tenses N en gives way to mn N^ lo haya ‘was 
not’ and the like: 


la-samal lo yiye of Ny vr NI 2005 

to-the sergeant not will-be chicken ‘The sergeant will have no chicken’ 
The positioning of }>N en is as for v^ yesh (described in 16.9-10): it generally 
precedes the noun that ‘exists/is possessed’, as in examples (1,2) below, save for 
emphasis (3) or de-emphasis (4). By ‘precedes’ is not meant ‘directly precedes’ 
- the ‘possessor’ noun can intervene, as in (5): 


(1) en mits VD PN 
there-isn't juice "There's no juice’ 

(2) le-tal en mits YD pr 202 
to-Tal there-isn't juice "Tal has no juice’ 

(3) mits en, aval yesh bíra NTI v^ IAN PN Yr 
juice there-isn’t, but there’s beer ‘Juice there isn’t, but there’s beer’ 

(4) lo, baayot be'étsem en li (?? PN osyà NPY ND 
no, problems actually there-aren't to-me'No, I don't actually have any prob- 
lems' 

(5) en le-tal mits vn 209 PN 


there-isn't to Tal juice "Tal has no juice' 
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As with wv» yesh (16.9-10), this word order suggests that N^» mits is not sub- 
ject but object of YN en (there are several verbs with no subject, see ch. 17), 
and indeed casual Hebrew inserts the ‘object particle’ NN et (provided this noun 
is ‘definite’):'° 


en et ze be-hódu mN nt NN pr 
there-is-not oM this in India "There isn't such a thing in India' 
le-dov en et ha-maftéaH? mnonn NN PN 179 
to Dov there-is-not om the key? ‘Dov hasn’t got the key?’ 


This ^N en never inflects, unlike }>N en in 29.6." 


‘Not be present’ 

PRN en is also the negative of the present tense verb v? yesh ‘be pres- 
ent, be there' (see 16.9). Both must follow their subject, usually 3rd person 
(other verbs need not), and must inflect." The endings are: 


enénu VYN enéna MYN enam OPN enan WN 
3rd m.s. 3rd f.s. 3rd m.pl. 3rd f.pl. 

An example: 
nóa enéna karéga YID MPN NY 


Noa is-not-here right-now 


29.8 Word or phrase negation 
Word or phrase negation focuses on a particular word or phrase, 
whether for contrast or emphasis or other reasons. This is sometimes effected 
by intonation, but we concentrate here on the use made of grammar and 
syntax. 


Contrastive negation: ‘not this but that 
Contrastive negation employs three devices: 
(1) Stress or underlining or suchlike on the negated word(s): 
lo hirbátsti leHa T? »n3a^n ND 
‘I didn't Ait you (but rather...) 
(2) Appending a contrastive phrase with NIN éla ‘but’: 
lo hirbátsti éla daHáfti MINT NIN NYIN NI 
‘I didn't hit but shoved’ 
(3) Shift in word order: N5 lo ‘not’ (but not 9N al or YX en) can optionally 
be repositioned directly ahead of the word(s) to be negated: 


nikiti lo be-spónja éla be-smartut 01070023 NON n't3503 NI ^mp» 

I-cleaned not with mop ‘I cleaned not with a mop 
but with rag but with a rag' 

lo ani be'ad TYIN NI 


not I for ‘I’m not for it 
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Conversely, where negative stress is non-contrastive, N9 /o stays directly in front 
of its verb: 


enéni yodéa ma hem ratsu "^ ON nn YTY »»N 
aval ani lo be'ad 1792 ND IN IAN 
‘I don’t know what they wanted but I’m not for it’ 


Strings of ‘nots’: ‘neither....nor’ 

For emphasis in a string of two or more negated words or phrases, 
one may insert O23...02...02 gam...gam...ve-gam ‘also...also...and also’ (or an 
equivalent using |n Aen), or N23...N9...N? lo...lo...ve-Io ‘not...not...and not’. 
This is like English ‘neither...nor’, except that the Hebrew particles can be 
repeated any number of times: 


gam adémet ve-gam shaHéfet lo Huslu DIN NI NINY o3 MATN DA 
also rubella and not TB not were-eradicated 
*Neither rubella nor TB were eradicated' 


lo adémet ve-lo shaHéfet Huslu DIN nonv NI) NNN NI 
not rubella and not TB were-eradicated 
‘Neither rubella nor TB were eradicated’ 


As the foregoing example shows, the main sentence negator (N5 lo or PNen) 
drops after N91...N9 /o...ve-/o; but it can be kept when preceding N91...N9 lo... 
ve-lo : 


efshar she-(lo) yivHaru lo be-ze ve-lo be-ze — tà N91 MI NI nn (NIW WON 
possible that (not) they-will-vote 
not for this and not for this 
*Maybe they will not vote for either' 


Negation (non-emphatic) of particular parts of speech 

This mostly involves repositioning N° lo (never ^N en); but note 
the special particles »n52 bilti and »?N i. 
With adjectives, X9 lo is used with all styles, whereas »n242 bilti is formal and 
used particularly with adjectives formed from verbal participles (see ch.41): 


bilti-mekubal *unacceptable' IPNI 


Many other verb-based and noun-based adjectives, of two syllables or more, take 
n92 bilti, e.g. 0929 N9/0?33-0092 bilti-kavis/lo kavis ‘unwashable’, pin 
NPM- bilti-Huki/lo Huki ‘illegal’. But some take only N9 lo, e.g. y»39 
N» lo pagia ‘invulnerable’, nī N5 lo dati ‘non-religious’, N5 
»5N v»? lo yisreeli *non-Israeli'. A few take only ?n532 bilti, e.g. ANII-9NIA 
bilti-nir'e ‘invisible’, yT13»3-*n52 bilti-noda ‘unknown’. 9N al is rare, e.g. 
^v'2N-5N al-enoshi ‘non-human’. 
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Negated word 


or phrase Negator Example 
Adjective haya dey lo nóaH nn NI T TN 
‘It was quite unpleasant’ 
haya lo simpati WIWO NI mn 
‘He was unlikeable' 
bilti *n23 | hu bilti-yatsiv PYN NIN 
*He's unstable’ 
Some quantifiers lo N2 | yesh lo me'at batlanim 053203 VYN Nd v^ 
there-are not few layabouts 
‘There are a good few layabouts' 
Some degree words | lo N? | hu haya le paHot kene 702 MNI NI mmn NIN 
‘He was no less sincere’ 
Adverbial! (she-)lo N»(v) | lo mizman bikru npa yor ND 
not long-ago they-visited 
‘They visited not long ago’ 
hegavti she-lo NOV nan 
be'emtsa'ut ha-váad TYNN MYNNI 
I-responded that not through the committee 
‘I responded without going through the committee’ 
she-lo kmo yerivay, hitHálti.. .ondnnn »21*» MI NIW 
that not like my-foes, I-began... 
*Unlike my foes, I began..." 
Action and state Hóser- -*vm | ( Hoser-/i-) te'um onen {N-70} 


nouns? (see 30.6) ‘(lack of/non-} coordination" 


i-mesirat Havilot man nvon-n 
*non-delivery of parcels’ 


{Hoser-/i-} sviut ratson yso-myav ([2N/-^o0m) 
*dissatisfaction' 





Notes: 

! Formal usage tends to add -w she- (no obvious connection with the conjunction -wW 
she- ‘that’) to the N° lo, when negating adverbials of more than one word and when 
negating infinitives: 

heedáfti (she-)lo lehitarev IWNI NAV »no1Tyn 
l-preferred (cons) not to-interfere ‘I preferred not to interfere’ 


2? Nouns denoting a person or ‘agent’ do not regularly have a negative, but N9 /o does 
sometimes do the job: »717°-N9 lo-yehudi ‘non-Jew’, 0»3»»nNn0-N5 lo-maaminim 
‘non-believers’, 0°} ¥yN-NI9 yap karon le-lo-meashnim ‘carriage for non-smokers’. 
?N al is limited to a handful of compounds, e.g. 11199N almávet ‘immortality’. 
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Nouns denoting a real action take ->N /-, not -1701N Hoser: 


VS. 


i-tipul (be...) ‘non-treatment (of...)’ (..3) 919>0-9N 


Hóser-tipul *lack of treatment 215"0-*01n 


Otherwise, ^N / and ^v1n Hóser are often interchangeable. nwn Hóser often 
suggests a human quality, though this is a very relative matter: 


29.9-13 


29.9 


i-aHarayut nv^ónN-N 
*non-responsibility' 
Hóser-aHarayut nv^ónN-^0nn 


‘lack of responsibility’ 


i-havana MANN 
‘a misunderstanding’ 
Hóser-havana man- 


‘lack of understanding’ 


i-neimut DYN 
‘unpleasantness’ (notably, of a situation) 
Hóser-neimut nmmo»yy^on 


*unpleasantness' (notably, of a person) 
Hóser-savlanut m9910-701N 
‘impatience’ 

(There is no *i-savlanut 119920->N*) 


‘NEGATIVE WORDS’: ‘NOTHING, NEVER, NONE, NO’ ETC. 


Terms for ‘no, any’: 4N af, oyw shum etc. 
4N af, niw shum, 55 kol and 1nv52 kólshehu (see also ch.9) can be 


added to an indefinite noun, thus extending or just reinforcing the negation - 
corresponding to English ‘no, any’; strictly speaking, 9N af means '(not) a sin- 


, 


gle’: 


lo ra'iti (af) shoter WOW (qu) ^r? N^ NI 
not I-saw (any) policeman ‘I did not see a (single) policeman’ 
(shum) shedim lo nir'u YN70 NI DTV (OW) 
(any) ghosts not were-seen *No ghosts were seen' 
en (kol) tsóreH TN (9D) pr 
there-is-not (any) need ‘There is no need’ 
lo haya sikun (kólshehu) (1nv25) y»v mn NI 
not was risk (any) *There was not any risk' 


qN af, OY shum, 92 kol only precede their noun, with the option of an added 
particle 3nv -shehu ‘whatsoever’. 1nw9> kólshehu as a single word only follows 


its noun:? 
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... af hatsa’a shehi NNV AYSTAN JL, 
cds hatsa'a kólshehi MWI nysn noa 
not I-raised 9^ proposal whatsoever ‘I didn’t raise any proposals 


proposal any whatsoever’ 


Both 1nv -shehu and 1nw9> kólshehu agree with the noun, like the pronoun 
Nan Au; they have the following endings: 


m.s. -hu 
m.pl. -hem 


1n- fs. -hi 
on- Kp.  -hen 


»n- 
n- 


How negative are these ‘negative words’? 

qN af and niv shum, typically found where there is already a negator 
(e.g. N5 lo ) in the same clause, are equivalent to ‘any’ - save in clause fragments 
(discussed in 29.11): 


hayu neumim aH shum havtaHot PNYIN OW TN ONIN) PN 


‘There were speeches but no promises’ 
By contrast, 55 kol and 1nw9> kólshehu are not limited to negative clauses. 22 
kol is also ‘all, every’, Ynv52 kólshehu is also ‘some... or other’, and both denote 
‘any’ in questions as well as negations (see 26.10 and 9.2): 


kol tsóreH? 
tsóreH kólshehu? 


ITVS 22 


ha'im yesh nnv»3 T 


v» Onn 
‘Is there any need?’ 


The negative determiners differ as to which type of noun they introduce: 


With single lo hayta... ‘There was not...’ ..nmn NI 
countable _ ...af hatsa'a nysn YN... 
nouns:!* ..shum hatsa’a nysn DW... 
...hatsa'a kólshehi NWID nysn.. 
...kol hatsa'a nysn 223.. 
*...a single suggestion’ 
lo hayu... ‘There weren't...' PT NI 
..shum hatsa'ot mysn DW... 
...hatsa'ot kólshehen VID NWYN... 
...kol hatsa'ot MYYN I2... 
*...any suggestions’ 
With mass en... ‘There is not...’ PN 
nouns: ...shum siyüa yvo DW... 
..Siyüa kolshehu MVI yvo.. 
With ...kol siyüa yvv 225.. 
abstract 
mass *,..any aid’ 


nouns, also: 
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29.10 Terms for ‘no one, nothing, never, nowhere’ 
These, like the terms for ‘no’ (29.9), are in fact usually equivalent to 
‘anyone, anything, ever, anywhere’, as they typically occur where there is already 
a negator in the clause, as in (1,2) below - though as fragments they look nega- 
tive in themselves (3), as described in 29.11: 


(1) lo tafásti klum 0122 ^nv9n NI 
not I-caught anything ' did not catch anything' 
(2) ish eno kore NNP YN WN 
anyone not calls ‘No one calls’ 
(3) ve-ma kara? klum p> mnp nm 
and what happened? nothing ‘And what happened? Nothing’ 


‘No one’ is TNN 4N af eHad'* and vw ish (r)." ‘Nothing’ is 0155 klum,'® 
MIND me'üma (F), ^33 davar (fairly formal),? 727 ov shum davar (c). 
‘Never’ is 0y9 4N af páam,? o51y5 leolam,?' 0919" meolam (F) and the very 
formal 1^0?» pnn mi-yamay, mi-yaméHa etc. and Tyn Tiya meodi, 
meodHa etc. 

All ‘never’ words but DY9 4N af páam are restricted. 0919 leolam is not 
used for past time in formal usage, and is not used for present time in casual 
usage. The rest denote only past time: 


Fütübe: af páam lo ashuv swe No 099 9 
leolam lo ashuv Dy 

‘I shall never return’ 

Presene: af paam lo onim mY NI DYI QN 
leolam en onim (F) DIW PN DIWI 

‘They never answer’ 

Past: af páam lo ravnu — DYI QN 
meolam lo rávnu odin 


“We (have) never argued’ 
‘Nowhere’ is 01979 oywa be-shum makom (lit. ‘in no place’). 


General features 

The two-word negatives, i.e. TNN 9N af eHad, 117 ov shum davar, 
nys 4N af pdam and DIP” owa be-shum makom, are fixed phrases - Diw 
INN shum eHad, 127 9N af davar and the like are rare. 

One can add adjectives to ^31 Ov shum davar, ^31 davar and INN QN af 

eHad, but not to 0195 klum, noYND me'üma and W?N ish: 

shum davar meanyen ‘nothing interesting’ y»yn ^31 ow 

af eHad aHer ‘no one else’ ANN TAN ON 


More than one negative word can figure in a sentence: 


meolam lo heelávnu ish WR »35yn NI ODN 
ever not we-offended anyone “We never offended anyone’ 
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29.11 ‘Negative words’ as free-standing negatives 


Casually, many of the negative words of 29.9-10 occur without a nega- 
tor N> lo or YN en, as ‘free-standing negatives,” as shown in the table: 


Negative words Examples 






af €N | hayu hamon shvarim aval af para 779 9N ?3N OW von vn 


"There were many bulls but (not) a single cow’ 


shum ow | shum hitkadmut? ImMNtTpnn ow 
‘No progress?’ 

af eHad INN N| mi ba? - af eHad INN YN - N2 
‘Who came? - No one’ 

klum/ /0Y25 | ma nafal? - klum D25 - 99) nn 


shum davar 127 Ow ‘What fell? - Nothing’ 





The same holds for Dy 4N af páam ‘never’ and Dp Dwa be-shum makom 
‘nowhere’. 

The negator can be added to most such free-standing negative words (before 
0152 klum but after the others) and is favoured by purists: 


hizmánta mishehi? - lo, af eHad lo NI TNN ON ND - PNW room 
you-invited someone? - no, anyone not *Did you invite anyone? - No one' 


ma haya sham? - lo klum 0122 ND - 1DV mn nn 

what was there? - not anything *What was there? - Nothing' 

‘Negative’ 95 kol, 1n v55 kólshehu ‘any’, ^31/nnN»n me'üma/davar 'any- 

thing’, n51yn/051y5 leolam/meolam ‘ever’, wN ish ‘anyone’, 5525 klal ‘at 
all’, }99N Diwa be-shum ófen ‘under any circumstances’ require a negator. 


29.12 Complex and quasi-negators 


Complex negators 

Besides N9 lo, YN en and 9N al ‘not’, several other words are nega- 
tors or incorporate a negator (‘complex negators’). As a result, one can even use 
the ‘negative words’, e.g. DIW shum ‘no’ and 0192 klum ‘nothing’ (see 29.9-10), 
in such a context. Thus: 


gamru bli klum 0125 *53 à 
COMPLEX NEG "They ended without anything" 
NEG WORD 


Other *complex negators' are:? 


mibli, lelo, belo ‘without’ NII NID »^?3n 
leval ‘lest’ 929 
asur, en ‘it is forbidden (to...)’ YR VON 
i-efshar ‘it is impossible (to...)’ ^USN?N 


en ‘there is not’ PN 
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Quasi-negators 

Many more words, e.g. 3*9 serav ‘refuse’, are quasi-negative - they 
are akin to, but subtly different from, negators, and so do not allow strictly *neg- 
ative words’ like 0122 klum ‘anything’ and 4N af ‘any’; instead, one uses posi- 
tive pronouns such as 1n vn máshehu ‘someone’ or words that are not limited 
to negation, e.g. 25 kol ‘any’ and v?N ish ‘anyone’: 


máshehu nva 

servu laasot davar 727 mvy> nvo 
*klum p>" 

they-refused to-do anything 


QUASI-NEG 


Other quasi-negators are: ^UN asar ‘to forbid’, ^on Haser ‘to lack’, DipNa 
bimkom ‘instead of, 07 térem ‘not yet, v»^n»n hiHHish ‘to deny’ and »n53 
bilti ‘non-, un-’. 


29.13 Direction and reach of negation 


Direction of negation 

When negative words, e.g. TNN 4N af eHad ‘anyone’ and 0195 klum 
‘anything’, come first in sentences, the negator must still be put in: ‘nothing 
remained’ is NW) NI 01959 klum lo nishar, not WNW) n15»5* *klum nishar. 
0192 klum in fact amounts to English ‘anything’, as is clear from turning it 
around: 

lo nishar klum 0999 INW ND 

not remained anything ‘(There did) not remain anything’ 
The difference between them is that English ‘anything, anyone’ etc. must follow 
the negator (‘not’), whereas their Hebrew counterparts can precede (technically, 
Hebrew negates backwards or forwards). And Hebrew has no exact counterparts 
for ‘no one, nothing’, words which carry the negator in them, as in ‘nothing 
remained'.?* More examples are: 


ish lo ra'inu IPNI ND VN 
anyone not we-saw “We did not see anyone’ 
kol shinuy lo nirsham DW) N2 WY 25 
any change not was-recorded ‘No change was recorded’ 


Quantifiers, and some time adverbs, are also negated backwards: 


shinuyim rabim lo Halu ba-matsav I% YN NI O39 on»v 
changes many not occurred in-the situation 

BACKWARDS ‘Not many changes occurred in the situation’ 
{yoter/shuv} lo nipagesh vio) ND (33y/^nvj] 
again not we'll-meet “We shall never meet again’ 


BACKWARDS 
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Reach of negation 

Negators can act on the infinitive clauses they introduce, as in (1) 
below, and with ‘mental verbs’ such as 2¥n Hashav ‘think’ and 19s tsipa 
‘expect’ they act on a ‘finite clause’ too, as in (2): 


enéni rotse lashir klum 0153 VVI AYN HYN 
NEG INF ‘I don’t want to sing anything’ 
enéni maamin she-shum davar mutsdak PINW ^3* DWY PANN YN 


‘I do not believe that anything 
[=a single thing] is justified" 


FURTHER READING 

Altbauer 1964; Ben-Asher 1972: 72-90; Berman 1978: ch.6; Chayen & Dror 1976: ch. 5; Givon 
1978; Glinert 1982a; Horn 1978; Levenston 1970: 7.5; Malisdorf 1979; Mirkin 1962; Rabin 1958; 
Rosén 1977: 8.3; Zilkha 1970. 


30. Types of subordination 


30.1 Introduction 
To express a sentence within a sentence, a ‘subordinate (= embedded) 
clause', Hebrew has five regular methods at its disposal, depending partly on the 
function of the subordination and its meaning: these are set out in a table. 








Method Example 


Finite clause: 
Involving a verb with tense, as in 
an independent sentence 


Hake ad she-ha-shearim yaalu wy c»aywnv Ty non 
‘Wait till [that] the rates rise’ 


Participle phrase: 
Involving a tenseless verb (identi- 
cal to present tense) with gender 


and number but no subject of its 
own 

Infinitive phrase 

Involving a special tenseless form 


of verb, with no subject of its own 


ha-shearim heHélu olim Dd Nn oyvn 
"The rates began rising’ 


ha-shearim heHélu laalot m5y5 WNN o»yvn 
"The rates began to rise' 


Gerund clause: 
Involving a special tenseless form 
of verb, with its own subject 


Hake ad alot ha-shearim DWYN MIY Ty n»n 
‘Wait until (the) rising (of) the rates’ 


Action/state.noun phrase: 
Involving a noun, but accompa- 
nied by many of the items that 
accompany verbs 


Hake ad aliyat ha-shearim O»^yvn n»5y Ty n»n 
"Wait until (the) rising (of) the rates' 








After discussion of these subordination types in this chapter, subsequent chap- 
ters describe specific uses made of them: as object clauses, relative clauses and 
so on. 


30.2 Finite clauses 


30.2.1 Subordinating conjunctions (‘complementizers’) 
‘Finite’ signifies ‘having a tense’. Most ‘main’ (i.e. ‘non-embedded’) 
clauses have a tense; so do many embedded clauses, but these nearly always 
begin with a subordinating conjunction (‘complementizer’), whose prime role is 
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Choice of subordinating conjunction 








Conjunction Function of clause Example 
-wW she- Complement hodáati she-báta nNavonymn 
(the 'unmarked', ‘I announced that you came 
all-purpose Apposition ha-hoda'a she-báta nNa3v nyTan 
conjunction) ‘the announcement that you came’ 
Relative ha-hoda’a she-baa nN3v nyrmn 
‘the announcement that came’ 
Adverbial (mostly after prepositions) ad she-báta NNV Ty 
‘till [that] you came’ 
WN asher Relative ha-hoda’a asher baa NNI WR nymmn 
(F) ‘the announcement that came’ 
Adverbial (after certain prepositions) ad asher bata NNI WR Ty 
‘till [that] you came’ 
(»» ki Complement (F) hodaati ki bata NNI »5onymn 
‘I announced that you came’ 
Apposition (F) ha-hoda’a ki bata NNI 5 nymnn 
‘the announcement that you came’ 
Adverbial (= ‘because’, otherwise rare) nish’arti ki bata NNI DOMINY 
‘I stayed because you came’ 
-n ha- Relative hoda’a ha-magi’a PANN nymn 
‘an announcement that arrives’ 
-l VE- A few complements and adverbials meaHar ve-higáta NAM ANNA 


‘as [that] you came’ 
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to ‘signpost’ embedded clauses.' The table on page 309 gives a rough outline of 
which conjunction is used for which type of clause. 

In addition to those in the table, there are conjunctions with more specific 
meaning, e.g. to signal questions (ON ,ONn Aa'im, im ‘est-ce que, whether’), 
conditionals (15> ,ON im, ilu ‘if ) and apprehension ( Nnw shéma ‘lest’). Some 
also introduce main clauses: -w she- for casual requests with future tense, and 
oNn Aa'im or (literary) - n ha- for questions: 


she-yeHaku! ‘Let them wait!’ nonmv 
ha'im yeHaku? *Will they wait? n»n oNn 
They are discussed in the relevant chapter. 
The only cases where no conjunction is needed for subordination are (1) 
clauses already introduced by question words, (2) some relative clauses (see 
33.7), and (3) a few adverbial clauses: 


(1) tevarer matay ze haya ‘Check when it was’ mn mona ^an 
(2) ha-báyit bo yashánu ‘the house in which we slept’ yv 33 VAN 
(3) me'az rávnu ‘since we quarrelled’ pa^ IND 


30.2.2 Finite clauses: function 

Finite clauses can appear in any sentence ‘slots’, as illustrated in 
30.2.1, i.e. complement (subject, object or predicate), apposition, relative and 
adverbial? - but subject to their intrinsic ‘truth status’ and to the particular class 
of verb (or even the individual verb) to which they are subordinated. Contrast 
them with infinitives (set out in 30.4): (a) ‘Factive’ clauses (i.e. ‘presupposing’ 
that something is a fact) and ‘assertions’ can usually be finite, never infiniti- 
val: 


muzar she-matsat kétem On» nNNDv VW 
FACTIVE ‘It’s odd that you found a stain’ 
amart she-matsat kétem OND nNSNDV NWN 
ASSERTIVE “You said that you found a stain’ 


(b) ‘Subjunctive’ clauses (i.e. expressing an intention or the like) tend to be 
finite or infinitival: 


paa; She-teshev avnv 
bikäshti lashévet navy WPa 
that you'll-sit ‘I asked you to sit’ 
I-asked Sait 
x She-yilbash va»v 
mel josh wiasy 7 
colit that he’ll-wear a coat to wear 


to-wear 
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she-eda yTNV 


kdey jadaat nyt "m 
in-order that l'Il-know ‘for me to know/ 
-Order to-know in order to know’ 


Examples of the many individual words unexpectedly not taking finite 
clauses: 1p y ékev ‘as a result of, 2»wp7 hikshiv ‘listen’, 12°71 diber ‘speak’. 


30.3 Participle phrases 


Structure 

Participle phrases consist of a present tense verb (‘participle’), with 
no overt subject but with attendant objects, adverbials etc. The participle must 
agree with the noun that is understood as its subject; this noun is the subject or 
object of the main verb.? 


shamáti otan sharot shirim Dwu NNW nw nyw 

MAIN V OBJ, understood PARTICIPLE V OB) ‘I heard them singing songs’ 
as sun of — f.pl. 

I-heard them singing songs 


ha-banot heHélu loHashot mun? onn man 
SUBJ v PARTICIPLE V ‘The girls began whispering’ 
f.pl. f.pl. 


The girls began whispering 


Function 
. Participle phrases can be object or adverbial. As adverbials they are 
not specifically participles but rather predicates of various kinds, described in 
21.6 as ‘circumstantial predicates’. Here they are described qua objects: (a) 
objects to a small group of verbs of ‘noticing’ and ‘finding’, notably yn w shama 
*hear',* N X0 matsa ‘find’, NNa ra'a ‘see’; (b) objects to two verbs of ‘beginning’ 
(formally): »nn ,5^»nnn AitHil, heHelj as in: 


heHélu yorim ‘They began firing’ wW nn 


Those in the former group usually have an object noun somewhere to refer back 
to, even at a distance: 


gam otam shamáti sharim D? ^nyov ONIN c 
OBJ PARTICIPLE ‘Even them I heard singing’ 


Being objects (not adverbials) of the wider sentence, these participle phrases 
cannot be set off by commas, nor indeed preposed or parted from the object 
noun being referred back to (save for emphasis) - unlike circumstantial predi- 
cates (21.6) such as:* 


heHzáknu ba Hazak, roédet mi-kor Vpn nTym pin n3 opmn 
f.s. 
we-held her tight, shivering with cold 
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30.4 Infinitive phrases 


30.4.1 Form of the infinitive 
The infinitive (traditional term: ‘infinitive construct’) is a totally 
non-finite verb form, i.e. it has no mark of tense, nor number and gender, unlike 
participles (30.3). Contrast: 


Participle: 

hi hitHila melamédet "T1050 nbnnn wn 
‘She began teaching’ 

Infinitive: 

hi hitHila lelamed 7255 n»nnn wn 


‘She began to teach’ 


The infinitive always has a -> le- prefix, inseparable from it (and thus unlike 
the conjunction -wW she-), hence 1295 N9 lo lelamed ‘not to teach’ rather than 
105 N22* *le lo lamed.’ The only possible suffixes to the infinitive are ‘object 
suffixes’ - formal and optional, e.g. 11195 /elamdo ‘to teach him’. (See further, 
15.5.1). 

Infinitives are regularly available from almost any verb (see 40.10, 40.16). 


30.4.2 Structure of the infinitive phrase 
The infinitive (like the participle phrase, 30.3) has no overt subject 
but has attendant objects, adverbials, etc., like any verb.* Thus: 


,; levaker oto INN ^p35 
ratsi arov anpa DI a! 
idc levakro sena i npa 
INF OBJ 


means ‘I wanted to visit him soon’, not ‘I wanted him to visit soon’. 

The infinitive need not be first word in the infinitive phrase. Thus question 
words come to the front, as with any verb (1), so too can contrasted words (2), 
and the negator M? lo ‘not’ precedes its infinitive as it would precede any 
verb? (3): 


(1) tsh’al eH linhog “Ask how to act’ 35 TN 5Nvn 
(2) az at rotsa kan lashévet? 1n3v5 YD YN NN N 

so you want here to-sit? ‘So you want to sit here ? 
(3) tenase lo legalot "Try not to tell’ 123» ND no» 


The understood subject of the infinitive is normally the preceding noun of the 
main clause (assuming neutral word order): 


dov mesarev aHshav lazuz ‘Dov refuses now to move’ tw» Pvy aN 31 


sára biksha mi-dov lazuz ‘Sara asked of Dov to move’ tt? am nvpià mw 
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kashe li lehaamin ‘(It’s) hard for me to believe’ PANTO 5 nvp 

mesarvim aHshav lazuz ‘(They’re) refusing now to move’ tX? PWY o»33vD 
(The last of the group above is an impersonal construction, i.e. there is no sub- 
ject.) 

However, this preceding noun must itself sometimes be inferred from context. 
Firstly, certain verbs can drop their object, e.g. 111° ¥ tsiva ‘order’, v^1 darash 
‘require’, VON amar ‘tell’, y^xn hitsia ‘suggest’: 

bikashti lishtok pv? nvp»a 

‘I asked (you, him, them...) to be quiet’ 

Furthermore, with an infinitive as subject of the main clause, the noun is often 
vague - but always ‘human’: 


kashe laakov apy? nvp 

INF SUBJ "It's hard (for me, you, one...) to follow’ 
lamut ze davar tivi *y3o ^31 Mt NS 
INF SUBJ "To die is natural’ 


Conversely, the understood subject can be the noun before the preceding noun, 
context permitting: 


ani bikáshti me-ha-more latset li-shniya TIWI INN? WIND »nvp3 »N 
I asked of the teacher to-go-out (= if 
{I could/he could} go out) for a second 


sára hivtiHa li laazor ^ty5 o> NPIN mv 
Sara promised me to-help ‘Sara promised me that she'd help’ 


30.4.3 Function of the infinitive phrase 
Infinitive phrases can appear in any 'sentence slot', though less freely 
than finite clauses (30.2), because of their ‘truth status’: infinitives express not 
a fact but rather (a) an intention or ability," (b) the mere notion of some state 
of affairs, or (c) they accompany verbs/nouns of aspect (starting, continuing, 
habit...), modality (possibility, certainty)? or manner - especially when the sub- 
ordinate subject has something to refer back to in the main clause. 
The various functions of the infinitival phrase are set out below. 


Subject of the clause: 


Notion : 
meanyen ladáat ny15 PN 
‘It’s interesting to know’ 
(Contrast: 
meanyen she-yod'im O»yT?v pry 
‘It’s interesting that they know’) 
lishmóa ze baaya mya m yYv5 


"To hear is a problem’ 
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Predicate of the clause: 


Notion: 
ha-baaya hi lehagia ynn?» wm myan 
‘The problem is to get there’ 
Intention : 
ha-kavana hi lehikana yon wn mm» 


"The intention is to surrender’ 


Object of the clause: 


Intention : 
kiviti/tsiviti laatsor Yd MIPS / NYP 
‘I hoped/gave an order to stop’ 
Aspect : 
nahagti laatsor "Ny? onan) 
‘I was wont to stop’ 
Modality : 
hu asuy laatsor "Wy? wy NIN 
*He's likely to stop’ 
Manner: 
hu marbe laatsor sy? 7279 NIN 


‘He stops a lot’ 
Within adverbials (only non-factive, hence): 


Intention : 
yatsatsi {lirot/kdey lirot} {MNI »15/ NII} ONY? 
‘I went to see’ 

‘Without’: 
bli lirot |o mw» 
*without seeing' 

‘Instead’: 

bimkom lirot TNA? OPN 


‘instead of seeing’ 
Apposition (as with objects): 
ha-tikva laatsor ‘the hope of stopping’ nsys nmpnn 


Relative clause: 


Intention/possibility: 
sratim lirot MN? wV 
‘films to see’ 
(Contrast factive or non-factive finite relative clauses: 
sratim she-er'e DINANV DID 
‘films I will/could see’) 


However, some verbs idiosyncratically do not take an infinitive: 


*yitaHen lehaskim wyno ym" 
(‘It is possible to agree’) 


*hem yitaHnu lahaskim Don nom on* 
(‘They may agree’) 
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*tsafuy ladáat behekdem OTpna nyT5 nos* 
it-is-anticipated to-know soon 


30.5 Gerund clauses 
Gerunds (traditionally called ‘infinitive construct’, like infinitives - 
see 30.4.1) differ slightly from infinitives in form, and greatly in structure and 
function. The handful of *noun-like gerunds' are discussed separately in 30.5.3.'* 
Stylistically, gerunds are particularly formal. 


30.5.1 Form of the gerund 
Gerunds, like infinitives, are a totally non-finite verb form: they have 
no inherent mark of tense, nor person, number or gender: 


im hagia ha-noamim la-duHan... „ADTI DNDN yan oy 
with reaching the speakers to-the rostrum *On the speakers' reaching 
the rostrum...’ 


They may have a suffix, but this is the actual subject of the gerund, not an agree- 
ment ending: 


im hagi’am... Dyan oy 

with reaching-their ‘on their reaching...’ 
They are mostly identical to infinitives (and akin to the future stem).'° They are 
formed regularly, as illustrated in the table below, and with regular meaning. 
The suffixed gerund is the most common. 


Verb pattern. Simple gerunds Suffixed gerunds 

Pa'al pkod ‘enumeration’ T5  pokdo etc. yp 
Nif'al hipaked ‘absence’ mpn hipakdo etc. pyn 
Hif il hafkid ‘deposit’ ppan — hakfido etc. rvpon 
Pi'el paked ‘command’ p3 _— pakdo etc. Ypa 
Hitpa'el hitpaked ‘enumeration’ ponn  hitpakdo PINN 


Although the gerund’s suffix gives it the appearance of a noun, the structure of 
the whole gerund clause (below) will show it to be a verb. 


30.5.2 Structure of the gerund clause 
What accompanies the gerund gives it the general appearance of a 
verb within a clause. Firstly, it requires a subject,'® thus ruling out: 


*bi-shmóa et ha-yedia... „NYP NN yYovai* 
on hearing om the news... 
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but: 


bi-shmóa miryam et ha-yedia... OPN NN 9*4 ymv 
SUBJ 
on hearing Miriam om the news... ‘On Miriam hearing the news...’ 


Secondly, it can take objects and adverbials in the same manner as the corre- 
sponding verb (1), and unlike nouns it cannot take adjectives (2): 


(1) be-haariHénu me’od gam itsur ze... Dt VY O3 TND D7NNI 
ADV ADV OBJ 
on prolonging-our very also *On very much prolonging this 
consonant this... consonant too...’ 
(2) *im aloto ha-pitomi (vpit'om) la-shilton... (ORNI) *oàwxnon mY oy* 
ADJ Iw 


*on rising-his the sudden (vsuddenly) to power... 
*On his sudden rise to power...' 


Thirdly, the word order is as flexible as in any clause, except that the gerund 
must come first '’ - and so the subject (in ordinary clauses usually, but not inevi- 
tably, first) leapfrogs: 

(a) If a pronoun, it will have to be suffixed: 


leaHar hagi'o yn ANNI 
after arrival-his “After his arrival’ 


(b) If a noun, it will simply follow the gerund, though (unlike genitives, e.g. con- 
structs) not always directly: 


be-hilakaH mehem rabam... 033 onn np»na 


GERUND SUBJ 
on being-taken from-them their-rabbi... *on their rabbi's being taken 
from them' 


However, negation is impossible - perhaps because the negator in clauses must 
always precede the verb, and in ‘gerund clauses’ nothing can:'® 


*be A hadgisho et ha-tnaim ..D'N3Xnn NN WAT RÀ 3* 


(‘In not stressing the conditions...’) 


30.5.3 Function of the gerund clause 
Gerund clauses are only used adverbially, most commonly with time 
prepositions, especially -3 be- ‘in, on’. (The only cases of infinitives used adver- 
bially are for ‘in order to, without, instead of...’; see 30.4.3). Thus: 


be-yoshveHa mul méir nizkar ata she... ..U nnN 320 ND 510 T3vv3 
‘On sitting facing Meir you remember that...’ 


biglal/lamrot hibaHaro le-tafkid ze... Dt Ppand nnn n»5/5»3 
‘Because of/despite his being elected to this post...’ 


and not: 
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*kiblu et hibaHaro be-simHa nnova nnn nx 92p* 

OBJ (‘They greeted his being elected joyously’) 

*hitnagdu le-dabro be-yidish wma 1315 WINN" 
DATIVE 

OBJ (‘They objected to his speaking in Yiddish’) 


Further, only noun-governing prepositions (see 19.3.2) take gerunds,'? ruling 


out: 


*ki/mikevan/af-al-pi hibaHaro la-tafkid,.. ../Ppen» NIN »9-2y-qN/}PI10/79* 
(‘because/since/although his being elected to the post,...") 


Note that some noun-governing prepositions do not take finite clauses at all: 
1v32»n oy im hikanso ‘on his entering’ has no finite counterpart, for oy 
v32)3v im she-niHnas means ‘although he entered’; similarly for -3 be-. Nor 
are gerunds quite the same as action/state nouns; thus the following two uses of 
-3 be- are special to gerunds: 


30.5.4 


meHakim, amárti, be-hitkavni le-vólvo YON *35525n3. PN WN WINN 
adom she... WW OYTN 
they're waiting, I-said, in referring-my to volvo red that... 
‘They’re waiting, I said, referring to a red volvo that...’ 


bi-yoto aHad ha-mitstaynim ba-yeHida, NAPPI O»0SNN ThN wypAs 
omdim lishloaH oto le-Hul SN? MIN Nw? DTW 
in being-his one the best in-the unit, they-are-due to-send him abroad 
‘As he is one of the best in the unit, they are due to send him abroad’ 


Noun-like gerunds 


shuvo shel natan m Sw aw 
return-his of Natan *Natan's return’ 


A few gerunds are in some ways like nouns, forming a scale of ‘noun-ness’, 


notably: 


More (a) bo ‘coming’ Na 
(b) shuv 'returning' aw 
(c) tset ‘leaving’ nNN 
(d) header ‘absence’ yon 
(e) healem ‘disappearing’ oon 
(f) himatse ‘presence’ NNDn 


Less (g) heyot ‘being’ n»n 
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They all function as subject, object, modifier, as well as adverbial, just like 
nouns - (g) less readily perhaps: 


hudgash she-headro shel ha-méleH, yigrom beayot 1212 Sw "ry vimn 
SUBJ nvyi ov 
it-was-stressed that [the] absence of the King will-cause problems 


ze yasim kets li-yotam mi’ut vIn ENYA Np OW? nt 
OBJ 
it will-put [an] end to their-being [a] minority 


uvdat heyoteH sefaradit... .SPTIOD TVA NTI 
MODIFIER 


[the] fact-of your-being Sephardi... 


The ‘double genitive’ is used, notably with (a)-(c) but not with (g). (With ‘true’ 
gerunds, the ‘genitive’ is not one at all - cf. the end of 30.5.2.) The ‘double geni- 
tive’ involves an anticipatory possessive suffix plus a further possessive phrase 
- see 6.8: 


headro shel ha-méleH Pnn 5v NTN 
absence-his of the king ‘the king’s absence’ 


Gerunds (a) and (b) take adjectives, as in (1) below. The negator ->N i- is 
sometimes used, as with action nouns, described in 30.6.2. (2). None of these 
noun-like gerunds occur without a genitive suffix, nor in the plural (3): 


(1) im bo'o/shuvo ha-pitomi INNNIN aw/wn oy 
on arrival-his/return-his the sudden ‘On his sudden arrival/return' 
(2) i-heyota ba-inyanim wI nnvn2N 
non-being-her in the matters ‘her not being involved’ 
(3) *ha-bo/bo'im shelo vw owu/Nnun* 


(‘his arrival(s)’) 


In fact, (a), (b) and (e) make up for the lack of a common action noun. 


30.6 Action/state noun phrases 


bikuro ba-kótel 2n»3 mp3 
visit-his to-the Wall *his visit to the Wall' 


30.6.1 Range of action/state nouns 
Action/state nouns have all the hallmarks of nouns, and several of 
verbs. Like infinitives and gerunds, they express action or state, based on both 
verbs and adjectives: 


yitsur ‘production’ ys” (yitser ‘to produce’ ^N») 
metikut ‘sweetness’ mP (matok ‘sweet’ mnn) 
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In actual fact there is a complex range of adjective-based and verb-based nouns, 
expressing various lesser degrees of abstraction: an individual act (event) and 
its result, abstract or concrete. Often one word covers it all:?° 


haka'a ‘act of hitting «5n (maka ‘blow’ (action or wound) n»n) 
shira ‘singing’ m»v (shir ‘song’ vv) 
adifut ‘priority’ moy (adifut ‘a priority’ moy) 


This chapter deals with abstract action/state nouns only. 
30.6.2 Form of the action/state noun 


Action nouns have five shapes - parallel to five binyanim (verb pat- 
terns); see 38.2 for details. 





Action nouns Verb 










pkida ‘enumeration’ 11779 | pakad ‘enumerate’ 1p) 
hipakdut ‘absence’ mpn | nifkad *be absent’ T?» 
hafkada *deposit" nrpon | hifkid *deposit Tp5n 


pikud ‘command’ ND 
hitpakdut ‘enumeration’ nipan 


piked ‘command’ 179 
hitpaked ‘be enumerated’ Tpann 








Like gerunds and infinitives, action nouns do not exist for hufal and pu'al - 
these have only finite forms. But where these binyanim express a ‘state of mind’, 
e.g. -N INNAN ,-D yno10 mufta mi-, meuHzav mi- ‘surprised, disappointed 
at...", hif'il or pi'el nouns often step in: ny nan hafía'a ‘being surprised’, NAtIN 
aHzava ‘being disappointed’. 

State nouns are usually formed from adjectives. Those ending in -? -i add 
n)- -ut, as do many of the 1335 ,1929 CaCiC, CaCuC pattern (adjusting to 
nY1?32 CCiCut) and many others. There are many less common derivations; 
see further, 38.2. 


shlili~shliliut ‘negative —negativity' NDIY ~ ow 
matun~metinut ‘moderate ~ moderation’ nW ~N 
bahir~bhirut ‘bright~ brightness’ nyvna~ yn. 
tipesh~tipshut ‘stupid — stupidity* nwov~ woo 


Like any noun, action/state nouns mark gender, number and definiteness, and 
have no tense: 


medubar be-tikun ha-kavéret nomon Pen iv» 
*We're talking about the repair (e.g. yesterday, 
now, soon) of the hive* 
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30.6.3 Structure of the action/state phrase 
Internally, the action/state phrase has all the features of a noun 
phrase, plus a few of a verb phrase, illustrated by the following sentences: 


(1) giluy ha-ikar ha-yashish etmol 2Y0nN wn IVNN 2» 
ACTION N ‘SUBJ ‘ADV’ ‘The old peasant’s discovery yesterday’ 
discovery the peasant the old yesterday 


giluyo hayom orn pir 
discovery-his today ‘his discovery today’ 
(2) ha-giluy he-Hadash shel ha-ikar ha-yashish wwn ANA 5v WINN m2» 
ACTION N ‘SUBJ’ ‘the new discovery of the 

the discovery the new of the peasant the old old peasant’ 
ha-giluy he-Hadash shelo WY wInn »»»n 
the discovery the new of-him *his new discovery' 
(3) ha-giluy al-yedey ha-ikar ha-yashish WYN ANN *T75y Dn 
‘SUBI ‘the discovery by the old peasant’ 
(4) giluy ha-mamot (al-yedey ha-ikar) (ANN Ty) MONN ND 
"OBI ‘SUBJ’ ‘the discovery of the mammoth 

discovery the mammoth (by the peasant) (by the peasant)’ 
giluyo (al-yedey ha-ikar) (^5»wn TIY) MA 
discovery-its (by the peasant) ‘its discovery (by the peasant)’ 


(5) ha-giluy shel ha-mamot (al-yedey ha-ikar) (ADNN TY) MANN 5v NMN 
'OBJ' ‘SUBI 
the discovery of the mammoth (by the peasant) 


ha-giluy shelo (al-yedey ha-ikar) (ANN Ty) 12v NMN 
the discovery of-it (by the peasant) 
(6) giluy ha-ikar ha-yashish et ha-mamot MNN nw wwn WN HD) 
ACTION N ‘SUBI ‘OBI niopn 
ha-kafu 
discovery the peasant the old ‘the old peasant’s discovery of 
om the mammoth the frozen of the frozen mammoth’ 


There can be a (notional, underlying) ‘subject’, ‘object’ or ‘adverbial’, as with 
verbs or adjectives, but with the following stipulations. 

The ‘subject’ always follows the action/state noun, and mostly in genitive rela- 
tion to it, i.e. the order is nucleus + modifier, as is typical of noun phrases (and 
as with gerunds, see 30.5.2). Anything else too must follow the action/state 
noun, e.g. the adverbs in example (1) above.?! This genitive relation can involve 
the ’construct’, as in (1), or the preposition 5v shel ‘of’, as in (2), or indeed the 
‘double genitive’, as normal for genitives in general (see 6.8):? 
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Double genitive: 

giluyo shel ha-ikar AVNI Sw mo» 

discovering-his of the peasant ‘the peasant's discovery’ 
With action (but not state??) nouns an agent phrase using ? 1?7?y al-yedey ‘by’ 
is sometimes employed as 'subject', as in (3). Such agent phrases are typically 
associated with passive verbs (see 14.7) but with action nouns they are used 
even where the action has no passive equivalent: 


lamrot ha-hitnagdut ha-aza al-yedey ha-oyev 2 NN IPY MYN nynànnn MNI 

*despite the strong resistance by the enemy' 

The ‘object’ too is generally in a genitive relation if the corresponding verb 

takes the direct object: the ‘construct’, as in (4), or 5v shel, as in (5), or the 

double genitive may be used. Thus ambiguity can arise between 'subject' and 
‘object’ genitives: 

ahavat nashim ow) NINN 

‘love for women/love by women’ 


When the corresponding verb or adjective governs some other preposition, this 
preposition must appear, rather than a genitive: 


hityaHasut mon»nn 
la-tora m 

shayaHut 1h ow 

reference to the Torah 

relevance 


To express subject and object together, either the subject is genitive (prefera- 
bly a construct genitive) and the object is introduced by a preposition, even by 
NN et, as in (6), or else the subject is a ‘by’ phrase and it is the object that 
uses a genitive, as in (4). 

Subjects are unnecessary; so are objects, even where the corresponding verb/ 
adjective does require one. Action nouns thus differ markedly from gerunds 
(which are verbs, not nouns - see 30.5.1); and the implied subject need not be 
‘human’. All this is illustrated by: 


gidul ze Hashuv awn m 5v 
growth is important (of people, plants etc.) 


One-word ‘degree’ and ‘manner’ adverbs are generally not used, but rather 
the corresponding adjective.?5 (Other adverbials are permitted.) 


*ahavato me'od (vha-raba) le-rótev 3019» (Nav) TND MINN’ 
*love-his very (vthe great) for gravy *his great love of gravy' 
*ktivato hetev (vha-tova) (navonv) Iwn ma»n»* 
*writing-his well (vthe good) *his good writing' 
*leaHar ne'imut kol-kaH (vkazot) (NNT) 12722 Nyy) NNI” 
*after niceness so (vsuch) *after such niceness' 


Adjectives regularly qualify action/state nouns, as in example (2) above. 
Alone among modifiers of action/state nouns, ->N i- 'non-' precedes them. 
N5 lo "not! is impossible: 
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Types of subordination 
i-yatsivut *non-stability* MIDYON 


i-mesirat Havilot *non-delivery of parcels’ man n»on2N 


Function of the action/state phrase 
Action/state nouns occur in the same sentence ‘slots’ as other nouns 


(and see also 21.4.2 ‘echo nouns’). 


Subject: 

ha-shimush be-samim holeH ve-gadel IM TIN DNDI vY»vn 
‘The use of drugs is growing’ 

Object: 

badku et ha-shimush besamim DNDI vvovn NN 1273 


‘They checked the use of drugs’ 
Within adverbial: 
im knisato kamu kulam D512 WP ino» oy 
‘On his entry they all rose’ 
Construct: 
hashlamat ha-tipul NVON no»vn 
‘the completion of the treatment’ 


Finite clauses and infinitives are restricted to particular verbs (see 30.3.4) and 
have a rather different distribution from action/state nouns and nouns in gen- 


eral: 


but: 


but: 


but: 


but: 


kidmu et gidul ha-moshav AVN SIDA NN MPP 
‘They promoted (the) growth (of) the Moshav’ 


*kidmu she-ha-moshav yigdal 21» avwonv w'np* 
they-promoted that the Moshav grow 


amru she-ha-matsav Hamur an axnnv NNN 
"They said that the situation (is) serious’ 


*amru et Humrat ha-matsav aynn nin NN NNN’ 
they-said the seriousness-of the situation 


aléHa lishtok mnv psy 
[it is] on-you to-be-quiet “You should be quiet’ 
*aleHa ha-shtika npnwn pyy* 


[it is] on-you quietness 


hitkavánti laalot MIY »n»m»nn 
‘I meant to immigrate’ 


hitkavanti la-aliya n»5y5 »n»m»nn 
‘I meant immigration’ 
(not: ‘I meant (= intended) to immigrate’) 
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The truth-status of action/state noun phrases 
Depending in part on the governing verb and the context, such noun 
phrases can express (a) ‘the fact that...’, (b) ‘the notion that...’ (both senses espe- 
cially with the construct genitive - examples (1, 2)),?° though this is not always 
the right paraphrase - see example (3). They can even express (c) ‘the way in 
which’ (4): 
(1) azivateH mary 


retsinuteH tatrid oto mx PION MWA 


leaving will bother him’ 


The idea/fact that you’re Nis a 


(2) m , azivateH Ty 
ani mitnaged le soisinuitll mws 5 TAIN ON 
‘T ohi »a leaving 
I object to the fact that you’re serion? 
(3) leaHar knisat napolyon Wa ND ^nN5 
‘after the entry of Napoleon’ 
(4) ha-nehiga shelo madhima oti MN no» 1v nmn 
the driving of-him appalls me ‘The way he drives appalls me’ 


FURTHER READING 
Ben Asher 1972, 1976; Bendavid 1956; Berman 1976, 1978; Blau 1977a; Gordon 1982; Ornan 
1979a; Reif 1968; Rubinstein 1971; Sadka 1981. 


31. Complement clauses 


31.1 Introduction 


31.1.1 Types of complement clause 
Clauses can be used as ‘complements’ to a verb or other predicate, 
i.c. as subject or object; or as ‘specificational’ predicates complementing verbs 
or particles of ‘being’. Thus, they parallel nouns. 
Subject clause: 


she-yikashel barur la-kol 222 M »và»vu 
"That he will fail is plain to all' 
Object clause: 

heedáfti she-hu yishtok PNU xmv »nsTyn 
‘I preferred that he keep quiet’ 

Predicate clause: 
efsharut noséfet hi she-yitpater WOT Nn novo NWN 
*A further possibility is that he'll resign' 

For the general features of subordinate clauses, see chapter 30. 


Finite, infinitival and participial clauses 
Complement clauses can be finite, infinitival or participial!': 


Finite: 

bikáshti she-teshev ‘I asked that you sit down’ a3unv nup 
Infinitival: 

bikáshti lashévet ‘I asked (i.e. you) to sit down’ naws nvm 
Participial: 

heHélu yorim ‘They began shooting’ t^» INN 


A general description, set against the broader context of adverbial, relative and 
other clauses, is provided in 30.1-4. 


Declarative, subjunctive and interrogative clauses 
Subject, object and predicate clauses can be declarative, subjunctive 
or interrogative - depending on the nature of the main verb (or, in the case of 
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predicates, of the main subject). The very difference between declarative and 
subjunctive in subordinate clauses is not one of form: subjunctives require the 
same ‘future form’ as used for the declarative future tense.” 

Subject clauses: 


Declarative: 
she-tiye kaduraglan ze lo matrid oti MN PION NI nt 1535115 AAW 
‘That you'll be a footballer doesn't bother me’ 

Subjunctive: 
adif she-tiye kaduraglan PANTI MANU PTY 
‘It’s preferable that you be a footballer’ 

Interrogative: 

ma hu asa lo barur li 92 WIA ND nuy NIN n» 


“What he did (is) not clear to me’ 
Object clauses: 


Declarative: 
amárti she-ha-géshem yafsik pvo» DNV NTN 
‘I said that the rain will stop’ 

Subjunctive: 
amárti she-tafsik Prvanw NN 
‘I said that you should stop’ 

Interrogative: 

amarti laH ma lehagid 35 7 15 NON 


‘I told you what to say’ 
Predicate clauses: 


Declarative: 
ha-kavana hi she-ze yafsik Prva? ntu Nn TANNIN 
‘The meaning is that it will cease’ 


Subjunctive: 
ha-kavana hi she-ze yafsik moy AW RON nmon 
‘The intention is that it should cease’ 


Interrogative: 
ha-baaya hi kama leshalem vws 23 NON myan 
‘The problem is how much to pay’ 


31.1.2 Clause vs. noun phrase 
Complement clauses (and indeed adverbial and other clauses) differ 
markedly from noun phrases, both in external function and in internal struc- 
ture: 
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External function 
Many verbs can take object clauses without being able to take object 
noun phrases: 


natáti lo lehikanes v3»n5 W Onn) 
‘I allowed him to enter’ 


shiHne’u oto laalot Ny> IMN WDY 
‘They persuaded him to go up’ 


mutav she-lo yeda y" N5v 2015 
‘It’s better that he does not know’ 


Unlike noun phrases, clauses cannot ordinarily be referred to by the pronoun 
Nan Au ‘it? or by suffixed forms of this pronoun as found in 15y alav ‘about 
it’, 12? N eno ‘is not’, 1o Ny atsmo "itself and so on. However, nt ze ‘it’ does 
stand for a clause,? and so do on occasion the ‘sentence pronouns’ 12 kaH ‘it’ 
and nNt zot ‘it’ (see 7.5):4 


Di 


keday she-titlabesh yafe, ki ." yaase róshem own nv» ») ne? va5nnv ONTI 


hu nin 
‘It’s good that you should dress well, because it will make an impression’ 
: lo Nd 
lama amra davar kaze barur wa TW» ^31 AWN 77 
*eno rt 


‘Why she said such a thing is not clear’ 


Complement clauses, including those introduced by ...w nt ze she... ‘the fact/ 
notion that...’, cannot readily coordinate with nouns (except when both are 
introduced by nN et or another preposition): 


*tsiyánti et Hóser-ha-nisayon shela NIV WIN-WIN NN Ny" 
ve-she-yesh la mishpaHa navn n? ww) 
‘I mentioned her lack of experience and that she has a family’ 


However, like any subject or object noun, complement clauses can be responses 
to question words:? 


ma at rotsa, she-ekana? 1y32NV AYN NN nn 
*What do you want, that I surrender? 


Internal differences 

-w she- versus -wW nt ze she-. Many factive verbs and adjectives, e.g. 
\yosn hitsta’er ‘regret’, ynasin mufta ‘surprised’, may choose to introduce 
their object clause and their subject clause with -w nt ze she- as in (1) below; 
and some must, to contrast with their use as verbs of assertion, as in 
examples (2-5): 


(1) ani mufta (mi-ze) she-diyakt np»TV (nt) YNI IN 
I surprised (at it) that you-were-punctual ‘I’m surprised you were punctual’ 
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(2) ani maariH she... UV PAY IN 
‘I imagine that...’ 


(3) ani maariH et ze she... VU ATTN PYN ON 
‘I admire the fact that...’ 


(4) ani mevin she... 4 yan »N 
‘I understand that [=I gather that...]' 


(5) ani mevin et ze she... VU nt "iN yan ON 
‘I understand the fact that...’ 


Extraction 

An interrogative or relative pronoun can be brought to the front, even 
where this involves ‘extracting’ it out of an object clause, as in (1,2) below. But 
-V nt ze she- (illustrated above) introducing the object clause acts like a noun 
introducing an apposed clause: the whole structure is a kind of noun phrase, 
and ‘extraction’ is rendered impossible - see example (3) below:? 


(1) ma metsapim she-eese? MVYNY WISN MA 
PRONOUN OBJ CLAUSE 
what they-expect that I'll-do? “What do they expect that I should do?’ 
EXTRACTION 
(2) ha-délet she-miména Hashvu she-etse NXNV YAWN MONY NIT 
PRONOUN OBJ CLAUSE 
the door that from-it they-thought that I’d-leave 
EXTRACTION 
‘the door they thought I'd leave by’ 
(3) *ma metsapim le-ze she-eese? MVYNY Tt? wasn np* 
what they-expect for it that l'lI-do? (‘What do they expect I should do?') 
EXTRACTION 


31.2 Object clauses 


31.2.1 Object of what? 
Object clauses generally complement a verb or adjective, or occasion- 
ally an idiomatic phrase such as: 


mazal yesh la she-lo badku et ha-tik PNN NN ITA N5v n5 wv Sta 
OBJ CLAUSE 
luck there-is to-her that they-didn’t check om the bag 
"She's lucky they didn’t check her bag’ 


ma daateH she-neleH? ITV Thy" na 
OBJ CLAUSE 
what's your-view that we-go? “What do you say that we go?” 
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Most but not all verbs or adjectives governing a semantic proposition use an 
object clause to express it. Some cannot, and may instead use ...w nt ze she... 
or ...V T2 kaH she... (pronoun + apposed clause), as long as the meaning is ‘the 
fact that...’ or ‘the notion that...’: 


dibarti al kaH she-aliti artsa NYIN °PIYW 3 2y °NIDT 
I-spoke about it that I-went to-Israel ‘I spoke about my going to Israel’ 
ánu tomHim be-ze she-yipaslu vow Aa onm WN 


we support it that they’ll-be-disqualified ‘We support their disqualification’ 


Others take neither object clause nor ...v 12/nt ze/kaH she-..., but just an 
object action noun (30.6); but they do not form a definable semantic group: 


siyamti et ha-shvita (*...lishbot, ,mav5..*) AIVAVN NR ONYO 
*...et ze she-shavateti) QOnnavy nt nw..." 
l've-ended the strike (*...to strike, *...it that I-was-striking) 


Parallel, but somewhat different, is the structure ‘action/state noun + apposed 
clause’, described in ch.34: 


ha-tvi'a she-nafsik... voy nyann 
‘the demand that we stop...’ 
paralleling: 
tav’u she-nafsik p'v2 wan 
v OBJ CLAUSE ‘They demanded that we stop’ 


No more than one object clause is possible. Two object nouns are allowed (see 
15.3), but there too, only one of them represents an ‘abstract proposition’. 


Non-subordinate ‘object clauses’ 

Two types of request use what appears to be an object clause with an 
unsaid ‘I request...’ (see further 28.3-4): (1) lofty 2nd person requests using an 
infinitive: *'à13y? /aavor' ‘pass along’!; (2) (casual) use of v she + finite clause: 
tnown now she-lo tishkaH! ‘Don’t you forget" 


31.2.2 Object clause vs. adverbial clause: preposition omission 


Contrast: 

heHlit al... *He decided on...’ wy WINN 
heHlit she-esha'er ‘He decided that I'd stay’ ^iNUNV WINN 
muda le... ‘aware of...” ..2 YTD 


hu muda she-hem gerim *He's aware that they're converts’ 0°) ONY YT NIN 
ge’e be... ‘proud of...” 23 TINA 
ani ge'e lehakir otHa_ ‘I’m proud to know you’ TN PINI NNI IN 


The differences between object and adverbial are set out in 15.3. Object and 
adverbial clauses are even more dissimilar: most adverbial clauses begin with a 
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preposition, whereas object clauses - such as those highlighted above - do not. 
They omit the governed prepositions so often required by verbs or adjectives (see 
further 19.5). 

A further characteristic of object clauses is that, unlike adverbial clauses, they 
allow *extraction' as described at the end of 31.1.2. 


31.2.3 Word order 
Where there is an object noun and an object clause, the latter comes 
second (even though the corresponding action noun might otherwise come first), 
so affording balance and unambiguity: 


asru al yehudim lilmod ivrit mY 11355 ori Sy TON 
OBJ CLAUSE ‘They have forbidden Jews to study Hebrew’ 


asru limud ivrit al yehudim OTN Sy MIIY “111999 NON 
‘They have forbidden the study of Hebrew to Jews’ 


Object clauses can even come after adverbials, less commonly after an adverbial 
clause: 
maniHim beH6l-zot ki ha-tmuna mezuyéfet NRN nnn %2 nwt-533 WMI 
ADV 
"They assume nonetheless that the picture (is) forged' 


31.2.4 Direct and indirect speech 
As object (rarely as subject), Hebrew may use a direct quotation, i.e. 
something actually said or thought, generally preceded by a colon; this is not a 
subordinate clause in any formal sense: 


bóaz omer: ani gam nehene lir'ot eH PR MNI? MM OA YN WIN PNA 
mamtinim li-fgisha imi "Dy MWD) WPN 
“Boaz says: “I also enjoy seeing how they wait for (a) meeting with me” 


When following the quotation (or interposed), the subject + verb inverts (see 
also 37.11); this is formal usage: 


ani gam nehene lir'ot eH mamtinim D'»nnn PN mw» MIM Od ON 
li-fgisha imi, omer bóaz ty1à WIN Dy NWADI 
"^I also enjoy seeing how they wait for (a) meeting with me^ says Boaz' 


An indirect quotation too can be made the main clause (style indirecte libre) 


- note the Nn Au ‘he’ rather than »3N ani T - with the *main' subject verb 
now following, it or interposed, as in the following examples: 


(1) hu gam nehene lir'ot, omer bóaz, eH TN tyi WX MNI? MM Or NIN 
mamtinim li-fgisha imo wy nv»i95 WPN 
he also enjoys seeing, says Boaz, how they-wait for [a] meeting with him 
(Boaz speaking of himself) 


(2) rak aHi, kaH yesh lesha'er, yirtse leherashem DUPI ns yv? v» 75 PNN PIT 
only my-brother, so one-must assume, will-want to-register 
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In (2), the inserted clause begins with 15 kaH, a pronoun for the ‘object clause’, 
and is thus complete in itself: ‘One must assume so'.? nt ze or NN? zot can be 
used instead of 15 kaH: 


ha-refu'a, be-zot ani batüaH, tishtane TINWN MOI *3N ANIA ANDI 
me’od bekarov INPA TNN 
‘Medicine, of this I’m sure, will change a lot soon’ 


31.2.5 ‘How’ object clauses 
PN eH or 1872 keytsad (ordinarily meaning ‘how‘) can act as con- 
junctions equivalent to -w she- ‘that’, to introduce object clauses of certain 
verbs of ‘fact’, notably of ‘seeing’ and ‘describing’ - as if to underline that the 
description is indeed fact and not an assertion (other conjunctions are given in 
30.2): 


hanehagim Hazu peurey pe nd yd "n ONIN 
keytsad mitmotétet tikrat ha-beton puan npn nooYvonn 4499 
‘The drivers watched open-mouthed 
[how] the concrete ceiling collapsed’ 


siparti lo eH aHad ha-anashim diber INT DWN TAN PN 12 MYO 
aléha be-ahada TINA Moy 
‘I told him how one of the men spoke about her 
sympathetically’ 


31.2.6 Distinguishing object clause from subject clause 
Many verbs and adjectives cannot take a subject. Any clause they 

take is thus an object clause, e.g. ...9 WWON(-?N) (i-Jefshar le... ‘it is (im) 
possible to...', ...9 »5 Na ba li le... ‘I fancy...’, ...9 99 pwnnn mitHashek li 
le... ‘I fancy...’, ...9 99 2190 tov li le... ‘Tm OK (doing that etc...)', ...w 2101 
mutav she... ‘It’s better that...’, ...9 >T day le... ‘It’s enough to...’, ^2 NIDN NI 
...nD lo iHpat li ma... '1 don't care what...’, ...9 o95mn AuHlat le... ‘it was 
decided to...', ...W 30) nimsar she-... ‘it was reported that...’. 

By contrast, ...5 »N 15 keday le... ‘it’s worthwhile...’, ...9 15 n» yitaHen she... 
‘it’s possible that...’ and many other verbs and adjectives take a subject clause. 
See further 31.4.3. 


31.3 ‘Raising’ in object clauses 
Three semantic classes of verb or adjective take object clauses of a 
special kind: the object clause is semantically not subordinate to the verb or 
adjective governing it, and it is the subject that is subordinate.? Thus the exam- 
ple 


yosef alul lenatséaH ns35 512y 4o» 
ADJ OBJCLAUSE 
Yosef is-likely to-win 
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is semantically as follows: 


alul she-yosef yenatséaH ns» qo»v »»y 
[It is] likely that Yosef will-win 


The three semantic types are: 


Type 1. Aspectuals, e.g. Tny amad ‘due to’, 15n halaH ‘going to’, ?^nnn AitHil 
‘begin’, T^v nn AimshiH ‘continue’, p^v9n hifsik ‘stop’, ^32 gamar ‘finish’, 
aN) nahag ‘be wont to’, no? nata ‘tend’, ^tn Hazar *...again'. 


Type 2. Modals, e.g. T^^s tsariH ‘must’,'° 3»»n Hayav ’must’, 235? yaHol ‘might’, 
232 y alul ‘liable’, *»vy asuy ‘likely’, YNN amur ‘supposed to...’. 


Type 3. Adverbial types, e.g. (see further 21.2.4) ^n?» miher ‘be quick to’, 7^»5pn 
hikpid ‘be careful to’, nó v samaH ‘be pleased to’, 1907 hetiv *...well', 797 
...) halaH ve... *...increasingly’, nasan hirba ‘do a lot of...’, oy»n mit *... 
little". 
The object clause is mostly infinitive, its implied subject being identical with 
the actual subject:!! 


mihárti latset `I quickly left’ NNI OND 


hitHalti litsHok ‘I began to laugh’ PINSI »nonnn 


Aspectuals and modals, and the adverbial-type verbs naan hirba ‘do a lot 
of..", Oy?” miet '...little' and ...3 12 halaH ve... *...increasingly', are particu- 
larly distinct from usual object clause structures; the whole structure is best 
regarded as having the following abstract syntax: 

ABSTRACT ABSTRACT 

[she-ha-shéleg kofe] note= ha-shéleg note likpo NDP? TVD WN «no» [NNP 32vnv) 

[that the snow freezes] tends =the snow tends to freeze 
Here, what seems to be the subject of these verbs or adjectives is not in fact such - 
their subject is a whole c/ause, i.e. they are the result of ‘subject raising’. This 
explains how these verbs? contrive to admit inanimate subject nouns: 


maHshirey video marbim lehiganev IND WIN WTP PWIND 
video sets do-a-lot-of being-stolen 

[= get stolen a lot] 

ha-shikun holeH ve-nivne man 12m pwn 
the estate goes and is-built ‘The estate is gradually being built’ 


A further peculiarity is that most such clauses cannot be represented by pro- 
nouns such as nt ze ‘it’, nn ma ‘what’:4 


*gamart leeHol? ani lo gamárti et ze nt TN ODIN NI IN DNI MM 
(‘Finished eating? I haven’t finished it’ 
[i.e. eating]) 


Those verbs that take a ‘raised’ object clause, as in (2) below, do not usually 
allow ‘object deletion’ (see 15.3.9). Contrast: 
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(1) dror tsariH liyot toran maHar, ann WN n»n» ^s WT 
TRUE OBJ CLAUSE NDIY INVN OM 


ve-gam ishto tsriHa 
Dror has to-be on-duty tomorrow and his-wife too has-to 


(2) ?*dror tsariH liyot adam meanyen yoyn DTN NPN Pras wT"? 
RAISED OBJ CLAUSE 3°44 INVN DI 


ve-gam ishto tsriHa 
*Dror must be [= is surely] an interesting person and his-wife too must 


Furthermore, none of these verbs etc. can be replaced by an equivalent action 
noun, ^thus: 


gamárti lehitgaléaH ‘I have finished shaving’ n»xnn? n 

but: 
*gmira lehitgaléaH (‘finishing shaving...") nonno» 77103" 

also: 
yaHol liyot she-shikru Ypvy nvn5 5v» 
‘It may be that they lied’ 

but: 
*ha-yeHólet liyot she-shikru pv nvn» nown* 
the ability to-be that they-lied... (‘The possibility that they lied...) 


n^n haya + participle 

By contrast, the verb n^n haya ‘be’ - as habitual ‘was wont to’ or 
conditional ‘would’ - is merely an ‘auxiliary’: it only occurs in past tense, and 
never takes an infinitive but only a participle, which is best considered its main 
verb rather than its object clause (see further 13.7):'5 


az hayiti meashen ywyn n»n tN 
then I-used-to smoke 


lu hayiti meashen... .JUyn nn 12 
if I-were-to/I-had smoked... 
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31.4.1 Structure 
Subject clauses act as subject for any verb (or predicate) for which 
‘the act of...’, ‘the fact that...’, ‘the notion that...’ is an appropriate subject. Thus, 
unlike object clauses, they are not dependent on the whim of the individual 
verb. Examples - using (1) finite and (2) infinitive verbs,! both (a) declaratively 
and (b) interrogatively: 


(1) a. tire, she-zo ta'ut barur li »? à my vv ,nxn 
*Look, that this (is a) mistake (is) plain to me' 


(2) a. 
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she-lo hivHant be-ze kódem onp ma mnan NSW 
me’od maftia oti IMIN ynon TND 
‘That you didn't notice it before very much surprises me’ 


aval eH higáta la-maskana lo barur li 2 ^3 ND AIP NIN PN TIN 
‘But how you reached the conclusion isn’t clear to me’ 


laazov be-shesh ba-bóker lo yaHbid aléha my PID ND ^pa Yv ay» 
‘To leave at six in the morning won't be hard on her’ 


lehavin et ze kashe nvp nt nw pans 
‘To understand this (is) difficult’ 


ma lilbosh biHlal lo barur li % ^"a ND 5522 v1355 nn 
*What to wear (is) not at all clear to me' 


These subject clauses, in typical ‘subject’ position, have a particular ‘focus’ or 
emphasis expressed by intonation, pause or the like. 


31.4.2 


Position 
Subject clauses more usually follow their predicate: 


barur li she-zo ta’ut myo iw WI 
‘(It’s) plain to me that this (is a) mistake’ 


lo yaHbid aléha laazov be-shesh ba-bóker amaa wwa anys my 3» NI 
*(It) won't be hard on her to leave at six in the morning’ 


A further constraint is that subject clauses cannot occupy subject position in 
subordinate clauses (an especial perceptual difficulty): 


31.4.3 


*ha-shofet amar she-she-hu Hole ze nt ASIN NTYUV WON vawr 
lo relevanti WMI NI 
the judge said that that he is-ill is 
not relevant 


*tsariH od Hakirot, ki madia ha-sHum DID prt 7^2 ,nrvpn Ty T^xs* 
hufkad be-Hul térem hitbarer ann ov Sma 1pm 
it-needs more investigation, as why the sum 
was-deposited abroad has-not-yet become-apparent 


The distinction between subject and object clauses 
Although subject clauses like those in 31.4.2 look much like object 


clauses, they are evidently subject when complementing the many verbs or 
adjectives that require a subject, e.g. in the (a) example in each of the following 


pairs: 


a. 


margiz ota she-haláHta n39nv NMN MN 
SUBJ CLAUSE 
[it] annoys her that you-went 
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b. ani Hoshev she-ze margiz ota NMN PIV AY IWIN ON 
REQUIRED ‘I think that it annoys her’ 
SUBJ f 
a. keday lemaher 4015 ONTI 
[it’s] worthwhile hurrying 
b. ani Hoshev she-ze keday INTI MY IVN »N 


I think that it [is] worthwhile 


a. barur she-yiyu skandálim poppy vmv mma 
[it’s] obvious that there’ll-be scandals 
b. ani Hoshev she-ze barur ^ra ntv AWIN »N 


I think that it [is] obvious 


Further examples of words requiring a subject (be it a noun or a clause) are: 
nDy^v shiamem ‘bore’, y»n95n maftia ‘surprising’, P»N¥N matsHik ‘funny’, 
lasyn meatsben ‘annoying’, 4^1y adif ‘preferable’, 2)wn Hashuv ‘important’, 
ann muzar ‘odd’, n9? yafe ‘lovely’, 11 tov ‘good’, anin mutar ‘permissible’, 
)2n> yvitaHen ‘is possible’. 

By contrast, a ...V she... or ...9 le... clause occuring with words such as 1V9N 
efshar ‘it-is-possible’, »» 110 tov li ‘I'm OK’ - not capable of subjects (see 
31.2.6) - is evidently an object clause. 


31.5 Empty ^t ze ‘it? with subject clauses 
Besides the structures in 31.4, Hebrew - particularly casual Hebrew 
- often uses the ‘empty’ pronoun nt ze ‘it’ in creating its subject clauses: 


ze margiz ota she-haláHta MINY NMN MIN Ar 
it annoys her that you-went 


ze keday laléHet n222 ONTI M 
it’s worthwhile going 


ze barur eH latset mi-sham DVD NNS? PN MAM 
it’s obvious how to-get-out of there 


This 7+ ze fills the normal subject slot, the subject clause preferring to follow 
the predicate.'® 

Curiously, verbs are averse to having both a ‘postposed’ subject clause and an 
object noun - although an object pronoun (i.e. a clitic), such as *n)N oti or 19 
lo, is acceptable. Even adding ‘empty’ nt ze ‘it’ makes no improvement - see 
(1) below; instead, Hebrew prefers (2). By contrast, adjectives cause no trouble 
(3): 


(1) ?*(ze) margiz et yedidéha shel yisra’el 2N^v^ Sw MPTP NN 0330 (M)? 
she-en tiHnun MN pry 
?*(1t) annoys om friends of Israel that 
there-is-no planning 
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(2) ze she-en tiHnun margiz et yedidéha PPTP NN MIN YIN PNY nt 
shel yisra’el INW DW 
it that there-is-no planning annoys om friends 
of Israel 
(3) (ze) barur li-ydidéha shel yisra’el INW DY PPPI MI (m) 
she-en tiHnun MIN pry 


(it) clear to friends of Israel that there-is-no planning 


Formal Hebrew too can use ‘empty’ nt ze ‘it’, but only to create an elevated 
inversion of order, using the tense particle n^n haya or negator YN en: 


haya ze meanyen ladáat nyT? j»yn nt mn 
would-be it interesting to-know ‘It would be interesting to know’ 
en ze barur matay niftar 09) ^no WIA nt PN 
not it clear when he-died ‘It is not clear when he died’ 


Three further uses of nt ze 
This same ‘empty ' nt ze occasionally serves to anticipate an object 


clause: 
kaH ,, . T? 
Hashavt al e káma hen yitsHaku? npnx jn np» " 2y navn 
OBJ CLAUSE *Have you thought about [it] 


how much they'll laugh? 


Inseparable ...v nt ze she... can signify ‘the fact that...’/‘the notion that...’, 
introducing both subject and object clauses (details in 7.7): 


ze she-zo ta'ut barur li (7 ^ni my wv nt 
it that it mistake plain to-me "That it's a mistake is plain to me' 
mi hitsia et ze she-tilmad be-yeshiva? Mw ar MINY M NN WNN 


who suggested it [= the idea] that you-should-learn in Yeshiva? 


It is quite unrelated to ‘empty’ nt ze (though neither can take a resumptive 
pronoun) for it does not go with subject infinitives or interrogatives. So exam- 
ples (1, 3) cannot be rephrased as (2, 4): 


(1) ze Hashuv ladáat NYT? NVN M 
it important to-know ‘It is important to know’ 
(2) *ze ladáat Hashuv awn ny? n 


it to-know important 


(3) en ze barur keytsad hitsliaH MINN T3525 MINM yx 
not it clear now he-managed ‘It is not clear how he managed’ 
(4) *ze kaytsad hitsliaH eno barur MIWA MINN T9 nt* 


it how he-managed not clear 


Following an initial subject clause (even beginning with ...w nt ze she... ‘the 
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fact that...’), casual and even formal usage tends to insert nt ze to mark the end 
of the subject clause:'? 


she-hu meayem aléHa ze lo madig oti IMN PNTA NI nt PIY DYNN NINY 
‘That he’s threatening you [it] doesn’t worry me’ 


étsem ze she-HósheH ba-layla ze mar'e laH 79 NNW nt nD Tuv nt osy 
ad kama ha-olam meshuHlal 25»wn ODIYN no» TY 
‘The very fact that it's dark at night [it] 
shows you how sophisticated the world is' 


31.6 Predicate clauses 
As predicate specifying an (abstract) subject noun (e.g. ‘what the 
problem is is that.."), one may use a clause.? The subject is commonly an 
action/state noun: 


retsoni (hu) leHashev et maslul ha-til DON 9120D NN AWN (NIN) ONY 
INF CLAUSE ‘My intention is to calculate the 

trajectory of the missile’ 
sheela noséfet hayta kama ola vila 112» n»y AND nmn NION NINY 
INTERROG CLAUSE *A further question was how much 


a villa costs" 


uvda (hi) she-ha-toHna Hasera máshehu MVN nmn MANNY (N»n) mmy 
FINITE CLAUSE ‘The fact is that the software 
lacks something’ 


Sometimes the noun is not directly verb-based, e.g. nnan megama ‘trend’, 
7919 n teHuna ‘characteristic’, n?y 3 baaya ‘problem’. There is usually a parallel 
with a noun + apposed clause (34.4): 


tsiyanti retsoni lehinase NUPn? ni^ ^»n»s 
‘I mentioned my wish to marry’ 


A few one-word expressions create what looks like a predicate clause but is in 
fact not:?! 


Apposed clause: 
hi oHélet? - siman she-hi beséder 4193 DNU yD - INdDN Nn 
she's eating? - [sure] sign that she's OK 


Subject clause: 
mazal she-ze nidHa ANT nw 5m 
luck [= lucky] that it's been-postponed 


Object clause: 
im ata merugaz, zHutHa laazov anys TMI HN NNN ON 
if you’re angry, your-right [= you have 

the right] to-quit 


FURTHER READING 


Berman 1980b; Kopelovich 1982; Landau 1975; Malisdorf 1979; Rubinstein 1971; Schwarzwald 
1976b. 


32. Adverbial clauses 


32.1 External function of adverbial clauses 
Adverbials can involve (1) single words, (2) phrases or (3) clauses. 
This chapter describes clauses (for single words or phrases see chs 20-25). 


(1) leH miyad ‘Go immediately’ 1 79 
(2) leH ad ha-gan ‘Go as far as the park’ pn Ty 1? 
(3) leH kshe-tirtse ‘Go when you want’ ns^nv5 79 


Unlike subjects and objects, adverbials are not ‘central’ to the sentence - see the 
overall introduction in 21.1. Of the various types of adverbial described there, 
two can involve a clause, either adjunct or disjunct. 


Adjunct clauses' elaborate an event or situation: how, where, why, etc. These 
are ‘core adverbials’, in terms of not needing a comma or pause and of coming 
within the scope of ‘sentence activities’ such as negation, questioning and other 
forms of focus, by means of p^ rak ‘only’, 19»9N afilu ‘even’ and emphasis (cf. 
ch. 21 ‘Adjunct adverbials’):? 


lo himrénu lifney she-hem yaru éla aHarey ze Y» onv 2999 DN NI 
CLAUSE nt INN NIN 


ADJUNCT ADVERBIAL 
*We didn't take off before they fired but after that’ 


IMANN noD IN NN NNW BIW nv) np»21To NN 
at madlika nerot mishum she-zot masóret o mi-siba aHéret 
CLAUSE 
ADJUNCT ADVERBIAL 
‘Do you light candles because it is a tradition or for another reason?’ 


Adjuncts can also qualify a noun: 


ma daateH al ha-raash kshe-ani martse? MSW) NU» WYN Jy TNYT no 
N ADJUNCT ADVERBIAL 
‘What do you think of the noise when I lecture?’ 


Disjunct clauses generally relate to the very act of uttering or writing the sen- 
tence - justifying it, drawing conclusions from it, indicating how it was intended 
etc.: 
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ono mn5 Yy JW ,nmo TIN ovn 
ha-zihum holeH u-foHet, she-ken mavirim paHot peHam 


DISJUNCT CLAUSE 
‘Pollution is steadily decreasing, for people are burning less coal’ 


im ledaber be-Henut, ze madhim Dnm nt ,n923 ^31» ON 
DISJUNCT CLAUSE 
"To speak candidly, it's appalling' 


These are ‘fringe adverbials', typically set off by comma or pause, and not sub- 
ject to negation, questioning etc. (cf. ch. 23 ‘Disjunct adverbials’). Hence one 
cannot say? 


*hu holeH u-foHet lo she-ken mavirim Dyan JY ND NMI TIN NIN 
paHot peHam éla she-ken... „PV NIN OND MNI 
it is steadily decreasing not for [people] are-burning less coal but for... 


Both adjuncts and disjuncts readily precede or follow the main clause, or even 
interrupt it (exceptions will be noted) - subject to the ‘information lay-out’ of 
the paragraph (see ch. 37): 


aHarey she-titHatni, mi yaazor li? p> wy» ^n ^3nnnnv NN 
*After you get married, who'll help me? 


mi yaazor li, aHarey she-titHatni? »3nnnnv ANN 55 Wry? ^n 
*Who'll help me after you get married?’ 


32.2 Internal structure of adverbial clauses 


32.2.1 With and without a preposition 
Adverbial clauses involve two kinds of internal structure: most com- 
monly, a preposition* introduces the adverbial clause: 


me'az she- báti ‘since I came’ oNNAY INI 
PREP  CONJ CLAUSE 


bimkom le-barber ‘instead of jabbering' 52235 0353 
PREP INF 
CLAUSE 


The adverbial clause itself, like other subordinate clauses, ordinarily begins with 
a subordinating conjunction (‘complementizer’): -w she-, ?3 ki, -) ve, WN 
asher. (For conjunctions in general, see 30.2.) 

Occasionally there is no preposition and instead the form of the verb is cru- 
cial: 


ha-yeladim rátsu la-migrash lesaHek pnu5 VNI ^ oT? 

INF ‘The children ran to the lot to play’ 

et ha-mapa atáfti, she-lo yir'u ota NMN IND? NSW »n5oy NANN NN 
FUT 


‘I wrapped the tablecloth (so) that they shouldn't see it’ 
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Circumstantial clauses (see further 21.6) actually involve any type of present 
tense predicate, even a mere noun phrase: 


Hazarti ha-bayta loHem menuse New ON nmaànomm 
I-returned home fighter experienced ‘I returned home an experienced fighter’ 


Finite and infinitive 
Both with and without a preposition, adverbial clauses can involve a 
finite or an infinitive clause. The infinitive has (a) no subject and (b) an 
uninflected verb prefixed by -5 /e-, depending on the type of adverbial and 
preposition. In a general sense, finite clauses express either a fact/assertion or 
an intention/possibility/mere notion etc., whereas infinitives do not express the 
former (for finite vs. infinitive in general, see ch. 30).5 Examples are: 
Finite 
yariti bli she-yadati nynv II oY 
‘I fired without knowing’ 
(lit. without that I-knew) 
yariti ki yadati NYT D WMVY 
‘I fired because I knew’ 


Infinitive 

yariti bli ladaat nyt) 23 om» 
‘I fired without knowing’ 

yatsáti leeHol NINI °NNY? 


‘I went out to eat’ 


For the order of subject-verb-object within adverbial clauses, see 37.13. For 
tense in adverbial clauses, see 13.8-10. 


32.2.2 Shortened adverbial clauses 
Many adverbial clauses can be represented by a pronoun® having sev- 
eral forms, e.g. 130 7NN2 /eaHar mi-ken ‘afterwards’, 13 OWN mishum kaH 
‘because of that’, 13 ON im ken ‘if so’, but not, e.g., 13 'nya3* *be'od ken (‘while 
that’), 13 nvn* *heyot ken (‘as that').? See 19.3.5 for details of which preposition 
takes which pronoun. 

Conditional clauses introduced by ON im ‘if and its synonyms, -W n^p»a 
bemikre she- or - 711991 bemida she- (or -) ve-) can be reduced to x5 lo ‘not’ 
or its opposite, stressed }> ken. The conjunction -W she- or -) ve- is 
retained; 


tsaltsel. im lo, az tiHtov NPN tN NI ON .2N?N 
*Phone. If not, write' 


bemida ve-lo.... wy) TI 
‘if not,...’ 
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lo nire li she-eda. bemikre MAPA .yTNV °F TNA NI 
she-ken, odia laH T? WTN ov 
‘I don't think I'll know. If I do, I'll let you know’ 

Two kinds of adverbial clause, concessive conditionals and comparative 
clauses, allow ‘flexible’ ellipsis, of virtually anything in the clause that happens 
to be repeated material. Both types serve to juxtapose facts in one way or 
another, and are thus akin to coordination (see ch. 35), which allows unre- 
stricted ellipsis of repeated material. 

Concessive conditionals (see 32.11) expressing ‘if not..., then at least...” (quite 
distinct semantically from ordinary ‘if not’ and concessive ‘although’), and 
introduced by ON im ‘if or »» ON im ki ‘though’, are reduced to a noun or 
preposition phrase:? 


im lo ata, az aHotHa tavo, naHon? M NIIAN TNINN tN ANN NI ON 
‘If not you, then [= at least] your sister will come, no?’ 


shaalti et rov ha-teHna’im, D?NJ20n AN NN NINY 
im ki lo et kulam 9515 NN NI *5 ON 
‘I’ve asked most of the technicians, though not all’ 


im li lo, az le-mi titen? NNN NI tN ND 99 ON 

‘If not to me, who will you give to?’ 

Comparative clauses with -w 19> kmo she-... ‘like...’, ...* €" ND ^n» yoter 

measher... ‘more than...’ contract even more freely, as do comparative-like rela- 
tive clauses. (See further 32.5.) 


32.2.3 Alternatives to an adverbial clause 
There are many alternatives to an adverbial clause, using a noun + 
relative/appositional clause such as: 


Time : 
me-ha-réga she-hitgala ha-davar, heHélu ynn AAT n9innv yin» 
maariHim oto IMN ODN 
N REL CLAUSE 
‘From the moment that the matter got out, they began admiring him’ 


Purpose : 

hitsavnu maHsomim be-matara letofso yon? mona ONION WANN 
“We set up road-blocks with the aim of catching him’ 

Result: 

tasti namoH be-ófen she-lo hivHinu bi »3 wnàn NOV 13Y43 TWD) ^nvo 


‘I flew low in (such) a way that they didn't notice me’ 


In fact there is a spectrum of such expressions, from syntactically regular nouns 
through semi-exceptional nouns to specialized prepositions. For example, 
nVn be-matara ‘with the aim of is regular; 1312 ke-déreH ‘in (the same) 
way as’ involves the noun 1^7 déreH ‘way’ but an idiomatic preposition -3 ke- 
and a clause which, unlike relative clauses, does not allow a relative pronoun 
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na ba ‘in which’; but n32-5y al-menat ‘in order that’ involves the preposition 
?y al plus a word that is not recognizably a noun or anything else, so it is a 
specialized preposition. 

A notable series of ‘quasi-relative’ adverbial clauses involves regular combina- 
tions of ‘pro-adverb’ + -w she- clause, e.g. -w nn matay she- ‘when(ever)’, 
-W NDN éfo she- ‘where(ver)’: 


matay she-hishta'álti,... .Jn2ynunv ONN 

when that I-coughed,... “Whenever/when I coughed....’ 
These may be analysed syntactically as ‘at the time that, at the place that...’ etc. 
and are discussed with relative clauses in 33.3.3. 


32.3-13 ADVERBIAL CLAUSES BY SEMANTIC TYPE 
Adverbial clauses are described by semantic type, as this involves many syntactic dis- 
tinctions. 


32.3 Time clauses 
Time clauses involve preposition'*+finite clause, notably: ,-v5 
(-w) ny WND kshe-, kaasher, et (she-) ‘when’; -w 195 kmo she-, -W 1N eH 
she- ‘just as’; -W nyv ,(-v) 11X3 be'od (she-), sha'a she- ‘while’; Tiy 93 kol 
od ‘as long as’; \WN/-W Ty ad she-/asher ‘until’; (-v) tN) ,-vn, meaz (she-), 
mi-she ‘since’; -wW »^nN ,-v INN leaHar she-, aHarey she- ‘after’; ,-w »355 
02102 ,-v 0717 lifney she-, kódem she-, betérem ‘before’. 

Several are introduced by an expression on the border between noun and 
preposition (the clause rarely or never contains a relative pronoun): ,-V jntà 
-wW nywa ,-v nya bi-zman she-, be-et she-, be-sha’a she- ‘at a time that (i.e. 
while)’ or -w j5t» mi-zman she- etc. ‘from the time that’, and -w jt 5» kol 
zman she- ‘as long as'.!! These are thus quasi-relative clauses. 

The conjunction can be omitted where in parentheses in the above list, 
thus: 


meaz (she-)neHtam ha-heskem, doéHet NIT o»o0nn onnxv) tr 
ha-merida npn 
‘Since the agreement was signed, the revolt has been dying out’ 


The preposition -> ke- in - v» kshe- ‘when’ can drop in casual usage following 
another time adverbial: 


lifamim, she-ani metsayer, ani matHil 5»nno HN WMD NV ,O NYO 
laHlom ovn» 
sometimes, that [= when] I paint, I begin dreaming 


1)y1 be’od ‘while’ followed by a subject pronoun can suffix it in formal usage 
(as if it were -3 be- + separate adverb 11y od ‘still’), compare: 


élsint tagia la-shuk be'odo be-ibo IPNI 'myài pw? yarn o»v09N 
*Elsint will arrive in the market while it is in its infancy’ 
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odo be-ibo VNI Ny 
still-it [= it is still] in its-infancy t 
A few of these clauses are disjuncts, and so not negated, emphasized etc. (see 
32.1), notably those introduced by: v 7^N eH she ‘just as’, (w) Tya be'od (she) 
‘while’, (v) ny et (she) ‘when’, wn mi-she ‘since’, 11y 55 / v ot 9D kol zman 
she/kol od ‘as long as’. 


Structurally idiomatic, but conveying the same notion as a time adverbial 
clause, are: 


rak báti ve-hitHilu le... 9 Y»nnm ONNI p^ 
‘I'd only arrived and they began to...’ 


lo yatsáti u-Hvar hitHilu le... 2 Y»nnn WD) NN? NI 
‘I hadn't left and they'd already begun to...’ 


32.4 Circumstantial clauses 
Circumstantial clauses (formal usage) often convey ‘while at the same 
time...’, though not for the purpose of placing an event in time. They involve 
(1) -3 , Tn WN ,-w> kshe-, kaasher, toH or ve- plus finite clause, ‘frozen’ 
into the present tense, or (2) a mere predicate (i.e. a clause minus its subject): 


(1) ha-shi'ur yinaten kol yom, kshe-páam Oy5v2 ,OY 55 jn)» *»»vn 
ha-martse hu ha-rav ve-páam Hatano nn Oya) 3aón Nm AY WN 

‘The lesson will be given daily, now the lecturer being (lit. while 
one time the lecturer is) the Rabbi and now his son-in-law? 


(2) zéhu, hi amra, koráat et ha-toHnit MANNA NN nymp AWN Nn Mnt 
V OM OBJ 

““That’s it; she said, tearing up the programme’ 
Both types are disjuncts. The latter is described in 21.6 with circumstance 
phrases; here we describe the former. It always comes at the end of the main 
clause. When introduced by the conjunction -) ve-,!? it must refer back by the 
first word in the clause to a person/thing mentioned in the main clause or to 
something of theirs, as in (1) below; the other conjunctions impose no such 

restriction (2). 


(1) sara raHva al ha-ofanáyim ve-hi Nom o»39iNn 5y 73979 mw 
maHzika be-yada agasim DMN nra AP ND 
Sara rode on the bicycle and [= while] she holds [= held] in her-hand pears 


(2) ha-roma’im palshu la-heHal, nd wd ONIN 
kshe-ha-kohanim mamshiHim ba-avoda mmay o»»von o»monvus 
ke'ilu lo kara klum DW mp NI ND 


‘The Romans invaded the temple, while the priests continued 
the service as if nothing happened’ 
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32.5 Manner clauses: ‘like..., as if...’ 
Manner clauses are of three types, as described in 32.5.1-3. 


32.5.1 ‘Like, as...’ 
‘Real world’ manner equivalence, i.e. ‘like, as...’, employs the preposi- 
tions 19> kmo or DW? 93 kfi, keshem (rather and very formal, respec- 
tively): 


ha-malka levusha kmo she-hi hayta nmn wmv wad nvi3» Dn 
levusha etmol! CONJ HWNN nv 
the queen is-dressed like [that] she was dressed yesterday 


Such clauses can supply the manner adverbial required by *manner verbs' such 
as anann hitnaheg ‘behave’: 


hu tamid mitnaheg kmo she-ha-aHerim tP^nNnv v22 AN PAN Nm 
mitnahagim abd Tapp nial 
‘He always behaves like the others behave’ 


Like manner phrases (see 21.4), they cohere more ‘tightly’ to the verb than time 
and cause adverbials etc., and rarely occur ahead of the main verb or with a 
separating pause or comma. 

122 kmo ‘like’ clauses (not Ov» ,»9> Kfi, keshem) are commonly reduced to 
a noun phrase, preposition phrase or adverb" - but the conjunction -W she- 
optionally remains on occasions (casually): 


ani lo mityaHes le-Haveray kmo (she-)ishti *nIUN(U) 19D AND on»no ND ON 
‘I don’t relate to my friends like my wife does’ 
(lit. like that my wife) 


...kmo le-ishti NUN Wd... 
..like to my-wife 
‘Like I do to my wife’ 


...kmo (she-)lifney shana TV ?395(V) m... 
*... like [that] a year ago' 


102 kmo ‘like’ requires that immediate personal pronouns be suffixed, as in (1) 


below, and any prepositions preceding the personal pronoun must remain, as 
in (2): 


(1) ani lo mityaHes le-Haveray kamoH 722 NANI on»np NI ON 
(*kmo at) (nx Y22*) 
I don’t relate to my-friends like-you (*like you) 


(2) ..kmo elayiH PON MI... 
...like to-you 
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32.5.2 ‘As if’ 
‘Hypothetical’ manner equivalence, i.e. ‘as if, employs (-v) 15»N> 
ke'ilu (she-) ^ + finite clause: 


hu mitnaheg ke'ilu yesh lo kinim ba-se'ar Pw] WPI D v^ IND IMDM Nm 
PRES 
he's acting as-if he has lice in (his) hair 


eH hirgasht? - hirgáshti ke'ilu YOND nuin - mvin TN 
(she-)ani nofélet NIM N(Y) 
PRES 

how did-you-feel? - I-felt as-if (that) I-am [= was] falling 
Exactly like other 19> kmo clauses, 19»N> ke’ilu clauses have another equiva- 
lence meaning, unrelated to manner - see 32.6. But note the present tense, repre- 
senting the standpoint of the events themselves: unlike 19> kmo, or indeed most 
prepositions, 19>N > ke'ilu can take not only speaker-oriented (‘deictic’) but also 
narrative-oriented (‘oblique’) tense: 


hi rakda ke'ilu hi yeshena/yashna TOV?/DV? NON IPN NTP NN 
OBLIQUE DEICTIC 
she danced as-if she is-asleep/was-asleep 


This is apparently because of kinship to a ‘mental act’ verb such as ‘it seems 
that’ (which takes oblique tense). Another ‘mental act’ preposition is »15 kdey 
‘in order that’. 


32.5.3 ‘In such a way that...’ 
Manner + result, i.e. ‘in such a way that...’, can be expressed by 
..V 12 kaH she... and ...9 )91N_1 be-ófen she... (F). 191% ófen otherwise means 
‘manner’ and 125 kaH ‘thus’.'5 


ha-ktsinim hitnahagu be-ófen she-kulánu WINDY 19183 NNN o»»spn 
bikáshnu Hufshat shabat nav nwon nvm 
"The officers behaved in such a way that we all requested Sabbath leave 


rov bney-ha-adam mitkonenim kaH, /J2 WYNN oTNn-»3 AN 
she-si peulatam hu be-reshit ha-yom DYN PYNT NIN ono5yo WWW 
"Most people prepare themselves in such a way that their peak 
of activity is at the start of the day’ 


32.6 ‘General equivalence’ clauses 
The same prepositions that express manner equivalence, »9> ,122 
YND ,OWD kmo, kfi, keshem, ke’ilu (and others), can express general equiva- 
lence, for example: 


li yesh ben, kmo she-lo yesh v» YY WD 13 v ^» 
to-me is son, like that to-him is ‘I have a son, just as he has’ 
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32.6.1 ‘Real world’ equivalence’® 
To express ‘real world’ general equivalence, Hebrew uses ,^55 ,125 
ov» kmo, kfi, keshem, the same prepositions used in manner equivalence 
(32.5): 


ani mudéget, kfi she-kulHem mudagim DAN TWD 05232V 552 MNT ON 
I'm worried, like that all-of-you worried 
‘Tm worried just like all of you are’ 
But these particular clauses are ‘loose’ adverbials - they can be preposed, and 
set off by pause/comma. When preposed, the ensuing main clause often begins 
with 72 kaH formally: 


keshem she-anashim tsriHim liyot domim, ,OYT n»n? OD DVINY DVI 
kaH hem tsriHim liyot shonim Dow n»n» DIY on 73 
‘Just as people have to be similar, so they have to be different’ 


However, they do take negative and other focus: 


enénu ohavim shigra kfi 299 MWY WIMN PN 
she-avotéynu ahavüha MINN »ma3Nv 
‘We don't like routine like our fathers liked it’ 


Like other such adjunct adverbials (see note 2) this allows structural ambiguity 
- when the ‘like’ clause is contracted into a phrase: 


enénu ohavim shigra kmo avotéynu WMIIN WII MWY WIMN YPN 
‘We don't like routine like our fathers’ 
(i.e. our fathers like routine) 


enénu ohavim shigra, kmo avotéynu WMAN 1733. TAY WIMAN WYN 

‘We don't like routine, like our fathers’ 

(i.e. our fathers don't like routine) 

Contraction of the 19> kmo clause into a suffix is possible, as in manner clauses 
(32.5) (but without a halfway stage using a -W she-): 


ani mitnaged la-kituv kamoH (*kmo she-at) — (NNW 102*) T 11072 TAMI ON 
I oppose polarization like-you (*like that you) 


32.6.2 ‘Hypothetical’ equivalence 
Another parallel between manner and general equivalence clauses 
involves 195^N2 ke’ilu ‘as if; '" the hypothetical conditional: 


Manner : 

ata ro'ed ke'ilu yesh leHa shapáat Nyov TI W ND Tyn NNN 
*You're shivering as if [= in a way that suggests] you have flu’ 

General : 

ata ro'ed. ke'ilu yesh leHa shapáat nyov 19 wv ND /Tym ANN 


*You're shivering, as if [= and the fact suggests] you have flu’ 
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As in 32.6.1, this is a ‘loose’ adverbial (but not negatable); it generally follows 
the main clause, and with the same tense as 19»N2 ke'ilu in 32.5.5 

Formal usage also has -> ke-, followed by a present tense verb phrase rather 
than a clause: 


hi hibita bi, ke-lo mevina et kavanati NM NN NYIN N53 ,^3 nan wn 
she looked at-me, as [= as if] not grasping om my-meaning 


But 12»N2 ke'ílu does not allow such reduction, ruling out: 


*hi tsaHaka ke'ilu lo mudéget TANT NI ND npn Non* 
(‘She laughed as if not worried’) 


Hypothetical purpose, meaning ‘as if to’, i.e. ‘as one would do if one wished 
to...', involves -9 19»N» ke'ilu le- or -9 195 kmo le-: 


u-He'ilu lehashlim et miHsat ha-kshayim, | o»vpn Non NN DYYNI YN» 
bnuyot ba-déreH Homot éven QN nn T1732 nv»3 
*And as if to complete the quota of difficulties, 
there are stone walls built on the road’ 


hu shuv tafaH al rakotav kmo lehaanish wyno mə vmpa dy noo aw Nm 
et atsmo al ha-ta'ut she-ta'a nyov MYON IY MYY NN 
‘He again smote his temples as if to punish himself 
for the error he’d made’ 


32.6.3 Degree equivalence 
For ‘the more (she does x), the more (I do y)’, i.e. conditional equiva- 
lence in degree, Hebrew uses a ...v 522 ke-Hol she-... clause (literally ‘like all 
that...’) or formally also ...w nm» 92 kol káma she... (‘all as much that...").'? 
When followed by the main clause (which occasionally precedes), it is often 
introduced by a correlative adverb: formally 15 ken or 13 kah, casually tN az. 
Both clauses commonly have 11> yoter ‘more’; formal usage need not, particu- 
larly in a main clause introduced by 15 ken, 15 kaH: 
keHol she-ata tiga yoter ba-tinok, (az) (tN) ,py»n3 ANY yan nnuNv 525 
hu yivke yoter ^n» n5?» um 
like-all that you will-touch more the baby, 
(then) he will-cry more 
"The more you touch the baby, the more he'll cry’ 


kol káma she-hu mitmaméa - (kaH) (12) - NANANA NMW n5 55 
yaale lo ha-davar beyóker apy ^iT7n Wy n5» 
all as-much that he delays - (so) will-cost him 
the thing dearly 
‘The more he delays, the more dearly it will cost him’ 


hakara zo needéret hagshama keHol she-go'im NYY 955 MWN my) * mon 
svivo ha-máyim ha-meayemim lehatbi'o WIVI DPN DNN aav 
insight this lacks implementation, like-all that rise 
around-him the waters that threaten to-drow-him 
‘The more the waters rising around him threaten to drown him, 
the more this insight lacks implementation’ 
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A further possibility is ... {nTa n3/)5] ,..v NTA be-mida she 
{ken/ba be-mida...} All are disjunct adverbials. 


m 


32.6.4 Pseudo-equivalences 
Here we are concerned with sentences such as: 


hem notsrim, kfi she-amárti NNV 9D ,0^^5» on 
*They are Christians, as I said' 


Section 7.5 describes how numerous verbs or adjectives that ordinarily take a 
subject or object clause (ch. 31) can instead take the *pro-sentence' 15 kaH : 


kaH amárti lo:... 5 OWIN JD 
thus I-said to-him... ‘I said to him like this...’ 
kaH kara midey paam nyy m mp 12 
thus happened each time *It happened like this each time' 


It seems that the subject/object above is regarded as denoting some sort of 
‘equivalence’, for 15 kaH is also used as an adverb of manner equivalence : 
12 157 teleH kaH ‘walk like that’. Moreover, 1? eH ‘how’ too can be used in 
a non-manner sense to introduce some object clauses: 


ra'it/sipárti lo/hizkárti lo eH PR MIDNA mwvo/nu 
halaHti ba-reHov ve... 4) 3303 ONIN 
‘You saw/I told him/I mentioned to him how I was going 
down the street and..." 


So it is no surprise that the ‘equivalence’ prepositions ?93 ,12 kmo, kfi, etc. 
can be extended for use in a similar way? - as if subject: 


kfi she-ole mi-meHkarénu, dibru ivrit mày ma »pnob nov »95 
ba-tfutsot [= kmo ma she-ole...] ..n2Yw nn v25 = mana 
*As [that] emerges from our research, Hebrew was spoken 
in the Diaspora [= ‘like what emerges...”] 


or as if object: 


kulam erim, kmo she-ata yodéa?! yT nnNV Yo» ^^y O19 
[= ...kmo ma she-ata yodéa] YTY NANNY nn v22..- 
*They're all awake, as [that] you know’ [= ‘like what you know] 
These clauses are disjunctive, and freely preposed. 

An 'adjectival' passive participle allows a special contraction (cf.23.3): 
NANNA 15 YIT ka-yadúa leHa me-etmol... ‘as known by you from yester- 
day...’, ^12t2 ka-zaHur ‘as recalled’, 11912 ka-mekuve ‘as hoped’. 

A different use of the ‘equivalence’ prepositions is shown by the following: 


ha-ets, kfi she-bara oto ha-shem, ,n 3mN. N^3V 792 ,Nyn 
hu gadol me-ha-adam DTNA IIM NIN 
‘The tree, as God created it, is larger than man’ 
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Though outwardly similar to the foregoing adverbial clauses, this is actually a 
predicate or appositional clause - equivalent to an adjective: just as adjectival 
‘pronouns’, TYN eH ‘how’ and 25 káHa ‘thus’, outwardly resemble manner 
pronouns, so too there are adjective clauses that resemble manner clauses:?? 


Adjectival clauses 
kibalti oto kmo she-hu NINW 922 INN nop 
I-got it like that it ‘I got it like it is’ 
ha-matsav tsariH lehisha’er , ORW “Pay ayn 
kmo w> 
dome le- ? kfi she-hu ninw 29995 5 nov 
eH TN 


‘The situation must remain similar to like [= what] it is’ 


Pro-adjectives 

ze-karua? kibalti et ze káHa 133 M NX ONIDVP rnp nt 
‘It is torn? I got it like that’ 

eH hu, simpati? PND NIN PN 

how he, nice? ‘What’s he like, nice?’ 


Appositional clause 
mul gzar ha-din omédet ha-hitsamdut MMMM NMW PTHW M 
la-Hayim, kfi she-hi mubáat be-olamam DN Nya NYIN NIW 59> oo 
‘Opposing the verdict stands the attachment to life, 
as it is expressed in their world’ 


32.7 Contrastive clauses: ...w 1:312 bi-zman she... ‘whereas’ 
-w nyv(2) (be-)sha'a she-, -w 3nta bi-zman she-, (-w)T»ya be'od 
(she-) express contrast as well as similarity (see 32.3). These are disjunctive, i.e. 
they denote ‘at the same time it is the case that... They are preposable. 


shimshon haya shofet, sha'a nyv ,vow rvn ywov 
she-eliyáhu haya navi ND vn PINY 
‘Samson was a judge, while Elijah was a prophet’ 


be'od ha-musa mesamen gorem ze, asuya Mwy ,n* OW pon Nvvon Nya 
tsurat ha-póal lemamesh gorem aHer INN OW wns 5yvn mv 
“Whereas the object signifies one element, the form of the verb 
can realize another element’ 


32.8 Purpose clauses 
Purpose clauses are usually introduced by the prepositions ?13 kdey, 
»732 biHdey (mostly official use), 2?»3v4 bishvil (mostly casual or literary) or 
n22-?y al-menat (F). 
As 'purpose' expresses an attitude rather than a fact, it can involve an infini- 
tive - or else a finite clause with future (‘modal’) tense (just as with a verb of 
intention, see 30.2): 
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ma ata tsariH bishvil liHyot? imnvn? Dava Pry NNN np 
*What do you need so as to live?' 


al-menat she-yiHyu be-shalom, tsariH learev ay) PAW Ova PPY NIAY 
et ha-horim cnn nx 
‘In order that they should live in peace, one needs to involve the parents’ 


One occasionally employs the very formal prepositions y? /emáan ‘so as’, 
5125 leval ‘lest’? (= in order that not...) or Nnw shéma ‘in case’. These take only 
finite clauses, with no conjunction -w she-; the first two require future tense: 


vater la, lemáan yiye shlom báyit m DY TM yo» ND ^m 
*Give in to her, so there will be domestic peace' 


hu lo hizdaha, leval yifselu oto merosh UNT mx 909 235 nmm NI Nm 
‘He didn't identify himself, lest they disqualify him from the outset’ 


Nnw shéma does not always strictly denote ‘purpose’. It very often denotes 
‘for fear that...’, relating to past, present or future time and taking any tense 
appropriate, as in (1,2) below. Sometimes it denotes ‘in case’, without negative 
implications, as in (3): 

(1) ani nigash ve-kore et làaH ha-moda'ot MyTWIN m5 NN NWP) v1) ON 
shéma nitvasef more Hole n»n AAW onm Now 

‘I approach and read the notice board, in case a sick teacher 
has been added’ 


(2) kol ha-et haya daruH kmo kfits, shéma NDV 995p WM JWT mn nyn 55 
lo avin éze shinuy hitHolel NNN NVV APN PIN NI 

‘All the time he was as tense as a spring, lest I would not comprehend 
what change had taken place’ 


(3) yesh lirshom kol Hidush, shéma yavo NID NOVY ,WIPN 55 oWw^5 w 
yomo ve-yishtager ba-shimush vY»va ANVI vo» 

*One must record every coinage, in case its day comes and it comes 
to be regularly used' 


Occasionally, no preposition is used: a bare infinitive can be used optionally 
after motion verbs," occasionally elsewhere, as in (1.2) below. The negative is 
...9 NOW she-lo le..., not ...9 N9 lo le..., as in (3): 


(1) ha-yeladim rátsu la-migrash lesaHek pnu5 v0? w^ DTN 
‘The kids ran to the lot to play’ 


(2) shamáteti yadi me'al ktefo ve-histakálti »n2»num 9 Syn vn nono 
svivi, lirot im lo ba mishehu Ww) NI NI ON MAND 310 
litpos otanu PMN VION 


‘I dropped my hand from his shoulder and looked around, 
to see if someone hadn’t come to seize us’ 


(3) hayiti daHuk be-véten ha-sfina, NPIN 1033 PINT n»n 
she-lo leorer Hashad TUN ^n» Now 

‘I was packed in the bowels of the ship, so as not 
(lit. that not) to arouse suspicion’ 
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A bare finite clause with future tense can be used in very casual or in formal 
usage (it is disjunctive): 


et ha-mapa lo atáfti, she-lo yaHshevu vnm NOW Novy NI NINN NN 
she-zot matana TOTO nNtVU 
‘I didn't wrap the tablecloth so that (Jit. that) they won't think 
that it's a gift 
Result clauses also, of various kinds, are introduced by »1> kdey etc. (see 
32.9). For the infinitive conveying ‘illocutionary’ purpose, e.g. nP^n5» ON 
...133 im liyot kene... ‘[‘if] to be honest,...’ see 32.11.5. 


32.9 Result clauses 
Result clauses are of two main types. They are usually introduced by 
V T2 kaH she...," which is often preceded by a comma or pause: 


meriHim et kol ha-kótej, kaH 7? vpn 92 NN oma» 
she-i-efshar leeHol oto IMN INI IWIN NY 
(They) smell all the cottage-cheese, so that (it’s) impossible to eat it’ 


This is disjunctive, and indeed must follow the main clause; even a full stop or 
new paragraph may intervene, so that this amounts to a semi-subordinate 
clause. 

Following questions or negative clauses (*non-assertives', cf. 29.9), - v she- 
clauses can convey a questioned or negated result:? 


mi ani, im kvar medabrim al ze, she-lo NOW TM 2y ONIN 332 ON PN ^n 
uHal lehikanes be-bigdey ténis? 1090 »n33 DID ND SDN 
"Who am I, if we're already talking about this, that I should not 
(lit. will not) be able to enter in tennis clothes? 


ha'im azávta et ha-histadrut she-ata ANNU NTN NN NIY oun 
me'iz lehafer haHletotéha TPMIVINN ANd Hyn 
"Have you left the Histadrut that you dare to flout its decisions? 


kan lo bet-séfer yesodi she-teleH TNV "n 339-773 NI ND 
lehitonen lifney ha-more Mv »555 unn? 
"This is not an elementary school that you should 
(lit. will) go to complain to the teacher' 


Occasionally, »15 kdey and other 'purpose prepositions' (cf. 32.8) express 
‘result’, preceding the main clause and expressing a particularly good or bad 
result, as in (1,2) below, or using the idiomatic construction /33 PN 
42 012 302 V? en bo/yesh bo kdey le... ‘it is/is not sufficient to...’ (3), or as 
complement clauses for degree words or quantifiers, as in (4); (see further 
20.5): 


(1) kdey laasot et ha-Hayim kalim od yoter, Any my WIP DYNN NN muy» »15 
zaHiti hayom be-mifal ha-páyis U»5n 2yon3 ovn mot 
"To make life even easier, I won the lottery today' 
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(2) kdey lesabeH od yoter et ha-inyanim, YN NX WY Ty 1305 *15 
toanim ki be-gufénu kayamim kama 7025 O?D"p VANI 9D OVID 
sheonim oO»»yv 


*To complicate things even more, they claim that in our bodies 
there are several clocks' 


(3) en bo kdey leshaHnéa otam DOMN y35V? TD 12 PN 
is-not in-it so-as to-convince them ‘It cannot convince them’ 
(4) ata maspik bari kdey laruts XIN 712 LIA PND NNN 
you enough healthy so-as to-run “You are healthy enough to run’ 


32.10 Cause clauses: -Ww O1w» mishum she- ‘because’, *5 ki ‘for’ 

Cause clauses are of two chief types. Type (1) are introduced by vari- 
ous prepositions: 22323 biglal (non-puristic), own nishum, %39% mipney, 
202) (mi)keyvan, all followed by the conjunction -w she-. Type (2) are intro- 
duced by the conjunction ?2 ki, or by the (formal) prepositions n^n heyot, 
NNO meaHar, 9?»w*n ho'il, taking the conjunctions -3/-wv she-/ve-. 


(1) madúa shaált? - ki ani tsriHa ladáat NYT TONY IN 55 - MINY ITO 
‘Why did you ask? - Because I need to know’ 


(2) ho'il ve-ha-Hérem husar, en táam lifol nyo) Oyo PN AVI onm PNN 
‘Seeing as the boycott has been lifted, there's no reason to act’ 


All of type (2) are restricted syntactically: (a) »> ki only follows its main clause, 
as if particularly detached from it (like ...v 75 kaH she... ‘so that’, 32.9), and 
indeed has the facility for expressing the ‘reason why one is saying something’ 
('illocutionary' reason) as well as the actual cause for a situation: 
Illocutionary reason : 
hu mitHaten, ki hu siper li 23 7990 NIN ^» nnno wn 
*He's getting married, because he told me’ 
Cause : 
hu mitHaten ki yesh la dira YT n2 v ^3 NNN xn 
"He's getting married because she has an apartment’ 


Paradoxically, »> ki does undergo negation, questioning and other focusing - 
like adjunct clauses: 


lo bánu ki Huyávnu lavo éla ki ánu DN 9D NON NID NAVIN ^» NNI NI 
yedidéha shel yisrael ?N^v? SY PMPP 
“We didn't come because we were made to but [we came] because 
we are friends of Israel’ 


(b) PNN ,ANNN ,nvn heyot, meaHar, ho'il do not readily undergo negation 
etc. Yet they precede or follow the main clause, ie. they are ordinary 
disjuncts. 

Occasionally ‘cause’ is expressed by the conjunction -v she-, usually in the 
fixed combinations |2v she-ken, »^nv she-harey, DINN VY she-omnam, convey- 
ing illocutionary reason: 
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metsamtsemim et ha-shimush be-antibiótika, ;np*ova"oxw3 wvowvn NN DAMM 
she-ken ha-davar pogéa be-tahaliHim t»»»nnà y»o ^317n pv 
tiviyim o»yao 
‘They are reducing the use of antibiotics, for it affects 
natural processes' 


It is doubly restricted: it follows the main clause, and is beyond the scope of 


negation etc. In fact, it can begin a new sentence or paragraph - it is thus only 
semi-subordinate.?? 


32.11 Conditional clauses: ‘if..., unless..., whoever comes...’ 


32.11.1 Overview 
Hebrew conditionals can express: (a) conditions, in the narrow sense 
of ‘in the event that...’: 


im titatesh, ani ets’ak PYSN ON ,YOYNN ON 
‘If you sneeze, I'll scream’ 


(b) Concessive ('one-way) conditionals, i.e. ‘even if or ‘even though’ or ‘whoever, 
whatever, etc.’ - and the quite distinct use of NY ON im lo ‘if not’ to mean ‘or 
even’: 


asig medalyat késef im ki lo NI *3 UN 02 NIT PUN 
medalyat zahav ant no 
‘T'll get a silver medal even though not a gold medal’ 


al kol ma she-lo tishal, ha-maHshev IVNN ,2Nvn N5V nn 5D dy 
yaazor leHa T? M» 
"Whatever you ask about, the computer will help you' 


asig medályat késef im lo medályat zahav ant TWITA N9 ON 02 NST VWN 
‘TIl get a silver medal if not a gold medal’ 


(c) Suppositions, i.e. ‘if it is the case that...’ or ‘given that...’: 


im hitpatHu ha-mata’im, DYO Ynonn ON 
ze hodot la-mazkal PIMI MTN nm 
‘If the plantations have developed, it is thanks to the General Secretary’ 


(d) Illocutionary conditionals, i.e. *if..., then I may say...’: 


im ata sho'el ma daati, harey lo barur li 93 ^m N5 ^n ?ny1 nn INW ANN ON 
mi ha-anashim ha-éle NINN DWINA 5^5 
‘If you're asking my opinion, [then] I'm not clear who 
these people are' 


32.11.2 Conditions: ‘if words 
The ‘if word is usually ON im ‘if; also ox2 be-im (officialese), 
-YV -V Npn be-mikre she-/ve-, -) 17191 be-mida ve-. These introduce both 
real-world and (casually) hypothetical conditionals.?? 
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Certain other ‘if words introduce only hypothetical conditionals: 199N ,19 
lu, ilu (F) and negative NINNIN ,N539N ,NI19 lule, ilule, ilmale (literary): 
lu hikárti oto, hayiti matsia shiduH TPY ys n»n IMN NII 1D 
if I-knew him, I'd suggest [a] match 


im lo hayitem ashirim, hayitem meusharim OWN) onn oyyy on»n NI ON 
if not you-were [= if you weren't] rich, you'd-be happy 


ilule heyitem ashirim, ki-az IN- ,D'^vyy on»n NIIN 
heyitem meusharim t»^wviND on»n 
if-not you-were [= were you not] rich, 
then you'd-be happy 
Other ‘if words are: -wW 13523 wvilvad she- ‘provided that’, as in (1) below; 
}2-ON-NIN éla-im-ken ‘unless’ (= ‘if not'),?! which follows a positive or a nega- 
tive main clause (2), as does the related ON NON éla im ‘except if (which is 
less common, see 35.16); and -w nt 93 ,1»y 2» kol od, kol zman she- ‘as long 
as' (see 32.3): 
(1) ánu muHanim lekableH aHshav, u-vilvad 73231 PWY 123p?» WIM WN 


she-teshalmi lemafréa yron> »nownw 
“We are prepared to accept you now, provided that you pay 
retroactively’ 


(2) ani avo lishmóa éla-im-ken yered géshem DUA TY j2-DN-NON YW? NN ON 
‘I'll come to hear unless it rains’ 


32.11.3 Other aspects of conditions 

The tense of ‘real-world’ conditions reflects ‘natural’ time (as 
explained in 13.12) - see example (1) below. Hypotheticals generally take com- 
pound past tense in both conditional and main clauses (it is the whole sentence 
that is ‘real’ or *unreal'). With 15 /u and the other specialized hypothetical ‘if 
words, the simple past is sufficient (as if they were intrinsically hypothetical); 
but their *main clause' always uses compound past - see (2): 

(1) "Real world’ 


im ra'it, láma lo amart? INWON NI n5 WNI ON 
SIMPLE SIMPLE 
PAST PAST ‘If you saw, why didn't you say?’ 
(2) Hypothetical 
lu ra'it, hayit mizdazáat nytytt n»n m^ 5 
SIMPLE COMPOUND 
PAST PAST ‘If you saw, you'd be shocked’ 


Word order is flexible: conditions precede, follow or even interrupt the *main 
clause', except that *unless' clauses (see 32.11.2) always follow. 
~ 
Conditions with no ‘if’ word (‘asyndetics’) 
In certain registers (notably official instructions, adverts, and very 
casual speech), real-world conditions need no ‘if’ word. Subject noun (if any) 
and verb are inverted (except, usually, for subject pronouns ): 
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siyem talmid et ha-targil ha-rishon, PRIN DANA nw “Prd ovo 
yaHol hu laavor la-sheni NVI NIYI NIN 5» 
has-finished pupil om the drill the first, 
can he pass to-the next 
‘If a pupil has finished the first drill, he can pass to the next’ 


kanita video - hirvaHta nnmmn - WTI YIP 
you've-bought video - you’ve-gained 
‘If you've bought a video, you've gained’ 


ha-rofe yekabel tashlum. lo yimtsa Hen NND? NI .OWN Dap? Non 
be-enéHa - tuhal lehaHlif rofe Non PINDI INN - PYY yn 
midey shana TOV m 


the doctor will-receive payment. not will appeal 
to-you, you-can change doctor every year. 
*...If he does not appeal to you, you can change doctor once a year’ 


make ba-yad shelo - nofel kir shalem Dov "vp 591) - 15v TPA NN 
strikes with his hand - falls wall whole 
‘If he strikes with his hand, a whole wall falls’ 


A particular type is the ‘whether ...or...’ clause (actually a concessive, see details 
in 32.11.4), found without the *whether' and *or' words. 


Reduction 


The main clause is sometimes reduced, notably as ...ON n» ma im... 
‘what if...’: 


ma im eradem? OTIN ON nn 

What if I-will-fall-asleep "What if I fall asleep? 
The ‘if clause’ can be reduced when ‘concessive’ - see details in 32.2.2. ‘If 
clauses are sometimes even omitted, leaving a hypothetical main clause; the ‘if? 
clause is implicit from the context: 


al tegale - ze haya hores ota NMN oon mn nm - nin ON 
MAIN CLAUSE 
*Don't let on - it would destroy her 


What appears at first sight to be 'if-clause omission’ is not a hypothetical at all 
but the use of *hypothetical-type' tense to express mood of ‘modest assertion’ 
(see further 13.12.3): 


hayiti rotsa lehagid leHa máshehu qwn 79 Pand nn n»n 
Td like to tell you something’ 


Conditions without a condition clause 
Alternatives to a condition clause often exist, such as: 
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(kol) mi she-lokéaH antibiótika mear'er et TN Wyn MPOPPON niv n (22) 
Hasinuto (= im míshehu lokéaH...) (nip? MWN DN =) m»on 
‘Whoever takes antibiotics impairs his immunity’ 
(= ‘If someones takes...") 


and, in officialese, the ‘topic dislocation’ construction ("11M see ch. 37): 


martse ha-oved be-Hatsi misra, rosh ha-Hug NNN WN Mn oyna TIWN ASW 
yaHlit im leHadesh et minuyo YIP NN VIN ON WIN 
[a] lecturer who works in [a] half-time post, 
[the] Head of Department shall-decide 
whether to-renew oM his-appointment 


32.11.4 Concessive conditionals 
The basic construction for concessive conditionals uses ON 12^5N 
afilu im, ON O3 gam im, or 12^5N afilu (F) ‘even if: 


afilu yiye hesder, tiye metiHut MENN mnn ATON rm IPIN 
even will-be settlement, ‘Even if there’s a settlement, there’ll 
will-be tension be tension’ 


Of the concessive conditionals illustrated in 32.11.1, the ‘whatever, who- 
ever...’ constructions (*open' conditionals) require elaboration. There are three 
types, all disjunctive and able to precede or follow the main clause: 

(a) Open ‘whether’ clauses, with single or double ON im or ON p3 beyn 
im:? 
im ze milyoner o (im ze) asir, SPON (nt ON) IN IWIN nt ON 
ha-ikar she-yiye adam meratek PNW OTN rmv AP YN 
‘Whether it’s a millionaire or (whether 
it’s) a prisoner, the main thing is 
that it should be an exciting person’ 
(b) Open ‘wh-word’ relative clauses: Formal usage employs a ‘tautologous’ rela- 
tive clause referring to future or generic time. The verb must be future tense 
and initial (a ‘modal’, see 13.9), and the clause begins with ordinary -W > mi 
she- ‘who that’, -W n5^N éfo she- ‘where that’ and other ‘interrogative expres- 
sions’ or more formal ^vNw asher, 333 keHol (for ‘extent’ or “degree’) and 
wna baasher ‘wherever’: 


yavo mi she-yavo, ha-mesiba tiye Tan nivonn NIVY 7 NI? 
meshaamémet nnonyvn 
will-come who that will-come, the party ‘Whoever comes, the party 
will-be boring will be boring’ 
yikre asher yikre, ánu nisha'er beyáHad TMI WNW) ON AP? WR mp 
will-happen that will-happen, we ‘Whatever happens, we 
will-stay together will stay together’ 


yaavod keHol she-yaavod, lo yuHal laHsoH PONI 22v N? ,Tiayv 222 may» 
let-him-work as-much that he'll-work, *However much he works, he will 
not will-be-able to-save not be able to save' 
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yehudi she-Hay be-yisra’el hu yisreeli, PINAW? NIN INIWI NW »mm 
ve-yikba mekom moshavo aHar-kaH “INN nw» o» yap”) 
baasher yikba yap? WNI 


a Jew who lives in Israel is Israeli, and he-will-fix place-of 
his-residence afterwards in-that he-will-fix 
[= wherever he afterwards fixes his place of residence] 


yiyu ha-matanot yekarot keHol she-yiyu,... .VTPV 255 NP? Manan vm 
will-be the presents expensive *However expensive the presents,...' 
as-much that will-be,... 


All usage allows a negative relative clause with no nucleus (see further 
33.4): 
mi she-lo yavo, ha-mesiba tiye PAN n»vonn NIV NW M 
meshaamémet nnnywn 
who that not will-come [= whoever comes] 
the party will-be boring 


ra’iti she-eH she-lo dibárti MIDT NIV “PRY OPNI 
u-ma she-lo amárti, PINN NOW nm 
ze galash la-tHum ha-ishi WNN DMN v5 nt 


I-saw that how that not I-spoke [= however I spoke] 
and what that not I-said [= whatever I said], 
it spilled into the personal sphere 


32.11.5 Other conditionals 
Supposition conditionals always require the ‘if word ON im. 
Illocutionary conditionals generally precede the main clause. They usually 
involve ON im ‘if’ + infinitive with no subject, if the subject would be referring 
to the speaker, i.e. ‘if I may...’, as in examples (1, 2). Otherwise, ON im + finite 
clause is used, as in (3): 


(1) im lishpot lefi ha-matsav be-Heyfa, NONI IN ^55 VAVI ON 
yesh mashber avn w 
if to-judge [= if I may judge] by the situation 
in Haifa, there-is [a] crisis 


(2) im liyot dügri,... PP WIT NPN ON 
if to-be frank,... ‘To be frank,...' 


(3) im tirtsu, étsem bikuro shel shamir mehave nwno ^ov YY WPI OYy an ON 
haba'at i-emun PANON nyan 

‘If you wish, the very visit by Shamir constitutes 
an expression of no confidence’ 


)27ON-NIN éla-im-ken ‘unless’ too can be used with illocutionary force: 


WYN nrw? wv op? 127ON7N5N MINDI 15 YY *230 NY 231 
davar lo nizkar al kaH ba-katava,éla-im-ken la-dóktor yesh mekorot mishelo 
*Nothing was said about it in the report, unless 
the doctor has sources of his own' 
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32.11.6 Miscellaneous details 
Wherever a conditional (of any type) precedes the main clause, the lat- 
ter may optionally open with a ‘link adverb’ - notably (-v) »^n Aarey (she-), 
literary tN7?2 ki-az or tN~)N o-az, or casual tN az, i.e. ‘if...then...’. 

ON im ‘if clauses are adjuncts, thus allowing focus adverbs: ...ON p^ rak 
im... ‘only if, ...ON O2 gam im... ‘even if. But the hypotheticals 19 ,19^N ilu, 
lu etc. are disjuncts, hence ruling out ...19 {03/p3} Na ^n»n* *hayiti ba 
{rak/gam} lu... ((1 would come {only/even} if...’); so too are the other three 
types of conditional. Moreover, ON im, unlike the other adverbial conjunctions 
»> ki and Nnw shéma, allows coordination: ...ON...0N im...ve-im... 'if...and 
i.a 


32.12 Concessive clauses: ...U »1^*735 lamrot she... ‘although’ 

Here we describe factive concessives, i.e. ‘although, even though’ 

clauses (for ‘even if? see 32.11.4). There are two levels of concessive,’ both of 
which can precede or follow the main clause: 
(a) Denoting ‘even though’, i.e. ‘despite the fact that...’ (going against an 
expected ‘cause and effect’), involves -w ninn /amrot she- and more formally 
?3-V IN , -W ON 2y ,-V ?972y^«4N afal-pi she-, al af she-, af she-/ki. Occa- 
sionally -wW 15°9N afilu she- is also used:*4 


kulam maHrimim et ha-misHakim, »PNwNN nx MANN o5» 
lamrot she-taywan eyna mishtatéfet nonnvn AYN Yow nro» 
"They're all boycotting the games, despite the 
fact that Taiwan is not participating' 


ve-afilu she-yesh to'élet raba ba-shimush, Www na^ n»ym ww IPIN) 
shokélet ha-memshala le-osro YON) n»vnonbn nopw 
*And even though there is great benefit in its use, 
the government is considering banning it’ 


(b) lilocutionary ‘although I should point out that...” (no cause and effect 
implied) involves >> ON im ki (an idiomatic word with no synchronic relation 
to >> ki ‘that’): 


kulam maHrimim et ha-misHakim, JWPNwNN NX o»»np o» 
im ki taywan eyna mishtatéfet NINDUN AYN YN 5 ON 
"They're all boycotting the games, though (i.e. be it noted that) 
Taiwan is not participating’ 


kulam maHrimim et ha-misHakim, im ki %3 ON ,DPNwNA NN ONAN ODD 
eynéni savur she-zéhu mahalaH navon ya) JINN wry àv »»N 
"They're all boycotting the games, though I do not believe that 
this is a judicious step* 
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32.13 Quasi-negative clauses 
Two types of adverbial clause imply a negative: ...01701 bimkom... 
‘instead of...’ and ...°929/°92 bii (or mibli)... *without...':?5 


vas lehar'ish wywn» 

taazor li bimkom she-eese hakol levad 735 53n nvyNv opna *» wyn 
to-make-noise 

[= of making noise] 

that I'll do [= of me 

doing] everything myself 


help me instead 


leyalel 222 yo» ory 


she-avakesh kol páam Dyo 955 vpaNv 
to-wail [= wailing] 

that I'll ask [= me asking] each time 
They have much in common. Both involve an infinitive (usually harking back 
to the main clause subject) or finite clause. The finite verb is usually future. 
Since these are ‘negatives’ expressing a non-fact, this is like a ‘modal’ use of 
future tense; see 13.4. On other ‘negative’ aspects of these clauses, see 29.12. 


ozrim li bli 


they help me without 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1977: ch. 5; Ben-Asher 1972: ch. 7; Glinert 1974, 1982a, b, 1988a, b; Sadka 1981. 


33. Relative clauses 


33.1 Introduction 
Relative clauses ‘relate’ to nouns, adding information about them in 
the same way as adjectives and other modifiers, and always tied to the noun 
phrase. Relative clauses follow other modifiers: 


tsémaH yafe mi-sin she-higia ata Any ynnv pond n» nos 

N REL CLAUSE 

plant lovely from China that ‘A lovely plant from China that 
arrived just just arrived' 


Not all clauses qualifying a noun are relative clauses: certain nouns, particularly 
‘action nouns’, can take ‘apposed clauses’ (see ch.34), generally introduced by 
the same conjunction (-V she-) that introduces relative clauses. Ambiguity 
sometimes arises: 


ha-uvda she-shaHaHt nnovv muyn 
the fact that you-forgot ‘the fact which you forgot’ (REL) 
or ‘the fact of your forgetting’ (APPOSED) 

The ‘antecedent’ is the noun (or noun phrase) being described by the relative 
clause; it (and its modifiers) is generally directly followed by the clause, and 
thus cannot be shifted around without the latter.! 

The relative clause must contain something referring back to the antecedent. 
Thus in example (1) the ‘relative pronoun’ Nin hu ‘he’ refers back to 10y15 
muamad ‘candidate’. But one sometimes leaves the ‘relative pronoun’ unsaid, 
as in (2). Whatever the case, it is useful to regard all relative clauses as having 
an ‘abstract relative noun’ referring back to the antecedent. 


(1) muamad she-hu mashak P'UN wmv TYM 
candidate that he NCO ‘a candidate who is an NCO’ 
(2) muamad she-ra’iti [ha-muamad] [TayYon] *»n»N^v TYM 
ANTECEDENT UNSAID REL N 
REL CLAUSE 
a candidate that I-saw [the candidate] ‘a candidate that I saw’ 


The ‘relative noun’ varies its pronoun form according to whether it is subject, 
adverbial etc. of the relative clause, as will be shown, for it is none other than 
the ‘definite pronoun’ described in 7.3. See further, 33.3.4. 
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33.2 General distinctions 
Two major semantic distinctions must be drawn, (1) between ‘factive’ 
and ‘modal’ relative clauses and (2) between ‘restrictive’ and ‘non-restrictive’ 
relative clauses. These distinctions have grammatical consequences. 
Factive relatives assert or imply a fact; modal relatives convey a possibility 
or a desire. Contrast: 


natati la mashehu she-hi tishte nnun wv wn n ^nm 
FACTIVE REL 
I-gave her something that she will-drink ‘I gave her something that she'll 
drink' 
natáti la máshehu lishtot ninu5 wn n? nnm 
MODAL REL 
I-gave her something to-drink ‘I gave her something to drink’ 


[= for her to drink, i.e. that she might/should drink] 


Factive relatives are discussed in 33.3-7, and modals in 33.8. 

Most of the constructions handled in this chapter allow a fundamental ambi- 
guity, between restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses. For example, the 
relative clause in bold type below is ambiguous on paper: 


ha-menuyim, asher mi-siba kólshehi iHru WYN *nu55 AIO AWN Dynn 
ba-tashlum, shilmu knas vp wv muna 
‘The subscribers who for some reason were late in paying paid a fine’ 


Even with the commas, in the Hebrew it is unclear whether some subscribers 
paid a penalty (‘restrictive’ relative) or all (‘non-restrictive’ relative). In speech, 
by contrast, Hebrew like English distinguishes by intonation: the antecedent to 
a non-restrictive relative has a 'tone-group' to itself (typically 0?»»33àn 
há-ménüyim) and is thus separated from its relative clause; with restrictive rela- 
tives there is no such separation. 

Admittedly, in writing too a relative clause with commas is usually non- 
restrictive, but long clauses tend to have commas even when restrictive - witness 
this quotation: 


séder ze meshane et ha-yáHas ha-pnimi, PANIN onn nx np nt ITO 
she-beyn ha-tseruf ha-shemani mun qn paw 
le-kinuy ha-guf "nn 125 


RESTRICTIVE REL 
"This order alters the internal relationship that there is between the noun 
phrase and the personal pronoun' 


Sometimes, indeed, a comma appears after and not before a relative clause: 


ha-yisreelim ve-toshavey Hul she-yitgoreru— PW PN INM DINIWNI 
kan, yehanu mi-eHut Hayim meyuHédet nny DYN MVNA yn» ND 
"The Israelis and foreign residents who will be living here 
will enjoy a special quality of life' 
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A grammatical distinction of stylistic, but of no semantic, consequence is the 
choice between -W she-, 1WN asher, -^ ha-, -3 ve- and ‘zero’ as the conjunction 
introducing the factive relative clause.? -w she- (prefixed to the next word) is 
the commonest, and can figure in any syntactic context and register. WN asher 
is particularly formal and slightly constrained syntactically. Such relatives are 
discussed in 33.3-4. -n Aa-, fairly formal, is syntactically limited as to the func- 
tion of the relative noun in its clause, as are formal -) ve- and ‘zero’ (i.e. absence 
of a conjunction). These are discussed in 33.5 and 33.7. 


33.3-4 RELATIVE CLAUSES WITH -W SHE- OR WN ASHER 


33.3 The relative noun or pronoun 


33.3.1 The relative pronoun as subject 
Compare the following: 


(1) éfo ha-bragim she-yatsu? NNMW DIN TN 

where the screws that came-out? ‘Where are the screws that came out?’ 

(2) éfo ha-bragim she-aba hotsi? 180341 NINY D^3n NN 

where the screws that Dad *Where are the screws that Dad 
took-out? took out? 


In (1) above, the subject of the relative clause is unexpressed: it is the ‘relative 
noun’ o?3^23n ha-bragim ‘the screws’. Hebrew does not usually express the rela- 
tive noun when subject of the relative clause; thus, the following is ungrammati- 
cal whether restrictive (i.e. there is more than one wall) or non-restrictive? 


*ha-Homa, she-hi hushlema eshtakad, APYN mawn wo ,nimnn* 
nehersa kalil DI nom 
the wall, that it [2 which] was-completed last-year, 
was-demolished totally 


Now it might seen that (1) below indeed contains a ‘relative pronoun as subject’, 
but in fact 3n hen is merely the copula ‘be’, which is generally obligatory where 


the predicate is a noun (cf.16.3) as it is below. Replace the second noun by an 
adjective, and the need for |n Aen disappears, as in example (2): 


(1) éfo ha-kfafot she-hen matana? MIN JAW mo952n NN 
REL CLAUSE 
"Where are the gloves that are a present?’ 


(2) studéntim she-(hem) adáyin lo pturim DNV) NI "Ty (ONY WTV 
ADJ 
students that (are) still not exempt ‘students that are still not exempt’ 


33.3.2 The relative pronoun as direct object 
*Relative nouns as direct object' are sometimes left unsaid and some- 
times expressed as pronouns, depending on register and sentence structure. For- 
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mal Hebrew, especially officialese, may use a pronoun, particularly by placing 
it at the head of relative clauses (even when there is no conjunction, see 
33.7): 


lehalan ha-subsidyot she-otan kitsatsnu NSVP JMNY nv roayvon 15 
below [are] the subsidies that them we-axed [= that we axed] 


Other registers tend to omit the relative pronoun: 


ma im ha-subsidyot she-kitsátsnu? na3ssepu nvT'o3on DY nn 
what about the subsidies that “What about the subsidies that 
we-axed? we axed?’ 


For all registers, relative clauses that are long or complex tend to require the 
pronoun. Formally, as usual, the pronoun can be a suffix (cf.7.3.2): 


ze lo aHad ha-sfarim she-shaálta im ON NINVY DION TNN NI nt 
tsariH likro otam? '00N NPD PS 
this not one the books that you-asked if necessary to-read them? 


ha'im en ze aHad ha-sfarim she-shaálta TONVY DAON TNN M PN ONN 
im yesh lekor’am? TON VPI W ON 
SUFF 
is not this one the books that 
you-asked if necessary to-read-them? 
‘Isn’t this one of the books that you asked whether one should read?’ 


For omission of the whole verb phrase in relative clauses, see 33.3.4. 


33.3.3 Relative pronouns in other slots 


As indirect object 

Such relative pronouns, unlike those acting as direct object, are rarely 
omitted - this would leave a ‘dangling’ preposition, as in example (3) below, 
almost unheard of in Hebrew (see 19.6). Nor can the preposition usually be 
omitted (4).4 Thus: 


(1) éle ha-rishumim she-histakalt bahem pra Nd nonw DIWAN NIN 
IND OBJ 
these [are] the prints that you-looked at-them 


(2) ze ha-nose she-eemod alav PIY TYOyNV NYDN nt 
IND OBJ 
this [is] the subject that I’ll-go-into it 


(3) *éle ha-rishumim she-histakalt be 3 n»»nonv o»ow»^n NIN 
these the prints that you-looked at 


(4) *éle ha-rishumim she-histakalt n25nonv WANWAN n9N* 
these the prints that you-looked 
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As adverbial 
Relative pronouns as adverbials mostly look and act exactly like those 
that are indirect objects: 


éle ha-tsrifim she-garnu bahem 93 Why DDN NON 
ADVERBIAL 
these the huts that we-lived in-them ‘These are the huts that we lived in’ 


ha-bóker. she-bo higati onyan 3à9 ^pun 
ADVERBIAL 
the morning that on-it l-arrived ‘the morning on which I arrived’ 
and not: 
*ha-tsrifim she-gárnu (be) (3) vuv o»»xsn* 


the huts that we-lived (in) 


But the *pro-adverbs', ov sham ‘there’, tN az ‘then’, 12 kaH ‘thus’, can act as 
relative pronouns (the last two just in non-restrictive relatives): 


éfo ha-Hof she-saHinu sham? IDV IYNYW qnn NN 
where the beach that we-swam there? ‘Where is the beach where we swam?” 


neHake ad she'ot ha-érev, IWM MYY Ty MIM 
she-rak az hem neorim li-fula n52y95 o"my» DN IN pov 
‘Let us wait till evening time, the only time when (lit. that only then) they 

stir into action' 


However, the whole adverb (containing the relative noun) is often omitted in 
restrictive relatives? where the antecedent is an ‘imprecise’ word such as o3» 
makom ‘place’, nyw sha'a, \nt zman, 191PN tkufa ‘time’, y3^ réga ‘moment’, 
O0y5 páam ‘time’, 157 déreH ‘manner’, 18 matsav ‘situation’, na?o siba ‘rea- 
son’, or even a more specific ‘time word’ such as 01 yom ‘day’, 17) érev ‘eve- 
ning':$ 


bánu le-makom she-(bo) lo hayu máyim mn) PAN (3v OPN DNA 
we-came to place that (in-it) “We came to a place in which 
not were water there was no water’ 
ze kara ba-yamim she-(bahem) saHiti PNV (0n3)v o»»3 mp nt 
it happened on-the days that (on-them) ‘It happened on the days I 
I-swam swam’ 
ha-siba she-lo kamti ze she-Haliti »m5nv nt onnp N5v non 
the reason that not I-got-up is that "The reason I didn't get up is that 
I-was-ill I was ill’ 


Indeed, such omission is a ‘must’ when one of these ‘imprecise’ antecedents 
involves 25 kol ‘every’, or when they form part of the ‘set phrases’ -w y»^a3 
be-réga she- ‘the moment when...’, -W n^óp»na be-mikre she- ‘in the event 
that...., -wW NTN be-mida she-... ‘to the extent that, in the event that..." 
-W ynta bi-zman she- ‘when’. See also 33.3.4. 
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kol paam she-nisiti, haya tafus DION YN PPW nya 55 
‘Every time that I tried, it was busy’ 


33.3.4 General features of the relative pronoun 
Relative pronouns and pro-adverbs invariably have the same form as 
any ‘definite pronouns’ (see 7.3). However, nt ze (ordinarily ‘it’) and its inflec- 
tions are used as relative pronouns in casual usage only, and then only where 
the antecedent is not appropriately referred to as N*n Au etc. anyway. Thus 
example (2) is ungrammatical: 


(1) hofánu be-tésha, she-zot ha-sha'a nyvn nwtv ,yvna NYIN 
she-ovdim magi'im ba-Hóref {INI Oy OTA WW 

“We arrived at nine, which (/it. that it) is the hour that workers arrive in 
winter’ 

(2) *ha-tsiyur she-nagat be-ze yakar me'od TNN ^p? AI nyiv Wyn" 


the picture that you-touched it [is] very expensive 


Embedded in a larger structure 

The relative pronoun may be deeply embedded in the subject, object 
etc. of the relative clause - Hebrew imposes no special limit. But if embedded, 
it cannot be omitted.’ It is particularly common as an embedded ‘genitive’: 


ha-pluga she-ha-mefaked shela ze mótke npo nt ASW 1T2950nv mY»n 
REL 
PRONOUN 
the batallion that the commander ‘the batallion whose commander 
of-it is Motke is Motke' 
ha-sofer she-hizkíru et shmo wv NN Y»v5tny ^9Y0n 
the author that they-mentioned oM ‘the author whose name they 
name-his mentioned’ 


Larger-scale ‘relative’ omission 

Even larger-scale omission from the relative clause is possible where 
the whole verb phrase is identical with that of the main clause. Then either the 
identical preposition + relative noun (1,2) or the whole verb phrase embracing 
it (3,4) can drop, often leaving just a noun as indicator of a relative clause: 


(1) tishtamesh be-ma she-ani mishtamesh VDnWVD DNY ANA vonvun 
make-use of what that I make-use ‘Use what I'm using’ 

(2) halaHti étsel mi she-halaHti »n35nw MN SYN ONDIN 
I-went to who that I-went ‘I went to whomever I went to’ 

(3) yeshnam ke’éle she-efshar lehishtamesh vnnun? VINY n2N2 OY 
bahem ve-yesh ka’éle she-i-efshar 1UBN- NU NIND vn DNI 


"There are some that it's possible to use and there are some that it's impos- 
sible (to use)’ 
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(4) éle she-nisharu, lamrot she-hem margishim wwa» ONY MINY NV NIN 
ma she-anáHnu, Hayavim lehamshiH PVN WIN WHINY na 
‘Those that remain, although they feel what we (feel), have to continue’ 


33.3.5 Positioning the verb and relative pronoun 
The positioning of relative pronouns is frequently a matter of register. 
As subject or object (direct or indirect), the relative pronoun can, in any register, 
occupy the normal position of a subject or object, thus: 


dirot she-keday lir'ot otan IMN MNP ONTIV NYT 
apartments that worth to-see them ‘apartments that it is worth seeing’ 
ha-bayit she-hityaHasta elav PON non»nnv wan 
the house that you-referred to-it ‘the house that you referred to’ 


But more formally, the relative pronoun can be preposed: 


ha-bayit she-elav hityaHásta non»nn PINY man 
the house that to-it you referred *the house to which you referred' 


As adverbial, the relative pronoun may or may not be preposed, in any regis- 
ter:* 


éfo ha-ratsif she-Hikínu bo? n3 w»nv PIN NN 

where the platform that we-waited "Where's the platform that we were 
on-it waiting on?’ 

éfo ha-ratsif she-bo Hikinu? NYDN qv PIN NHN 


"Where's the platform on which (/it. that on-it) we were waiting?’ 


But following the ‘imprecise antecedents’ mentioned in 33.3.3 (as adverbials), 
any relative pronoun is preposed if it is not omitted: 


ba-yom she-bo higánu le-Hevron... AN? DAN 133v OVA 
on-the day that on-it we-reached ‘On the day that we reached 
Hebron... Hebron...’ 
ha-déreH she-ba bits'u zot... Nt yea nav TIT 
the way that in-it they-did it... "The way that they did it...' 


The verb in relative clauses commonly precedes its subject in formal usage:? 


ba-Hagiga she-arHa mifléget shas... ..U"U NINN n3*3yv NMANI 
at-the function that held party shas... ‘At the function that the Shas party 
held...’ 


33.4 The relative antecedent 
The antecedent can be a pronoun rather than a noun. Four types of 
pronoun are involved: (a) ‘personal’ pronouns, (b) other ‘definite’ pronouns, e.g. 
nt ze ‘this, it’, (c) ‘interrogative’ words used non-interrogatively, e.g. n ma 
‘what’, 79°N éfo ‘where’, (d) ‘indefinite’ pronouns, e.g. 3nv»n mishehu ‘some- 
one’ (see ch.7). 
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33.4.1 Personal pronouns 
All personal pronouns, both free-standing and suffixed, can take a 
relative clause; such cases conform to the rules for relative pronouns set out 
above:!? 


PYN n5x»p vo)» PNY NY ^n nt 
ze muzar she-ani she-en li nisayon, kibálti maanak 
ANTECEDENT REL PRONOUN 
‘It’s strange that I, who don't have (/it. that there-isn't to-me) 
experience, received a grant’ 


10122 MNI NI) YTP NOW ,TmN DYN 19 
lama rotsim otHa, she-lo yodéa ve-lo ra’ita klum? 
SUFF v(m.s.) v(2nd m.s.) 

"Why do they want you, who don't know and didn't see anything? 


Other definite pronouns 

Distinguish example (1) below, where the antecedent Nn Au ‘he’ is 
already identified, from examples (2) and (3), in which the antecedent is identi- 
fied through the ‘restrictive’ relative clause (see 33.2). This affects the choice of 
antecedent. With the non-restrictive clause, one uses the personal pronouns: 
Nn hu and its inflections for people, nt ze for things. With the restrictive rela- 
tive, one uses nt ze (and its inflections) or °?» mi for people, and nt ze! or 
nn ma for things - in any register!? (and see 33.4.3): 


(1) hu, she-himtsi et ha-shita, lo kibel pruta NON) SIP NY TOWN NN NNDnV Nm 
'He, who (/it. that) invented the system, did not receive a penny' 


(2) = she-Hikíti lo hitakev a3»ynn 19 »»nv s 


"The person that I was waiting for was delayed' 


ze 


(3) she-kaniti hu meshumash vnwn Nin mM pw d 
ma no 


"The one 


"What I bought is second-hand 


33.4.2 Pseudo-interrogative pronouns 
The words n*^»N pnn nn pn mi, ma, matay, éfo etc., described in 
26.3 as ‘interrogatives’ meaning ‘who, what, when, where’ etc., are in essence 
just pronouns, pro-adverbs etc. with a meaning ranging over 'someone, whoever, 
who’, ‘something, whatever, what’ etc. respectively. When antecedent to a rela- 


tive clause, such a word is non-interrogative, sometimes with a choice of 'spe- 
cific’ or ‘non-specific’ function: 


kaH rak ma she-mat'im O'Nnov na PT Np 
SPECIFIC 
take only what that fits *Only take what fits' 
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kaH ma she-mat’im DONNY ms np 
NON-SPECIFIC 
take what that fits ‘Take what/whatever fits’ 


Which words have both functions depends on the register, as described below. 
Specifics 
Only >?» mi ‘who’ and 7» ma ‘what’ are ‘specific’ in all registers:'? 


mi she-tsiltsel lo masar shem DV ^UD ND 5Ss5»'NV 919 
‘The person that rang didn't leave a name’ 


nifgáshnu im mi she-haya ha-menahel 2700n MAY M Oy NW 
"We met with the person who was the director’ 


ma she-ani ken osek bo ze hége MAN nt à poy > »Nv nn 
EMPH 
what that I work on-it is phonology ‘What I do work on is phonology’ 


By contrast, NSN éfo ‘where’, 1N? le'an ‘where (toy are ‘specific’ in casual 
speech only:!* 


yashavti éfo she-hayinu etmol 2Yo0nN YNV NPN nav 
I-sat where that we-were yesterday ‘I sat where we were yesterday’ 
lo nasánu le'an she-nasánu be-pésaH NDA »nyoY NI DY) NI 
not we-went to-where that we-went 

on Passover “We didn’t go where we went on Passover’ 


nn matay ‘when’, N eH ‘how’, nna káma ‘how much’ are ‘specific’ in 
substandard usage only: 


matay she-higata, yatsati NAY yv m3 
when that you-arrived, I-left “When you arrived, I left’ 
shárti eH she-sháru ba-séret 01023 NWY TN ONW 
I-sang how that they-sang in-the film ‘I sang the way they did in the film’ 
natáti káma she-haya li °° MAV n2 ^nm 
I-gave how-much that was to-me ‘I gave as much as I had’ 
Non-specifics 

Any of the ‘interrogative words’ can be a ‘non-specific’ - in any regis- 

ter: 

nalun heHan she-nirtse nDN^DV yn 25 
we-shall-stay where that we-shall-wish “We shall stay over wherever we wish’ 
agid (kol) ma she-mitHashek li |»? punnnbv AV (22) TAN 
l'll-say (all) what that appeals to-me ‘TIl say whatever I fancy’ 
ruts be-éze mehirut she-ata rotse NSN nnNv nrvnp nex3 và 


run at which speed that you want ‘Run at whatever speed you want’ 
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Two apparent uses of the non-specific relative are as concessive conditionals, 
as in (1,2) below, and as ‘clefts’, as in (3): 


(1) le-(kol) mi she-ani lo efne, MIAN NI NW M (25) 
ani mekabel ota tshuva nawn NMN 53pn ON 
to (any) who that I not will-apply, 
I receive same answer 
‘Whoever I apply to, I receive the same answer’ 


(2) be-Hol shHuna she-lo taavod, yikaH ni? ,nàayn Now n»»v 723 
sha'a lehagia habáyta nan wand nyv 
in any area that not you'll-work, it-will-take 
hour to-get home 
“Whatever area you work in, it will take an hour to get home’ 


(3) le-mi she-ani pone ze la-mazkal atsmo YoNy 5"5005 At no »Nv »25 
to who that I am-applying is to-the 
Sec. General himself 
‘It’s the Sec. General himself that I’m applying to’ 


In types (1,2) the non-specific relative is a noun phrase set off at the front of 
the sentence (‘disjunctive’), functioning adverbially as a kind of ‘concessive con- 
ditional’ expressing ‘whoever..., whatever...’ etc. (see 32.11.4 for concessive 
adverbials). The antecedent is either a so-called ‘interrogative pronoun’ (or 
NPN éze ‘which’ + noun) or 22 kol ‘any’ + noun, i.e. something semantically 
‘open’. The relative clause is usually negative in casual usage, except for pur- 
ists.'^ No relative pronoun (i.e. VYN elav ‘to him’, na ba ‘in-it’ for examples 
(1,2)) is ordinarily inserted. Curiously, in cases where one would expect the verb 
in the relative clause to be followed by a preposition + object or adverbial, it is 
in front of the antecedent that one finds the preposition - one might say that a 
simple clause has been shuffled and a meaningless -w she- and N9 lo 
inserted: 


taavod be-Hol shHuna = NMV 391 Nayn 
be-Hol shHuna she-lo taavod TAYN NIV NIWY 392 
you'll-work in any area = in any area that not you'll-work 


Further examples are: 


Ann SV “PANNA NN - m5 mnv »25 - noun MIN VYT 
yadánu mi-JüaH ha-shana - le-mi she-haya lüaH - et ha-taariH shel ha-Hag 
we-knew from the calendar - to who that was calendar - om the date 

of the festival 
"We knew from the calendar - whoever had a calendar.- the date 
of the festival 


eH she-lo dibárti, ze histabeH TANDON M ^n" NOV TN 
how that not I-spoke, it got-complicated 
*However I spoke, it got complicated' 
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Type (3), the cleft, is a way of specifying a noun (see 37.9 for specificationals 
in general). Here the antecedent is always a so-called ‘interrogative pronoun’, It 
is introduced by whatever preposition (if any) appears following nt ze ‘is’ with 
the noun (the ‘focused noun’). Thus, a simple sentence can be expanded into a 
‘cleft’ to focus on a particular noun:'5 


aba ge'e ba-ktav shelaH— «12v 3n53 NN) NIN 
be-ma she-ába ge'e ze ba-ktav shelaH T?V 3n23 nt ANA NINY n3 
Father proud of writing your => 
of what that Father proud is of writing your 
‘Father is proud of your writing’ = ‘What Father is proud of 
is your writing' 


General features of ‘interrogative’ antecedents 
Following n» ma and »» mi ‘what/who(ever)’, the relative pronoun 
conforms to the pattern of 33.3:!9 


kol mi she-dati mekabel yáyin W Japn nv 70 55 
any who that religious gets wine “Whoever is religious gets wine’ 
kol mi she-ani pogesh maskim DDD UX9 NY ON 55 
any who that I meet agrees “Whoever I meet agrees’ 
ma she-dibarnu alav ze ha-namel Ion nt v5y ww no 
what that we-spoke about-it is the harbour ‘What we spoke about was the 
harbour 


However, following n9*»« éfo and |N5 /e'an (most typically) the relative pro- 
adverb must be omitted: 


yashávti éfo she-yashávta (*sham) (ow*) nawy n» »nav» 
I-sat where that you-sat (*there) ‘I sat where you sat’ 
taamod éfo she-ha-monit (*sham) (DU*) MINNY NON TAYN 
stand where that the taxi (*there) ‘Stand where the taxi is’ 


Furthermore, the relative pronoun cannot be preposed.?? This holds for definite 
and indefinite pronoun antecedents too, thus: 


*ma she-alav dibárnu... pon v5»yv nn* 
what that about-it we-spoke... (‘What we spoke about...) 


33.4.3 Indefinite pronouns 
The rules spelt out for nouns and their relative pronouns (33.3) hold 
also for indefinite pronouns, both positive: 1Mw» mishehu ‘someone’, nwn 
máshehu ‘something’; and negative: TNN QN af eHad ‘no one’, 127 01v/0152 
klum/shum davar ‘nothing’. Casually, there is also -w n9N> ka'éle she- ‘such 
people as...’ or (with a noun understood) ‘some of the type that...’. 
mishehu she-hu stam rabat lo mat’im WN NI "27 OND NAW NW 


someone that is just corporal not ‘Someone who’s just a corporal isn’t 
suitable suitable’ 
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hevéti mashehu she-bo tipalti kódem DTIP *n55"o naw wn ONNIN 
I've-brought something that with-it 'Tve brought something I 
I-dealt before dealt with before" 


33.4.4 A clause as antecedent 
Given that Hebrew ‘nominalized’ phrases, such as 3n^^»o95 
n?)INN9N ptirato ha-pitomit ‘his sudden death’, can take a relative clause, as 
in: 


ptirato ha-pitomit, she-ziaz'a et kulanu — 919 NN nyty"tv ,mmownon mos 

‘his sudden death, which shocked us all’ 

and given that nominalizations are equivalent to a whole clause, Hebrew clauses 

might have been expected to take a relative clause themselves; but that would 
be ungrammatical:?! 


*hu niftar pitom, she-ziaza et kulanu 9215 NN yty?tu ,OINND ^05) NIN" 
CLAUSE (‘He died suddenly, which shocked us all’) 


Instead, formal Hebrew adds a noun like ^37 davar ‘thing’ or nn ma ‘what’ in 
apposition, while casual Hebrew might insert Mt) ve-ze ‘and this’ or suchlike: 


ma she- -W nn 
hu niftar, davar she- ziaza otam OMN WY vT NW NIN 
ve-ze nn 


‘He died, {which/and this} shocked them’ 


33.5 Relative clauses with -7 ha- and -3 ve- 
The conjunction -^ ha ‘that’ is sometimes an alternative to -W she- 
in fairly formal usage: 


manpikim neyarot ha-nos'im ribit PII PRN n) 07990 
they-issue bonds that bear interest 


But -^n Aa-, unlike WN asher and -w she-, is found only where the relative 
noun is understood as subject of its clause. Thus contrast: 


ha- n 
salim she- nisgarim D0) v wv 
asher WN 


‘baskets that close" 


*ha- n 
salim vshe- kal lisgor otam OMX NVI IP w DID 
vasher REL N wry 
OBJ 
baskets that easy to-close them ‘baskets that it is easy to close’ 


Furthermore, - Aa must directly introduce a present tense verb or adjective. 
Even the negators N? lo, YN en- and the present tense ‘be’ on , NIN Au, hem, 
etc. are not considered verbs for this purpose.?? Thus: 
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nashim ha-tsamot nsn ov) 
‘women that fast’ 


nashim {*ha-/vshe-} tsamu ws {-wv/-n*} Ow) 
‘women that fasted’ 


nashim ha-ge’ot be-HaH 153 mmn OW) 
‘women that are proud of it’ 


nashim {*ha-/vshe-} enan tsamot NWS WN (-uv/-n*) Ow) 
women {that} not fast ‘women that do not fast’ 
This conjunction -^ ha is distinct from the definite article -^n ha- (though 
semantically related). The conjunction occurs even after indefinite antedecents 
- as in the foregoing examples - and introduces verbs, not nouns: nins tsamot 
‘fast’ is not found as a noun. 
-) ve- is used as an alternative conjunction, in formal Hebrew, for restrictive 
clauses with a relative adverbial pronoun placed first. No verb is possible:?3 


hikiru la alman zaken ve-lo arba banot NNI YIN 993 pt 102N n? vYv»n 
"They introduced her to an old widower who had (lit. and to him) 
four daughters' 


33.6 Omitting the antecedent 
Intermediate between -^n ha- as conjunction and as definite article 
is -n Aa as relative conjunction with no overt antecedent: 


ha-bodek et ha-ktiv yimtsa tauyot nmyo NY» NIN NN pan 
that checks om the spelling ‘Anyone that checks the spelling 
will-find errors will find errors’ 
tiskor et ha-naase ba-shétaH nova nuy NX "pon 
survey oM that is-being-done ‘Survey what is being done 
on-the ground on the ground’ 


These examples amount to ...2T)3v >N 52 kol mi she-bodek... ‘whoever 
checks...’ ...WYIW nD... ...ma she-naase... '...what is being done...’.24 The 
choice between ‘human’ and ‘non-human’ interpretation depends on context; 
but the former is ‘non-specific’ (33.4.2) and cannot mean, e.g., ‘The person who 
is checking the spelling will find errors' - and it can be plural as well as singu- 
lar. 

The construction requires a verb, not an adjective. Thus, q»»yv >n 92 
Von) kol mi she-ayef me-ha-tiyul.. cannot be transmuted to 9»»yn* 
...2p on» *ha-ayef me-ha-tiyul... (anyone tired from the trip...’). Nonetheless, 
numerous adjectives have a separate existence as fully fledged nouns, e.g. n^3pt 
zkenim ‘old people’, 0?»3y aniyim ‘poor people’ (but not, e.g., 0°9>* *yafim 
for ‘good-looking people").?* 
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In formal Hebrew, -w she- and ^ VN asher too can occur without antecedents, 
in a few constructions, notably after the ‘direct object marker’ NN et, or when 
complementing n?n/w? yesh/haya ‘there is/was’ or present tense ‘be’ (cf. ch. 
16), or as (A^VN/-vj 5» kol {she-/asher} ‘anything that..., all that...":?5 


Se Bhs she- : v 
tsiyanti et asher bikasht nup aq. TIN NDS 
I-mentioned om that you-requested ‘I mentioned what you requested’ 
yesh {she-/asher} mesarvim mann (^vN/v)] v» 
exist that refuse ‘There are those that refuse’ 
hu {she-/asher} hilshin yv»n (^vN/v) NIN 
he that informed ‘He is the person that informed’ 


33.7 Relative clauses with no conjunction 
In formal Hebrew one may forgo the relative conjunction (restrictive 
or non-restrictive), and instead prepose the relative pronoun to mark off the rel- 
ative clause:? 


kol eHad yilmad miktso'ot yesod, no MSP T0» TMN 55 
otam  yikba ha-váad TYNN yap? ONIN 
REL “Everyone will study core subjects, which 
PRONOUN (lit. them) the board will determine’ 

maHar yaazov et bon, sham shaha TW BW n3 NN ary AND 
ke-Hodesh YTN 


‘Tomorrow he leaves Bonn, where (lit. there) 
he has stayed about a month’ 


A subject relative pronoun will not serve the same purpose, as no departure 
from normal word order will have come about: 


woyy 392 NSP MMN iprip1 vT25 


ni 


lamadnu dikduk, a mehave miktsóa bifney atsmo 


*We studied grammar, which (lit. that/*it) 
constitutes a subject by itself? 


33.8 Modal relative clauses 
The foregoing relative clauses were 'factive': they asserted or implied 
a fact. Now we describe ‘modal’ relatives, which convey a possibility or desire. 
There is a rich array of modal relatives, in two basic groups: (1) with a noun as 
antecedent, (2) with no such antecedent, but with a ‘pseudo-interrogative’ rela- 
tive pronoun. Both involve an infinitive, not a finite verb. In elevated usage 
only (2) is generally found: 
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(1) hayu yeladim lesaHek itam ONN pnv5 o1» pn 
ANTECEDENT MODAL REL ‘There were children to play with’ 
were children to-play with-them 


(2) hayu im mi lesaHek pnv» m oy PN 
REL ‘There were people to play with’ 
PRONOUN 
MODAL REL 


were with who to-play 


Modals type 1: noun antecedent 

The relative pronoun behaves slightly differently than in ‘factive rela- 
tives’: when a direct object, as in (1) below, it is left unsaid (as always); when 
an indirect object or adverbial (2, 3), it may be expressed but need not be, unlike 
*factives' (see 33.3.3); when a subject (4), it renders the very use of an infinitive 
ungrammatical - instead, Hebrew uses a finite verb (5): 


(I) xs máshehu ,. own» 
hine me'il lilbosh ^ v5 DYD mn 
(pir o: of /ilbosh unsaid) Here's something is uei? 
a coat 
(2) hine tmuna lehistakel (ba) (n3) Sonos mnn mn 
IND OBJ *Here's a picture to look at' 
here's picture to-look (at-it) 
(3) hine kise lashévet (alav) (Py) nav» NU?» MN 
ADVERBIAL *Here's a chair to sit on' 
here's chair to-sit (on-it) 
and not: 
(4) *hine káma tmunot ^ leanyen otaH TN py? MIAN n2» mm* 
(suss of leanyen unsaid) 
here-are some pictures ^ to-interest you 
but rather: 
(5) hine káma tmunot she-yeanyenu otaH TN IY nov2n nn» mn 
FINITE V *Here are some pictures that 
here-are some pictures that will-interest you might interest you’ 


There are two alternatives to the simple infinitive: (a) »15 kdey (ordinarily ‘in 
order to’) + infinitive: 


ani tsariH iton kdey likro NYP "15 my PAY ON 
I need newspaper in-order to-read ‘I need a paper to read’ 


yiye li shulHan ktiva kdey lashévet leyado? mps naw *13 n»n» PIW 9 mm 
“Will I have a desk to sit at 
(lit. in order to sit at it)? 
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(b) In substandard Hebrew, - v she- + future verb: 


eten leHa mashehu she-taHshov alav poy awnnv MVN 15 NN 
l'-give you something that you-rur-think ‘TIl give you something to 
about-it think about’ 


Type 1 modals may imply ‘necessity’ as well as *possibility':? 


yesh li avoda laasot muy» NTIY %9 W 
‘I have work to do [= that I can do/must do]’ 


yesh lánu tmunot lehistakel bahen yna 23nvn5 MMN > v» 
“We have pictures to look at 
[= that we can/should look at} 


Modals type 2: an 'interrogative' relative pronoun 

Type 2 is more complex and restricted than type 1. Firstly, the clause 
containing the relative modal clause must have v^» yesh ‘there is’, |*N en ‘there 
is not’ (and their tenses, e.g. n^n haya ‘there was’) and similar verbs of exis- 
tence, e.g. WNW) nish'ar ‘remain’; thus:? 


yesh ^ im mi lesaHek pnv5 wa oy v 
REL PRONOUN ‘There is someone with whom to play’ 

(the antecedent is left unsaid) 

there-is with who to-play 


yiye laH éfo lagur ^05 ADN 15 mm 
REL *You'll have where to stay’ 
PRONOUN 


will-be to-you where to-stay 


The relative noun (labelled reL pronoun) in the foregoing examples is adverbial; 
it can be an object too, but as in type 1 modals, cannot be the understood subject 
of the relative clause. Concerning the antecendent, standard Hebrew rules out 
an antecedent noun, preferring a type 1 modal: 


*en li Hómer ma latet la n2» nn? nn mn ^» »x* 
isn't to-me material what to-give her 


en li Hómer latet la n» nn? ^on ^» pr 
isn't to-me material to-give her ‘I don't have material to give her’ 


But very casual Hebrew allows at least 019» makom ‘place’ as an antecedent 
noun: 


yesh laH makom (éfo) lagur? 1105 (NN) DPN T? v» 
is to-you place (where) to-stay? ‘Do you have a place to stay?’ 


Furthermore, in casual registers a quantifier can act as visible antecedent, as in 
(1) below; but once there is an antecedent, the ‘interrogative’ pronoun can be 
dropped altogether (2), making a type 1 modal: 
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(1) en harbe ma  ledaber 4315 nb NAN yx 
ANTECEDENT REL ‘There isn't much to say’ 
PRONOUN 


isn't much what to-say 


(2) en harbe ledaber 9279 nà^n pr 
isn’t much to-say ‘There isn't much to say’ 


FURTHER READING 
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34. Apposed clauses 


34.1 Introduction 
Many’ nouns express a verbal action or an adjectival state, or the 
product thereof (see further 30.6): 


Verb, Adjective Noun 
isher ‘he confirmed’ WN ishur ‘confirmation’ WN 
batüaH ‘certain’ nwa. bitaHon ‘certainty’ ynoa 


The main function of apposed clauses is to qualify such verbal or adjectival 
nouns - by adding the equivalent of an object clause or subject clause: 


kibálti ishur ^ she-ani noséa YI NY VWN NDP 
VERBAL N APPOSED OBJ CLAUSE 
I-received confirmation that I am-going 
‘I received confirmation that I was going’ 


Compare this with an actual object clause: 


ishru she-ani noséa yv INV NWN 
v OBJECT CLAUSE ‘They confirmed that I was going’ 


Verbal or adjectival nouns can also be qualified by a further verbal/adjectival 
noun, as in (1) below, rather than by an apposed clause (2); and in that case the 
first noun will be genitive, whereas with an apposed clause the introductory 
noun is not linked in any formal way (construct suffix, 9w shel ‘of’ or suchlike) 
to the clause (3): f 


(1) hakHashat meoravutam ba-hafiHa n>9na omaà0wn nwnsn 
GENITIVE N ADJECTIVAL N 
denial involvement-their in-the coup 
‘the denial of their involvement in the coup’ 


(2) ha-hakHasha she-hayu meoravim ba-hafiHa — n»»sna wanwyn vnv nvn»nn 
INTRODUCT N APPOSED CLAUSE 
the denial that they-were involved in-the coup 


(3) ha-sheela ha-Hashuva matay lehashkía PPE »no nawnn n?Nvn 
lo hoalta nn»ymn NI 
INF APPOSED CLAUSE 
"The major question (of) when to invest was not raised’ 
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34.2 General properties of apposed clauses 
Contrast apposed clauses with relative clauses. The former convey ‘to 
the effect that...’ while the latter say something about the introductory noun: 


kulánu shamánu et dvarav shel ya'ári, y Sv »^31 NN yov v» 
she-hi mishtayéHet le-irgun Hiloni MIN JOVNI n»nun NW 
kitsoni »vp 


*We've all heard the statement of Yaari (to the effect) that 
she belongs to an extreme secular organization' 


kulánu shamánu et dvarav shel ya'ári, y? 5v PIAT NN yynw 05 
she-hiku et ha-kahal be-tadhema MANTNI INPN NN nw 
*We've all heard the statement of Yaari that left 
the audience thunderstruck’ 


With both apposed and relative clauses, the introductory (‘antecedent’) noun or 
noun phrase is treated as nucleus and the clause as modifier; thus the former 
determines agreement of the main verb. Both types of clause can begin with the 
conjunction -W she-, and indeed there is occasionally ambiguity between them; 
but relative clauses can instead use the conjunction \WN asher (F), and apposed 
clauses can use ?2 ki (F) like object clauses (cf.30.2): 


ha-shmu'ot ki neherágti hayu li le-ezra NWY Y vn mom» MyIAWh 
NUCLEUS (pl.) APPOSED CLAUSE pl. 
*The rumours that I was killed were of help to me' 


Several abstract nouns not directly equivalent to a verb or adjective can 
nevertheless take an apposed clause, e.g. ...v n1231yn ha-uvda she... ‘the fact 
that...’, ...U »15?U PN eyn sikuy she... ‘there is no chance of...’. 

Apposed clauses occasionally amount to a subject clause (for subject clauses 
see 31.4): 


ha-adifut levatséa toHnit zo al-pney ?9-5y N TPIDIN YLI) mo»1yn 
toHnit aHéret... JINN MNN 
the preferability to-execute plan this 
over plan another... 
‘the preferability of executing this plan rather than another...’ 


Compare with a real subject clause: 


adif levatséa toHnit zo... JM 27323 y325 PTY 
*(It is) preferable to execute this plan...' 


Further nouns taking ‘subject’ apposed clauses are ...U nw 2n ha-kdaiyut 
she... ‘the usefulness of...', ...w MINNN ha-histabrut she... ‘the probability 
that...’ However, most adjectives or verbs taking subject clauses simply have no 
noun equivalent.! 

Noun + apposed clause is possible in any of the ‘slots’ in the sentence where 
one finds nouns, e.g.: 
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As subject : 

ha-shmu’ot she-hu putar lo hukHashu WWNDN ND W109 NTYU myvsun 

SUBJ OF WHOLE CLAUSE ‘The rumours that he was sacked 
had not been denied’ 

As object : 

lo hikHishu et ha-shmu'ot she-hu putar 1019 Nnw myvavn NN WNN Nd 


OBJ OF WHOLE CLAUSE *They had not denied the rumours 
that he was sacked’ 


34.3 "Types of apposed clause 
Like object clauses - to which they closely correspond - apposed 
clauses can be of various types, depending largely on the meaning of the intro- 
ductory noun (some verbal nouns, like some verbs, take just interrogative 
clauses or just infinitives or suchlike), as follows: 
(a) Finite apposed clauses, i.e. clauses with a tense, can take the following 
forms: 


(1) Declarative, introduced by -w she- or (optionally) by literary-officialese >> 


ki: 

ha-shmu’ot she-avo NINY nmyYvvun 
FACTUAL ‘the rumours that I'll come’ 

ha-bakasha she-avo NINY nvpan 
SUBJUNCTIVE ‘the request that I come’ 


(2) Interrogative : 
ha-haHlata {matay/im} avo NIIN {DNAN} no»nnn 
‘the decision {when/whether} Im coming’ 


(3) Dubitative (mostly journalistic), i.e. the speaker casts doubt on an idea, using 

IND ke'ilu :? 
hofiu yedi'ot ke’ilu neesru anashim DUIN TON) IPNI MPTP WIN 
"Reports appeared that (i.e. alleging that) people had been detained’ 


(b) Infinitive apposed clauses express intention, possibility, the mere notion of 
some situation - rather than facts. (For infinitives in general see 30.4.) These 
clauses are: 


(1) Declarative: 
en efsharut laHanot MINT NAWON PN 
‘There is no way of parking’ 


(2) Interrogative : 
ha-haHlata {matay/im} lehinase RUDAS {DNN} no»nnn 
‘the decision {when/if} to marry’ 
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344-6 TYPES OF INTRODUCTORY NOUN 


34.4 Abstract nouns 
If a verb (or adjective) that takes an object clause has a corresponding 
‘action or state noun’, the latter will generally take an apposed clause. Exam- 
ples: 


Verb + object clause : 


kiva she... ‘hope that’ V NWP 
heHlit she... ‘decide that’ ..U DMN 
batüaH she... ‘certain that’ „V mo3 
ratsa le... ‘want to’ 9 TS 
zaHa le... ‘be privileged to’ 9 not 


Noun + apposed clause : 


tikva she... *(a) hope that...’ ..V mn 
haHlata she... ‘decision that...’ ..U no»nn 
bitaHon she... ‘certainty that...’ Ww noa 
ratson le... ‘wish to...’ «2 PS 
zHut le... ‘privilege of...’ „2 mot 


Such verbs and nouns denote mental acts (statements, intentions, etc.) or ability, 
permission and suchlike. This generally rules out those nouns based on (1) 
aspectual verbs, e.g. ‘stating, continuing, habit’: there is no OND°Nd n»nnn* 
*hatHala lehilaHem (‘a beginning to fight’), ond»nd n»vnn* *hamshaHa 
lehilaHem (‘a continuation of fighting’); and on (2) adverbial verbs, e.g. 
...2 na^n hirba le... ‘do a lot of...’, ...9 3»v»n hetiv le... ‘do... well'? Various 
other verbs such as ...» 1»? lamad le... ‘learn to’ have no apposed equivalent, 
e.g. ...9 TY0»5* *limud le... (‘learning to...’). 

Apposed clauses are also found with most ‘product nouns’ (denoting the prod- 
uct of a mental action): 


ha-sipur she... ‘the story that..." ,VU NVON 
ha-de'a she... ‘the view that...’ ..U nyTn 
ha-heter le... ‘the permit to...’ 2 YAN 


Many are not directly related to any verb, e.g. ...w 1» ¥7N ha-raayon she... ‘the 

idea that...’, ...U n T31yn ha-uvda she... ‘the fact that...’, ...w n»yan ha-baaya 

she... ‘the problem that...’, as in example (1) below. However, ‘concrete’ nouns 

(insofar as one can distinguish concrete from abstract) tend not to take apposed 
clauses, as shown in example (2): 

(1) ze naHon be-muvan ze she-eyn tauyot nmyo PNU At ama yo 7 

‘It’s correct in the sense that 

there are no errors’ 


(2) *ha-séfer she-ha-nasi haya soHen Hasha’i "NVn 1210 TN NwWoNY DDN" 
zaHa le-haaratsa raba na^ ns^yn? not 

(‘The book to the effect that (lit. that) the President 
was a secret agent won great acclaim’) 
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The introductory noun can be definite or indefinite, singular or plural, as 
meaning may dictate: 


(ha)-tikva (ha-)meHudéshet ki... 2D NUTAN) MPN) 
'(the) renewed hope that...’ 


yeshnan de’ot ki... m2 MYT pw 
‘There are opinions that...’ 


A related construction is the ‘specificational clause of being’ (cf.16.3.7): 


ha-tvi’a hi she-nenatsaH n3) NON Myann 
"The demand is that we triumph’ 


ha-tsara (hi) she-hu keréaH n^óp NINY (Non) msn 
‘The trouble is that he’s bald’ 


But often no such construction is available: 


*ha-hakHasha hi she... uU N'n nun»nn* 
(‘the denial is that...") 


Many idiomatic phrases involve what looks like a noun + apposed clause but 
which is best regarded as a simple verb: 


own nn)? PNY 20193 Nyt nx »ny3n por 2299 335 
kvar lifney zman hibati et daati, be-fumbey, she-eyn li náHat me-ha-memshala 
IDIOMATIC 
‘Some time ago I expressed the opinion in public that I have 
no joy from the government’ 


34.5 Apposed pronouns 

-W nt ze she- and -W 125 kaH she- illustrated in the three examples 
below (and discussed in detail with other pronouns in 7.7) do not correspond 
to any verb; they are most akin to ...w n131yn Aa-uvda she- ‘the fact that...’, 
though in fact they do not expressly denote ‘the fact that’. The choice between 
nt ze, 12 kaH and a third pronoun 1277 /a-davar depends partly on their 
position in the clause, the choice of verb etc. (see 7.7). All three need a finite 
clause, which cannot be interrogative. 


ze she-hu meshaker ze lo Hashuv TWN NI Tt AWN xmv nt 
it [= the fact] that he lies isn’t important 


hitsiu et ze she-nitpasher ^v570 nt nN WYN 
they-proposed om it that [= that] we-compromise 


dibru al kaH she-nitHalef ANMWEY 13 5»y NDI 
they-talked about it that we'll-switch 
[= about our switching] 
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34.6 Positioning and pausing 
Apposed clauses must generally follow their introductory noun with- 
out pause, although even then a comma is not uncommon: 


ha-uvda, ki mo’ed ha-bHina nidHa, NNT) NYNAN TY »> ,nmuayn 
orera Hashadot mIn mmy 
‘The fact that the date of the exam was put off aroused suspicious’ 


But the pronouns nt ze, NN? zot can introduce a specificational apposed clause 
with a clear pause: 


azkir rak zot, she-gam lanu hasagot DWN 199 OW NN? p^ VIIN 
‘I would mention just this, that we too have reservations’ 


ha-baaya hi zot, ha’im ha-taktsiv yipaga yo» DYPNN ONN NNE Nn yan 

‘The problem is this, whether the budget will be affected’ 

Apposed clauses, though not set off by pause, can occasionally be separated 

from their introductory noun by intervening words, particularly following v? 

yesh ‘there is’, n^n haya ‘there was’ and their various inflections (and ‘presenta- 
tive’ verbs in general):* 


hayta tikva bekérev ha-maamad ha-benoni, 5»3»an mynn a3p3 npn nmn 
INTROD N 
she-ha-misuy yekutsats Nap? "10000 
APPOSED CLAUSE 
"There was hope among the middle classes that taxation would be cut’ 


FURTHER READING 
Dahan 1981; Kogut 1984; Landau 1975; Rubinstein 1968: 101-107; Sadka 1981: 13.2, 37. 


35. Coordination 


35.1 Introduction 
Coordination is a way of stringing together words, phrases or clauses 
of the same grammatical type, using the following coordinators (or conjunctions 
as they are sometimes known) or occasionally no coordinator: -) ve- ‘and’, IN 
o ‘or’, 93% aval ‘but’, NIN éla ‘but instead’ (as in the third example below), 
and various synonyms of these. 
Examples of clause, phrase and word coordination are: 


Clause coordination 


ani hifsakti ve-hu hitHil ?nnn NIN »npvan NN 

CLAUSE CLAUSE ‘I stopped and he started’ 

amárti she-ha délet tipataH aH ha-or yiHbe, n3» ^n TM nno»n NITV MNN 
OBJ CLAUSE OBJ CLAUSE 


‘I said that the door would open but the light would go out’ 


Phrase coordination 
lo noládeti be-shabat éla be-yom shishi "UU OVS NON NIVI NTI NI 
PREP PHRASE PREP PHRASE 
‘I wasn’t born on Shabbat but on Friday’ 


hem golelim et ha-tora o meHasim Ota ANN "930 IN nn NN 990 on 
V PHR V PHR 
"They roll the Torah or cover it’ 


Word coordination? 
ra'inu harbe yehudim, muslemim, notsrim, DAD 0725012 OT N90 WN 
QUANTIFIED NOUNS 
“We saw many Jews, Moslems, Christians’ 


Coordinated words can be expanded to phrases or whole clauses:? 


kibasti et ha-garbayim ve-ha-Hultsot ms2wi OI NN »no»5 
I-washed om the socks and the shirts 


...et ha... ve-et ha... D DN un NN... 
...OM the ... and om the... 


...ve-kibasti et ha-Hultsot msn NN ^no». 
... and I washed om the shirts 
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Two other types of structure, ‘modification’ and ‘complementation’, are like 
coordination in that they add one word (or phrase or clause) to another. Modifi- 
cation does so optionally, complementation generally does so obligatorily: 


Modification 
mmo m^ó»y »3vim omm naàn? 1929 
paninu le-harbe yehudim, toshavey ayarot pitüaH 
NUCLEUS APPOSED MODIFIER 
“We asked many Jews, inhabitants of development towns’ 


ani hifsákti lifney she-hu hitHil NNN wv 295 »npo5n oN 
NUCLEUS CLAUSE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER ‘I stopped before he began’ 
Complementation 

amarta she-gamárta n^n» NWN 
GOVERNING COMPLEMENT *You said that you finished’ 
v (OBJ CLAUSE) 


But, unlike coordinations, these are not strings of the same grammatical type: 
nucleus and modifier are not the same, nor are governing verb and complement. 
This distinction should be borne in mind since -1 ve- does occasionally intro- 
duce a modifier or a complement (35.7)? 


35.2 ‘And’ in general 


35.2.1 Types of -* ve- ‘and’ 

‘And’ is usually expressed by the coordinator -* ve-. Like other one- 
letter words, -) ve- is written as a prefix.^ - ve- covers several shades of mean- 
ing, from simple 'and furthermore' to more complex notions; the following 
example allows five interpretations of -1 ve- ‘and’: 


ani shatáfti kelim ve-baali nigev 235 »5y3) 0025 NIVY ON 
‘I washed the dishes and my husband dried’ 
More specific paraphrase : 


(1) ..ve-yéter-al-ken... ‘And furthermore’ -p-5y-am.. 
(2) ..u-vo ba-zman... “And at the same time’ Jon VA}... 
(3) ...ve-az... ‘And then’ INI. 
(4) ...az.. *And so' (result) IN... 
(5) ...u-ve-Hol zot... ‘And yet’ TINT 941... 


Which use of -) ve- is intended is entirely a matter of circumstances, and may 
not even be clear. By contrast, the paraphrases make one's intentions unambigu- 
ous. 

A widespread case of ‘and then’ is -) ve- used following a request. This 
amounts to ‘if..., then..." 


A promise: 
hakped lidrosh *** ve-hanaatHa tiye shlema! masw mmm TINIM *** vr» TPN 
“Make sure to ask for *** and your enjoyment will be complete! 
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A threat: 
tiga bo ve-ani maHnis leHa ba-partsuf 8793 1» 052250 »N à YAN 
‘Touch him and I'll punch your face in’ 


The following example allows four interpretations of -) ve- ‘and’: 


ani ve-ishti ravnu 3^ ^?nUN! ON 
"My wife and I were arguing’ 


More specific paraphrase : 


(6) ..rávnu ze im ze ‘with one another’ nt Oy nt 3%... 
(reciprocal) 

(7) ..yáHad im... ‘together with’ ..Dy TM... 
(joint participants) 

(8) ...ve-yéter-al-ken... ‘and furthermore’ w.)D-DY-91... 

(9) ...u-vo ba-zman... ‘and at the same time’ you wn. 


Thus, ‘and then’, ‘and so’, ‘and yet’ always involve coordinated clauses or predi- 
cates, as in the example at the beginning of this subsection, never just nouns. 
Conversely, ‘with one another, together with’ always involve coordinated nouns 
(the ‘My wife and I were arguing’ example above) - N29 »^nvN1»n23^ IN ani 
rávti ve-ishti ráva ‘I was arguing and my wife was arguing’ would imply separate 
events, be they simultaneous or otherwise. For details see 35.3-4. Only the 
meanings ‘and furthermore’, ‘and at the same time’ afford a choice between 
clause, predicate and noun phrase coordination. 


35.2.2 The place of -* ve- and its punctuation 


There can be any number of ‘and’s: -) ve- can be inserted repeatedly, 
or (commonly) replaced by a comma or its intonational equivalent, though the 
last -) ve- usually remains: 


saHinu ve-rátsnu ve-galáshnu DVN DYN Nw 
“We swam and ran and skied’ 


saHinu, rátsnu ve-galáshnu DVN DST PNY 

‘We swam, ran and skied’ 

To give the effect of an open-ended list, just commas (or separate intonation 
units) can be used:? 


katfu tapuzim, shezifim, agasim... DIN DOTY ,D^nion 390p 
"They picked oranges, plums, pears...' 


For spacing or emphasis, -? ve- itself can be preceded by a comma or even a 
full-stop or pause: 


leaHar zman hu shatak ve-Hika. ADM) PNW NIN PR INI 
ve-shuv diber. ADT IW) 
‘After a while he fell silent and waited. And again started talking’ 
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Tagged -) ve- phrases 

One or more coordinated phrases (not a verb in mid-sentence) can 
be delayed to the end of the sentence. -) ve- will be necessary, and usually a 
support word such as 0) gam ‘too’: 


ha-bankim marviHim mi-ze, nto OM WD o»pan 
ve-ha-yatsranim gam-ken 12-0) DIAM 
‘The banks do well out of it, and the manufacturers too’ 


et ha-béduim hu hikir mi-neurav, yyy “YIN NIN DITIAN NN 
ve-af heerits PWN QN) 
‘The beduin he knew from his youth, and indeed admired’ 


But reciprocal and joint coordinations (35.2.1, types 6,7) can never be split up: 


*heHan réygan nifgash ve-gromiko? Nyy) v19 »» yD7N* 
(‘Where is Reagan meeting and Gromyko?’) 


35.2.3 Associated phenomena 


Repeated words in coordinations 

Coordination cuts down on repetition, e.g. rather than be repeated 
as in example (1), the two identical verbs are ordinarily reduced to one’ - and 
the parallel nouns coordinated: 


(1) miryam hismika ve-léa hismika np?»non nw» NPN on» 
f.s. f.s. *Miriam blushed and Lea blushed' 
(2) miryam ve-léa hismiku PVN ANI) WIN 
pl. ‘Miriam and Lea blushed’ 
To avoid repeated nouns, Hebrew may use a pronoun or coordinate: 
ido kol ha-yom haya shoHev ba-mita NoN 3»w mn ovn 25 Py 
ve-(hu) lo (haya) ose klum 255 nv (mn) N? (NIN) 


‘All day Ido would lie in bed and (he would) not do anything’ 


Prepositions and case prepositions are often repeated, particularly in formal 
usage: 


ten le-shálva u-le-tsivya mas mov? qn 
*Give (some) to Shalva and to Tsivia’ 


What can be coordinated with -1 ve- 

There are some restrictions on coordinating disparate types of word 
or phrase. In particular, noun+clause, or noun+infinitive or their reverse are 
awkward: 


mmsn PIVI NN 3 MN p5v5 onyam 


?taváti lesalek oto ve-Hen et peruk ha-tsévet 


INF N PHR 
I-demanded to-sack him and also oM [the] dismemberment [of] the team 
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But noun, adjective and verb all coordinate with one another, e.g. verb phrase 
+ noun phrase:® 


im hi yodaat lashir ve-nagénet tova,... wf 7033 PVI nyT? Nn ON 
‘If she knows how to sing and (is) a good player,..." 


Gapping 
‘Gapping’ omits identical material,’ leaving a gap in the middle of 
the coordinated clause: 


ha-eHad haya sar ve-ha-sheni - aluf MIN -NVM ^v MN TANNA 
‘One was a minister and the other a general’ 


A dash often marks the ‘gap’. Intonation often uses a marked ‘rise-fall’ before 
the gap. 


35.3 Joint participants and joint predicates 
For actions/events involving joint participants, the coordinated sub- 
jects or objects take plural agreement, like any other coordinated noun phrases 
as in (1-3) below. They cannot be moved apart into separate clauses (4), nor 
moved to the end of the clause (5). Prepositions can be repeated, even though 
the two objects are conceived as a ‘joint’ phenomenon (3):!? 


(1) bialik ve-ravnitski arHu et séfer ha-agada — 7TNN ADD NN Wry PYN poa 
pl. 
*Bialik and Ravnitzki edited the Sefer Ha-Agada' 


(2) eliézer ve-éster hem zug neHmad TIN) At On ANON) NYIN 
‘Eliezer and Esther are a nice couple’ 


(3) térner tsiyer et ha-yam ve-(et) ha-shémesh UNUN (NNI ON NN Wy WIV 
Turner painted om the sea and (om) the sun 


(4) *biálik araH ve-ravnitski araH Ty PIN Ty p»?toa* 
et séfer ha-agada T TiNn ^59 NN 
(‘Bialik edited and Ravnitski edited the Sefer Ha-Agada’) 


(5) *biálik araH...ve-gam ravnitski ^p3»313 OI... TAY p^ooa3* 
(‘Bialik edited...and so did Ravnitski’) 


Where a coordinated noun phrase is just an epithet for a single person, e.g. 
nv ^D yonn ^v! n»vnnn vno rosh ha-memshala ve-sar ha-Huts, mar 
shamir ‘The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Mr Shamir’, it is treated as 
singular (unlike the joint subjects above), and hence there is no preposition repe- 
tition (e.g. ...91...9 le...ve-le...): 
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hu kara le-rosh ha-memshala ve-sar Ww) n»vnnn YN NAP NIN 
ha-Huts, mar shamir... YAY ^n NIN 
‘He called on the PM and Foreign Minister, Mr. Shamir...’ 


Coordinated predicates or modifiers (adjectives, verbs and even nouns) of a 
plural noun can often be understood either ‘respectively’ or ‘jointly’ (circum- 
stances permitting): 

kafriyim tseirim u-zkenim D Ip oO pyy O95 
‘young and old villagers’ 
is equivalent to: 


kafriyim tseirim ve-kafriyim zkenim DYP? 0799) DP Pyy 0799 
‘young villagers and old villagers’ 

as against: 
aHayot yafot u-neimot nv»y» mo» NYPNN 


‘pleasant and attractive nurses’ = 

*pleasant-and-attractive nurses’ 
For details on ‘adjective stacking’, e.g. nv Tn NAN 19790 sifriya ezorit 
Hadasha ‘a new regional library’, see chapter 10.4. A notable case where adjec- 
tives of the same type are not coordinated is colours, e.g. 122 7-N9ITN N?)312N 
meHonit aduma-levana ‘a red and white car’. 

Doubled verbs, e.g. 70) nv») NIN hu nisa ve-nisa ‘He tried and tried’, 

convey ‘for a long time’ (this applies to ‘durative verbs’, not to 3nN ahav ‘like’ 
and suchlike). 


35.4 Reciprocal ‘and’ 
pv»nn hitnashek ‘kiss’ is an inherently reciprocal verb: used with no 
object, as below, it denotes that the subjects embraced one another. -* ve- here 
is thus reciprocal: it signifies not two separate actions but a joint, indeed recip- 
rocal, action. 


NON) PON 
»n 


éli ve-éster kiinashku shuv aw wpeonn 
horay 


‘Eli and Esther 


My parents kissed again 


pwonn hitnashek ‘kiss’ is even found with an explicitly reciprocal object, using 
oy im ‘with’: 

éli ve-éste Mi nashku ze im ze nt oy nt pvonn WON 2N 

horay Lair 


*Eli and Esther 


My parents kissed one another' (lit. this with this) 


Alternatively, instead of coordinating two or more nouns, it takes one noun as 
subject and the other(s) as object - this too has reciprocal meaning: 
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éli hitnashek im éster NON Oy puxnn ON 
Eli kissed with Esther ‘Eli kissed Esther’ 
Numerous other verbs, adjectives, nouns and other expressions are inherently 
reciprocal. Their subject (occasionally their object) is either a plural noun or a 
set of coordinated nouns;'' they are also sometimes found with an explicit recip- 
rocal object (usually with Oy im ‘with’), except for nouns; they also supply a 
subject+object'? construction as in the foregoing example (but this is not always 
reciprocal, see below). Examples are: 
(a) Verbs: pannn hitHabek ‘embrace’, nN^mnn hitra’a ‘see one another’, 
aaaàynn hitarbev ‘mingle’, W393 nifgash ‘meet’, ^31» nidbar ‘talk’, Ny*3 no'ats 
‘confer’, NN v»a353n hifgish et ‘introduce’ 
(b) Adjectives: nnt zehe ‘identical’, ninw shave ‘equal’, 991M Hofef ‘overlap- 
ping’, 711) menugad ‘contrasting’ 
(c) Nouns: Do NN (ON 29N1 2970) (miki ve-éli hem) aHim ‘(Miki and Eli are) 
brothers’, o» 1^1? yedidim ‘friends’, 091177 krovim ‘relatives’, 093° oyvim 
‘enemies’, 0»35v shHenim ‘neighbours’ 
Unlike ‘joint participant’ verbs (35.3), reciprocals do not tolerate the adverb 
1n? yáHad ‘together’, thus: 
éli ve-éster tiyelu yaHad TH 1999 ANON ON 
‘Eli and Esther were walking together’ 


but not: 


*éli ve-éster nifgeshu yaHad T» WD) ANON) ^2N* 

(‘Eli and Esther met together’) 

Many verbs etc. used with reciprocal objects are, unpredictably, not inherently 
reciprocal: 


éfo nitkaltem eHad ba-sheni? DIVI INN ONIPN) nN 
“Where did you come across one another? 


and not: 


*éfo nitkáltem? 1ONIPNd now* 
(‘Where did you come across?’) 


Conversely, some words that allow reciprocal coordination are not reciprocal in 
a subject + object/possessive construction, e.g. 19) 5v IIN NIN IND yóav 
hu oyev shel nir “Yoav is an enemy of Nir’, 019¥ NX vən INV yóav hikir et 
shalom ‘Yoav knew Shalom’, n1AnN2 anuwnn INV yóav hitahev be-Hémda 
“Yoav fell in love with Hemda’ do not imply the reverse action. 

Indeed, where one of the participants is a ‘thing’, a coordination is normally 
impossible: 


yóram hitnakesh be kama psalim msoma TYPOM gw 
hikir yn 
‘Yoram collided with several statues’ 


knew 
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but not: 


hitnakshu wponn 


*yóram ve-kama psalim |, 
y p hikiru ywon 


0909 n» OY" 


collided’ 


“Yoram and several statues 5 
knew each other 


Further, some reciprocal verbs and adjectives are semi-transitive, i.e. omit 
their object if it is non-specific: 


hitHatánti (7 ...im míshehu) nv» Oy... =) *nàinnnn 
‘I’ve got married (= with someone)’ 


And so plural AitHatnu 33nnnn can be ambiguous: 


MMN oy/m OY nt =) DANN ^noN^5N 
éli ve-éster hitHatnu (= ze im ze/im mishehu) 
‘Eli and Esther got married (= to one another/to someone)’ 


More semi-transitives are: PIN) neevak ‘struggle’, on*5» nilHam ‘fight’, 


anxnn hitahev ‘fall in love’, DINNN hitares ‘get engaged’, »1w) nasuy 
‘married’. 


35.5 Illocutionary ‘and’ 

Statements, questions and commands may be prefaced by 
Vp23n/2NY//^DN IN ani omer/sho'el/mevakesh ‘I say/ask/request’, per- 
forming rather than describing what is being said etc., ie. on a ‘higher’ 
(‘illocutionary’) level of discourse. 


Similarly, -* ve- is sometimes illocutionary, meaning ‘and I say (or: ask, 
request)', notably in three constructions. A word with apparently nothing to 
coordinate with, as in: 


yesh lehaatik et ha-toHna u-miyad PM) NIDINN NN p» nyn» v» 
“You must copy the software and immediately’ 


can be explained as representing 1^5 :v»315 »3N? ve-ani madgish: miyad ‘and 
I stress: immediately’. This is the ‘emphatic - ve-’. Similarly, 


ani, ve-ani levadi, mukar le-Hulam 02122 VW) TID PIN) PIN 
‘I, and I alone, am known to everyone’ 


Joining a statement with a question or command, as in the following, is equiva- 
lent to ...2NYV INI ...U WIN IN ani omer she... va-ani sho'el... ‘I say that... 
and I ask...’ and the like: 


ve-láma hu lovesh svéder? nro vi NIN no» 
ve-al tagid she-ani menadnédet! !n7)799 NV TAN ON) 
"The baby's wet - and why is he wearing a sweater?” 

and don’t say I’m nagging!” 


ha-tinok ratuv - - 2109 PWN 
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-1 ye- also introduces a future tense ‘whatever’-type construction (see 32.11.4) 
such as: 


yehudi she-Hay be-yisra'el hu yisre'eli, PIN W NIN IN WI ^n vmm 
ve-yikba mekom moshavo aHar-kaH TANN AWW opn yam 
ba-asher yikba yap? ^vN3 


‘A Jew living in Israel is an Israeli, and wherever he 
subsequently fixes his place of residence (/it. let him 
fix his place of residence subsequently where he will fix)...” 


35.6 Coordinated compounds, e.g. 1n! NW masa u-matan 
‘negotiations’ 
Many constructions can become ‘compounds’, being felt to refer to 
a single concept, and thus become more rigid syntactically. For example, con- 
struct DTN-?)2 ~ O1N-)23 ben-adam ~ (pl.) bney-adam ‘person(s)’ is a com- 
pound in casual usage in the way it becomes definite: OTN-)2 ha-ben-adam 
‘the person’, rather than o1Nn-)23 ben ha-adam. 

Coordinated numerals and a few coordinated nouns are compounds in all 
usage. (1) They cannot be split up. (2) -n ha- ‘the’ is only placed before the 
whole phrase (-n ka- is elsewhere never omitted: 01927) 01N ha-banim 
ve-ha banot ‘the boys and the girls’, not n132) 0»33n* *ha-banim ve-banot (‘the 
boys and girls’). (3) These coordinated nouns are singular for agreement, 
whereas all other coordinations of nouns are plural; moreover, the former have 
no plural: 


(1) esrim ve-shéva shanim . D»V yaw) DWY 
twenty and seven [- 27] years 


*esrim shana ve-shéva shanim?? Dov yaw) mv owy 
twenty years and seven years 


(2) ha-masa u-matan al ha-din ve-Heshbon yaumeyrm Jy yv-Nvon 
*the negotiation (originally : the taking and giving) about the report 
(originally : the judgement and account) 


(3) wan ^201-ni2n3 *533«n maman 
ha-tóhu va-vóhu ha-angli ba-mékaH u-mimkar ha-memushaH 
m.s. m.s. 


‘the English confusion in the prolonged haggling’ 


The compounds })2wn}-}>7 din ve-Heshbon, \nn-xwn masa u-matan have 
even been abbreviated to single words: n"11 (commonly pronounced dúaH or 
doH ), "1. 

The verbs av/^tn Hazar / shav (ordinarily ‘return’) and 197 halaH (ordi- 
narily *go') form coordinated compounds with many other verbs - with an idio- 
matic meaning equivalent to the adverbs ‘again’ and 'gradually', respec- 
tively:'* 
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be-shuvo artsa, hu Hazar ve-kara NAP) RN NIN YAN 333 
le-milHama ba-shHitut mmnwa mann? 
‘On returning to Israel, he again called for a war on corruption’ 


ha-medina holéHet ve-neheféHet ns0n» n353 n»1Ton 
Hevra Hamusha nwvn nn 
"The country is gradually becoming an armed society 


In these compounds, (1) the coordinated verbs cannot be separated into two 
clauses (...N7 NINI ^tn NIN* *hu Hazar ve-hu kara... ); (2) nor can they be 
separated by any other word, e.g. v»y aHshav ‘now’, N95 lo ‘not’; (3) addi- 
tional -* ve- ‘and’ phrases are impossible: ...»0n1 NIPI IN N1n* *hu Hazar 
ve-kara ve-hetif... (he again called and preached...’). 


35.7 -*ve-as a pseudo-coordinator: - 1533»? yitaHen ve- ‘it is possible that’ 
-) ve- is occasionally not a coordinator but a subordinator 
(‘complementizer’) introducing a subordinate clause,!? (see note 3 on coordina- 
tors vs. subordinators). This involves three types of context, described below 
under (a-c). 

(a) After three of the prepositions meaning ‘since’ (‘because’), particularly in 
technical or journalistic usage, namely -1 2»w3n ho’il ve-, -Y n»n heyot ve-, 
-) NNN meaHar ve-. However, -W she- is actually more common than -} ve-; 
and is always used with other ‘since’ words (55323 biglal, 15» mikevan 
etc.). 

(b) After certain verbs and expressions of ‘limitation’. Notice that these can 
often be paraphrased with ‘may’ (in most instances, -w she- is more com- 
mon): 


(1) Meaning sometimes! 


yesh ve-ata megale tauyot PPW 79.0 ANN v» 
there-is that you find errors ‘Sometimes you find errors’ 
kore u-mi-sibot shonot hem niHshalim mov) on nw ma»vnm AW 
happens that for reasons different ‘It happens that they fail for 
they fail various reasons' 


(2) Meaning ‘possible, it seems’: 
yitaHen ve-nivne et ha-toHnit TYNN NN MIN jan 
it-is-possible that we'll-build om the programme 


mi meitánu lo Haza ba-toHnit? 1mp35n3 ntn ND WYNN 7 
dome ve-Hulánu 95153 n1 
who of-us has-not seen the programme?  it-would-seem that all-of-us [have] 


be-mida ve-yibaHer..../be-mikre ve-yibaHer... ..^n3»» MPN.. nnm nP 
in event that he-will-be-elected ‘In the event that he is elected...’ 
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(3) Meaning ‘almost’: 
éfi kim’at ve-nafal 290) VYN ON 
‘Efi almost [that] fell’ 


(4) Meaning ‘soon’ (F) (as -W she- is impossible here, this is perhaps a case of 
‘and’): 

od me’at/od réga ve-tofia yown yan TY/ oy TY 

‘A little longer/another moment and she will appear’ 


(5) Meaning ‘if only’: 
mi yiten 


‘ won 
E pon 
halvay ve-yaskim w0 


NDIN 
‘If only [that] he’d agree’ 


(c) Introducing certain clauses that refer back to an item in a previous clause 
(formal usage), namely (1) circumstantial clauses (see 32.4), and (2) restrictive 
relative clauses (see 33.2): 


(1) sara raHva al ha-ofanáyim ve-hi Nm OIDINN Jy NIDN MW 
maHzika be-yada panas p29 NPA NPN 
Sara rode on the bicycle and [= while] she holds in her-hand [a] flashlight 


(2) hikiru la alman zaken ve-lo shmona banim 0523 n»ov 999 pt PIN n5 WIN 
‘They introduced her to an old widower who had (/it. and to him) 
eight sons' 


35.8 Semantic ‘addition’ vs. syntactic coordination: ‘including, besides’ etc. 
Coordination expresses the semantic notion ‘addition’, but there is 
another syntactic structure expressing this same notion in various ways - the 
adverbial, including ‘preposition + noun phrase’:'’ 


kibalti braHot mi-kol ha-morim, ^an Yon M »no»p 
(be-)nosaf le-Haveray u-krovay np ^an 9013) 
PREP N PHR 


I-had greetings from all the teachers, in addition 
to my-friends and my-relations 


katávti le-káma dayarim, f OT nn»5 ONN 
kolel (et) ha-rav she-mimul MNV 3^n (NN) 9912 
PREP N PHR 


I-wrote to several tenants, including (om) the rabbi who [is] opposite 


More such prepositions are: (1) ‘besides’: -n N1n Huts mi,'* 1350 milvad (Fy, 
(2) ‘including’: 2y al «y, NN n1339 lerabot et (5, (3) ‘excluding’, i.e. ‘and not...": 
-D Nn Huts mi, NN N?81N9 lehotsi et ©, -9 079 prat le- P). 

Such preposition + noun adverbials differ from coordination. They contain 
just a noun phrase and cannot be ‘filled out’ with repeated prepositions, verbs 
or whole clauses, thus ruling out example (1) below; and like many adverbials 
they can come first, as in (2): 
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(1) *katavti le-kama dayarim, DT M999 »n3n5»* 
{kolel le-éle/kolel katávti le-éle} {NON Nand 9919 /NINP 9919} 
I-wrote to several tenants, {including to these/including I-wrote to these} 

(2) be-nosaf le-Haveray u-krovay, np ^in? 9012 
kibálti braHot mi-kol ha-morim waman 55D m»^3 n5^vp 


besides my-friends and my-relations, I-had greetings from all the teachers 
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35.9.1 Meanings of 1N o ‘or’ 

‘Or’ is usually expressed by the coordinator 1N o. Though it does not 
have the variety of meanings of -) ve- ‘and’ (35.2), YN o ‘or’ is sometimes ambig- 
uous between an inclusive (‘and/or’) and an exclusive (‘either/or’) meaning, not- 
ably: (a) in questions, such as those in (1,2) below, where the reply could be 
simply ‘yes’:(where the ‘or’ has been understood as inclusive, i.e. ‘and/or’) or 
specifically ‘Israel’ or ‘Egypt’ (where the ‘or’ has been understood as exclusive); 
(b) in contexts where an ‘as the case may be’ (‘distributive’) meaning is possible, 
as in (3). In speech, the ‘exclusive’ sense would be marked by a fall in intonation 
after 1N o ‘or’, or more commonly by the use of a ‘tagged’ phrase as described 
in 35.9.2. 


(1) ha'im yisra'el o mitsráyim DAYN YN INW DONN 
ba-Hatsi ha-gmar? namnen 
‘Are Israel or Egypt in the semi-final?’ 


(2) lo barur im yisra'el o mitsráyim DAYN IN 9N^^ ON MI NI 
ba-Hatsi ha-gmar ^0€An-sna 
‘It isn't clear whether Israel or Egypt are in the semi-final’ 


(3) anashim rabim sholHim et bnehem O23 NN O^n^w O17 VIN 
o et bnotehem le-kaytana MIO”pP>? omma NN ON 
‘Many people send their sons or their daughters to summer camp’ 
Usual meaning: 'their sons and their daughters' (as the case may be) 
Possible meaning: *either their sons or their daughters' 
Elsewhere, 1N o may simply be a less pointed version of ‘either... or...’, i.e. ‘or 
perhaps’, as in (4), or ‘or at least’, as in (5): 


(4) ten lo lehikanes, ve-atsía lo kafe o tey nn Ww nop 9 ys ,03»^n2 Y? jn 
‘Let him in and I'll offer him coffee or tea’ 


(5) ze séret aroH - shalosh va-Hétsi sha'ot, myv ^sm vi»v - TN OD nt 
0 shalosh va-réva yan wiv WN 
‘It’s a long film - three and a half hours, or three and a quarter’ 
Exclusive 1N o ‘or’ can be made clearer by doubling: ...1N ...1N 0... 0... ‘either.. 
.or...” (see 35.12). In legal Hebrew (in particular) inclusive 1% o may be 
expressed as 1N / ! ve/o ‘and/or’ with a slash. 
When linking numerals, ‘or perhaps’ needs no ‘or’ word:?? 
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shtayim shalosh Hovarot ‘two or three booklets’ nnnm wiv DNY 

shéva shmóne peamim *seven or eight times' Dys mov yaw 

Like -? ve- ‘and’ (see 35.2.1), YN o following a request can be conditional - a 
negative conditional, i.e. a threat: 


sa mi-kan o she-ani roshem leHa doH NIT 1? OWN ONY IN NIN YO 
‘Move off or else I’m writing you a ticket’ 


bo miyad o al tavo biHlal 2233 NIIN ON IN TPN NI 
‘Come right away or don't come at all’ 


YN o can also be ‘illocutionary’, conveying ‘or putting it another way...’ (see fur- 
ther 35.13). 


35.9.2 Shared features of 1X o and -1 ve- 
IN o and -) ve- structures coincide in many ways. Below are brief 


examples; for a fuller explanation, refer to 35.2. Only differences are noted 
below. 


The place of X o and its punctuation 
Exclusive or inclusive:?! 


efshar lisHot o lashut o letayel 2»"02 IN DW? IN mnv5 WON 
‘One can swim or sail or walk’ 


Exclusive only: 


efshar lisHot, lashut o letayel 307 IR VWI ,mnv5 WON 
‘One can swim, sail or walk’ 


If there is no YN o at all, and just commas, it means inclusive ‘or’ or ‘and’ (not 
‘either...or’): 


efshar lisHot, lashut, letayel I ,ow*5 ,mnv5 WON 
‘One can swim, sail, walk’ 


But negative ‘or’ (see below), amounting to ‘and’, needs no JN o: 
lo nitan limHot, lehitasef, lehafgin... PAANI ,YONNAI mno? jn NI 
‘One cannot protest, assemble, demonstrate...’ 
Tagged 1N o phrases 
miki yodia laH, o éytan BPN IN TD YTO 
‘Miki will tell you, or Eytan (willy 
Repeated words 


hu kol ha-yom haya kore o lo ose klum = 199 AWW x5 IN NWP mn o»n 55 NIN 
‘All day he would read or not do anything’ 
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im miryam hismika o at hismakt NPN NN ON NPN ON ON 
‘If Miriam blushed or you blushed’ 

more often: 
im míryam o at hismáktem Onpovun NN I DIN ON 


‘If Miriam or you blushed’ 


Negative ‘or’, ie. an ‘or’ phrase following a negative (such as N? /o ‘not’, 
...9 ^19N asur le... ‘one must not...’), cannot be expanded to become a whole 
clause. Instead, it would need to be turned into a -) ve- ‘and’ clause: 


lo kibálnu miHtav o tsiltsul NYD IN AND 9p N? 
‘We haven't had a letter or a phone call’ 


lo kibálnu miHtav ve-gam (*o) (YN*) Ox) AND 53» p NI 
lo kibálnu tsiltsul YN WIP NI 
‘We haven't had a letter and (*or) we also haven't had a phone call" 


For what can be coordinated with 1X o, and ‘gapping’, see -) ve- in 35.2.3. 


35.10 Agreement with an 1N o phrase 
For subjects with 1N o, agreement is failry complex. With inclusive 
1N 0, they tend to be treated as plural, as if to emphasize that this is not a case 
of ‘either... or’: 


ha'im ánglia o skótland nitsHu? NN) TIN0IPD IN TIAN ONN 
ken o lo? pl. IND YN D 
*Did England or Scotland win, yes or no? 


kos tey o uga yeraanenu oti IMN 939?» TY IN nn 015 
pl. 

*A cup of tea or a cake will refresh me' 
ve-ata nifne el ha-maazin o ha-maazina MARANAN IN PINAN IN 0395 nny) 
ha-baim onan 

pl. 


‘And now we turn to the next [male] listener or [female] listener’ 
But if one pauses before 1N o, with the meaning ‘or at least...', the last noun 
tends to decide agreement: 


im nátan, o sgano, yisa la-halvaya... AMINI yv», IO I IM ON 
m.s. 
‘If Natan, or his deputy, goes to the funeral...’ 


So too with exclusive ‘or’, meaning ‘either...or’: 


ha’im ángliya o skótland nitsHa? MANY 7350190 IN TIN DONN 
f.s. 
‘Did England or Scotland win?" 
© nóomi o sara titstareH lavo NVI TIVIN AW IN IYN IN 
f.s. 


*Either Naomi or Sara will have to come' 
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35.11 ‘Or’ clauses 
‘Or’ introducing a whole clause can be -W 1N o she- or simply YN o, 
the former more usual for exclusive ‘or’ and casual usage, particularly where 
the clause begins with a noun. This -w she- is related to the -w she that intro- 
duces subordinate clauses, but is treated as inseparable from 1N o. 


In questions 
Exclusive: 
hu shela o (she-)kanit oto be-Hul? DONA INN nop) IW ASW um 
it hers or (that) you-bought it abroad? ‘Is it hers or you bought it abroad?’ 
Inclusive: 


ata holeH le-kontsértim o (she-)yesh lefaHot MNI WAW) IN o»o3x»p5» TIM ANN 
efsharut lishmóa taklitim? TDASPN yw NWN 
‘Do you go to concerts or ([that]) is there at least 
a chance to listen to records?’ 


In statements 


ha-tayasim ta’u bi-vHirat ha-yaad, Ty 7rvnraàa yo o"v»on 
o (she-)divHu al dvarim she-lo buts'u wa NOV ODT 5y mi) 
"The pilots erred in selecting the objective, or ([that]) they reported 
things that were not executed’ 


im yered géshem o (she-)yiye kar miday... PTI ^p mm(wv) IN OW) TY ON 

‘If it rains or ([that]) it's too cold,...' 

After 1N 0 in questions, formal usage allows the particle Nnw shéma or ONN 
ha'im rather than -w she- :? 


ha’im ekashel o shéma yikre nes? 710) NIP? NDV IN DIVIN DONN 
“Will I fail or will a miracle happen? 
Q PARTICLE I’ll-fail or shema will-happen miracle? 


35.12 *Either...or...: ...(W) IN ...(v) IN o (She)...0 (she)... 

‘Either...or’ (i.e. exclusive ‘or’) can be expressed (1) by putting 1N o 
in front of the first coordinate too (or indeed every coordinate)? or (2) by put- 
ting -W JN o she- where this coordinate is a clause. Where -w 1N o she- is used, 
it is used with both clauses: 


(1) ashamesh o ke-rav o ke-Hazan o ke-more TTY22 IN mn» IN 322 WwW VAVN 

I-shall-serve either as rabbi or as cantor or as teacher 

(2) 9 she-ata potéaH o she-ani NY IN NMI nnNv IN 
kofets déreH ha-Halon! MINN TIT Yop 


or that [= either] you open or [that] 
I jump through the window 
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35.13 Illocutionary ‘or’ 
Like -) ve- (35.5), N 0 is sometimes 'illocutionary', but with the spe- 
cial meaning of ‘or putting it another way’:*4 


ha-rashlanut o (naHon yoter) (^m y») *u ovn 
ha-i-hitHashvut ba-zulat... -NIRI naunnneown 
‘Negligence or (more correctly) non-consideration of others...’ 


ve-ézo efsharut tiye ekvivaléntit? o : TN TTPO32 YEN. TWN NNWON WNI 
mahu ha-késher beyn shney ha-dvarim? "^r WW pa ^vgn vv 
*And which possibility will be equivalent? Or: 
what is the link between the two things' 


‘35.14 Various types of ‘but’ 

The following coordinators signify ‘but’: 23N aval, N aH, n21N(1) 
(ve-)ulam, (- v) NON éla (she-), 199) ve’ilu, i.e. they serve to cancel an expecta- 
tion (be it the other speaker's or a matter of convention etc.). However, there 
are five kinds of ‘but’ (detailed in (a)-(e) below), and these words are not always 
interchangeable. 

(a) ‘Nevertheless’ (i.e. contrary to objective expectations of cause and effect): 
2N aval and TN aH (r) link anything from whole paragraphs down to phrases;?* 
D21N ulam does not link phrases (for phrasal ‘but’ see further 35.15): 


Linking two sentences: 
maHaneH hu tóar amum. ulam ánu YN DDN OY ^N NIN PN 
maaminim be-yeshut zo y MWI NID 
‘Educator is a vague title. But we believe in this entity’ 


Linking two main clauses: 
hu Hole me'od aval hu lo mitlonen PIN NI NN IAN TND NIN NIN 
*He's very sick but he doesn’t complain’ 


Linking two phrases: 
harbe Hilonim, aH lo kulam, {091 ND TN dN nón 
yaHHishu zot TINt Won? 
‘Many secularists, but not all, will deny this’ 


(b) ‘Except that...’ (i.e. speaker departs from what s/he expected, or is expected, 
to say): »aN aval, (-v) NIN éla (she)?5 TN aH F), 091N ulam (F).2” They link 
paragraphs, sentences and clauses: 


Linking two paragraphs: 


etmol hu azav - éla (she-)ani makdim DTP *JN(V) NON - NY NM IVNN 
et ha-meuHar, ve-alénu lashuv aw) wy) AMIN NN 
la-shavüa ha-kodem oTnpn yav5 


“Yesterday he quit - but I am getting things in the wrong order and 
we must return to the previous week' 
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Linking two clauses: 
ze yafe me’od, éla (she-)yesh VAW) NIN ,TND n» nt 
le-ze minus gadol:... wt VTA DIN TD 
‘It’s very nice, except that it has a big drawback...’ 


(c) ‘By contrast, whereas’ (i.e. contrary to expectation of similarity): 93N aval, 


TN aH (rF) and 12»m» ve'ilu (F).28 They link sentences or clauses. After 19°N) 
ve'ilu the contrasting word is usually brought forward: 


hi gvoha aval ani namuH 719) ^N 93N nma NN 
*She's tall but I’m short’ 


hu menagen hetev ve'ilu lashir hu lo yodéa yT? NI NIN VWI DN) ION Pon Nm 
he plays well but to-sing he doesn't know 
[= he doesn't know how to sing] 
(d) ‘I object’ (i.e. denying a statement or its assumptions): 93X aval. This can 
link two speakers: 


tosif mélaH - aval ze kvar malüaH! IMIN ^35 nt 23N - NIN y vin 

‘Add some salt - But it's already salty!’ 

(e) 'Anyway' (i.e. dismissing the assumption that one is continuing with the 
same topic): 53X aval, between speakers, paragraphs, sentences: 


nora yafe ba-Huts... aval ma amart NWN n5 Dan .Nm3 n»? NM 
legabey tinokot? mnpyn 235 
‘It’s really beautiful outside... but what were you saying about babies?’ 


35.15 ‘But’ in general 
‘But’ words link statements or commands (?3N aval meaning ‘any- 
way', above, even introduces questions): 


shev aval al tishan wn ON FAN àv 
‘Sit down but don’t sleep’ 
Repeated material is avoided, as with -1 ve- ‘and’, AN o ‘or’. 
‘But’ words do not ordinarily link noun phrases (as against clauses) except to 
convey ‘x but not y’, i.e. a preposed contrastive N9 lo ‘not’:?9 


düdu aval lo áharon lovesh jins 02") v3? JINN NI IAN ITT 
m.s. 
Dudu but not Aaron wears jeans 


düdu lovesh jins aval lo áharon TNN NI IAN DPI VIW ITNT 
Dudu wears jeans but not Aaron 


The ‘but’ word can be omitted in such cases (meaning ‘whereas’, i.e. con- 
trast): 


düdu, lo áharon, amar et ze TR NN WN INR NI Tm 
‘Dudu, not Aaron, said that’ 
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An alternative is the more general ‘reduced’ clause with hanging N5 /o/ 12 ken 
(not limited to coordinations). Gapping too is possible (cf. 35.2): 


düdu lovesh jins aval áharon lo NI JINN VAN 0Y VIV NT 
Dudu wears jeans but Aaron not [= doesn’t] 


hem nas'u le-shilo aval anáHnu - le-Hevron Mans - VAN FAN NW? wo» on 
they went to Shilo but we - to Hevron 
A series of ‘buts’ may be possible, especially of different types. As ‘but’ oper- 
ates at various levels in sentences, ‘stacking’ is possible too: 


dror hu neHmad aval atsbani, aval gadi Yn 23N Ny TIN Tor) NIN WT 
neHmad mi-kol ha-bHinot mynan 25n Toro 
*Dror is nice but irritable, but Gadi's nice in all respects' 
Punctuation: a full-stop, a comma or no punctuation is possible before the 
‘but’ word. 


35.16 ‘But instead’: N5N éla, ON 93 ki im 
NON éla and its synonym ON ?2 ki im (F) introduce positive informa- 
tion (or a command or question) to follow on the heels of negative information 
etc.? Like most other coordinators, they link words, phrases or whole clauses - 
repetition being avoided usually?! Agreement is determined by the positive 
phrase, so here it is feminine singular: 


lo ha-kruv ki im ha-Hasida mevi'a otam OMN mwan PON ON ?» ANN ND 


m.s. fs. fs. 
NEG. PHR POSITIVE PHR 


*Not the cherub but rather the stork brings them' 


NMN JPN p^ó NIN May 7919 NI NIN 
hu lo moHer agalot éla rak metaken otan? 


NEG PHR POSITIVE PHR 
*He doesn't sell prams but only mends them?' 


DI DYDD 0919 NIN DYN O'TU»5 PN 
en limudim ha-yom, éla kulam nos'im la-yam 


NEG CLAUSE POSITIVE CLAUSE 
‘There are no lessons today but rather everyone's going to the sea’ 


There are two other uses of NON éla, neither of them coordinations; both are 


akin to (- v) NON éla (she-) ‘except that’ (see 35.14). Firstly, ...N9N ...N5 lo... 
éla... ‘only’ (r) (cf. English ‘nothing but...’): 

lo hevéti éla perot 19 NON ONNAN NF 

‘I only brought fruit’ (i.e. ‘I didn’t bring anything but fruit’) 

This NN éla does not link two parallel phrases like NN éla above; also, it 


cannot follow YN ,N? lo, en ‘not’ directly and thus will not introduce a finite 
verb: 
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*hu lo éla tsoHek pns NON NI NN" 
(‘He only laughs’) 
Secondly, we find }3-ON-NIN éla-im-ken, and (less usual form) ON NON éla 
im ‘unless’ (cf. English ‘except if): 


avo lishmóa éla im (ken) yered géshem DW) T? (15) ON NON yvav5 NIIN 
‘Pll come to listen unless it rains’ 


These expressions introduce conditional clauses. The preceding clause need not 
be negative (unlike the ‘but instead’ constructions above). 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1977, 1981; Chayen & Dror 1976; Dascal & Katriel 1977; Ring 1975; Sadka 1981: ch.17; 
Schwarzwald 1979a. 


36. Apposition 


36.1 Introduction 
Apposition means placing two (sometimes more) words or groups of 
words side by side (1) usually without such visible links as - ve- ‘and’! or *pos- 
sessive’ suffixes, sometimes with a comma/pause and sometimes without; and 
(2) usually signifying either that (a) two phrases are ‘referring’ to the same thing 
(i.e. ‘co-referent’ in that context) or that (b) one of them includes the other. 
Examples are: 


metüla, kfar bi-gvul levanon Wa 51312 ^95 ,n^wn 
*Metulla, a village on the Lebanese border’ 


maHshirim kegon makdeHot mnTpD MI o"»v»n 
‘tools such as drills’ 


Apposition is one type of *modification': one word or phrase is being optionally 
added to another, and the two are not equal in function - one (usually the sec- 
ond) being modifier and the other being nucleus. The nucleus determines agree- 
ment: 


waT NWS Sy TO ,10»n-53 5v mop navi At aw» 
yishuv ze, | moshava ktana shel bney teyman, omed al parashat ha-draHim 
NUCLEUS(m.S.) MODIFIER(f.s.) v(m.s.) 
*This settlement, a small village of Yemenites, stands on the crossroads' 


Apposition usually involves noun phrases or clauses, or a combination, occa- 
sionally adverbials (36.9) and other phrases (36.6-7) and even pairs of single 
nouns, verbs etc. (36.13): 


PT PVY TNV any NVI ny 223 D'vamn 
Hovshim be-Hol et kipa, minhag she-hafaH aHshav le-din 
CLAUSE N PHR IN APPOSITION 
*They wear a skullcap at all times, 
a custom that has now become a law' 


etmol . be-shesh VVI INN 

ADVERBIAL ADVERBIAL ‘yesterday at six’ 

mitpaHat kHula-aduma TWOITR-NDIND nnoon 
ADJ ADJ 

headscarf blue-red ‘a blue and red headscarf’ 
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As so often, the syntactic and semantic definitions above do not coincide 
exactly: (1) a link adverb is sometimes possible or necessary, e.g: 71N??3 
beyiHud ‘especially’; (2) the side-by-side construction can also signify ‘measure- 
ment’, e.g. 010 10% ?2V shney méter séret ‘two metres (of) ribbon’. 

Furthermore, apposition is not the on/y construction to express ‘co-reference’ 
or ‘inclusion’: ‘naming’ often involves the construct or 5v shel ‘of’, e.g. 
PANN n»12 medinat oregon ‘the State of Oregon’, and some appositional 
link adverbs often come with a -) ve- ‘and’, notably 0791) u-vifrat ‘and specifi- 
cally’, 17>) u-ve'ikar ‘and especially’. Conversely, ‘coordinative apposition’ 
such as }9N2-)pNw saHkan-meamen ‘player-coach’, where -) ve- ‘and’ might 
indeed have been expected, uses the apposition so as to signify a blend of proper- 
ties or persons (as against, e.g., a separate ‘player’ and ‘coach’)? 


36.2-3 PREDICATIVE APPOSITION 
Predicative apposition says of a noun or clause that it is such-and-such, i.e. it adds 
what amounts to a predicate: 


leH le-seadya ha-nagar WIN nyv5 79 

APPOSITION 
‘Go to Seadya the carpenter’ [= *...who is the carpenter'] 
There are two types (with several major limitations): apposition of identity and 

descriptive apposition. 

36.2 Apposition of identity 

Apposition of identity adds a definite noun to another noun, supply- 
ing a specific identity or reinforcing one: 


sha’ul, ha-méleH ha-rishon wean TN ww 
APPOSITION 


‘Saul, the first king’ 


kashish im migbáat, nesi ha-Hevra MANN wv ,nya oy WWP 
APPOSITION 
*an old man in a hat, the company president 


yatsáti gam im máya, ha-mora? mnn ND Dy DONNY 
APPOSITION 
‘I also went out with Maya, the teacher’ 


A comma or pause is necessary, except for (1) name plus occupation‘ and (2) 
contrastive (‘restrictive’) apposition: 


(1) moshe(,) ha-Hazan *Moshe(,) the cantor’ ynn (nva 
(2) Huseyn ha-méleH *King Hussein' JINN pon 


36.3 Descriptive apposition 


Descriptive (‘attributive’) apposition is of two kinds, described in 
36.3.1-2. 
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36.3.1 Two-phrase apposition 
Two-phrase apposition adds an indefinite noun phrase, of quite some 
length and mostly in formal usage:* 


asher lánu, martsim tseirim bli kvi'ut... —..my»ap ?23 WVYY WYM ,02 WN 
‘As for us, young lecturers without tenure...’ 


sham nat'u shita, ets midbari she... YT Ny DY Iwo) DV 

‘There they planted an acacia, a desert tree which...’ 

hu ba im ishto, yif'at, y» NWN OY NI NN 
studéntit le-mishpatim t»o05yn5 MUTWU 


‘He came with his wife, Yifat, a law student’ 


To add to a very short phrase, one generally uses a separate clause (but compare 
36.3.2): 


hu ba im ishto, yif'at, she-hi studéntit OID NNW ny» NWN oy NI Nm 
‘He came with his wife, Yifat, who’s a student’ 


hu ba im ishto, yif'at. hi studéntit TPOYTYOU NN NYY IMUN oy NI Nm 

*He came with his wife, Yifat. She's a student? 

A definite noun phrase is used (although semantically this is really indefinite, 
like the preceding examples) in cases such as: 


im zélda ha-meshoréret nOnwvnn rr? oy 
*with Zelda the poetess' 


blums, ha-misada ha-yehudit mnn myonn Dawa 

*Bloom's, the Jewish restaurant 

where ‘the well-known (rather than the one and only!) poetess/Jewish restaurant" 
is meant. Reverse order is more common, e.g. NTIt naó^|vnn oy im 
ha-meshoréret zélda ‘with the poetess Zelda’ (see 36.5), except where contras- 
tive: j1915»an 3105120 méndelson ha-filosof ‘Mendelssohn the philosopher’. 


36.3.2 One-phrase apposition 
One-phrase apposition adds one phrase to another without comma 
or pause, typically specifying occupation or status, as in (1,2) below, or adding 
an ‘agent nount+object’ (3) - as described further in 6.20, 10.9 and 15.8: 


(1) yesh li Haver tov oreH-din pry ivo an h v? 

I have friend good lawyer ‘I have a good lawyer friend’ 

(2) éyfo ha-talmida akéret-ha-báyit she... nU $5an-n^py NPON NN 

‘Where is the housewife student who...’ 

(3) shlosha asirim dovrey-ivrit may- DPVON nv»v 
CONSTRUCT 


three prisoners speakers Hebrew *three Hebrew-speaking prisoners' 
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A few such noun phrases are construct, e.g. 3v1n toshav ‘inhabitant (of)’, 
NIYIN totséret ‘product (of), n3/32 ben/bat ‘aged (but see 36.12): 


kol ha-Hayalim toshavey ha-kibutsim DNPP savin WYNN 55 
hibíu hitnagdut MTN wan 
‘All the soldiers resident in kibbutzim expressed opposition' 


teror totséret-báyit ma-n sin ^no 
‘home-grown terror’ 


kol ha-yeladim bney ha-Hamesh VANN *33 WTN 55 
mekablim zrika np? o»a3pn 
‘All the children aged five (lit. consisters-of the five) get an injection’ 


36.4-9 SPECIFICATIONAL APPOSITION 
Specificational apposition is rather like predicative apposition (36.2-3) in reverse - and 
with a shift in emphasis. Instead of ‘someone named x is the y’ or *...is a y, it serves 
to specify: ‘the y, namely x’, or ‘a y, namely x’, 

There are various types. Apposition of naming and titles (36.4-5) is one-phrase appo- 
sition, with no comma or pause: in |?ov3»9 337 Aa-ray fáynshtayn ‘Rabbi 
Feinstein’, 337 ha-rav is not an independent specific entity. Conversely, apposition of 
detail etc. (36.6-9) is two-phrase apposition, even requiring all prepositions to be 
repeated.” 


36.4 Apposition of naming: 119%’ n513n ha-mila likud ‘the word Likud’ 
Most naming uses the construct, not apposition (see 6.14): wn 
"ND Hódesh may ‘the month of May’, 45N now shnat élef ‘the year 1000’, 
"np no'v^2?»NN Universitat kahir ‘Cairo University, nT14N9 NIyON 
misadat pagoda ‘the Pagoda Restaurant’, nano 727” midbar sahara ‘the 
Sahara desert’, }1. ^n har meron ‘Mt Meron’. 

But with names of books, pictures and all manner of ‘artificial entities’, and 
for referring to words themselves, one uses apposition: ‘napa ntnon 
ha-maHaze makbet ‘the play Macbeth’, 'QYONPN' 29D9NN ha-tarkiv akamol 
‘the preparation Akamol', 'apT: n55)¥n ha-tsolélet dakar ‘the submarine 
Dakar’, 'n3533n»' MYN ha-munaH toHna ‘the term ‘toHna”. 

Similarly, apposition is used for names of persons: 195120 91015997 
ha-filosof méndelson ‘the philosopher Mendelssohn’; also for ^?y ir ‘city’ and 
sometimes even »N / ‘island’, 5n» náHal ‘wadi’. 

In naming, the name is usually second, taking the stress. There is no comma, 
The first noun or phrase (the ‘nucleus’) is definite, in anticipation of being spec- 
ified - yet occasionally definite without -n ha- ‘the’, i.e. when the naming (or 
more precisely, the identification) is by number:* 


Hipásti et dugma shesh ‘I was looking for example six’ 6 MONT NN »nvon 
(= example number 6) 


..et Shura yud-gimel *,..row 13’ 15 mw NN... 


..et dira esrim ‘apartment 20' 20 NYT ON... 
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Moreover, in the plural, -n ha- ‘the’ must appear in all these cases; indeed, the 
construct too is replaced by apposition with ha- (last example below):? 


ha-dugma'ot Hamesh ve-shesh 6-31 5 niND TA 
‘examples five and six’ 


ha-profesórim rabin ve-morag WN) pay ONS 
‘Professors Rabin and Morag’ 


bemésheH ha-shanim 1982 ve-1983 1983-1 1982 DWN WNI 
*during the years 1982 and 1983' 


36.5 Apposition of titles: }»»0w3»»9 3597 ha-rav fáynshtayn ‘Rabbi 

Feinstein’ 

Titles are always in apposition. They precede the name,'^ with no 
comma, and are usually definite! (as with descriptive nouns like 
'napnp' ntnnn ha-maHaze makbet ‘the play Macbeth’, 36.4); they often occur 
in direct address ('vocatively"): 


ha-shofet Háyim kats ‘Judge Hayim Katz’ y2 on own 
ha-aluf david elazar ‘Brigadier David Elazar’ RYIN TT PINN 
ha-gvéret tátsher “Mrs Thatcher’ NN num 
Haver ha-knéset ába éven ‘MP Abba Eban’ JAN NIN nv)jon-un 


For titles with no -^ ka- ‘the’, e.g. nv» ^9 séren moshe ‘Captain Moshe’ 
see 5.3.1. 


36.6 Apposition of detailing: ...112995 kelomar... ‘i.e...’ 
A list of details is often introduced by a colon, or a comma plus ‘link 
adverb’ (notably 13»?n háynu ‘namely’ (5): 
bo musbarim ha-Hagim: pésaH, shavu'ot, myuv nos DANN o239» 1 
rosh ha-shana, yom kipur, ve-sukot moo) MYI OY ,70vn VNI 
‘In it are explained the festivals: Pesach, Shavuot, Rosh Hashana, 
Yom Kipur and Sukot' 


A single phrase of specification or paraphrase is introduced by a colon or 
comma, or a comma plus such diverse link adverbs as 19192 kelomar ‘i.e.’, 
NININ NN? zot oméret ‘that is to say’, YN o ‘or’, NIN (NIN) (halo) hu ‘none 
other than’ (literary):!2 

hu hitsbia al ma she-giliti, PPY nn Sy WISN NIN 

al ha-yaHas beyn ha-enzimim DYNN pa omn Sy 
‘He referred to what I had discovered, to the relation 

between the enzymes’ 


az haya aviv shel mayer, halo hu NN NIN 9 DY YAN MI IN 
reb dóvid, agent shel ha-turkim DNNN 5v ONN TIT 3^ 
‘Then Mayer’s father, none other than Reb Dovid, 
was an agent of the Turks’ 
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Clause apposition 

For apposition of partial or full details to the foregoing clause, formal 
usage can allow a ‘gapped’ clause (i.e. with verb omitted) introduced by a 
comma:!3 


DWI 033 DIVPM ^vp TVN DDITIN ,Tvs Wp WNN 55 
kol ha-tsofim kiblu tsiyud, ha-gdolim maHshirey késher 


GAPPED CLAUSE 
ve-ha-ktanim kley bishul 


GAPPED CLAUSE 
‘All the scouts received equipment, the older ones walkie-talkies 
and the younger ones cooking utensils’ 


The apposed gapped clause can have onn mehem ‘of them’ (= onn nn» káma 
mehem ‘some of them’) as its subject (see also 8.6.2): 


alfey bney-nóar she-shahu etslénu zman rav, — 3^ yot WISN MWY ^yn-» IIIN 
mehem afilu shanim, hem reaya she... nU TPN^ On IY DIN ono 
"Thousands of young people who have stayed with us a long while, 
some of them (/it. of them) even years, are evidence that...’ 


But onn mehem ‘of them’ in apposition, or 0?)?3 beynehem, can also intro- 
duce a phrase (in the same way as the preposition 5512 kolel ‘including’): 


eshtakad nirshemu matáyim Hiburim, NDN OYNND MVN 1pnUN 
mehem shloshim be-anglit PINNI OWIY onn» 
last-year were-registered 200 theses, of-them [= including] 30 in English 


36.7 Apposition of selection: 40993 be-ikar ‘particularly’ 
*Such as' can be expressed (1) by a colon, parenthesis or suchlike, 
introducing a list ending in open-ended dots or their equivalent, or (2) by the 
prepositions 132 kegon, 19> kmo, -> ke- (F) introducing a noun, or by a link 
adverb such as 2v»2? lemashal ‘e.g.’ introducing even adverbs or clauses: 
ke-saudiya u-levanon 1039 MTYVI 


lemashal be-saudiya mryo swns 
ADVERBIAL 


ba-medinot ha-metunot, AM no 


like Saudi Arabia and Lebanon' 


‘in the moderate states, : : à 
e.g. in Saudi Arabia 


‘Particularly’ is expressed by a link adverb such as 13n?»a3 be-yiHud, ^p»ya 
be-ikar : 
ha-shipurim be-shivuk, be-ikar be-pirsómet T0793 Va pmi own 
"the improvements in marketing, especially in advertising" 
Addition and exclusion are expressed by focus adverbs such as 15°9N afilu 
‘even’, 02 gam ‘even’, 233 ...)^3 beyn...u-veyn ‘both...and...’, NY lo ‘not’. 
These often introduce an apposed clause:!4 


le-Hol Haveray, afilu le-yona NWI PON IN 555 
‘for all my friends, even for Yona’ 
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kavanati le-baH, lo le-mótsart VINNI NI ,TN32 ^nm» 

‘I refer to Bach, not to Mozart’ 

igudey británya, ha-smolaniyim ve-af ANI D?)2NDVUn 720992 TION 
ha-yemaniyim,... +N 


‘The British unions, the leftist and even the rightist ones...’ 


kam ha-katsin ve-azav et ha-emda, ,ITayn NN at pspn op 
hu u-fkudav PTP NIN 
*The officer arose and quit the position and so did his men 
(lit. he and his men) 


36.8 Partitive apposition 
Several ‘partitive’ words, denoting ‘all of them/it etc.', ‘each of...’, 
‘some...others...’, ‘the one...the other...’ and the like, can be added in apposition 
to the subject or the object: 


ha-miflaga kula nidhama nonT)n533 m»5nn 
the party all-it was-aghast ‘The whole party was aghast’ 
ze ha-kol birburim waa 55»n nt 
it the-lot nonsense (c) ‘It’s all nonsense’ 
atem shneyHem meshuga’im DyNWN nmw ONN 
you both-you crazy *You’re both crazy’ 


móti ve-yáron hitsiu kol eHad et pitrono WNI NN ANN 23 WYN mm 2010 
Moti and Yaron suggested each one 
om his-solution 
‘Moti and Yaron each suggested his solution’ 


natati et ha-tmunot Helkan le-aHi NN? JpPSM noyonn NN nn) 
I-gave om the pictures part-of-them to my-brother MNI PINI 
ve-Helkan le-imi 
and part-of-them to my-mother 
‘I gave some of the pictures to my brother and some to my mother’ 


ha-arpadim yashvu éle mi-smol ve-éle TINI SNNWI ASN IAW? o'193yn 
the vampires sat these on left and these yon 
mi-yamin 
on right 


‘Some of the vampires sat on the left and some on the right’ 


The last three examples have ‘distributive’ partitives (i.e. sharing something out 
‘respectively’); these must follow the verb, as close as possible to the ‘distribu- 


tee. 
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36.9 Apposition of time/place adverbials: v w3 51353 n etmol be-shesh 
‘yesterday at six’ 
Time adverbials can be strung together in multiple apposition, each 
narrowing down (‘specifying’) the one before. Commas are sometimes used. 


ba-shavua ha-ba, be-yom sheni, be-sha’a shesh VV nyva paw OPI NAN awa 
SPECIFYING SPECIFYING 
‘next week, on Monday, at six o'clock 


Parts of the day, eg. 171212 ba-bóker ‘in the morning’, x"nnN aHarey 


ha-tsohoráyim *p.m.', come last even if they thereby ‘broaden’ rather than ‘nar- 
row down’. See (2) below (this is called ‘predicative order’): 


(1) maHar ba-bóker ^p ^n» 
SPECIFYING 
tomorrow in-the morning 'tomorrow morning' 
(2) be-shesh ba-bóker apaa wwa 
PREDICATIVE 


at six in-the morning 


Predicative order is also possible with broader time adverbials, relating to 
weeks, years etc: 


be-yom sheni ba-shavúa ha-ba Nan yrawa »v ova 
on Monday in-the week the next ‘on Monday next week’ 


Adverbials of place too allow both orders. ‘Narrowing’ order requires com- 
mas: 


gárti bi-bnéy-brak, be-shikun he, m y»va 2332533 ND 
bi-reHov tsirelson yoows aima 
I lived in Bney-Brak, in Estate 5, on Tsirelson St 
In ‘predicative order’, formal Hebrew often inserts a relative conjunction -W 
she- (see further 11.4); casual Hebrew tends not to: 


gárti be-shikun he she-bi-bnéy-brak p»a-»aw n Hwa ND 
I-lived in Estate 5 which [is] in Bney-Brak 


ze haya ba-kiyor ba-ambátya TPo3DNA3 M2 mn nt 
it was in-the sink in-the bathroom 


36.10 Quantity apposition: 949 497 23w shney méter séret ‘two metres of 
ribbon' 
Apposition, or the construct genitive, or 9w shel ‘of are used vari- 
ously in expressing amount and measurement (see also chs 6 and 8). 


Measurement by units and containers 
2v shel ‘of’ is common, but can equally well be omitted: 
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shney kilo (shel) agasim ‘two kilos of pears’ DAN (2) 19977 "wv 
kapit (shel) sukar ‘a spoon of sugar’ 4210 (2w) m32 
esrim shana maasar ‘20 years’ imprisonment’ ^UND MY DWY 


There is no obvious difference, for most units (being foreignisms and in the 
singular), between construct and apposition.!5 As for agreement by the verb, it 
is usually the measurement phrase that determines it: 


yardu shney méter shéleg dv ^vD »V Yr» 
V(pl.) MEASUREMENTN(S.) 
fell two metre snow ‘Two metres of snow fell’ 


Abstract amount 

Abstract amount involves apposition or construct, rather than 5v 
shel ‘of’. Notice that in apposition the agreement depends not on the first 
phrase of the apposition but on the second;!5 the second is the nucleus: 


lo yiye laH mi-ze pruta aHat révaH tin NNN non mn TI mm NI 
m.s. f.s. m.s. 
*You won't have from this one penny (/it. penny one) profit 


haya shalosh shanim hefresh won O»V vY»v mmn 
m.s. f.pl. m.s. 
there-was three years difference 


hayta esrim aHuz hishtatfut Monnvn nnN ovy nmn 
f.s. m.pl. f.s. 
there-was 20% participation 


36.11 Tagged apposition 
Specificational apposition of two distinct phrases (36.6-9) often ‘tags’ 
the second phrase to the end of the clause (as long as it is the focus of the clause 
and no other focus intervenes): 


tsayar mefursam haya itam sham, zaritski PHN , OV ONN mmn DOTON MY 
‘A famous painter was with them there, Zaritski’ 


kulam néged, afilu sharon Mw Y»2xN T) 0215 
‘All of them are against it, even Sharon’ 
A different sort of ‘tagging’, of any type of phrase, is obligatory in *wh-' ques- 
tions: 
mi amar zot, péres o shamir? ITAY IN 0^5 ,nNt WON N 
‘Who said it, Peres or Shamir?’ 
not: 


*mi, péres or shamir, amar zot? INNt WIN YW IW 025 ?n* 
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36.12 Pseudo-apposition 
In casual usage the noun phrases involving construct 1w1n toshav 
‘inhabitant’ and n23/)2 ben/bat ‘aged’,'® and possibly some others, can (but 
need not) omit the -n ha- characteristic of ‘definite apposition’ (as described 
in 36.3.2). Standing thus between two nouns, these ‘nouns’ seem to be akin to 
prepositions, as indicated in the translations below:?? 


MIND on NVN *awIN ovorT'oon 55 
kol ha-studéntim toshavey (ha-)kibutsim hem ka'éle 
CONSTRUCT 
APPOSED PHR 
all the students inhabitants (the) kibbutzim are like-that 
‘All the students inhabiting [= of] kibbutzim are like that’ 


ze le-kol ha-banim bney (ha-)shesh vuln) *33 DIN 2255 nt 
it's for all the boys aged (the) six ‘It’s for all boys of six’ 
kvar maHru et kol ha-dirot MPT ID NX 0 32 
bnot shney (ha-)Hadarim DIN) »»v ma 
CONSTRUCT 
APPOSED PHR 


already they-sold om all the apartments consisting-of two (the) rooms?! 
"They've already sold all the apartments of two rooms’ 


36.13 Coordinative apposition 
Hebrew makes much use of a construction midway between a coordi- 
nation, an apposition and a compound: a compound phrase. 


ha-saHkan-bamay-mefik ‘the actor-director-producer’ pran-wDpa-inun 


There are three main features: (1) It joins words of the same grammatical type 
(like coordination), but (2) with no link word, just as in apposition; instead it 
uses a hyphen. (3) Only one -^ ha- ‘the’ is allowed, in both noun and adjective 
phrases (rather as in compounds, e.g. tnan Aa-ramzor ‘the traffic light’, see 
38.4); and yet any plural, feminine or possessive suffixes present must be placed 
on each word in the phrase, even on verbs. Rather as with the prefix -n Aa- 
‘the’, only one infinitive prefix -5 le- ‘to’ per verbal phrase is allowed; but as 
le- is inseparable from the verb, the very possibility of an infinitive in coordinat- 
ive apposition is ruled out. 

In sum, this construction is akin to such semi-compounds as construct 
DTN-^)3n ~ OTN-)1 ben-adam ~ ha-bney-adam ‘person ~ the persons’ 
(38.4). 
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Nouns in coordinative apposition 
These are semi-freely formed in literary/journalistic use, but in gen- 
eral use only in set expressions.? Examples are: 


ha-tsayéret-zaméret bráHa tsfira NPIS N73 nnt-m»sn 
‘the painter-singer Bracha Tsfira* 


shliHehem-soHnehem radfu aHarav PANN 151^ om»iv-orvrv»v 
messengers-their agents-their pursued him 
‘Their messenger-agents pursued him’ 


hu aviha-molida shel ha-toHnit »3»inn 5v NPIM-MIN NIN 
he father-its begetter-its of the plan ‘He is the father-begetter of the plan’ 


Adjectives 

There are two common and freely formed uses: (1) colour combina- 
tions, e.g. )29-91N> kaHol-lavan ‘blue and white’ (not ‘blue-white’), and (2) 
combinations of adjectives (usually noun-based) taking an -i suffix, in technical/ 
jounalistic usage: 


(1) baaya politit-kalkalit 105555-m^vo»5)5 nya 
fs. Es fs, 
problem political-economic ‘a politico-economic problem’ 
(2) ha-siHot ha-siniyot-rusiyot n»on-nv»on mmvun 
f.pl. f.pl. f.pl. 
the talks the Chinese-Russian ‘the Sino-Soviet talks’ 


Though n»55521 n?V?5)9 politit ve-kalkalit ‘political and economic’ would 
have meant the same, the hyphenated construction will often make it plain that 
the two adjectives are the property of one person/thing.? 


Verbs 
There are few common combinations, e.g. N^-XN ats-rats ‘rush- 
dash'. Literary/journalistic usage is somewhat freer: 


ma yetse mi-ze, kovel-mitmarmer mar natan, m ^ Wmm in NY M 
nehag monit ben shishim O"vv-n MM AMD 
lit. ‘What will come of this, complains-grumbles Mr. Natan, 
a 60-year-old cab driver’ 


Intensification apposition 
Adjectives, adverbs and degree words can be reinforced, where appro- 
priate, by repetition, often with a hyphen, in all usage: 


Haver tov-tov 310-310 ^àn 
‘a really good (/it. good-good) friend’ 
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sanen dak-dak PT-pT po 
‘Filter very finely (lit. fine-fine)’ 


bedok hetev-hetev aon-3o^n pra 
‘Check really well (well-well)’ 


tsariH me'od-me'od le... mI TNN TND PAY 
*(It'S) very very necessary to...’ 


FURTHER READING 
Dahan 1981; Glinert 1978; Ornan 1979a: 4.10; Sadka 1981: ch.14. 





37. Topic, focus and word order 


37.1 Introduction 
This chapter presents two phenomena: prominence, and order of sen- 
tence components. 
(1) Prominence of information. Information can be ‘known’, e.g. Yn 
ha-shémen ‘the oil’ has a known identity and may, as such, be given the special 
prominence of being grammatical topic of the sentence: 


ha-shémen, hu yashan? nw NIN own 
TOPIC ‘The oil, is it old?’ 


or it can be ‘new’ information, which is often given the prominence of being 
grammatical focus of the sentence, as in: 


gam ha-shémen yakar ^p? yawn coi 
FOCUS *Even the oil's expensive' 


(2) Order of the main sentence components, i.e. subject, verb/adjective, object, 
predicate noun phrase, adverbials. 
Information lay-out is not always conveyed by word order, nor vice versa. For 
example. stress can create focus: 
ha-shemen hityaker ‘Oil’s gone up’ apan yawn 
and subject-verb inversion can convey eloquence: 
zoHer ani et yom moto ‘I remember his dying day’ NN DY NNN DWT 


However, information and order have enough in common to be presented in 
one chapter. 


Basic word order 
Basic order in all registers is: 


Subject + Verb/Adjective + Object 
Subject + Predicate Noun Phrase 


Most adverbials (if any) precede or follow the object (if any) - see further chap- 
ters 21, 22, 24. 
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37.2-5 THE ‘TOPIC’ 


37.2 Types of topic 
A clause often contains some item(s) of information known to 
speaker and hearer, i.e. something ‘known’ (37.1). One such item is likely to be 
marked as the topic of discussion. This will be called the ‘topic’ and the rest of 
the clause the ‘comment’, as in: 


My dog ate four bagels 
TOPIC COMMENT 


the four bagels - my dog ate them 
TOPIC COMMENT 


Definition. The ‘topic’ of a clause is a word(s) marked out grammatically as topic 
of discussion. 

The ‘topic’ is most often a definite noun or pronoun. (Their identity is ‘known’ 
to speaker and hearer). 


hu lo marshe li ‘He isn't letting me’ 23 NWN NI um 
kama olim ha-Hatsilim? ‘How much are the egg-plants?' ?p*5»snn Ody no» 


Even where there is more than one definite noun, just one will be marked as 
topic. In the following example! the topic is the first noun, Y23253 ^5 mar rabin 
‘Mr Rabin’, uncharacteristically brought forward from normal object position 
to imply that Mr Rabin is none other than the ‘Defence Minister’ under discus- 
sion; 2"20n^n ha-ramatkal ‘the Chief of Staff, though a known entity, is here 
part of the ‘comment’: 


sar ha-bitaHon he-Hadash sakar ha-yom DYN APY WINN ynvan ^v 
mishmar tsahal. "ns ^nvn 
et mar rabin liva ha-ramatkal 2"»0n^n MPI pan Ww NN 


‘The new Defence Minister today inspected an army guard. 
Mr Rabin was accompanied by (/it. om Mr Rabin accompanied) 
the Chief of Staff 


An indefinite noun can be topic, as can a verb, an adverb etc.: 


tish’al shoter - lo, NI - NOW 9NVn 
shoter eHad atsar oti ha-yom ve... I DPT ONIN TY TAN AWW 
‘Ask a policeman! - No, some policeman stopped me today and...’ 


boi lirkod! - lirkod ani lo rotsa ASN NP ON WPI - mp» ONDA 
‘Come and dance! - I don’t want to dance’ 


bói be-shesh! - be-shesh yesh li tor "Wm 5 v ww - tww NN 
‘Come at six! - At six I have an appointment’ 


Things being enumerated, compared or contrasted are paradoxically also fre- 
quently the topic - for they must have something in common to be thus com- 
pared, e.g. (^ indicates rise-fall intonation): 
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ugiyót ani ohev, krákerim ani ohev, AMN ON B44 IMN ^N. nay 
váflim ani lo ohev IMN ND ON 29995 
‘Cookies I like, crackers I like, wafers I don’t like’ 


How is the topic marked? 

Hebrew tends to put ‘topic’ first. This is usually as subject,? and so 
subject topic has no special stress - one’s assumption is that the subject is the 
topic: 

éfo ha-tsalaHot? - ha-tsalaHot shama TOY MNISI - 'mn2sn AN 

ba-kiyor! nyo. 
TOPIC 
‘Where are the plates? - The plates are there in the sink!’ 


However, object, verb or adverbial can be 'topicalized' - mostly by coming to 
the front of the clause, and notably by topic preposing or by topic dislocation 
PT»), described in 37.3-5 below. As a result, the subject becomes down-graded 
in topicality. 


37.3 Topic preposing 
In all usage, objects or adverbials can be 'topic-preposed' to the front 
of the clause.? Casual Hebrew commonly marks such a preposed object by rise- 
fall intonation (symbol: ^). This constitutes secondary stress, the main stress 
being somewhere in the ‘comment’. Adverbials are less often so marked; since 
they are more mobile anyway (see further, ch. 21), they do not have such a great 
effect in initial position: 


vélshit ani /o lamádeti NTN? N5 »N Wd) 
OBI Welsh I didn’t study’ 
be-shabat ani /o lamádeti MTI NYIN niv 
ADVERBIAL MAIN 

STRESS 
TOPIC COMMENT ‘On Saturday I didn’t study’ 


The object can be an infinitive phrase: 


leefot ugá ani lo maskim DDD NI ON Ty MINI 

TOPIC ‘To bake a cake I don’t agree’ 
Casually, predicate nouns or adjectives, as in (1,2) below, and the nucleus noun 
or verb within such objects (3,4) can be preposed; but finite verbs or verb 
phrases cannot:* 


(1) hi bébisiter, aval ozéret hi lo! IND DON My DIN 70°07» vn 
*She's a babysitter, but a cleaning lady she isn’t!’ 


(2) HaHamá hi lo, aval neima hi ken 1 Nn Ty) 23N ,N? n NAN 
‘Clever she isn't, but nice she is’ 


(3) ugiót, moshe ohev rak agulot MINY g^ IMN NVN ny 
cookies, Moshe likes only round ‘Moshe only likes round cookies’ 
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(4) leefót, ani muHana rak ugiot mn» p^ MIM »N ONS 
to bake, I'm willing only cookies ‘I'm only willing to bake cookies’ 


More formal usage preposes the topic in several circumstances, with no need 
for rise-fall tone; even finite verbs are preposed. Examples are given below. 


Continuation: 


medubar afilu al bitüàaH Hayim le-Hélek PINT o»n MWI Sy Y»5N TAIT 
min ha-meHablim. .o»»anpn yo 
mufalim gam batey-Holim... WINN] 0) odo 

‘It is even a case of life assurance for some of the terrorists. Hospitals too 
are utilized. (/it. are-utilized also hospitals)’ 


ha-Hazit ha-amamit konena be-1967. .1967-3 705 manyn MINN 
hishtatfu ba shlosha irguney NPN nvi»v nài annen 
meHablim... ann 


‘The Popular Front was set up in 1967. (There) participated in it three 
terrorist organizations..." 


Comparison (this implies a continuation): 


Hamur yoter ha-matsav ba-négev 230a aNnn ^n» “Wh 
‘More serious (is) the situation in the Negev’ 


meyuHédet be-mina hi parashat NVI NN AVNI THD 
ha-hadlafot la-itonut mony? mo»1nn 
‘In a class of its own is the affair of the leaks to the press’ 


To create a coherent sense of sequence (in literary prose):? 


bánu ve-yashávnu étsel avi. JIN IYN Dav NA 
sáma ishti et ha-praHim be-agartal SONI ONION NX ^nuN nov 
ve-nashmu bi-rvaHa. sámnu lánu kis’ot — nv» 19 nov ANNA vov» 
leyad ha-mita ve-heHel avi lesaper al... —..5y 1909 IN SNM nvo»on 5 


"We came and sat with my father. My wife put (/it. put my wife) the blooms 
in a vase and people breathed freely. We put some chairs by the bed 
and my father began (/it. began my father) to tell of...’ 


A related use is preposing of past tense verbs* (as an alternative to ON im if) 
in official directives, to create expectation of continuity: 


lo silek sabal et eglato leaHar INN? m»y NN 539 PHO ND 
she-nitstava al kaH, 12 2y nmnoxv 
rashay ha-shoter lesalek ota agala NAY NMN PIV Wow? NVI 


‘If a porter hs not removed (/it. not has-removed porter) his cart after being 
ordered to do so, the policeman may remove said cart’ 


37.4 Subject-verb inversion 
When a topic other than a subject is preposed, formal (and some- 
times casual) usage is wont to delay the subject still further by putting the verb 
(and even verb + object, or verb + adverbial)’ ahead of the subject. This 
“smoothes out’ the information contours so that they are not ‘top-heavy’, by 
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reducing still further the ‘topicality’ of the subject now that something else has 
been topicalized: 


kmo-Hen meshamesh et rosh ha-memshala — n2wnnn VNI NN VDVD 9-195 
ha-yo'ets ha-tsva’i she... .W *N3S5n Nyvn 
similarly serves oM the Prime Minister, the adviser the military, who... 
OBJ SUBJ 


‘Similarly the Prime Minister is served by the military adviser who...’ 
aHshav novHim ha-klavim be-kétsev asp. o355n cna» vv»y 
now bark the dogs [= the dogs bark] in rhythm 
Or: 
aHshav ha-klavim novHim be-kétsev aNpa NINY »325n »v5y 
now the dogs bark in rhythm 


Inversion is particularly common for an indefinite subject, as in (1) below, and 
conversely, uncommon for a definite pronoun, this being intrinsically highly 
‘topical’ (2), except in formal usage (3): 


(1) et ha-mafteHot mats'u shney yeladim O12» *U INS MANNINN NN 
oM the keys found two children *The keys were found by two children' 
(2) *az etmol ba hu le-Han 1N25 NIN NI MINN TN 


so yesterday came he here 


(3) miyad Hásha hi laHazor elav PIN Wn? x^ nun PN 
immediately hastened she [= she hastened] to-return to-him 


37.5 "Topic dislocation ("**3n?»") 


ha-monit ha-zot, mi hizmin ota? MMN porn ?D NNN PINN 

‘That cab, who ordered it?’ 

A different way of topicalizing a noun phrase (though not an adverbial, infini- 
tive phrase, verb or anything else) is to mention it at the front of the clause,* 
while still leaving it undisturbed in the clause - as a resumptive pronoun. In 
casual, and occasionally formal, Hebrew such a noun phrase may be detached 
by pause or comma. This structure is traditionally termed T1n^? yiHud; we call 
it ‘topic dislocation’. This functions as a recall topic, i.e. not continuing some- 
thing just mentioned or contrasting with it, but recalling a topic mentioned 
some time ago or just present in the background. Hence there is no rise-fall tone: 


az ha-kablan ha-ze, ani ro'e ANY ON nm PIPN tr 
she-hu sider otHa IMN Tv NIN 
‘So this builder, I see that he ripped you off 


There is no subject-verb inversion (unlike in topic preposing, 37.4), as topic dis- 
location builds on, rather than upsets, the sentence and its information lay-out. 
And any noun, however deeply embedded within the sentence, can be 'dislo- 
cated’, as it retains an easily recognizable pronoun of itself in the sentence: 
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ha-baHur ha-ze, ata yodéa ma ND YTY ANN AN ^nàin 
ha-maskoret shelo? now mvn 
‘This guy, you know what his salary is?’ 


Occasionally, officialese begins with a detached topic that it fails to ‘pick up’ 
by a pronoun: 


ploni ha-roHesh matbéa Huts u-moHer 219) YIN yaon VINN 99 

oto le-bank, ma din ha-hefresh? WINN PT no ,p335 mx 

‘Someone who acquires foreign currency and sells it to a bank, what is the status 
of the margin? 


*Dislocation' in reverse 

Casual Hebrew also occasionally allows dislocation in reverse: a noun is 
first mentioned only in a pronoun and not spelt out in full until the end of the 
whole sentence: 


ma hi osa, efráti shelaH? ITV OMIIN ,nv NN nn 

‘What’s she doing, your Efrati?’ 

This shows that the noun named is particularly ‘known’ from immediate con- 

text, or even that the exact word has escaped one's memory, without too much 

ado.? But, unlike topic dislocation above, any preposition that preceded the pro- 
noun must be repeated:!° 


ani ge'a bo aHshav, ba-yéled sheli "5v TPI PVY 33 NNI ON 
PREP 
‘Tm proud of him now, of my little boy’ 


By contrast, formal Hebrew occasionally uses an ‘anticipatory’ -5 /e- as a mark 
of elegance (with or without comma): 


lo iHpat lahem la-pkidim halálu )22n OPPO BAS NIDN NI 
im ata ezraH o tayar AYN YN n^tN ANN ON 

‘It matters not to these officials (/it. to them to officials these) if one is a 
citizen or a tourist’ 


Verb ‘dislocation’ 

Both casual and formal usage occasionally anticipate a contrastively 
topical verb by using an infinitive - and leave the verb in its full form, for 
Hebrew has pronouns but no pro-verbs:!! 


hu hivtíaH she-lishtót hu yishte ha-kol 55n nnv» NIN mfiv5v moan wn 
he promised that to-drink he *He promised that he'd 
would-drink everything drink everything" 
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37.6-10 THE ‘FOCUS’ 


37.6 Types of focus 
The focus of a clause is some item of newsworthy information 
marked by a strong stress.!? In ‘my dog ate the bagels’, the topic under discussion 
is ‘the eating of the bagels’ and the new information is that it was ‘my dog’ that 
ate them. This need not be particularly emphatic. 
A Hebrew clause often has such a focus. This is commonly the last word, par- 
ticularly an adverbial or object (or in their absence, the verb): 


ishti metsayéret reHovot mant NY NVN 
FOCUS ‘My wife paints streets’ 

ishti metsayéret NMIN INUN 
FOCUS ‘My wife paints’ 


Sometimes, however, there is a particularly newsworthy word(s) being empha- 
sized:? 


taaru laHem, shóHad hu natan lahem! '0n? 30 NIN TAI 039 NNN 
‘Imagine, a bribe he gave them" 


vaflim ani ohev ‘Wafers 1 like’ IMN ON 07791 


This often involves the focus adverbs (see ch. 22) 0) gam ‘also’, 12998 afilu 
‘even’, p^ rak ‘only’ etc.: 

hu natan lahem afilu shóHad TN 1»5N on? 1 Nm 

‘He even gave them bribes’ 

Although the subject is frequently taken as topic (37.2), it can - by virtue of 
focus adverbs or just main stress - be taken as focus:'* 

mi natan laH? - ha-néHed sheli natan li yn) Ww 120n- 172 m?n 

*Who gave you? - My grandson gave me' 

Indeed, Hebrew does not make a point of delaying a focused subject (except in 
presentatives, see 37.8, or where there is a topic too): 


david diber ‘David spoke’ VT T1 
*diber david TT VDT 


Focus can be denoted in various ways other than strong stress: either by (1) 
preposing to the front of the clause; or conversely, by (2) delaying; or (3) clefting; 
or (4) anticipation of the verb - all described in 37.7-10 below. 


37.7 Focus preposing: 17499 nx 1991) vólvo at rotsa? ‘A Volvo you 
want?’ 
Provided there is no topicalized word(s) the focused words can be 
preposed, in all usage. Everything that follows the focus is of equally low infor- 
mational significance and thus cannot be especially marked as topic: 
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rak volvo Hatano rotse nsn onn NN p^ 
only Volvo his-son-in-law wants ‘His son-in-law only wants a volvo’ 


Focus preposing applies to the same kinds of words as topic preposing (37.3), 
except finite verbs or adjectives:!5 


afilu lishtot témpo hi lo hiskíma T9907 NI wn 19550 nnu5 IDIN 
even to-drink Tempo she didn't agree 


(Casual) rak garbáyim ani kibásti levanot 10232 ONDI ON 934) p^ 
only socks I washed white ‘The only white thing I washed was 
socks’ 
but not: 
*mitpashet ha-óvesh ha-ze ntn vayn ov5npn* 
is-spreading the mould the this (‘This mould is spreading’) 


However, many adverbials can casually be focused (and topicalized) by preced- 
ing the verb (see further 21.7.2): 


ani be-shesh yatsáti ‘I left at six’ MNV vua ON 
Focus preposing may be used in exclamations: 


nevelot kol ha-kablanim ha-éle! MINN o»5apn 55 MYD 
scum all the builders the these! ‘Scum, that's what all these builders are!” 
yafe ha-nof ha-ze! "rin 4n ao 
beautiful the view the this! “What a beautiful view this is!’ 


Subject-verb inversion is as for topic-preposing (37.4) - delaying the subject 
downgrades its inherent ‘topicality’, and reinforces the focus: 


hevi aharon ‘ AN wan 
rak aHshav hern: kew et ha-kvasim wN nN iban Yury p^ 
only just brought Aharon OM the washing 


Aharon brought 
‘Aharon only just brought the washing’ 


37.8 Focus delay 
The focus tends naturally to be object or adverbial. But even when 
subject, it can optionally hold back till after the verb (or become passivized) - 
in four particular situations, as described below. 
(1) The sentence already starts with a previous topic: 


ha-trufa ha-zot, hitsia ota dávka bni *33 NNT NAMN ysn num Monn 
the medicine the this, suggested it "This medicine, it was actually my son 
actually my-son who suggested it’ 


(2) There is a particularly strong focus, involving focus adverbs or numerals or 
)nv?n míshehu ‘someone’ or suchlike: 
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ha-rav amar she-amdu al kaH T? Sy TYV INN 1N 
shney poskim, dehaynu... „DONT PTI 20 

the rabbi said that dealt with it ‘The rabbi said that two authorities dealt 
two authorities, namely... with it, namely...’ 


(3) The focus is introduced (indeed, created) by a ‘presentative’ or ‘existential’ 
expression (an extreme case of topic + focus): 


Presentative 
amad sham yehudi eHad ve... „a 1n omm OU THY 
nigash elay IN v) 
stood there some fellow and... ‘Some fellow stood there and...’ 
came-up to-me came up to me 
mistamnot shalosh megamot Hiyuviot:... APPA np ww MANON 
are-emerging three positive trends:... ‘Three positive trends are emerging’ 
kotev shimon, menahel ha-maHon.... imn INI yov am» 
‘Writes Shimon, director of the institute:...’ 
Existential 
kayamim mispar zanim, asher... .^WN Dt DDN DIY 


*(There) exist a number of species, that...’ 
(4) A subject is specifying'* a predicate: 


MN nO PIINND ,APPYNY C) NIN yd DIIN MVN 
irgun meHablim pa’il hu gam tsáika, meaHorav omédet sürya 
PREDICATE FOCUS (SUBJ) 
guerilla organization active is also Tsaika, behind-which stands Syria 
*Another active guerilla organization is Tsaika, 
behind which stands Syria' 


37.9 Focus clefting: *npn»2v xn 93N ani hu she-pihákti ‘I yawned’ 

A noun phrase can be made more clearly focus (serving to exclude) 
and the verb made tropic, by using a variety of ‘cleft’ constructions - construc- 
tions that split the clause into (apparently) two clauses, one highlighting the 
focus noun: 


37.9.1] With a copula, and a pseudo-relative clause for topic (formal usage) 


yap? np5»oa»nn- DID x on o?»2023150n 
ha-muvtalim hem she- yisbelu = ha-muvtalim yisbelu 
asher 
‘REL’ CLAUSE 


the unemployed are who will-suffer = ‘The unemployed will suffer’ 


ani hu she-pihákti = ani pihákti NPM) ?3N = NPTPOW NIN ?2N 
I am who I-yawned = ‘] yawned’ 
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Only a subject noun can be ‘focused’ in this way. The subject is being more 
strongly focused by having the topic verb ‘demoted’ into what is at first sight a 
subordinate, relative clause: 1910°w she-yisbelu ‘who will suffer’. The main 
clause now takes on a new ‘copula’ verb: N?N NIN hu, hi etc. ‘is, are'.? 


37.9.2 n*N/nt ze/éle introducing the focus 
n2N/nt ze/éle can introduce the focus, sometimes with -w she- 
before the topic: 


éle ha-muvtalim she-yisbelu yovv DIVNI NIN 
N PHR 
those the unemployed who will-suffer 
‘It is the unemployed who will suffer’ 


ze ani she-pihakti "nprmov IN nt 
it / who yawned (st s.) ‘It is Z who yawned’ 


NANINA onnov DWN WNI mn nt 
ze haya lemaan ha-shalom she-pataHnu be-milHama 
ADVERBIAL 
it was for-the-sake-of peace that we-launched a war 


In fairly casual or formal (rather than intermediate) usage, any noun phrase or ‘loose’ 
adverbial (of time, place, cause etc., see ch. 21) can be focused by introductory nt 
ze ‘it’ (agreeing with the noun phrase in question, as it does on many occasions, 
e.g. nya nNt zot baaya ‘it’s a problem’, - see 18.3.2). 

There are in fact two constructions. In the first, nt ze ‘it’ acts to introduce a 
‘be’ clause (any tense is possible, and negation) and the topic becomes a relative 
clause, except perhaps after an adverbial. ‘Be’ is not expressed by Nn hu etc. 
in present tense:!® 

{MINNA WNAW/AMN NIN NN AYNwWAW} IIN nmn ND It 
zu lo hayta ani {she-hish’ira et ha-délet ptuHa/she-ra’it ba-taHana} 
f.s. 3rd f.s. 
"BE' CLAUSE REL CLAUSE... 
it not was I {who left om the door open/who you-saw at-the stop} 
‘It wasn't me {that left the door open/that you saw at the stop)" 


Formally, the verb ‘to be’ often comes first: 


hayta zo ha-avoda ba-sadot navi ATNAyN N nmn 
she-ahávti bimyuHad TMP »nànNv 
was it the work in-the fields that I-loved most 
‘It was the work in the fields that I loved most’ 


In the second, nt ze is simply added to the initial focus, if subject or object. 
The clause remains a simple clause, usually with no -w she- ‘who, that’. This is 
casual. 
ze bney-adam tovim o bney-adam ra'im Y7 DTN-»3 YN WIW DTN-5»23 nt 
rotsim et ze? Imt NX ox 
it people good or people bad want om it? 
‘Is it good or bad people that want it?’ 
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ze oti ra’it ba-shuk PWI mN^^nm nt 
OBJ 
it me you-saw in-the market ‘It’s me you saw in the market’ 


37.9.3 Topic precedes focus 
In this construction Mt ze introduces a delayed focus, and topic is 
introduced by ...¥ > mi she-... ‘who that...’ etc. (c. nt ze is glossed here ‘it’, 
as in the preceding examples; it could, however, be taken as a copula ‘is’: 


be-mi she-ani ge’e ze be-yéram DIPS nt NN) »NV 93 
TOPIC FOCUS 

of who that I’m proud it of Yoram ‘It’s Yoram that I’m proud of 

ma she-lo mutsdak, ze linzof bo be-galuy, 2992 3 q«25 nt PTSW NOW n» 
TOPIC FOCUS 


what that not right it to-reprimand him openly 
‘What is not right it to reprimand him openly’ 
The topic is akin to a blend of an interrogative and a relative clause. (For similar 
constructions, see 33.4.2.) 


37.10 Focus dislocation 
The only kind of ‘focus dislocation’ - and one that does not create a 
detached phrase - is the ‘anticipated verb’, also employed as a topic device 
(details as in 37.5): 


gam lishkav shaHávti »na»v a»v? D) 
also to-lie-down I’ve-lain-down ‘I’ve also /ain down" 


37.11-14 REORDERING WITH NO MEANING 
Some special word orders have nothing to do with information structure but with 
purely grammatical considerations. Among them are the positioning of interrogative 
words and relative pronouns at the head of the sentence; see chapters 26 and 33 respec- 
tively. Here we deal with phenomena not discussed in other chapters. 


37.11 ‘Direct quotation’ preposing 
Hebrew literary narrative may prepose a direct quotation (in main 
clauses) from the normal object position to the front of the clause. Verb then 
precedes subject (except for pronouns):'? 


medabrim aléynu, kovéa sason ywvv yap ,»5»y DIT 
they're-talking about-us, states Sason 


37.12 Subject restoration 
In any usage, a noun phrase may be 'anticipated' at the front of its 
clause without pause or comma, with the aim of creating a kind of subject for 
the clause where there is none - a common, though not an essential, ploy.”° Nota- 
ble cases are described here: 
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For a subject-less verb, the oblique noun can be ‘copied’ forward, as in exam- 
ples (1)-(5). Alternatively, the whole oblique phrase can often be lifted out and 
preposed (6): 


(1) tirkévet zo yesh la shalosh tHunot n»n VYY n» wv t1 n313^n 
CREATED 
SUBJ 
compound this are to-it three properties 
‘This compound has three properties’ 


(2) gam Hole ze kashe lo linshom cw» Y» nvp nt ASIN o 
CREATED 
SUBJ 
even patient this hard for-him to-breathe 
‘Even this patient finds it hard to breathe’ 


(3) ha-nitba le-din Hova alav lehishava yawns poy nan y15 yaman 
CREATED SUBJ 
the defendant duty on-him to-swear 
‘The defendant is duty-bound to swear’ 


(4) tofa'a taHbirit zo nitan lenasHa kaH.... 072 nno35 ymo YANN nysm 
phenomenon syntactic this it-is-possible to-formulate-it thus:... 
"This syntactic phenomenon can be formulated thus: 


(5) he-pitgam yesh she-hu menusaH milulit MDA non NT v onon 
ve-yesh she... V wn 
the proverb there-are-cases where 
it-is formulated literally and 
there-are-cases where... 
*The proverb can in some cases be formulated literally and 
in some cases...” 


(6) le-tirkóvet zo yesh shalosh tHunot mon YYY v x nan» 
to compound this there-are three properties 
‘This compound has three properties’ 


A related construction is the following: 
(7) kol targum o she-hu ekvivalénti o NNW WW "032m. NAW W ovn 25 
she-hu lo ekvivalénti "021 W2N-N2 


every translation either that it is [= is either] 
equivalent or that it is [= or] non-equivalent 


For questions (r): 
dikduk generativi keytsad yesh lenatslo? n2322 v^ TVI 929071) PITPT 


grammar generative how can-one use-it? 
‘How can one use generative grammar?” 


Rather different is the need sometimes felt to highlight the construct modifier 
(this is not strictly subject restoring): 
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mekor shem ze bi-shnat 1883 => =1883 nwa nt OW VPN 
shem ze mekoro bi-shnat 1883 1883 MWI PN nt ov 


source name this in year 1883 = name-this its-source in year 1883 
*The source of this name is in the year 1883' 


af kri'a zo perusha pshara MW) nvvvo ANP qx 
even call this its-meaning compromise 
*Even this call means a compromise' 


All such constructions, unlike ‘topic dislocation’ (37.5), are ordinarily brought 
just to the front of their own clause (i.e. they are ‘bounded’), not to the front 


of the whole sentence - they serve to promote structural intelligibility, not 
topicalization.?! 


37.13 Subject-verb inversion in subordinate clauses 
Subject-verb inversion is common in formal usage for relative clauses 
and those adverbial clauses that can be likened to them, namely time clauses 
(and not cause or concession clauses):?? 


ha-shétaH she-bo Hanu ha-tsoanim wms WN av novn 
the area that in-it camped the gypsies 
‘the area in which the gypsies camped’ 


ha-shétaH she-azvu ha-tsoanim Down iatyw nown 
s. pl. pl. 
the area that left the gypsies ‘the area the gypsies left’ 
ad she vty 
leaHar she azvu ha-tsoanim,... DIVIWN ty VY ANNI 
kaasher WR 
until CONJ ‘until 
after cons left the gypsies ‘after the gypsies left’ 
when ‘when 


Similarly in comparative clauses: 


wynn "79? pwn 33 ND Od 
vn ^n» 
kmo she- 


s rávu ha-knaanim 
yoter mi-she- 


me’olam lo rávu anashim 
like co: 

more than cons 
like 
more than 


never not quarrelled people quarrelled the Canaanites 


‘Never did people quarrel the Canaanites quarrelled’ 


Conditional clauses allow inversion even casually, to give an effect of continuity, 
i.e. that a main clause is coming: ’if..., then...” (see 37.3): 
im yelHu ha-tsoanim,... ..D3yn 199? ON 
if will-go the gypsies,... ‘If the gypsies go,...’ 
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37.14 Reordering for register's sake: »>m Nw 911) gdola simHati ‘great is 
my pleasure’ 

Multifarious word order requirements are described elsewhere for 
particular structures, e.g. officialese ...239 v3*» N5 lo yilbash sabal... ‘a por- 
ter should not wear...’ with the negative 3rd person command using an initial 
verb. But there are also cases of major reordering for elegance' sake, for exam- 
ple: 

Subject pronoun-verb inversion : 

zoHer ani adáyin et ha-milim ha-éle TINT IN NN "Ty ON ADT 

recall I still om the words the those ‘I still recall those words’ 
Subject-adjective inversion : 

gvirotay ve-rabotay, gdola simHati ha-érev atyn »nnpv n5Yn P MIN OMY 

be-vo'i lehartsot bifneyHem 0255923 My) NIII 


"Ladies and Gentlemen, great (is) my pleasure this evening in coming 
to lecture to you' 


Subject dislocation with inversion : 


ezraHéynu tseirim hem On OPS Y»nótN 
our-citizens young they "Our citizens are young' 


Formal, rather than elegant, is the inversion of the verb n^n haya ‘be’ + adjec- 
tive where a complement clause follows:?3 


kashe haya lo lehavHin ynan? N3 mn nop 
hard was not to-notice ‘It was hard not to notice’ 
dome haya ki... 2D TPN nav 
apparent was that... ‘It appeared that...’ 


FURTHER READING 
Azar 1976; Ben-Horin 1976; Chayen & Dror 1976: ch.4; Friedman 1971; Givon 1976; Ioup 1975; 
Ornan 1979a: ch.7; Ravid 1977; Rosén 1965, 1982; Sadka 1980, 1981; Schwarzwald 1976a. 


38. Noun types 


38.1 Introduction 
This chapter deals with noun types. For gender and number inflec- 

tion, see chapter 39; for construct inflection, see chapter 6. 

Nouns (and adjectives) are built in one of four ways, described in (1)-(4) 
below. 
(1) With distinctive vowel-patterns and/or affixes, which have meaning; the 
noun often has distinctive inflectional characteristics too. These are meaningful 
noun patterns. Examples are as set out in the table: 


Inflectional 
characteristics 


stem unchanged in 

plural and construct: 
saparim mrp 
saparey 790 













Meaning of pattern 





sapar 90 
‘hairdresser’ 


Mostly ‘someone in a 
certain job; technical device’ 









shatkan pnw 
‘silent type’ 


Stem unchanged in 

plural and construct: 
shatkanim o»pnu 
shatkaney »pnu 


Mostly ‘personality-type’ 










jóbnik pay) 
*shirker* 


Stem unchanged in 
plural and construct: 
jóbnikim wmm 


‘Someone who belongs to.../ 
engaged in...” 





(2) With other common vowel-patterns and/or affixes, which have no meaning. 
These are purely grammatical noun patterns. An example is: 


| Pattern | Characteristics 
Stem in plural and construct: --i- 
sdinim D»T1T0 


(3) Without a particularly common pattern: ^52 kfar ‘village’, 112?1 vilon ‘cur- 
tain’, )n21v shulHan ‘table’. 

(4) By compounding two words (sometimes changing their shape): y1391N ofnóa 
*motor-bike' (= 0°9991N ofnáyim ‘bicycle’ + y» nda ‘movement’) 











Meaning of pattern 


sadin pv 
‘sheet’ 


None 
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Affixes can be prefixes or suffixes. The traditional term for a noun’s or 
adjective's vowel pattern (plus any additional affixes) is 5pwn mishkal. A 
verb's pattern is termed a )??»323 binyan. 


38.1.1 Roots and words 
To make words, vowel patterns are mounted on a ‘skeleton’ of conso- 
nants, the root, as demonstrated in the table below. 











Vowel+affix 

Root pattern Word 

BU 

z.m.r 
-a-a- — zamar ‘singer’ ^nt 
-é-e- — zémer ‘singing’ ^nt 
-i-a — zmira ‘song’ na 
ti--ó-et —  tizmóret ‘orchestra’ nom 

V.D. 

sh.m.sh 
-a-a- — shamash *beadle' vnv 
-é-e- —  shémesh ‘sun’ vov 
-i--iya — shimshiya ‘parasol’ muny 
—i-ut — shmishut ‘usefulness’ mwnv 








Certain roots have a sharply defined meaning; usually, however, root meanings 
are shadowy or non-existent (e.g. one can hardly explain vv shémesh ‘sun’ 
and wn>w shimesh ‘to function’ synchronically as the sun being a heavenly 
‘functionary’!). Rather, the root exists to give grammatical form to the word. 

The meaningful building blocks in word formation are words, not roots - 
though fairly unpredictably even then: 











Word Derived word with own vowel pattern 

sukar ‘sugar’ 3200 —  sakéret ‘diabetes’ nv 
batsal ‘onion’ 253 —  betsaltsal "little onion' 99982 
siper ‘to cut’ ^»v — sapar ‘hairdresser’ ^90 
saval ‘to bear’ 510 — sabal ‘porter’ 210 








In addition, many suffixes are simply added to a whole word without impos- 
ing a characteristic vowel pattern: 


sapar ‘hairdresser’ 190 — saparut ‘hairdressing’ mv 


yevu ‘imports’ NYD — yevuan ‘importer’ yn? 
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38.1.2 Formulations 
We symbolize roots thus: ^.0.t z.m.r. We symbolize vowel+affix pat- 
terns by using a ‘model root’: 1.3.5 k.b.d.; thus -a-a- is called the 1:15 kabad 
pattern (traditionally, the unsatisfactory 9.0.p or 9.y.9 were used). More techni- 
cally, it is also called the CaCaC pattern (C = any consonant, boldface C = a 
stop consonant). 


38.1.3 When pattern affects root and vice-versa 
The choice of pattern determines the pronunciation of three root let- 
ters 55,3. Whereas they are usually b,k,p (‘hard’, i.e. ‘stops’) when initial, and 
v, H.f (‘soft’, i.e. ‘spirants’) when word-final, their pronunciation inside the word 
depends on the word pattern. For example, the root 0.2.9 gives nv129n 
maHbesa ‘laundry’ in the pattern maCCeCa but n9o»22» kvisa ‘laundering’ in 
the pattern CCiCa: H ~ k and b ~ v. 

A few root consonants 'interfere' regularly with the vowels of the patterns. 
For example, n and y usually have to have -a- as the preceding vowel, in final 
or stressed syllables. Thus from the CoCeC pattern we have np3^ rokéaH, from 
CéCeC we have 2n» náHal. We shall not regularly list these interferences, but 
some examples will often be slipped in. 
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38.2.1 Patterns (1)-(4) Involving internal vowels but no affixes 
Patterns (1,2) 
These patterns are an abundant source of nouns, and ongoingly productive. 
Indeed, pattern (2) is available almost automatically. 


Pattern (1)! 
(a) 1430 koved CoCeC 
(b) 1320  meHabed meCaCeC 
(c) 732nb mitkabed mitCaCeC 
(d) p2  maHbid maCCiC 


Meaning: (1) usually ‘human agent’ (especially ‘in a profession’) 
(2) occasionally ‘device’. 

Derivation: Mostly borrowed from active present tense verbs, though many 
present tense verbs do not yield such nouns. 

Examples: (1) 911 rofe ‘doctor’, 73M meHaneH ‘educator’; 
(2 xsin motsets ‘pacifier’, 36 nn meHashev ‘computer’. 


Pattern (2) 
Meaning: Mostly ‘action’ or ‘result (concrete or abstract) of action’. 
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(a) n1?2» kvida CCiCa 

Derivation: Mostly from pa’al-type verbs. 

Example: nna bHina ‘examination, exam’ (1n3 baHan ‘examine’). 

(b) n113»^n hikavdut hiCaCCut 

Derivation: Mostly from nif'al-type verbs of the non-passive kind (e.g. ^1y» 
needar ‘be absent’). 

Example: — nY^3 1n hidabrut ‘dialogue’ (1121) nidbar ‘hold dialogue’). 

(c) 112?» kibud CiCuC 

Derivation: Mostly from pi'el-type verbs. 

Example: 39150 tipul ‘treatment’ (9950 tipel ‘treat’). 

(d) n11325nn hitkabdut hitCaCCut 

Derivation: Mostly from hitpa’el-type verbs. 

Example: — nY»àamnn hitbagrut ‘maturation’ (1.27 Aitbager ‘to mature’). 

(e) n1237 haHbada haCCaCa 

Derivation: Mostly from hifil-type verbs. 

Example: | n5^3n hagrala ‘raffle’ (5»^3n higril ‘to raffle’). 


Some minor patterns: For(a) 11129 kvuda CCuCa, e.g. 1911 kvura *bur- 
ial’. For (c) 12> kabada CaCaCa, e.g. n53p kabala 
‘receipt’. 


Some exceptions: TYp?^ rikud ‘dancing, a dance’ (152^ rakad ‘dance’); 
nN^n her’a ‘to show’ has no noun. 


Patterns (3,4) 

These involve internal vowels but no affixes. They are abundantly used and pro- 
ductively coined - but only from verbs (noun-based derivation today mostly 
involves affixes; see patterns (5-27)) Note that (3,4) are graphically indistin- 
guishable (with no vowel pointing) - most common patterns today are distin- 
guishable, thanks to affixes. 


Pattern (3). 132 kéved or 1312 kóved (CéCeC or CóCeC). Two-syllable nouns, 
with penultimate stress and the plural pattern 0»132» kvadim.2 
(a) 135 kéved (CéCeC). Suffixed singular is mostly kivd- (CiCC-), sometimes 
kavd- (CaCC-). 
Meaning: (a) Unpredictable, but today (b) occasional verb-based coinages 
denoting ‘action/result of action’. 
Examples: (a) 10 ségen ‘lieutenant’, v3» kéves ‘sheep’. 
(b) ^Tv shéder ‘broadcast’ (^^v shider ‘to broadcast’), 03> 
kénes ‘conference’ (0)»> kines ‘convene’). 
(b) 11215 kóved (CóCeC). Suffixed s. kovd- (CoCC-). 
Meaning and derivation: Unpredictable. 
Examples: | 2133 gódel ‘size’, v 5n Hófesh ‘freedom’. 
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Pattern (4). 132 kabad (CaCaC) ~ plural 0°12 kabadim (CaCaCim) (some- 
times CaCCaC). 
Meaning: Mostly, and productively, (a) ‘someone in a certain job’ or (b) 
‘technical device’. 
Derivation: Mostly verb-based; sometimes acronym, e.g. 17” magad 'com- 
pany commander’ (abbreviation of 1113 125» mefaked gdud). 
Examples: (a) anə katav ‘reporter’ (12> katav ‘write’), YN 23 kabay, kaba'i 
‘firefighter’ (n3?» kiba ‘extinguish’); 
(b) nv) vasat ‘regulator’ (n>) viset ‘regulate’). 


38.2.2 Patterns (5)-(11) Prefix plus vowel pattern 
These involve prefix + vowel pattern (+ suffix); they are abundant 
and ongoingly productive. 


Pattern (5). 1*35n taHbid (taCCic ). 

Meaning: Mostly ‘result of action’ - increasingly, ‘of completed (‘perfective’) 
action’. 

Derivation: Often nowadays from hifil-type verbs (rather as patterns (1,2) are 
geared to particular verb types). 

Examples: wpn taklit ‘disc’ (0»9pn hiklit ‘to record), Pavon tasbiH 
‘complex’ (72° sibeH ‘complicate’). 

Variant : (From n"5 (-a) verbs): n??3n taglit ‘discovery’ (12>, gila 'dis- 
cover’). 


Patterns (6,7) 

These feminine patterns, with their feminine suffix, generally denote something 
more complex (as does feminine 7712 maHbeda (pattern 11) vis-à-vis mascu- 
line 1320 maHbed (pattern 10)). 


Pattern (6). n1132n tiHbódet (tiCCéCet); suffixed singular stem: -771237 

tiHbodt-. 

Meaning: Mostly ‘result of action’ - increasingly ‘something complex’. 

Derivation: Verb-based. 

Examples: np 0n tisróket ‘hair-do’ (pv sirek ‘to comb’), n21D0Nn 
tismónet ‘syndrome’ (10?9 simen ‘signify’). 


Pattern (7). 122% miHbad (miCCaC ) ~ suffixed plural stem as in (05)?729 

miHbedey (Hem). 

Meaning: various - productively (a) ‘action or its result’, (b) ‘location’. 

Derivation: Productively verb-based. 

Examples: (a) ys mits'ad ‘parade’ (Tys tsa'ad ‘to march’), ^1Tv5 
mishdar ‘broadcast’ (17° shider ‘to broadcast’). Much 
semantic variation arises, e.g. 1n32 mivHan ‘test’ (academic 
or otherwise) vs. n3»na3 bHina ‘exam’ or ‘act of examining 
anything’. 

(b) Tawn misrad ‘office’, 49 maagan ‘anchorage’. 
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Pattern (8). n1325 miHbada (miCCaCa) ~ sometimes a separate stem in the 
construct: n1323) miHbédet / -n135n0 miHbadt-. 
Meaning: Various - productively (a) ‘location’, (b) ‘organization’. 
Derivation: Mostly verb-based. 
Examples: (a) 12°72 midraHa ‘pavement’ (777 daraH ‘to step’). 
(b n1p955 mifkada ‘Headquarters’ (17°95 piked ‘to com- 
mand’). 


Pattern (9). 123 maHbed (maCCeC ) (often interchanges, especially colloqui- 
ally, with (Ib) 7355 meHabed (meCaCeC )) 

Meaning: Mostly ‘device that ...s’. 

Derivation: Verb-based. 

Example: nnsn maftéaH ‘key’ (nn5 pataH ‘to open’). 


Pattern (10). 9729” maHbeda (maCCeCa). 

Meaning: Mostly (a) ‘machine’, (b) (non-puristic) ‘location’. 

Derivation: Mostly verb-based. 

Examples: (a) 747% madgera ‘incubator’ (127 dagar ‘to hatch’) 
(b nasnn» maHtseva ‘quarry’ (asn Hatsav ‘to quarry’). 


Pattern (11). 1397 heHbed (heCCeC ). 

Meaning: ‘Result of action’. 

Derivation: Mostly from hifil-type verb. 

Examples: ann heHzer ‘refund’ (tnn heHzir ‘give back’) (contrast 
natnn haHzara ‘act of returning’). 


38.2.3 Patterns (12)-(15) Vowel pattern plus suffix 
These involve vowel pattern + suffix; they are numerous and produc- 
tive. 


Pattern (12). n1232 kabédet (CaCéCet) ~ plural n1132 kabadot ~ suffixed 

singular stem -n7323 kabadt-. 

Meaning: Mostly (a) ‘illness’ or (b) ‘group, system’. 

Derivation: Verb- /adjective- /noun-based. 

Examples: (a) p27 daléket ‘inflammation’ (p97 dalak ‘to burn’), nans 
tsahévet ‘jaundice’ (117 ¥ tsahov ‘yellow’), n> 0 sakéret *dia- 
betes’ (1310 sukar ‘sugar’); 

(b) nv» ':ayéset ‘squadron’ (vv tas ‘fly’), nT) nayédet 
‘patrol’ (1>?) nayad ‘mobile’), n>») nayéret ‘paperwork’ 
(>>) niyar ‘paper’). 


Pattern (13). n1125 kvddet (CC6Cet); the (suffixed singular) stem is -n712> 
kvodt-. 
Meaning: Mostly ‘unwanted mass of something’. 
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Derivation: Mostly from pa al-type verbs. 
Examples: n91v9 psólet ‘garbage’ (905 pasal ‘reject’). 


Pattern (14). 1132 kavdan (CaCCan) (- -an can also be suffixed without affect- 
ing the vowel pattern; see pattern (16)). Sometimes CaCCCan. 
Meaning: Mostly (a) ‘personality-type’, productively with negative overtones 
(in literature, very productive); 
(b) ‘someone engaged in a (voluntary) activity’; 
(c) ‘device’; 
(d) ‘someone in a profession’. 
Derivation: Often verb-based, sometimes noun/adjective-based. 
Examples: (a) ^p? yakran ‘overcharger’ (^p^ yakar ‘expensive’), T) 
gandran ‘dandy’ (ATANN hitgander ‘to dress up’); 
(b) j»nv saHyan ‘swimmer’ (nnw saHa ‘to swim’), 199p 
kalfan *card-player' (455 klaf ‘card’); 
(c) 122199 lavyan ‘satellite’ (niy liva ‘accompany’), wya 
raashan ‘rattle’ (wy rdash ‘noise’); 
(d) |n3x tsanHan ‘paratroop’ (notably when pattern (4) is 
already *occupied"). 
Variant : The -n -t- of the hitpa’el prefix can be recast as a root consonant: 
1o»nv shtaltan ‘domineering person’ (05mnvn hishtalet *domi- 
nate’). 


Pattern (15). Reduplicative suffixes: 12723 kvadvad (CCaCCaC ), etc. The last 

syllable in the source noun is reduplicated, while itself (untypically) changing 

its vowel to -a-, e.g. »?tn Hazir — tatn Hazarzir (pattern (3) above changes 

e-e to a-a before reduplicating, e.g. ^33 géver — 3333) gvarvar). 

Meaning: | Diminutive (sometimes sarcastically). 

Derivation: Based on masculine nouns; there are 10-15 common examples, 
fairly productive. 

Examples: p3pt* zkankan ‘little beard’ (\pt zakan ‘beard’), 21n5nn 
Hataltul ‘kitten’ (23nn Hatul ‘cat’). 


38.2.4 Patterns (16)-(29) Suffix, but no special vowel pattern 

Here a suffix is added without affecting the word’s shape - except for 
some standard adjustments. They are numerous, and very productively coined 
or borrowed. 
Patterns (16)-(22) Stressed suffixes 
Adjustments to the base word: 
(a) Base adjectives mostly use their all-purpose suffixed form, i.e. their plural 
base: thus n3 + w?n) gamish + ut — NW?) gmishut (pl: Dw?) gmishim), 
mwn Hadishut (pl: o»v»1n Hadishim). 
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(b) Base nouns mostly use their suffixed singular base: |! + 217 dov + on — 
a1 dubon (1217 dubo), | + ytà géza + an — yt) giz'an (ytd giz'o), 
n + 322 kélev + a — 1199 kalba (1352 kalbo). 


But (c) they sometimes drop their feminine genitive ending n- -at: regularly 
when the suffix is ]- -an (| + Mwyn taasiya + an — \Ywyn taasiyan), »N- 
-à'i (^N + nop kupa + a'i — »w9p kupa'i), n21- -ónet (N3) + NDV tipa + 
ónet — n219?v tipónet), D- -it (1? + NSN mapa + it — m9) mapit-), n*- 
-ia (1^ + n»5»n Hanuka + ia — 1»3»3n Hanukia), and often for )1- -on 
()) + nyv sha'a + on — yyv sha'on vs.  « NOW safa + on — NIV 
sfaton). 


Also, (d) they shorten the suffix >N- -ay/a'i to N- -a when adding n-, 7»- -it, 
-ut (M) + ?»N22 banay + ut — NIN) bana'ut, 15 + ^»No1p kupa'i + it — 
n^N21p kupa'it). 


Pattern (16). }- -an. 

Meaning: Mostly, and very productively, ‘someone with (a) some job/role; 
(b) ‘belief; (c) ‘personality’; or (d) ‘an object related to the base 
noun’, often scientific. 

Derivation: Mostly noun-based; type (c) in particular is often based on 
pa'al/hifil present tense verbs. Final base -a- of noun usually 
drops. 

Examples: (a) 2292 kalklan ‘economist’ (n9393 kalkala ‘economics’), 
P^? yarkan ‘greengrocer’ (p^? yérek ‘vegetables’), N12? 
yevu'an ‘importer’ (N12? yevu ‘imports’); 

(b) 21325 meluHan ‘monarchist’ (9319 meluHa ‘monarchy’); 

(c) )95x'n Hutspan ‘impudent person’ (nasin Hutspa ‘impu- 
dence’); 

(d) T^v sidan ‘calcium’ (1^9 sid ‘lime’), 1o? yoman ‘diary’ 
(01? yom ‘day’), 119 potHan ‘can-opener’ (nn19 potéaH 
‘opens’). 


Pattern (17). »N- -ay/-a'i. Tends to be two syllables -a’i (especially on a base 

noun already ending in n- -a, e.g. »% 91 kupa’i); purists require one syllable 

EN- ay in *?N232 kabay and other nouns from n"* -a verbs is not a suffix - see 

pattern (4)). 

Meaning: ‘Someone in a job’. 

Derivation: Mostly from nouns, often those ending in a vowel (7- -e and femi- 
nine n- -a) or in )- -n, thus generally complementing the suffix - 
an. 

Examples: Nn? yama’i ‘sailor’ (0> yam ‘sea’), Nna bama'i ‘director’ (nna 
bama ‘stage’). 
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Pattern (18). n?- iya. 

Meaning: Mostly (a) ‘object for...’ (notably: clothing, device, place), (b) 
‘object generally related to...’ (notably: ensemble, flora, (stress: íya) 
place-name). 

Derivation: Mostly from nouns or numerals. 

Examples: (a) mənə ktefiya ‘cape’ (9n> katef 'shoulder), 5n?23n 
Hanukiya ‘Hanuka lamp’ (n»n Hanuka), mpo 
steykiya ‘steak-house’ (p? VV steyk ‘steak’); 

(b mnays tsimHiya ‘vegetation’ (nns tsémaH ‘plant’), 
mwyn Hamishiya ‘quintet’ (wnn Hamesh '5), r»1pv 
shkediya ‘almond-tree’ (tpw shaked ‘almond’), 79337 
dganiya ‘cornflower’ (1311 dagan ‘grain’), 1°71) 'Naharía' 
(an3 nahar ‘river’). 


Pattern (19). }1- -on. 

Meaning: Mostly (a) ‘device for, place for, publication for...’, (b) ‘publication 
at...’, (c) ‘something consisting of...', occasionally (d) *diminutive/ 
condescending (often pejorative)’. 

Derivation: Mostly based on nouns (masculine for (d)). 

Examples: (a) nov sfaton ‘lipstick’ (nsw safa ‘lip’), })01y9 paoton 

‘creche’ (01y9 pa’ot ‘infant’), 172M meHiron ‘price-list’ 
(vnn meHir ‘price’); 

(b) yny iton ‘newspaper’ (ny et ‘time’), NIV shnaton ‘year- 
book’ (n3v shana ‘year’); 

(c) Yovatx azbeston ‘asbestos hut’ (VVN azbest ‘asbes- 
tos’); 

(d) vav sirton ‘short film’ (070 séret ‘film’), 117°? pkidon 
‘petty official’ (19779 pakid ‘official’). 


Pattern (20). n- -a (Details are given in chapter 39 ‘Gender and number in the 

noun’.) 

Meaning: ‘Female of...’ 

Derivation: Near-automatically from nouns denoting humans, and from many 
animal nouns. But certain noun patterns require the suffix n- t 
instead (see ch. 39). 

Examples: nana baHura ‘girl’ (1)n1 baHur ‘boy’), 1909 pasélet 'sculp- 
tress’ (209 pasal ‘sculptor’). 


Pattern (21). 00?- -ist. 

Meaning: (a) ‘Adherent to an ideology’; (b) casually and semi-productively, 
‘someone belonging to/engaged in...’. 

Derivation: (a) Foreignisms; (b) based on nouns ending (usually) in vowels or 
-n (the counterpart for nouns ending in other consonants is p?) 
-nik (pattern (25)). 
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Examples: (a) 00°99 )N anarHist ‘anarchist’, 0 0>w9 fashist ‘fascist’; 
(b wv»»nv shminist ‘8th grader’ (^»»5wv shmini ‘8th’), 
007)122 balaganist ‘mess-maker’ (13523 balagan ‘mess’). 


Pattern (22). ot- izm. 

Meaning: ‘Ideology’. 

Derivation: Foreignisms. 

Examples: ot^5^53N anarHizm ‘anarchism’, ot^vo fashizm ’fascism’. 


Patterns (23-25) Stressed-unstressed suffixes 

These suffixes are stressed, unless the word-base itself bears pre-final stress 
(which is, by its very nature, usually fixed). Examples are: 1177)w shagrirut 
(1) + ?»^3v shagrir + ut) vs. 0199919 liberáliut (n + 293299 liberáli + ut). 


Pattern (23). NI- -ut. 

Meaning: Mostly (a) ‘abstract quality’; sometimes (b) ‘someone’s office’, or 
(c) ‘political institution’. 

Derivation: Based on most adjectives (not 011N adom CaCoC type) and on 
masculine human nouns, even suffixed nouns, e.g. NI + 2+ natn 
mizraH + an + ut — nynt mizreHanut. 

Examples: (a) mnwo?y3 neimut ‘pleasantness’ (Dy) na’im ‘pleasant’), 
NWVHINND metsiutiut ‘realism’ (»nYN?^xD metsiuti ‘realis- 
tic’), NIN AWN ezraHut ‘citizenship’ (natN ezraH ‘citizen’); 

(b) nyat gizbarut ‘treasurer’s office’ (11t) gizbar ‘treas- 
urer’); 
(c) ni 0p keysarut ‘empire’ (10»p keysar ‘Emperor’). 


Pattern (24). ?- -i. (For details see adjectives in »- -i in 41.3.4, pattern 11.) 

Meaning: ‘Someone (usually male) hailing from a certain place’ 

Derivation: Based on names of most countries and towns. 

Examples: 1390 sfaradi ‘Spaniard’ (1790 sfarad ‘Spain’), ^»Np^*nN 
amerikái ‘American’ (np»*5nN amérika ‘America’). 


Pattern (25). n»- it. 

Meaning: (a) ‘Female of humans’, e.g. maio ~ »710 súri ~ sürit ‘Syrian 
~ Syrian woman’. It is semi-automatic (details in 39.5.4). Other- 
wise, mostly and quite productively, (b) ‘diminutive/endearingly’, 
(c) 'quasi-diminutive', i.e. smaller but different, (d) ‘device for...’, 
notably clothes or vehicles, (e) ‘object related to...', notably fauna, 
vehicles, commercial products. 

Derivation: (a) Based on masculine human nouns; (b) mostly based on femi- 
nine nouns; (c-e) noun-based. 

Examples: (a) See chapter 39; 

(b) mn^2?v zipit ‘droplet’ (n3?v tipa ‘drop’); 
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(c) masonn maHsanit ‘gun magazine’ (onn maHsan ‘store- 
room’); 

(d) m»210^p karsulit ‘garter’ (9107p karsol ‘ankle’), »»»»vo 
tiyulit ‘makeshift coach’ (91> tiyul ‘trip’); 

(e) 1°77) vardit ‘rose-finch’ (13) véred ‘rose’), n^55»n meHalit 
‘tanker’ (339 meHal ‘tank’), n^t9 pazit (brand of cookie, 
cf. t5 paz 'gold"). 


Patterns (26)-(30) Unstressed suffixes 
These cause no adjustment in the shape of the base-word. 


Pattern (26). p?»- -nik. 


Meaning: 


Derivation: 


Examples: 


‘Someone belonging to/engaged in...’ (mostly in Jewish/Israeli life, 
notably kibbutz, army, politics, school). It is used in casual speech 
and is quite productive. 

Based on nouns ending in a consonant (not -n); complements pat- 
tern (21). 

P2812? kibütsnik ‘kibbutz-inhabitant’, p»333 jóbnik ‘shirker’ 
(112 job ‘job’). 


Pattern (27). »- -i. 


Meaning: 
Derivation: 


Examples: 


‘Term of endearment/familiarity’. 

Based on nouns, notably (and highly productively) on first names 
- sometimes with shortening of the name. 

»2nn Hatüli ‘pussycat’ (91nN Hatul ‘cat’), »1199M Hamidi ‘dar- 
ling’ (Tynn Hamud ‘darling’), »noN ésti (ANON éster ‘Esther’). 


Pattern (28). n5- -le. 


Meaning: 
Derivation: 


Examples: 


"Term of endearment'. 

From first names and intimate nouns, ending in a vowel. It is very 
productive. 

n?'npa^rívkale (np3^ rívka), n?'N3N ábale ‘Daddy’ (NaN dba 
*father"). 


Pattern (29). 99W- -tor. 


Meaning: 
Derivation: 
Examples: 


Mostly ‘device’. 

Foreignism. 

11092) vibrator ‘vibrator’, ^100*1992^v transformátor ‘trans- 
former’. 


Pattern (30). n>s8t?- -izátsya. 


Meaning: 
Derivation: 
Examples: 


‘Imparting of someone's or something’s influence’. 

From proper names; it is very productive. 

n?yt?)933 beginizátsya ‘beginization’ (1*33 Begin: Israeli Pre- 
mier). 
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38.3 Purely grammatical noun patterns (some are also adjective patterns) 
These non-meaningful patterns are common enough to be classed as 
*distinctive' - although the borderline between them and *non-distinctive' pat- 
terns is fairly arbitrary. Though many are abundantly employed, they are gener- 
ally no longer productively coined, as Hebrew tends to favour ‘meaningful’ pat- 
terns. 

The main reason for distinguishing these patterns is that each has its own 
inflectional habits - there is little relationship to underlying 'roots', for they 
have scant semantic identity. A great many other patterns, involving handfuls 
of nouns and in unpredictable ways (sometimes even overlapping with the pat- 
terns here), will be disregarded. Note too that ‘constructs’ (e.g. 3^?3n PN 
tanurey, tanuro ‘ovens-of, his-oven’) are mostly restricted to elevated or techni- 
cal style - and to idiomatic compounds, where they sometimes lose their special 
form colloquially, e.g. n1^9 pan marak perot ‘fruit soup’, rather than merak 
perot. 

Patterns will be called after a representative noun (some of these patterns are 
adjectival too). Inflections are specified only where they involve actual phonetic 
adjustments (rather than vowel-point adjustments on paper). Any inflections 
are given in the order singular construct, singular suffixed, plural free (‘abso- 
lute") and plural construct, but note that one or more of these may not be speci- 
fied below. Plural is often n1- -ot rather than o»?- -im. 


Patterns (1-4). With fixed vowels. 


(1)  CaCuC 197 tapuz. 
Examples: ^Y12 kadur, aN tanur, 110y amud, MIN tapuaH. 


(2) CaCiC Yv sakin. 
Examples: 095 patish, 1999 lapid, 9°78 tsadik, o»5v shalit. 


(3) CiCoC ^12?) gibor. 
Examples: ^» tsinor, YN? rimon, 119?p kipod, ^3 kiyor. 


(4) CoC 5319 kol (contrast with pattern (13)). 
Examples: 91) nof, ^^1 dor, 9\n Hol, 4*y of. 


Patterns (5-8). -a- drops. 
(5 CaCaC 297237 ~ O°737 — 1533 — ...937 ~ ^23 davar ~ dvar... ~ 
dvaro ~ dvarim ~ divrey... 


Examples: swn mashal, 2^» marak, |t zakan, N38 tsava. 


(6 CCaCa ..m317) ~ MIT ~ InIT) ~ ..na37) ~ n2317) nedava ~ 
nidvat... ~ nidvato ~ nedavot ~ nidvot... 
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Examples: 7199p klala, 1889 ptsatsa, np1N tsdaka, nav neshama. 


(7) CaCiC ..^»19 ~ WPT — IYTO ~ ... 19 ~ y 19 sadin ~ sdin... 
~ sdino ~ sdinim ~ sdiney... 
Examples: ^^25v saHir, y»23 gavia, o»n^ rahit, 1°81 batsir. 


(8 CiCaCon MDNI — 1132t — ...j135t — 11998 zikaron ~ ziHron... 
~ ziHrono ~ ziHronot. 
Examples: |vg3 nikayon,  nvoa3 bitaHon, vov shitafon, Yw 
kishalon. 


Patterns (9-10). -a- in plural. 


(9) CiCCa ...m3»5v ~ ma»v ~ ...na»v ~ NADY shiHva ~ shiHvat...— 
shHavot ~ shiHvot... 
Examples: 1190 sifra, NW kivsa, nn5v shifHa, n»nv simla. 


(10) miCCeCet ...»1^ ovn ~ n?nvn ~ INANVHN ~.. nann ~NrANVN 
mishméret ~ mishméret... ~ mishmarto ~ mishmarot ~ mishmerot... 
Examples: nayon misgéret, nn»? vn mishláHat, nnann maHbéret. 


Pattern (11). -e- drops. 

(11) CiCoCet nioYi^p ~ INnNIVPP ~ novrp kidómet ~ kidomto ~ 
kidomot. 

Examples: 11190 sipóret, 191)? tinófet, NA giyóret. 


Patterns (12-14). Vowel ‘raised’/consonant ‘hardened’ (’despirantized’). 
(12) CeC/CaC nan ~ »^n ~ 1n HeH ~ Hiko ~ Hikim, 10°90 ~ vn 
~ 0°D°D mas ~ miso ~ misim. 


Examples: X3 nets, ny et, 9) tel, n5 pat, n3 gat. 


(13) CoC 07317 ~ 1217 ~ 313 dov ~ dubo ~ dubim. 
Examples: qn Hok, 91y ol, Yn tof, 117 rov, Tyn Hod. 


(14) CaC 0°97 ~ 151 ~ 91 daf ~ dapo ~ dapim. 
Examples: ) gan, 90 sal, 9N af, 1) gav. 


Patterns (15-17). Suffixes with fixed stress, generally no »- -ey construct suffix 
- foreignisms, productively borrowed. 


(15) 0)--ent: DVITIVD ~ o31T100 student ~ studéntim. 
Examples: VINNAN argument, 0305^9 parlament, 9399 patent. 
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(16) v- -at: D> ONPINT ~ vipini demokrat ~ demokrátim. 
Examples: 09719 format, 07°97)? kandidat, VN933)P konglomerat. 


(17) 7>S- -tsya (unstressed): NPYVINN ~ r»s»3nN ambitsya ~ ambitsyot. 
Examples: 7°83)? reáktsya, 19¥99)?N inflátsya, n'SYaN emótsya. 


38.4 Compound nouns, e.g. y335*5 kolnóa ‘cinema’ 
Compounds are fairly numerous and are semi-productively coined. 
They are loosely based on two existing words, joined (and sometimes adapted) 
to form one word, grammatically and graphically.? 


38.4.1 Shape 
Most compounds are nouns built either of a construct phrase - often 
with some shortening - or of verb + noun, the verb radically adjusted so that its 
vowels fit a typical ‘compound pattern’. Such construct phrases generally 
express the same range of semantic relationships as construct phrases in general 
(ch.6); verb + noun compounds express ‘verb + object’. Examples are given in 
the table on page 441. 

Exceptions to these constructions are: p 1^?n Haydak ‘microbe’ (noun + adjec- 
tive: pT + ^n Hay + dak ‘life + thin), n°295N alefbet ‘alphabet’ (coordinated 
nouns) Vwan Hamshir ‘limerick’ (numeral + noun: ww + wnn Hamesh + 
shir ‘5 + poem’). 

Trade names are often compounds, e.g. 91y1)N tnu’of (yY + NINN tnuva 
+ of ‘Tnuva + fowl’), t9N»^ ritspaz (t9 + NOS ritspa + paz ‘floor + Paz’), 
017912 bankomat (0N101N + P31 ‘bank + automat’). Except in such trade 
names, compound nouns (unlike suffixed nouns) favour ‘native’ words. A minor 
exception are compounds involving a handful of meaningful prefixes that are 
not independent words: -17 du- 'bi-, -Y01^9 próto-, etc. Many such prefixes 
are not strictly ‘native’. 

Compounds are kept brief - no more than two base-words, no more than five 
consonants, plus drastic shortenings, giving the appearance of a ‘native’ root. 
They also undergo the same derivational processes as native roots: n90*0Vv 
shmartéfet ‘(female) babysitter’, 11917 merumzar ‘with traffic lights’. 


38.4.2 Overall grammar 
The plural is stressed (unlike foreignisms) and regular, e.g. 
n»51p2nva^ reshamkolim (contrast n19179 ~ 91p kol ~ kolot ). 
Like any noun, compounds serve as a basis for other words: }- + Y1)91N 
ofnóa + an — \Y1)9)N ofnoan ‘cyclist’. 


38.5 Acronyms, e.g. 0"3^ rabat ‘corporal’ 
Acronyms (abbreviations read as words) are fairly numerous and pro- 
ductive, especially in army usage. Most are two-syllabled, with (a) the (canoni- 
cal) a-a vowel pattern and regular final stress or (b) occasionally, the chief 


Examples of compound nouns 











Construct phrase 


kadurmayim ‘waterpolo’ DYTI 
(kadur + mayim ‘ball + water’ 0° + %73) 


ramkol ‘loudspeaker’ 2520^ 
(ram + kol ‘loud (aps) (of) sound (NY 9*1» + o^ 


kadurégel ‘football’ 5:75 
(kadur + régel ‘ball + foot’ 927 + 71>) 


maHazémer ‘musical’ tno 
(maHaze + zémer ‘play + music’ Wat + MMN) 


migdalor ‘lighthouse’ 11979 
(migdal + 'or ‘tower + light" *N + 2732) 


karnaf ‘rhinoceros’ arp 
(keren + ‘af ‘horn + nose’ 9N + 1») 


rakével'*eablecar' 9297 
(rakévet + kével ‘train + cable’ 533 + n229) 


midraHov ‘pedestrian precinct’ IMIT 
(midraHa + reHov ‘pavement + street’ 33^ + ND77N) 


SIDE BY SIDE 


CONFLATED CONSONANTS 


DROPPED CONSONANTS 


DROPPED SYLLABLES 


Verb + noun? 


madHom ‘thermometer’ omn 
(madad + Hom ‘measure + heat’ om + Tm) 


daHpor ‘bulldozer’ nent 
(daHaf (v) + Hafar (v) ‘push + dig’ *9n + 4n7) 


zarkor ‘spotlight’ pw 
(zarak + ’or ‘throw + light WN + pat) 


_tamzor ‘traffic light 7107 
(ramaz + ‘or ‘wink + light’ VW + n) 





madHan ‘parking meter’ nm 
(madad + Hanaya ‘measure + parking’ nn + Tm) 
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'segolate' pattern é-e (or d-a ), or (c) an o or u vowel when the letter vav is being 
represented. A double apostrophe precedes the final letter. 

Examples are (a) 7”)n tanaH ‘Bible’ (Q»313n2-0?N»232-n^n tora-nevi im- 
ktuvim ‘Torah-prophets-writings’), "3^ rabat ‘corporal’ (^N^10-3^ rav- 
turay ); (b) 2"ns tsáhal ‘Israel Defence Forces’ (95N*^wv?5 n»n NAY tsva 
hagana  leyisra'el), "wN  éshel ‘board and lodging expenses’ 
(n2»5-m^nv-n»?2N aHila-shtiya-lina ); (c) ?"*n Hul ‘outside of Israel’ (Xn 
N^ N2 Huts la-árets ), 2"1 mol ‘publisher’ (^1N5 N^x12 motsi la-or ). 

Many abbreviations, however, are read only as full words, e.g. 3"n^NM = 
mIn nN^N artsot ha-brit ‘USA’, 5"nv = 55n Tv saH hakol ‘total’. 


38.6 Which syllable is stressed? 
Most nouns take stress on their final syllable - and this shifts onto 
any added suffix: 


tapil + im t? + 5*0 —- tapilim ‘parasites’ 03V 


However, a large class of nouns, of the 135 CéCeC, 1315 CéCeC type (and 
their variants of the 9y) náal, n^9 péraH, 971) nóhal types) and nouns ending 
in n- -et (e.g. the n31n2 któvet, nh nvn mishméret, N D0 sakéret types, i.e. 
segolates) take stress on the pre-final syllable,’ though stress does shift onto any 
added suffix, e.g. 1n31n2 ktovtd. 

Notwithstanding, many nouns of 1315 CoCeC and 12> CaCaC vowel pat- 
terns are final-stressed, i.e. patterns (la), (4) - anw shomer, 0» tayas, etc. 

Foreignisms mostly have fixed stress, which does not shift to an added suffix. 
Where it falls depends on the particular suffix, but usually roughly as set out in 
(1)-(3) below. 

(1) Foreignisms ending in a double consonant have final stress, e.g. -ent: 
031100 student, -izm: Qt vpn marksizm; -ekt: 099 proyekt. 

(2) Others have final or, preponderantly, non-final stress, e.g. -op: 91p 09” 
teleskop, -us: 011999 primus; -tor : 1107997 refléktor, -a: nt» viza. 

(3) Some exceptional types are: -ika: njwv»519 politika; -on: 1911p?» 
mikrofón vs. }\990 télefon. 

Similarly, some emotive words (e.g. some first names/children’s words), and 
initials, do not shift stress, e.g. ODA PY? ~ apy yáakov ~ yáakovim, ~ NN 
n132") gúla ~ gülot ‘marbles’, ninav ~ wnaiv sávia ~ sávtot ‘grandmas’, 
0°9”"3-0") ~ 4"5-O"D mem-kaf ~ mem-káfim ‘platoon commanders’. 


FURTHER READING 
Ben-Hayyim 1971; Bolozky 1972, 1980; Di-nur 1979; Masson 1976; Netzer 1976; Nir 1979; Rabin 
1985; Rosén 1955, 1977, 1979. 


39. Gender and number in the noun 


39.1 What is gender? 
All Hebrew nouns have a gender, either masculine or feminine (the 
conventional terms). There are two types - intrinsic gender and inflectional gen- 
der. 


Intrinsic gender 

For most nouns, gender has nothing to do with male or female or 
even masculinity and femininity - not even to the extent of causing any sexual 
loading on asexual words - but rather with two purely grammatical phenomena: 
agreement and the noun's own form. 


Gender Characteristic 
Primary phenomenon: Masculine noun Adjectives qualifying 
Agreement such a noun add no 
(details in chs 12, 18) suffix (are ‘unmarked’) in 


the singular. 


Feminine noun Adjectives qualifying 
such a noun add 
n-/n- -a/-t in the 
singular. 


Secondary phenomenon: Masculine noun Usually these are ‘unmarked’, 
The noun's own form i.e. have no special suffix in 
the singular. 


Feminine noun Usually these end in 
n/n -a/-t in the singular. 
Examples are: n2w) pwn ha-sak nishbar ‘The sack has broken’ (m.); n»pvn 
nav) ha-sakit nishbera ‘The bag has broken’ (f.). 
Such nouns do not offer a ‘choice’ of gender - it is intrinsic (and is the same 
for singular as for plural); thus npn takala ‘mishap’ (f.) has no 9pn* *takal 
as a masculine counterpart. See further in 39.2-3. 


Inflectional gender 

Most nouns denoting humans (and often animals) have two versions: 
feminine for females, masculine for males, the feminine usually adding a pre- 
dictable suffix to the masculine base - this is inflectional gender; see further in 
39.4-5. (Number , too, is inflectional; see 39.6). 
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392-3 INTRINSIC GENDER AND ITS FORM 


39.2 Meaning-based gender 
Several semantic domains might appear to have a preferred gender, 
thanks to the meaningfulness of particular noun patterns, e.g. ailments, being 
largely of the n12> kabédet pattern, are mostly feminine as a result. Such 
things aside, only a handful of domains have a clearly preferred gender - mostly 
feminine: 


39.2.1 Names 
Countries and towns are feminine singular (note feminine NDYTA 

medina ‘country’, N^N érets ‘country’, ^?y ir ‘town’), though they need not be 
feminine singular in form: n»^3n NIYIN artsot habrit ‘the United States’, 
2N^ v» yisra'el ‘Israel’, 13335 levanon ‘Lebanon’, n»5321n hungárya ‘Hungary’, 
m7 dénya ‘Denmark’, 3»àN 2n tel aviv, n^1n Hadéra, nana reHóvot, 
nan Háyfa ! Heyfá ‘Haifa’. 

Villages are often of both genders (note masculine o1p» makom ‘place’, 19> 
kfar ' village"): 


meruHak (m.) pn» 
meruHéket (f.) npn» NTN 
‘Shilo is rather far’ 


shilo dey 


Regions, islands, mountains, rivers are generally masculine (^t? N ezor ‘region’, 
^N i ‘island’, ^n har ‘mountain’, ^n23 nahar ‘river’ are masculine.) However, 
feminine-looking cases are often treated as feminine: 


amok ng no P oe onn 
amuka npvoy 


"The Thames is quite deep here’ 


ha-témza dey 


First (‘given’) names follow the sex of the bearer. Many names for females 
end in n- ,n- -a, -t; most names for males have no suffix.! This holds particu- 
larly for newer names. Examples are: females: 75>, gila, n^^v sarit, 17° 
meray; males: 9°) gil, 3*AN aviv. 

Companies are 'personified' according to the form of the name (even though 
DUN n^ain Hevrat ósem ‘The Osem Company’ is feminine); ...1892) DON 
ósem meyatser... ‘Osem produces... ...n^N^»"5b no»/naw»n tna! vita 
meyatséret... "Inuva / Vita produces... Exceptions include 9y-9XN el-al (f.). 
Names of products are masculine: ap” nn NAN dma hityaker ‘Ama has gone 
up in price’. 

Festivals are masculine (3n Hag ‘festival’ is masculine): 5»nnnp ^n» 
7n9910/7319N matay matHil Hanuka / sukot? ‘When does Hanuka / Sukot 
begin?', nnw 0719 purim saméaH ‘Happy Purim’. So too are books and news- 
papers (190 séfer ‘book’, 11n?y iton ‘newspaper’ are masculine). 
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Letters of the alphabet are feminine ( NIN ot ‘letter’ is feminine) and numbers 
masculine (as is 190) mispar ‘number’): 1917) 9"9N dlef gdola ‘a big alef’, 
NATN »N ay aduma ‘a red T. But n°2-99N alefbet ‘alphabet’ and v p?w iks 
‘x’ are concepts in themselves and are masculine. 


39.2.2 Other nouns 
Words for paired or multiple limbs are mostly feminine - but mostly 
unsuffixed: INN ózen ‘ear’, v shen ‘tooth, ^5 kéren ‘horn’, now safa ‘lip’, 
na) gaba ‘eyebrow’, 425 katef ‘shoulder’, 1? yad ‘arm, hand’, ya SN étsba ‘fin- 
ger’, OXY étsem ‘bone’, 93> kanaf ‘wing’. 

Words for intrinsically paired objects,? used in the ‘dual plural’ (the suffix is 
0»»- -dyim, see 39.11) and not in the singular, tend to allow either gender, with 
a preference for feminine, influenced perhaps by paired-limb words (above). 
Purists, however, regard them as masculine: D?»v35n miHnasáyim ‘pants’, 
o»5pvn mishkafáyim ‘glasses’, O»2391WN ofnáyim ‘bicycle’, 0»790N 
misparáyim ‘scissors’, O??»)tND moznáyim ‘scales’. 

Words for paired objects? other than limbs, used in both the singular and the 
dual, do not act as a group as regards gender. Thus: 099917 ~ OY» yom ~ 
yomáyim ‘day’, o»vTin —vwThn Hódesh ~ Hodsháyim ‘month’, ~ qan 
0?^53n magaf ~ magafáyim ‘boot’, 017 ~ ap kav ~ kabáyim ‘stilt, crutch’ 
are all masculine, but o»n3v ~ mow shana ~ shnatáyim ‘year’, dy) ~ 
0??2y) ndal ~ naaláyim ‘shoe’ are feminine. 


39.3 Non-meaning-based gender 
Nouns with the suffixes n- ,n- -a,* -t 5 are virtually all feminine, e.g. 
nən mila ‘word’, 79°) vila ‘villa’, ni2) galut ‘exile’, n»wn tavit ‘label’, 
nanny maHtéret ‘underground’. 

Other nouns are mostly masculine, e.g. 171 bóreg ‘screw’, 0» wn taHshit 
‘jewel’, 31yav shiga’on ‘lunacy’. 

There are a few feminine words (besides those in 39.2) among unsuffixed 
nouns, including many segolates (é-e, á-a nouns), but not in a productive way. 
Notable examples are: N^ érets ‘land’, ypxp karka ‘ground’, 91n tevel 
‘World’; nyia rúaH ‘wind, spirit’, wx esh ‘fire’, wow shémesh ‘sun’, DNN 
tehom ‘abyss’; 13N éven ‘stone’, ^N2 be’er ‘well’, ^13 gader ‘fence’, asn Hatser 
‘yard’, 1^3 góren ‘barn’, 1^1 déreH ‘way, road’, ^2?» kikar ‘square, loaf’, ^^y 
ir ‘town’; ^12? N tsipor ‘bird’, v9) néfesh ‘soul’; }01 béten ‘stomach’, ws 
lashon ‘tongue’; 193 géfen ‘vine’; 9y) ndal ‘shoe’, onn máHat ‘needle’, 01> 
kos ‘glass’, (casually) oy et ‘pen’, 3^n Hérev ‘sword’; Oyo pdam ‘time’; NON 
emét ‘truth’; nwp késhet ‘bow’ and most segolates with n- -t. 

A handful possess both genders, notably: 1»59 sakin ‘knife’ (but n32»3 5v 
sakin giliaH ‘razor’ is masculine), 1^1 dyo ‘ink’, 17» yated ‘peg’, 0°25 panim 
‘face’. 
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39.4-5 INFLECTIONAL (MALE ~ FEMALE) GENDER AND ITS FORM 


39.4 When is there inflection? 


39.4.1 Denoting people 
Virtually all nouns that ordinarily denote people have a masculine 
and a feminine form:* 


tabaH ~ tabaHit mnav ~ nav 
‘male cook ~ female cook’ 


more ~ mora mn ~ mw 
‘male teacher ~woman teacher’ 


sgan menahel ~ sganit menahel 2100 WIV ~ Sn po 

‘male deputy manager ~ female deputy manager’ 

The feminine form is even used, as predicate, for countries (which are them- 
selves feminine: 39.2.1), as in: 


brit ha-moatsot doréshet, ke-sapakit neft,... -,09) MPIV WAT nma 
f. 


UNDERLYING PRED 
‘The USSR insists, as an oil supplier...’ 


39.4.2 Exceptions to 39.4.1 
A few nouns denoting people do not inflect but are nevertheless both 
masculine and feminine in terms of agreement; they include: 
(a) The titles 4109179 profesor, 1110111 dóktor, some (puristically, all) military 
ranks, e.g. )3v ségen ‘Lieutenant’, 1^v séren ‘Captain’. 
(b) wx rosh ‘head’ in such expressions as: 


Denoting a woman 


" . noHeHi (m.) ; MV 
rosh ha-memshala ha: noHeHit (f) m PO" QN » n TIVAN VNI 
Denoting a man 
..hoHeHi...maamin... PANN NINN n»vnnn vN^ 


m. m. 
Both: ‘The present Prime Minister believes...’ 
(c) The feminine of ^v sar ‘minister’ can be either ^v sar or n^v sara. 
(d) A few miscellaneous items, e.g. p no mótek ‘darling’, n351p koléga ‘col- 
league": 


ata kaze mótek! PNN MI NNN 
m. m. *You're such a darling!’ (to male) 
at kazot mótek! PMN NN NN 


ET “You’re such a darling!’ (to female) 
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39.4.3 No gender distinction 
OTN adam and 01N-)1 ben-adam ‘person’ lack a feminine form, 
but can be used of females as well as males when acting as predicate. However, 
as such they are clearly masculine nouns in their own right, (unlike pnyin mótek 
- see 39.4.2), as is shown by their agreement:? 


hi lo (ben-)adam aHra’i (not *aHra'it) (vN^nN*) *NóniN OTN(-33) NI NN 
m. f. 
she not person responsible ‘She isn't a responsible person’ 


39.4.4 Animals 
Animal terms in which ‘male vs. female’ has some significance usu- 
ally have a masculine and feminine form: 


avaz ~ avaza ‘goose’ DN ~ MN 
táyish ~ iza ‘goat’ moy ~ wn 
kélev ~ kalba ‘dog’ n22 — 325 


However, one of the two forms is used as a generic term, usually the masculine, 
e.g. 125 kélev ‘dog’, t'1N avaz ‘duck’, but occasionally the feminine,’ e.g. 179 
para ‘cow’, W195 kivsa ‘sheep’.? 

Where only one form exists, ‘male vs. female’ can be achieved by aw3n nap) 
nekevat ha-nésher ‘female of the eagle’ etc., but usually the noun is simply used 
in whatever gender it has with no respect for sex: 


m.: 2yW shu'al ‘fox’, vn? naHash ‘snake’, Iy orev ‘crow’ 
f.: VYY tsipor ‘bird’, NINN arnévet ‘hare’, 75) nemala ‘ant’ 


39.5 The form of the inflection 


39.5.1 Suffixes 
The form of the feminine depends near-automatically on the form of 

the masculine (mostly morphophonologically but in 39.5.2 sometimes phono- 
logically) - as set out in 39.5.2-4. We are concerned here with the suffixes, not 
with internal adjustments such as those in na11 ~ 117 dov ~ duba ‘bear ~ 
she-bear’. 

Sections 39.5.2-3 mainly involve native, unsuffixed nouns (‘core nouns’), 
while 39.5.4 involves mainly suffixed nouns, or foreignisms. For a general out- 
line of noun patterns, suffixes and internal adjustments, see chapter 38. 


The inflection of nouns vs. verbs and adjectives 

The rules in 39.5.2-4 also apply largely to adjectives and verbs (see 
chs. 40, 41), where these exist in the relevant patterns. For example, the inflec- 
tion of -e- words (39.5.3) creates NV51¥ — vsv shofet~shofétet both as a noun 
(meaning ‘judge’) and as a verb (‘is judging’). Similarly, the feminine of loan 
words involves n»- -it both for nouns (39.5.4), eg. m»^5353-—^23^23 
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barbar~barbarit ‘barbarian’, and for adjectives, e.g. n^ns»t — not zift~ziftit 
‘rotten’. 

The plural suffix, by contrast, often differs for nouns and adjectives (see 39.8), 
e.g. ©9912 nvn5 shulHanot agulim ‘round tables’. Furthermore, the inter- 
nal adjustments caused by feminine suffixes on nouns and adjectives are often 
quite unlike those found in verbs: 


N: gamal~gmala ‘camel ~she-camel’ n20i1—5m 
v: gamal~gamla ‘bestowed (m.)~bestowed (f.)’ MMSI 


39.5.2 Taking the stressed suffix n- -á 
The following take the suffix n- -á (stressed):!° 

(a) One-syllable nouns, e.g. n2N —5N e/~ela ‘god~goddess’. Similarly, ^v 
Sar ‘minister’, »3 N tsvi ‘deer’, and others. 
(b) Nouns whose last stem-vowel is -i- or -u- (*high vowels") or -o-; e.g. (1) -i- 
nT:02n-— 1'02n talmid~talmida ‘student’; similarly 3»n30 manhig ‘leader’, 
»)y ani ‘pauper’ etc. (2) -u- nyna ~ana baHur~baHura ‘boy~girl’; simi- 
larly NY2n Haluts ‘pioneer’, y\¥9 patsúa ‘casualty’ etc. (3) -o- non — o7 
yatom~yetoma ‘orphan’; similarly n1p9 /akóaH ‘customer’, ^on Hamor 
*donkey' etc. 
(c) Nouns whose last stem-vowel is -e- or -a-, provided they belong to a pattern 
with a ‘fluctuating’ first vowel (for those with a ‘fixed’ first vowel, see 39.5.3), 
e.g. (1) 135 kaved pattern: n32v ~ 2v shaHen~shHena ‘neighbour’; (2) 71> 
kavad pattern: 19) ~ 910) gamal~gmala ‘camel’; (3) 132 kéved pattern (and 
variants, see ch. 38): nT17?»— 15» yéled~yalda ‘boy~girl’, nwa>~wa> 
kéves~kivsa ‘sheep’. 
(d) Nouns ending in n- -e, e.g. 9999 — n^n more~ mora ‘teacher’. Similarly, 
nsan martse ‘lecturer’, nov shote ‘lunatic’, and others 
(e) Ethnicity nouns (‘gentilics’) ending in the stressed suffix >- -i (38.2 pattern 
(24)), most of which are apparently those European/Middle Eastern groups per- 
ceived as prominent around 1900, e.g. ^n9*s—»^no2^N tsarfati~tsarfatia 
“Frenchman — Frenchwoman';! and similarly, *535N angíí ‘Englishman’, »)97) 
germani ‘German’, »à321n Aungari ‘Hungarian’, »5*3n turki ‘Turk’, »a3^y araví 
‘Arab’, >t) VN ashkenazí ‘Ashkenazi’, »110? yehudi ‘Jew’, »» 333 notsri *Chris- 
tian’, *322 noHri ‘foreigner’, ?^3y?s tsoaní ‘Gypsy, »19> kafrí ‘peasant’, »n7 
dati ‘religious person’. 

Examples of gentilics with unstressed >- -i plus feminine suffix n- -t are 
1:323 ~ 7292 bélgi—bélgit ‘Belgian’, n» T1n ~ 971 hódi— hódit ‘Indian’ etc. 


39.5.3 Taking the unstressed suffix n- -et (or its variant n- -af 
This involves nouns whose last stem-vowel is -e- or -a- (cf. 39.5.2) but 
with a ‘fixed’ first vowel: (1) -e- n33?»3— j3?3 giben~gibénet ‘hunchback’; 
similarly 1719 moded ‘surveyor’, nn meHaneH ‘educator’. (2) -a- 
n2212 ~ 3212 koHav— koHévet ‘star (performer)’; similarly 333 ganan ‘nursery 
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teacher’, 2»n Hayai ‘soldier’, 9070 sartat ‘draughtsman’, 4o7»w shmartaf 
‘babysitter’. Verb-shaped nouns with -a-: DWN3 neesham ‘defendant’, Taiwan 
meshumad ‘apostate’, 721% muamad ‘candidate’. 

It also involves the few nouns with diminutive D- eon, eg. 
niw295?0-— 1970 tipshon-— tipshónet ‘little fool’. 


39.5.4 Taking the suffix n*- -it (commonest of the three suffixes) 

(a) Nouns with a suffix )- -an (see 38.2): (1) )* 132 kavd+an pat- 
tern’ 152730 ~ 1125 mardan~ mardanit ‘rebel’: also 1»»53 baH yan 'crybaby', 
\P1p71 dakdekan ‘pedant’ etc. (2) j- -an pattern: m3s5— 1» 
letsan~letsanit ‘clown’; also |y 1 mad'an ‘scientist’, 191v solan ‘soloist’ etc. 
(b) Nouns with suffix >N- ay -a'i : 1»N»pn-— "N?pn Haklay~ Hakla'it 
‘farmer’; also »x3» kabay ‘fireman’, »N»1ny itona i ‘journalist’ (-y, -i drop 
before -it is added - also before plural -im, see note 17). 

(c) Ethnicity nouns ending in unstressed »- -i »»35» —»35» yapáni-- yapánit 
‘Japanese’ (-i drops before -it is added). 

(d) Some 115 (kabad)-type nouns, notably (1) those with )- -an, appearing as 
if )- -an were a suffix rather than part of the stem; (2) uncommon words, treated 
as foreignisms, like those below; (3) sundry (for various reasons): 

(1) n»3t-—)3t zaban~zabanit ‘salesperson’; also 23 nagan ‘musician’, 
7032317 722 Sanan~gananit ‘gardener’ (but n323 ganénet ‘nursery teacher’, 
39.5.3). 

(2) n»Tv1 — 1117 davad~davadit ‘kettle-maker’, ovg kashat ‘decorator’ etc. 
(3) 1333 — ^35 kanar~kanarit violinist’; also 790 sapar ‘hairdresser’, nao 
tabaH ‘cook’ etc. 

(e) The few nouns with four-consonant stems, e.g. TTP^noótN-—n^tN 
ezraH ~ezraHit ‘citizen’; also 33t) gizbar ‘treasurer’, n3^9N efróaH ‘chick’ etc. 
(except 1132 CaCCaC type, e.g. VVAV, see 39.5.3). 

(f) ‘Marginal’ words - unstressed n>- -it, e.g. (1) foreignisms: 
mTsowvv-^somv sShvitser~shvitserit ‘show-off; also o»110v student, 
0212271 diplomat, o 0»9'S tshelist ‘cellist’ etc. (2) Acronyms: mN” — "10 
sagam — sagámit ‘2nd Lieutenant’, 0"2^ rabat ‘Corporal’ etc. 


39.613 NUMBER IN THE NOUN 


39.6 What is number? 
Every occurrence of a Hebrew noun has ‘number’, singular or plural; 
many but by no means all nouns can occur with either. ‘Number’ is a matter of 
meaning (for most nouns) and of grammar. 


39.6.1 Meaning 
Note first that nouns are either ‘countable’ or ‘non-countable’ (some 
are both, depending on their meaning): 
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Singular Counted Plural 
COUNTABLE: 
kéves 'asheep was shlosha kvasim c»v3» nuvv 
‘three sheep (pl.)’ 
NON-COUNTABLE: 
Collective: tson ‘sheep’ n but not: 
Stuff. kéraH ‘ice’ mp *shlosha 
(tson/tsonim)  (DNS/TNN) nvi»v* 
Abstract: kor *cold' ^p (‘three sheep (s.)/(pl.)’) etc. 
Proper name: yaakov apy’ 


For nearly all ‘countable’ nouns: Singular denotes one: 7°31 oniya ‘a ship’; 
Plural denotes more than one: n1?»1N oniyot ‘ships’. ‘Non-countable’ nouns 
lack number contrast - nearly all are only singular, and a few only plural (thus, 
singular is ‘unmarked’); see further 39.7. 


ONLY SINGULAR: óHel ‘food’ IDN 
ONLY PLURAL: Hadashot ‘news mv1n 


39.6.2 Grammar 
The noun's own form: singular has no special ending: plural usually 
ends in 0?- -im or n- -ot. 
Agreement: words agreeing with a singular noun add no special ending for num- 
ber; words agreeing with a plural noun add 0°- -im (m.) or Nnt- -ot (f.). Exam- 
ples are: 


Hatulim Humim o» own Hatul Hum on 5n 
pl. pl. s. a. 

cats brown “brown cats’ cat brown ‘brown cat’ 
Dual 


Though traditional grammars talk of three-way number, i.e. singular, 
plural and (for a few nouns ending in 0»»- -dyim) dual, dual is mostly none 
other than a particular form of the plural used with certain words, as in: 


shloshim shináyim ‘thirty teeth’ o»»v WNW 

arba raglayim ‘four legs’ 99999 YIN 
This is discussed under the heading ‘Pseudo-dual’ in 39.11. By contrast, a few 
nouns have a real dual suffix, equivalent to adding the numeral ‘2’ (see 39.11), 
e.g. 09991? yomáyim ‘two days’. 


39.7 Countable and non-countable: 413 béged ‘garment’ vs. 11393 bigud 
‘clothing’ 


39.7.1 Countability 
Commonly, nouns for individual objects or events are countable 
(man meHonit ‘car’, NINN teuna ‘accident’) while those denoting stuff (UN 
esh ‘fire’, 3nt zahav ‘gold’), quality (^51? yófi ‘beauty’, 01M Hom ‘heat’), proper 
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names (17 y? yaakov ‘Jacob’) and many abstract nouns (y ^v siyúa ‘help’, 22v 
saHar ‘pay’, o12v shalom ‘peace’) are non-countable. 

Often, however, something can be viewed as both countable and non- 
countable, in four ways: 


Non-countable 


Countable 

(1) Using the same word for both (especially if a 'stuff can commonly be had in 
units) 
zHuHit 'a pane of glass' m»»  zHuHit ‘glass’ mot 
léHem ‘a loaf on?  léHem ‘bread’ on? 
dag ‘a fish’ (1 dag ‘fish’ Pul 
sukar ‘a piece of sugar a20 sukar ‘sugar’ 210 
gir ‘a piece of chalk’ ^" — gir ‘chalk’ ^ 
ets *a piece of wood' xy ets *wood' Ny 
niyar ‘a sheet of paper c ^»  niyar ‘paper’ 7») 

This is the general rule for vegetables, but not for fruit: 
sheu'it *a bean' mywv  sheu'it *beans' mywv 
afuna 'a pea' mon = afuna ‘peas’ TION 


and non Hása ‘lettuce’, ^tà gézer ‘carrot’, p90 sélek ‘beetroot’, 981 batsal ‘onion’, 
nvo^n Hita ‘wheat(-ear) etc. (but nv1y adasha ‘lentil’ is only countable) - as against 
nian tapúaH ‘an apple’, 23°y enav ‘a grape’, n?22323y agvaniya ‘a tomato’ etc. 


(2) But often, one noun can hereby have two distinct meanings (a ‘doublet’): 


of ‘a bird’ yy of ‘chicken’ qy 
mazal ‘a sign (of Zodiac)’ 5 mazal ‘luck’ 2m 
barzel ‘a wire, railing’ 371  barzel ‘iron’ 2^3 


(3) Occasionally the basic meaning distinction between countable and non-countable 
can be achieved by using two different nouns: 


para ‘a cow’ nm  bakar ‘beef pa 
béged ‘a garment’ T3  bigud ‘clothing’ T»3 
seara ‘a hair myy  se'ar ‘hair’ wu 
srefa ‘a fire’ now  esh ‘fire’ VN 
medura nmm 


maase rétsaH ‘an act of murder'ns^ nwyn — rétsaH *murder' ny 


(4) But sometimes, surprisingly, a concrete object is non-countable - usually an inherent 
plural or dual, e.g. 0971299 megurim ‘residence’. See further in 39.7.2. 


Further countable non-countables 
Proper names can regularly be used as countable common nouns - in 
two ways (details in 39.10.): 


‘100 people called Einstein’ 
‘100 Einsteins’ 
(Einstein-like people) 


mea aynshtayn(im) 
mea aynshtaynim 


(0»))^»ov»»N NNA 
WIWIN AND 
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But ‘three kinds of sugar, bread’, etc. is usually expressed as ,1310 939) NWSW 
on? shlosha miney sukar, léHem ‘three kinds of...’, not ,O»73)0 nv»v* 
onn? shlosha sukárim, leHamim (‘three sugars, breads’); an exception is 13>? 
yenot ‘wines’. 


39.7.2 The plural with non-countables'? 
A good few non-countables require the plural: 0°12 dvarim ‘words’ 
(^21 davar ‘a thing’), o»^n Hayim ‘life’, 0»01> kvasim ‘laundry’, n5152 
klulot ‘wedding’, Q»^135 megurim ‘residence’, 0°» máyim ‘water’, MYNWY 
asarot ‘tens (of...)’, 00N erusim ‘engagement’. Dualia tantum: O??391N 
ofanayim ‘bicycle’, o»v32n0 miHnasáyim ‘pants’, o»5pvn mishkafáyim 
*glasses'.'^ This is a productive phenomenon. 


39.8 Singular and plural 


39.8.1 When is there singular or plural? 

Virtually all countable nouns allow the distinction: singular *one' vs. 
plural *more than one'. Even when singular nouns are collective, denoting peo- 
ple or things viewed as one unit ( TY? váad ‘commitee’, v0 set ‘set’ etc.), they 
are singular in form and agreement:'? 


ha-váad hitpater (*hitpatru) (1^05nn*) Wwonn Tynn 
the committee has- (*have-)resigned 
Occasionally, a plural noun is employed as a name - and then has the number 
(as well as the gender, see 39.2.1.) of the person/thing named: a person: o»»n 
Háyim, o*5on^ ráHamim (contrast Hayím (final stress) meaning ‘life’); a place: 
mIn NIYIN artsot ha-brit USA’, niana reHóvot, 09y alumím. 


No plural 
A few countables rely on paraphrase (‘suppletion’) for their plural, 
e.g. n2120 NIN ~ NI190 makólet ~ Hanuyot makólet ‘grocery store ~s’, 
DTN-^)3 ~ OTN adam ~ bney-adam ‘person~s’. 
The pronouns >?» mi ‘who?’, 3nv»n mishehu ‘someone’ have no plural 
(though they have gender): 


mi z » 
: ba (*ba'im D'N3*) NI 

mishehu ( ) ( ) qw» 

who is (*are) coming 

someone 


Several countables with no plural suffix can in fact be plural (‘zero plural’), 
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e.g. 2py? ?3v shney yáakov ‘two Yaakovs’, 1Y12123N »)w shney avokádo ‘two 
avocados’; see further 39.10. 


39.8 Singular and plural 


No singular 

A few countables rely on paraphrase for their singular: 

shlosha Hévre "M mx ow ~ TAN New 
shlosha anashim DIN NVIDW 


‘three people ~ one person’ 


shlosha bney-noar ~ naar eHad INN WI — ^y0-23 NVW 


‘three youths ~ one youth’ 
Most plurals with no singular are in fact non-countables (see 39.7.2). 

A handful of non-countable plural nouns with no singular are re-employed 
(casually) as countables (as if like n'72n Hévre ‘people’), e.g. 0°99 ^39 — 099 
panim ~ shney panim ‘face ~ two faces, O»»tMD JW ~ DO»»3tND 
moznáyim ~ shney moznáyim ‘scales ~ two scales’ (but often 11% zug ‘pair’ is 
used: 0997909 mu w ~ D»^50D mispardyim ~ shney zugot 
misparáyim ‘scissors ~ two pairs of scissors’; see 39.7.2). 


39.8.2 The placement of the plural suffix 
The plural ‘morpheme’ always comes at the end of the noun. But how 
to define this ‘end’ is a matter of some complexity. 
There are four degrees of noun combination (see 38.4) as set out in the table 
here; notice the position of -n ha- ‘the’. The plural suffix is in fact the ultimate 
key to ‘surface’ word-division.'® 


Placement of plural suffix in the four types of noun combination 








Combination 

type Example Plural placement 

Compound ha-ramzor ^wnn|ha-ramzorim can 
‘the traffic-light’ (End of noun) 

Semi-compound | ha-ben-adam OTN-33n | ha-bney-adam OTN-»3n 

(C) *the person' (End of first noun) 

Tight construct | bet-ha-séfer 907-31 | batey-ha-séfer oun na 

phrase ‘the school’ (End of first noun) 

Loose construct | maftéaH ha-séfer ?5vn nno2n| mafteHot ha-séfer ason mnnn 


phrase 


*(the) index-of the book’ 





*(the) indices-of the book’ 
(End of first noun) 
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39.9-10 FORM OF THE PLURAL 
Plural is virtually always expressed by a suffix, occasionally by ‘nothing’ (‘zero’). The 
suffix often entails internal adjustments to the word - briefly described in 
38.2 together with other suffix adjustments. 


39.9 Plural suffixes 


39.9.1 General outline 
The masculine plural suffix is 0°- -im in the ‘absolute (free) state’ 
and ?- -ey in the ‘construct state’, e.g. the plural of tà^N argaz ‘crate’ is: 


Absolute plural: argazim ‘crates’ DN 
Construct plural: — argazey (tapuzim)  'crates-of (oranges) (OMIN) MNN 
There are numerous exceptions, described in 39.9.2. 
The feminine plural suffix is n1- -ot in both absolute and construct state, e.g. 
the plural of napn tikra ‘ceiling’ is: 


Absolute plural: — tikrot ‘ceilings’ npn 
Construct plural: tikrot (ets) *ceilings-of (wood) (xy) mn 


There are occasional exceptions. 


39.9.2 Masculine nouns with exceptional plurals 


Plural n3- ot (non-productive) 

At least eighty masculine nouns take n1- -ot. Of these over half have 
-0- as their last stem-vowel. The main types are as follows: 
(a) Most nouns with }1- on (whether clearly a suffix or not),!5 e.g. 310^ N armon 
‘palace’, 19>) vilon ‘curtain’, 1137» yitron ‘advantage’. 
(b) Most other nouns with -o- (or -óa-) as last vowel,'? especially: one-syllable: 
^"N or ‘light’, n35 kóaH ‘force’, ^33 bor ‘pit’; two-syllable: 019m Halom 
‘dream’, 110? yesod ‘basis’, Niph lakóaH ‘customer’; m- prefix: Nyan mavo 
‘preface’, 91M maHol ‘dance’, yi\¥pn miktsóa ‘profession’. 
(c) Most nouns in n- -e, e.g. ntn»? maHaze ‘play’, ninn maHane ‘camp’, 
nip. mikve ‘ritual bath (~nINVPN mikva'ot, npwn mashke ‘drink’ 
(~ninpwn mashka'ot), naw sade ‘field’ (some exceptions: nian mivne 
‘structure’, 77 mikre ‘instance’). 
(d) Sundry, e.g. 19* zug ‘pair’, N15 lúaH ‘blackboard’, 1N av ‘father’, YIN 
otsar ‘treasury’, }9>N ilan ‘tree’, nnan maftéaH ‘key’, 32tn mazleg ‘fork’, ^y^ 
yáar ‘forest’, 17) nahar ‘river’, 19°59 layla (~/lelot) ‘night’. 


39.9.3 Feminine nouns with exceptional plurals 
Most n3- ,»?- -it, -ut nouns drop n- -t and then add n1?- -yot (not 
mi- -ot)? e.g. nv»?55—»95 kapit~kapiyot ‘spoon’, nw»155-—n)05 
kamut~kamuyot ‘quantity’. 
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Plural ©- im (non-productive) 

Some thirty feminine nouns take -im, including about half of the fem- 
inine nouns lacking a feminine suffix, e.g. 0?33N ~ AN éven~avanim ‘stone’, 
D?^y ~y ir~arim ‘town’. The group includes some dozen plants, fruits etc., 
e.g. D?))9N — n2!9N afuna~afunim ‘pea’, 1012 botna ‘peanut’, n3v)v 
shoshana ‘lily’; some fauna, e.g. n3» yona ‘pigeon’, 17127 dvora ‘bee’, n»2 
kina ‘louse’, n2» nemala ‘ant’. It also includes sundry items, e.g. ns» betsa 
‘egg’, NIN) gaHélet ‘coal’, o*^v3— nwx isha~nashim (construct nYv3/^v) 
neshey or neshot) ‘woman’, 0?»3v — nv shana~shanim (construct niw shnot) 
‘year’. 


39.10 ‘Zero plural’, e.g. 117993 ^3v shney avokádo ‘two avocados’ 
Proper names in the plural and a small phonological class of nouns 

can express plural without using a suffix, i.e. ‘zero plural’. 

Proper names have three supplementary roles, in which they can be plural: 
These are described in (a)-(c) below. 
(a) Family names can be used to denote all the family - in the plural: either with 
0?- ...n ha rim (pl.) (i.e. in all respects a common noun) or with neither 
(i.e. a kind of proper noun): 


ha-grinbergim bats wra 2n 
grinberg ay) 
‘The Greenbergs are coming’ 


aHron ha-kénedim DTP PONN 
‘the last of the Kennedys’ 
(b) Family names ‘commonized’ to denote ‘people called...’ can take 0»- -im or 


zero: 


góldberg eHad u-shlosha grinberg(im) (DAIA AWISW) TNN 333170 
‘one Goldberg and three Greenbergs’ 


Other names take ‘zero’:?! 


shney yaakov ve-shalosh miHal IDN Wid) APY? »wv 
‘two Yaakovs and three Michals’ 


(c) A name denoting a ‘type’ is generally suffixed, like any plural common 
noun: 


hayu fróydim ve-yiyu fróydim OPN v OPIN PN 

"There have been Freuds and there will be Freuds' 

A phonological class are nouns ending in the vowels 3 }1- -o, -u. They tend 

to take zero plural. (To avoid the same problem of vowel + suffix, »-, n-, -e, -i 
as final vowels, and often -a, drop before a suffix.) Examples are: 
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shney avokado, radyo, kenguru, tabu JN NWAIP |PT TN Ww 

‘Two avocados, radios, kangaroos, taboos’ 

Items with uncertain plural are: 101% óto ‘car’, 1071'¥3) Pp kontshérto ‘concerto’, 
121v sólo ‘solo’. 


39.11 Dual (0?*:2?? yomáyim ‘two days’) and pseudo-dual (023533 
ragláyim ‘legs’) 
There are two types of ‘duality’. 


Real dual - an ‘allomorph’ of 0**nv shtáyim (see further 8.11) 
With time units, the number ‘two’ is expressed not by D^»nv 
shtáyim but by the dual suffix 0>»- -áyim, usurping the plural suffix:? 


shaatáyim *two hours' o»nyv 


shvu'áyim ‘two weeks’ o»yav 
(not necessarily ‘two consecutive weeks’ etc.) 


Pseudo-dual: a type of plural 

At least thirty nouns form their plural in 0»»- -dyim instead of in 
ni- ,0?- -im, -ot. Like other plural (and singular) suffixes, this has a construct 
form, ?- -éy, and agreeing verbs etc. have the usual plural form: 


ragley ha-yeladim ‘the legs of the children’ oT»n»5»3 

CONSTRUCT 

ha-yadáyim koavot “My arms hurt’ MINI OY TPN 
pl. 


There are four types of pseudo dual, set out in (a)-(d) below. 
(a) Most paired external limbs (they may in practice be more than two - hence 
the heading ‘pseudo-dual’: 0»»927 ragláyim is ‘two legs’ in pragmatic usage): 


shtey/shalosh oznayim, sfatayim, /\OYNOY DYNN vi»v/wmnv 
shináyim, tsipornáyim 07199 YPY 
*two/three ears, lips, teeth, nails’ 

(b) A few other typically-paired objects, e.g. 09°32 ,D»3^32,0»52y3 v12v/^»nv 
shtey/shalosh naaláyim, garbáyim, kabáyim 'two/three shoes, socks, stilts’. 
(c) A few intrinsically-paired objects (mostly non-countable), e.g. DYNpIn 
melkaHáyim ‘pliers’, 0°» 9pw%» mishkafáyim ‘glasses’, o»»n»^ reHáyim ‘mill- 
stone’. 
(d) A few non-paired objects, e.g. 0°» mdyim ‘water’, o»»^ns tsohoráyim 
‘lunchtime’, 0»»3»5 kirdyim ‘stove’. 
However, a few such nouns also have a non-paired sense and a non-dual plural, 
e.g. NINY~NdW safa~safot ‘language’. 
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39.12-13 *PLURAL-LOSS' (01? 09¥19W SHLOSHIM YOM ‘THIRTY DAYS’) 
Certain plural nouns - plural in meaning and agreement - are superficially singular in 
form when combined with certain numerals: 


shloshim yom avru (*...yamim...) (...0710...") May o» ow»v 
30 day passed (*...days...) 
Two alternative processes are at work: ‘plural-loss’ and ‘super-plural-loss’. 


39.12 ‘Plural-loss’ 
Time units** with 0»- -im may revert to their singular form when 
combined with numerals over 10 (‘non-digitals’)*: 


(1) aHad-asar yom/yamim O»»/o0» ^vy-TnN 
11 day/days 


(2) esrim réga yi DWY 
20 minute 
(3) esrim u-shlosha Hódesh/Hodashim DVTIN/YTIN nuu ovy 


23 month/months 


(4) shva-me'ot shana MY mND-yav 
700 year 
Plural-loss is obligatory when the numeral itself ends in a plural suffix, as in 
examples (2,4) - thus avoiding two consecutive plural suffixes - and optional 
elsewhere.? 
Some other, disparate nouns, notably 3n Haver ‘member’, 152» yéled ‘child’, 
w93) néfesh ‘person’, TANIN talmid ‘pupil’, O95 páam ‘time’, 1) mana 'por- 
tion’, 119 y amud ‘page’, also undergo plural loss - optionally. 


39.13 ‘Super-plural-loss’ 
This process goes further: amount terms, and certain ‘group terms’, 
with O?- -im revert to singular form when combined with any numeral?’ (except 
puristically): 


hayu shmonim dolar/ish WNT WMVY PN 
there-were eighty dollar/person 


Amount terms are of four types: (1) currencies: PN mark, WYM grush, 
19 funt etc.; (2) measurements: nVn méter ‘metre’, 19? p kilo, ON) vat ‘watt’, 
^vp késher ‘knot’ etc.; (3) numerals: YS milyon, TN?) milyard ‘billion’, 
^9v»^^n tresar ‘dozen’ etc.; (4) tYnN aHuz ‘per cent’. Group terms are: 2»^n 
Hayal ‘soldier’, v X^ rosh ‘head (of livestock)’, WN ish ‘person’. 


FURTHER READING 
Blau 1967; Cohen & Zafrani 1968; Glinert 1976a, 1977a; Grosu 1969; Guiora et al. 1980; Ornan 
1979a; Podolsky 1981; Rosén 1955, 1977; Schwarzwald 1982b. 
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40.1 Introduction: what is a verb? 

Verbs usually denote an action, but this is only a rough guide: p13 
tsadak ‘be right’, Ny ta'a ‘be wrong’, 3nN ahav ‘love’ and many others argua- 
bly denote state, just like adjectives. 

Verbs are distinct in shape from adjectives or nouns, in that they alone have 
past and future tense inflections, and imperative and infinitive forms:! 


Past : daráHti ‘I stepped’ MNT 
Future : edroH ‘Tl step TUN 
Imperative : droH ‘Step! T1 
Infinitive: lidroH ‘to step’ WT 


However, the present tense form (and inflection) of verbs is not exclusive to 
verbs; it is used for many nouns and adjectives too, especially ‘present partici- 
ple’ adjectives and nouns (derived from many verbs): 


Present verb: noded ‘migrate’ TT) mealef ‘train’ YONN 
Noun: noded ‘wanderer’ 171) mealef ‘trainer’ NN 
Adjective : noded ‘migratory’ 171) mealef ‘instructive’ 95ND 


Yet all verbs, even present tense, are distinct syntactically from adjectives and 
nouns. (1) They always directly complement their subject, with no intervening 
copula (N17 Au, Nn hi, etc., see 16.2): 


Hatulim (*hem) megargerim ‘Cats (*are) purr’ pW (on) wmn 
gam nemerim (*hem) yeHolim ‘Even tigers (*are) can! œ» (bn*) c^» D 


(2) For several other negative distinctions, see 41.2. 


40.2-9 VERB TYPES 
In 40.2-9 are described the various types of root and verb pattern. The rest of the 
chapter deals with inflection of such patterns, for tense, gender, number and person. 
All Hebrew verbs? consist of (a) some vowel pattern or prefix + vowel pattern (tradi- 
tional term: binyan, pl. binyanim, i.e. ‘structure’), slotted into (b) a skeleton of conso- 
nants (the 'root").? The pattern and root do not occur independently but only in combi- 
nation. For a given root, up to seven patterns may be available: 


Root Vowel Verb 

pattern 
4.0.19 -a-a- => masar ‘hand’ 0n 
m.s.T. 
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Prefix + vowel 


pattern 
ni--a- => nimsar ‘be handed’ 010) 
hit-a-e- => hitmaser ‘devote oneself  onnn 


40.2 Roots 
Roots will be represented as letters and dots, e.g. m.s.r. 


40.2.1 Meaning 
Many roots have a well-defined meaning, elaborated in certain well- 
defined ways by way of the various binyanim : 


3.0.5 nirtav ‘get wet’ 10) 
r.t.v. hirtiv *make wet' Toon 
hurtav *be made wet’ avn 
hitratev ‘get wet’ avann 


Indeed, an awareness of a ‘root meaning’ is apparent from the way that roots 
are currently coined or extended across the binyanim (see 40.3). 

On the other hand, in many roots there is nothing approaching a general root 
meaning. One meaning may obtain in one or two of the binyanim, while in the 
others a quite different meaning (or meanings) may obtain, as in (1) below; or 
else some related but unpredictable meaning, as in (2). The root here is a gram- 
matical, not a semantic, entity (so too the relationship between the binyanim 
on the different lines below), rather as the English verbal prefixes de-, ex-, sub- 
etc. are grammatical, but scarcely meaningful, entities:4 


(Il) 5: z.m.r. 
zamar ‘prune’ ‘Wt zimer ‘sing’ nt 


(2) 3.w.a b.sh.l. 
bashel ‘ripe’ wa hivshil ‘ripen’ van  Mhitbashel ‘mature’ 2viann 
bishel ‘cook’ 5v»3 bushal ‘be cooked’ Swi hitbashel ‘become cooked’ Swann 


40.2.2 Form 
Most roots have three or four, a few two or even five consonants, 
capable of slotting into a prefix + vowel pattern to make a one- or two-syllable 
verb:? 


Root Verb (for example) 











2 consonants g.r. A^ | gar ‘reside’ =>) 
3 k.L.1. 222 | hiHlil ‘generalize’ DN 
4 m.H.sh.v .2.v.n.9 | miHshev ‘computerize’ avmn 


f.l.r.t.t. flirtet ‘flirt’ 007025 
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Out of a noun built from a verb or verbal root by adding a prefix (shown in 
bold type in this example) or suffix, Hebrew in turn frequently creates a further, 
secondary root. Example: 


asa Nwy => taasiya myn 
‘make’ ‘industry’ 
V 
Secondary root : t's wyn 
y Y 
t'es. wyn tus wyn 
*to industrialize' ‘industrialization’ 
yasad 10 => mosad Tom 
*to institute' ‘institution’ 
y 
Secondary root : m.s.d. .1.0.0 
Y V 
mised ‘707 mimsad ‘Tonn 


‘to institutionalize’ ‘Establishment’ 


Another method is to reduplicate the final root consonant of a verb or noun,‘ 
e.g.: 


kadur ‘ball’ wv  —  kidrer ‘to dribble’ — 77719 
erev ‘to involve’ avy — irbev ‘to mix’ aay 
toHnit ‘programme’  »»»nm  —  tiHnen ‘to plan’ pon 
af ‘to fly’ w .—  ofef ‘to fly” 93W 


Noun-based roots as a whole are productively coined today. 


40.3 Verb patterns (binyanim) and their general meaning 


40.3.1 Form 
There are seven binyanim. On the left we list their ‘basic’ prefix + 
vowel pattern (i.e. the 3rd masculine singular past tense form traditionally con- 
sidered the ‘basic’ unaffixed reference form). The dashes are for root consonants 
to be inserted. On the right are their traditional names, which make use of a 
“model root’ .9.y.9 p... * 
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| -a-a- 5y5 pa'al (also called kal )° 
2  ni-a- dy) nif'al 

3  hi-i- PYN hifil 

4 hu--a- ?yom huf'al 

5 -i-e- y9 piel 

6 -u-a- Syno pu'al 

7  hit-a-e- 2yoann hitpa'el 


These basic forms can vary according to tense, person etc. (see 40.11-15) or 
because of the shape of the root (40.17-23). 

In patterns 5-7, most roots with identical 2nd and 3rd consonant have -Q-e-, 
-o-a- and hit-o-e-. These are treated not as separate patterns but as an effect of 
the root; see 40.23. 

A few verbs are formed in patterns 5-7 by prefixing -v sh- (often creating or 
reinforcing some sense of a ‘repeated action’), -n /- and arguably even -N `- 
(neither has a distinct meaning) to certain roots. These processes are too unpro- 
ductive and too indistinct in meaning to be rated as further binyanim. These 
are all simply individual new roots, for example: 


katav ‘write’ an» ~  shiHtev ‘rewrite’ 3n»v 
kafal ‘double’ 2925 ~  shiHpel ‘duplicate’ 29»v 
Hazar ‘return’ "(rn ~  shiHzer ‘reconstruct’ Mw 
délek ‘fuel’ pot ~ tidlek ‘refuel’ pn 
HaHam ‘clever’ o»n ~ metuHkam ‘sophisticated’ oc mn 
maHsan ‘storehouse’ yonn ~  iHsen ‘to store’ jor?x 


Similarly, new roots formed by reduplication (see 40.2.2) do not represent an 
additional binyan. 


Root insertion 
Pa'al and nif'al use only one consonant per consonant slot, e.g., 095 
0272 kalat, niklat, i.e. three-consonant roots. 

Of binyanim 3-7, hifil and hufal usually have one consonant per slot, e.g. 
vpn ,v^5pn hiklit, huklat; whereas pi'el, pu'al, hitpa'el often use two conso- 
nants in their middle slot (one per syllable, as they all have an open syllable to 
exploit, in all tenses), e.g. 15 1^y ,YT?y iden, idken; j313ynn ,j1ynn hitaden, 
hitadken.'? 


40.3.2 Meaning 
Binyanim are meaningful in a restricted way. They are used with a 
considerable number of verbs to express a limited number of general 'grammati- 
cal’ notions, or more strictly ‘relationships’ between verbs. The root is used in 
more than one binyan to create various systems, notably those set out in the 
following table:!! 
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System Example 
1. Active lakaH ‘take’ np? 
vs. passive vs. 
nilkaH *be taken' np») 
2. Intransitive hityabesh *become dry' va»nn 
vs. transitive vs. 
yibesh ‘to dry’ via» 
3. Transitive lavash ‘wear’ was 
vs.causative vs. 
of transitive hilbish *dress (someone)' wasn 
4. Non-reflexive hilbish ‘dress (someone)’ wan 
vs. reflexive vs. 
hitlabesh ‘dress oneself’ vasnn 
5. Non-reciprocal nishek ‘kiss’ pw) 
vs. reciprocal vs. 
hitnashek ‘kiss one another’ punn 
6. Stative yashav ‘sit’ aw 
vs. inchoative vs. 
(‘becoming’) hityashev ‘sit down’ av»nn 


Sometimes they relate synchronically to an adjective or noun; noun-based coin- 
ages are very productive: 


Inchoative: — shamen ‘fat’ yw ~ hishmin ‘become fatter’ — yovn 
Do something typical of something: 
klipa ʻa pee noo ~ kilef ‘to peel’ Ip 


Rarely, they express other notions such as diminutive, intensive, repeated, 
repetitive, prolonged. 

However, not all binyanim are strictly associated with a particular meaning. 
For example, whereas pu'al and huf'al act only as passive (and only of pi'el and 
pu'al respectively), hifil verbs are only sometimes causative, sometimes for 
pa'al, e.g. 93N aHal ‘eat’ ~ 5»»wn heeHil ‘feed’, sometimes for nifal, e.g. 
nt) nizhar ‘be careful’ ~ ^»ntn Aizhir ‘warn’, and sometimes for no current 
word at all, in which case they will not be deemed causative, e.g. TAWN 
hishmid ‘destroy’. 

Conversely, none of these ‘grammatical notions’ has one specific binyan : for 
example, reciprocal (system 5 above) is sometimes hitpa’el (e.g. ^3»n Hiber 
‘attach’ vs. 33nnn AhitHaber ‘get attached’) and sometimes nifal (e.g. W39 
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pagash ‘meet (someone)' vs. w39) nifgash ‘meet one another"). Similarly, 
intransitive (system 2) is sometimes pa al (e.g. op katan ‘become smaller’ vs. 
vpn hiktin ‘reduce’) and sometimes hitpa’el (e.g. oynnn hitma'et ‘become 
less’ vs. oy»n mi'et lessen"). 

A general rule is that use of the binyanim with prefixes (nif'al, © hifil, 
hitpa'el ) often adds something to the meaning of verbs in the bare, unprefixed 
binyanim pa'al and pi'el: an extra participant in the action, i.e. reciprocity, 
reflexiveness, causativeness, or an extra aspect of the action: ‘begin to...'. By 
contrast, pi’el rarely adds anything to pa'al (except occasionally causative); nor 
can pu'al and huf'al, the passive counterparts of pi'el and hif'il, from which they 
differ by a mere change of vowel, be said to add anything to these. 

However, binyanim frequently add no such general meaning: they may signal 
(1) a mere synonym, e.g. 993 kafal and 5»55n hiHpil both mean ‘double’; or 
(2) a particular twist of meaning, e.g. n^3 baraH ‘flee’ vs. maan hivriaH 
'smuggle','^ pav sarak ‘comb’ (= search) vs. ^^v sirek ‘comb (hair)'; or (3) 
an apparently unrelated idea, e.g. 7119 lava ‘borrow’ vs. n11?5 liva ‘accom- 
pany’, ^ N23 batsar ‘harvest’ vs. 1¥»1 bitser ‘fortify’, 790 safar ‘count’ vs. 7990 
siper ‘cut (hair)’,'> or (4) they may simply be unavailable for a given root: ^3^1 
diber ‘speak’ but no ^3 1* *davar, paw nn hitapek ‘restrain oneself but nothing 
else with .p.5.N ‘p.k., ^na gamar ‘finish’ but no »»p3n* *higmir. 

There are two contributory factors, one phonological and one semantic. First, 
when coining verbs from nouns with initial consonant clusters, Hebrew favours 
the hif'il pattern, which alone can preserve such clusters (vowels may be altered, 
e.g. 1920 telefon ‘phone’ — 155»v tilfen ‘to phone’, but not consonants): 
Nom shvits — N»YvYun hishvits ‘brag’. 

Second, Hebrew chooses another binyan if the expected binyan is occupied: 
n2 matun ‘moderate’ (ani) — n?» miten ‘to moderate’ (nnn himtin = 
‘wait’), vws pashut ‘simple’ — vws pishet ‘simplify’ (o» won hifshit = 
“undress’). 

Statistics on just how meaningful a binyan is depend, inter alia, on whether 
one counts all verbs or the commonest, or indeed gives weight to frequency. 
Thus, taking 100-200 dictionary verbs at random, only one in five pa'al verbs 
have a hif'il causative or a pi'el causative or intensive; and indeed, of pa'al and 
pi'el verbs, only about half have a hitpa'el at all (Ornan 1979b). But in frequent 
verbs, binyanim are much more meaningful; and coinages and word-coining 
tests suggest that binyanim are felt to have meaning (Bolozky 1978a; 
Schwarzwald 1981b). 

Binyanim are thus partly meaningful. Unlike inflection patterns (tense, gen- 
der, etc), which are consistent in meaning and almost automatically available, 
binyan patterns are unpredictable in meaning and frequently unavailable in a 
particular root. But they have frequent enough meaning, especially in common 
roots, and are currently productive enough to be deemed ‘partly meaningful’, 
rather like noun patterns (see ch. 38). 
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40.4 Uses of each binyan: an overview 
The binyanim with regular meaning are: 


(1) Hufal. Passive of hif'il 
(2) Pu'al Passive of pi'el 


The binyanim with statistically preponderant meaning are:!* 


(3) Nifal: Passive of pa'al 
(4) Hifil: Causative of pa'al, nif'al, adjectives 
(S) Pi'el: Action using or involving a noun 
or 
No distinctive meaning 
(6) Hitpa'el: Intransitive of transitive piel; 
Inchoative of verbs etc. of state; reflexive 


No distinctive meaning can be ascribed to: 
(7) Pa'al 


Examples are: 


1. huzkar ‘be reminded’ orn (hizkir ‘remind’ y») 
2. gubash *be crystallized' van (gibesh ‘crystallize’ wa») 
3. nizkar ‘be remembered’ 450 (zaHar ‘remember ^33) 
4. hizkir ‘remind yom (zaHar ‘remember’ ^3) 
5. gibesh ‘crystallize’ van (gavish ‘crystal’ v2) 
6. hitgabesh ‘become crystallized’ wann (see 2.) 

7. zaHar ‘remember’ azt 


40.5 Pa’al (i.e. kal) 

Pa'al has no overall meaning. Nor is it productively coined today, 
partly because it cannot accommodate four-letter roots and is already ‘occupied’ 
in the case of many three-letter roots. 

Pa'al provides a broad range of intransitive and transitive verbs, e.g., intransi- 
tive 13v? yashav ‘sit’, ^ Ny atsar ‘stop’, nt^ raza ‘become slimmer’; transitive 
v2? lavash ‘wear’, 1n) natan ‘give’, ^ Sy atsar ‘stop’. However, pa'al transitives 
are hardly ever causatives of existing intransitive verbs or adjectives, thus n) 
natan ‘give’ is not based on any existing verb meaning ‘receive’. Nor does pa al 
generally provide inchoatives, perfectives, reciprocals, reflexives or passives for 
other verbs." It is morphosemantically basic. 


40.6 Nifal 
Nif'al mostly serves to build verbs from verbs of other binyanim. It 
is thus ‘derivative’. Uses 1-3 involve transitivity, and use (4) involves aspect. 
(1) The passive for many transitive pa’al'® verbs (and still semi-productively 
coined): 
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nir'e *be seen' NN) 
niHtav ‘be written’ 3n2) 
nisgar ‘be closed"? 0) 


(2) The ‘middle’ (i.e. expressing an autonomous action not caused by anyone) 
for quite a few transitive pa‘al verbs, and still semi-productively coined: 


ra’a ‘see’ NNI — nire ‘appear’ nN) 
mana ‘prevent’ ym— nimna ‘refrain’ ym) 
sagar ‘close’ ^iv — nisgar ‘close (intrans.) 0) 


(3) The reciprocal for a few pa’al verbs: 
pagash ‘meet (someone)’ v35— nifgeshu ‘meet one another’ wo) 
nasa ‘wed (someone)  NV)— nis’u *be wed’ Nw?) 


(4) The inchoative (i.e. ‘enter a state of...") for a few pa'al verbs: 


haya ‘be’ mn — niya ‘become’ Tm 
amad ‘stand’ my —neemad ‘come to a stop’ my) 
shaHav *be lying’ 35v — nishkav ‘lie down’ 35v) 


(5) The nif'al also supplies many ‘basic’ verbs’, though not productively: 


niHna ‘surrender’ y323 niHnas ‘enter’ 035) nilHam ‘fight’ on?» 


These may be transitive, but never take a direct object (... NN et...) 
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Hifil 

Hifil too is largely derivative - but, unlike nifal, it is mainly transi- 
tive, taking a direct object (... NN et...). It commonly and semi-productively sup- 
plies: 
(1) Causatives for (a) pa'al and (b) sometimes nif'al: (a) v»a5n hilbish ‘dress’, 
DNN heeHil ‘feed’, o»^nnn heHtim ‘sign (someone) up’, oann hitrim ‘raise 
contributions’, 3*tyn Aeeziv ‘make (someone) quit’; (b) 0°177 Airdim ‘put to 
sleep’, y»3»5n hiHnía ‘subdue’, ^»Nvn hish'ir ‘leave over’, 0227 AiHnis ‘bring 
in’. 
(2) Causative inchoatives for adjectives, e.g. vw» nn heHlish ‘weaken’, p»nnn 
himtik ‘sweeten’, yən hiHir ‘uglify’, 9°97 hitpil ‘desalinate’. 
(3) Intransitive inchoatives for colour and other physical properties (other 
inchoatives use hitpa’el), e.g. 2297 hilbin ‘become whiter’, N»^23n Aivri 
‘recover’, ?»van hivshil ‘ripen’, Yonn heHmits ‘become sour’. 
(4) Hifil also supplies some ‘basic’ verbs, though not productively, e.g. 0» NN 
heHlit ‘decide’, o*tàn higzim ‘exaggerate’. 
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Synthetic vs. analytic causatives 
Instead of a synthetic form such as the hif'il, Hebrew often uses ‘ana- 
lytic’ phrases, of such kinds as: 


garam li lehikanes ‘cause me to enter’ DIVNI 5 OD 
asa et ze kal yoter ‘make it easier’ ^n» 5p nt nN nwy 
naasa/niya/hafaH adom ‘become red’ ONIN T5n/ MMI nvy) 


but with frequent idiosyncratic differences, such as those between the following 
pairs: 


hevi matana ‘bring a gift’ mn) Nan 
garam le-matana lavo ‘cause a gift to come’ NII ANN ow» 
hishmin me’od ‘become very much fatter’ TNN pown 
nasa shamen me’od “become very fat’ TNN yov nvy3 
Huf'al 


Huf'al is the near-automatic passive for the transitive Aif'il!, e.g. 
v3521n hulbash ‘be dressed’, ?»p1n hukal ‘be made easier’. 
The present tense form is also used automatically as a ‘perfective’ adjective 
(denoting a completed action), e.g. 23719 murkav ‘composite’, 03910 mufnam 
‘internalized’. 


40.8 Pi’el and pu'al 


Pi'el 

Pi'el verbs, like hif'il verbs, are mostly transitive and tend to take a 
direct object (i.e. ... NN er...). But unlike hif'il, pi'el are frequently (1) ‘basic’ or 
(2) based on nouns (or occasionally (3) on adjectives). Examples are given 
below. 
(1) Basic: ^3?n higer ‘migrate’, 990 tipel ‘treat’, 929p kibel ‘receive’, 5v»a 
bishel ‘cook’. 
(2) Noun-based (productive);?? 


(a) ‘Put something in...’, e.g. 0972 biyem ‘to stage’, p»^mn tiyek ‘to file’, 
P11>w shivek ‘to market’, 177919 miked ‘to focus’, 019” mikem ‘to place’. 
(b) ‘Use...’, e.g. nw?) gisher ‘to bridge’, 129 miken ‘to mechanize’, nv) 
viset ‘to regulate’, 2>? mimen ‘to finance’, wp»n mikesh ‘to mine’, 1990 
tilfen ‘to phone’. 

(c) Sundry: 011») nivet ‘to navigate’, waw sheresh ‘to uproot’, 99° p kilef ‘to 
peel’,?? N1% yibe ‘to import’, 9» simel ‘to symbolize’, 13> kiHev ‘to 
star’, 199?Nn tifked ‘to function’. 


(3) Inchoative causative (‘cause to become’) for adjectives: 0>m Himem ‘warm 
up’, 1¥°p Kitser ‘shorten’, pt»n Hizek ‘strengthen’, N 1^? vide ‘verify’. 

(4) Piel is also sometimes casuative for pa'al verbs, e.g. y3»v tiba ‘drown’, 
nn?v simaH ‘make happy’, 1195 limed ‘teach’. 
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Pu'al 

Pu'al is rather like hufal (see 40.7): (1) it is a near-automatic passive 
of pi'el, e.g. 901M Husal ‘be liquidated’, 0*»»13 buyam ‘be staged’; (2) the parti- 
ciple acts automatically as a perfective adjective, e.g. 90nn meHusal ‘liqui- 
dated’, y)31w» meshuHna ‘convinced’. Moreover, many such adjectives are 
formed directly from nouns - no pi’el verb exists (see 41.3.1): nsw mesufam 
*moustached', wniwn meshumash ‘used’, 42 wYnn memushkaf ‘bespectacled’, 
etc. 


40.9 Hitpa'el 
Hitpa'el, like nif'al and the passive binyanim, is often based on 
another binyan. It is typically *dynamic' (i.e. denoting action rather than state) 
but this action is often intransitive and where it does involve an object this is 
invariably an indirect object.?* Hitpa’el has three main roles, described below. 
Most productively and commonly, hitpa'el provides: 
(1) ‘Middles’ (i.e. actions with no implied agent) for dynamic transitive pi’el: 


Pi'el sovávti oto ‘I revolved it’ mw »na3w— 
Hitpa'el hu histovev ‘it revolved’ 333non NIN 


Further examples are i2^5nn Aitparek ‘fall apart, ^^pnn hitkarer ‘become 
cool’, 9vann hitbashel ‘cook’ (i.e. get cooked). 

(2) Inchoatives (transitive or intransitive) for verbs of state, adjectives and 
nouns, except those of colour or of a physical nature:*5 


(a) shatak ‘be silent’ pnw — hishtatek ‘fall silent’ pnnwn 
ahav ‘love’ ànN — hitahev ‘fall in love’ ànxnn 


(b) ayef ‘tired’ qy — hitayef ‘get tired’ Wynn 
atsuv ‘sad’ 1)s¥y — hitatsev ‘be saddened’ asynn 


(c) yadid ‘friend’ TP — hityaded ‘become friendly’ TPnn 
ezraH ‘citizen’ NWN — hitazréaH ‘be naturalized’ nvexnn 
Semi-productively, hitpa’el provides: 
(3) Reflexives:?6 
mataH ‘stretch’ nno — hitmatéaH ‘stretch oneself’ nninn 
hilbish ‘dress’ wan — hitlabesh ‘get dressed’ wasnn 
zikef ‘erect’ qt — hizdakef ‘straighten oneself 427tn 
Most of these denote bodily action.’ 
Occasional uses of hitpa’el: 
(4) Passive of pi'el, e.g. 91appnn hitkabel ‘be accepted’, wpann hitbakesh ‘be 
asked’, n53nn hitgala ‘be discovered’ (ch. 19). 
(5) Reciprocity: 
egrof ‘fist’ MMN — hitagref ‘box’ MNN 
katav ‘write’ 3n5 — hitkatev ‘correspond’ 3n2nn 
tsiltsel ‘ring’ 38983 — hitstaltsel ‘ring one another’ 9s90xn 
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(6) Pretence (negative connotation): 


HaHam ‘clever’ 02n — hitHakem ‘act clever’ o5nnn 
Hala ‘be ill’ ndn — hitHala ‘act ill’ nonnn 


(7) Repetition: 


rats ‘run’ N^ — hitrotsets ‘run around’ Ynnn 

halaH ‘walk’ 12n — hithaleH ‘walk around’ 12nnn 
Sometimes it is used as: 
(8) Basic: NINN hitbonen ‘stare’, o^nnn hitHaret ‘regret’, 59977 hitpalel 
‘pray’, yanvn histaréa ‘extend’. 


Summary of currently productive coinage in binyanim (after Bolozky 1978a) 
Transitive: 


Causative: hifil hitpil ‘desalinate’ Senn 
himHish *concretize' wnnn 
Otherwise: pi'el mikem *position' op» 
gisher ‘bridge’ wr 
Intransitive: 


Colour, physical inchoative: 


hifil hivrid ‘become pink’ Tnm 
hirza ‘slim’ mn 

Other inchoatives, reciprocal, reflexive, middle (of pi'el): 
hitpa'el hitparek ‘fall apart’ pann 
hitnashek ‘kiss one another’ pumn 
Otherwise: pi'el kiHev ‘star’ 3»5 
bilef ‘bluff q»a 


40.10-24 VERB INFLECTION 
Rules for regular and semi-regular inflection are productive for all verbs (including 
foreignisms), save those beginning with -> ,-) n- and y- (40.22-23). As a result, the 
verb has more such rules than the noun - and most of these are specific to the verb. 
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Basic forms 
A verb has five sets of forms: past tense, present tense (historically 
also called participle), future tense, and (except in the passive binyanim, i.e. 
huf'al and pu'al) imperative and infinitive forms. 

The imperative is formal except in a handful of verbs - see chapter 28. A 
further form, the so-called infinitive absolute, is restricted to literature and 
some idioms. 

The past tense has just suffixes - for person, gender and number. 

The present tense has suffixes for gender and number, and a prefix to mark 
present tense in binyanim 3-7. 
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The future tense has prefixes for person and 3rd person gender; and suffixes 
for gender and number. 

The imperative has suffixes for gender and number, identical to future suf- 
fixes. 

The infinitive has the prefix -9 /-, or occasionally (formally) an adverbial 
preposition such as -3 be- or Ty ad introducing it (in which case it is called a 
gerund: see 30.5.1.). 

The inflectional affixes are summarized in the table on page 470. 


Feminine present suffixes 

The present tense has two alternative feminine singular suffixes, 
depending mostly on the shape of the verb and partly on its grammatical func- 
tion. The suffix n- -et is used with verbs whose last vowel is e or a, i.e. present 
tense of all binyanim save hifil. 

The suffix n- -a is used with verbs whose last vowel is i (i.e. hifil) or which 
end in -e (e.g. n^1p kore ‘happen’, nann meHake ‘wait’); it is also used with 
one-syllable verbs (e.g. 0p kam 'arise'), and with a handful of others, e.g. 235^ 
yaHol ‘can’, 97% mekel ‘make easy'.?* 


Vowel loss 
Vowel loss, and stress (see below), is different for present tense than 
for other tenses - and altogether different from that in nouns, adjectives, etc. 

In the present tense, e in the last syllable drops when a stressed suffix is added 
(m- œ>- n- -a -im, -oth m55»n-—3193n holeH—holHot ‘go’, 
maata ~nan medaber~ medabrim ‘speak’, n33p — NIIP kone~kona ‘buy’. 
This contrasts with forms with a or i (i.e. hif'il and some nif'al, huf'al and pu'al 
forms) which have, e.g m7232— 7332 nivgad~nivgadot ‘betrayed’, 
c^»310-—^aàa10  madbir-madbirim ‘control’, D^p»i5n-—p)25»0 
mefunak~ mefunakim ‘pampered’. 

In other tenses, any vowel in the last syllable drops, except in hif'il and one- 
syllable verbs: these keep the stress on the stem (e.g. 199277 hidbíru, MIAN 
hegéna, nnp káma, »nYp kumi) and hence 1397 — 797 halaH —halHu ‘went’, 
nam 1-—22?1 diber~dibra ‘spoke’, Y1p2»— Tips’ yifkod~yifkedu ‘will 
order’. 


Verb stress 
For present tense the stress is on the last syllable (except n- -et): 
np»van mafsiká ‘stop’, D3712 kotvim ‘write’, nyap kamót ‘arise’. 

For other tenses stress is on the last syllable before the suffix, when (a) the 
former has a high vowel (i or u), e.g. *3»^n tarívi ‘argue’, np^von hifsika 
‘stopped’, 1p^von tafsíku ‘stop’, nn»pn hekima ‘set up’, Yay» yakümu ‘will 
arise"; or (b) the latter begins with a consonant (i.e. they are 1st or 2nd person 
past suffixes): »n^2^1 dibárti ‘I spoke’, 133p kanínu ‘we bought’, onmpo5n 
hifsáktem *you stopped'. 


Inflectional affixes (using a pi'el verb: 99» kipel ‘fold’) 
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PRESENT PAST FUTURE IMPERATIVE 























Ist, 2nd, 3rd m. kipálti n2?» | akapel* 


mekapel^ 29pn kipálta nyp | tekapel 29pn | kapel 295p 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd f. kipalt nop | tekapli »25;n | kapli op 
mekapélet^ npn kipël 99°77 | yekapel Sap 








kipla np | tekapel 

























kipálnu 129p | nekapel 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd m. kipáltem* On55»p | tekaplu yp | kaplu op 
mekaplim Dp kipaltend mvp | (tekapélna)! (m353pn) | (kapélna)! (mhp) 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd f. kiplu yop | yekaplu yop» 


mekaplot mypapn kiplu yop | (tekapélna) (m55pn) 








Explanations: (a)There is no -» m- prefix in pa'al or nif'al. (b) On feminine present suffixes, see relevant paragraph in the text. (c) Formally, 
the biconsonantal suffixes 1n- ,on- -tem -ten are stressed. (d) Formal. (e) While the consonants in the present and future prefixes are 
standard for every verb, the vowel varies according to binyan and root type: see 40.11-15. (f) Formal and optional. 
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Otherwise,?? i.e. in future, imperative and most 3rd person usage, the stress 
is on the last syllable: 1n> katáv ‘wrote’, n3n5 katvá ‘wrote’, »959pN tekapli 
‘fold’, 1120) nisgerü ‘were shut’. 


40.11-15 REGULAR INFLECTIONS, BINYAN BY BINYAN 
Besides the general affixes and vowel changes described in 40.10, there are vowel 
changes distinguishing the tenses (some or all), in the stem of each binyan. 


40.11 Pa’al 
Most pa al verbs inflect their vowels for tense. Arguably, no one tense 
is ‘basic’. The prefix vowel is -i- (1st singular future has e-, and casually some- 
times i-):? 








PAST gadar ‘enclose’ ^m 
PRES goder ^70 
FUT yigdor ^m» 
IMP gdor ^m 
INF ligdor?! wmn? 








40.12  Nif'al 
Nif'al has two stems: --a- for past and present, -a-e- for the rest. There 
is a ‘binyan marker’: -3 n- for past and present, -n h- for imperative and infini- 
tive. The prefix vowel is -i- (1st singular future has e-, and casually even /-), but 
note that in the infinitive it is the second prefix vowel which is -i-: 








PAST nigdar *be enclosed’ 7) 
PRES nigdar 72 
FUT yigader 7n» 
IMP higader ^mn 
INF lehigader TNs 








40.13-15 HIF'IL, HUF'AL, PI'EL, PU'AL AND HITPA'EL: COMMON 
CHARACTERISTICS 
These five binyanim have much in common. Firstly, they have just one basic stem - 
though i or e vowels in the stem become a in certain well-defined circumstances - 
where preceded or followed by a person, tense or infinitive affix (i.e. by exclusively 
verbal affixes, as against the gender or number affixes -a, -t, -im, -ot, -i, -u).?? Examples 
are: 


hifsik —hifsáknu *He/we stopped’ ypuvoan-pvosn 
pihek — yefahek ‘He yawned/will yawn’ pna~pms 
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The binyan prefix (h-, and h in hit-) is not used where there is already a tense prefix 
(future or present prefix, thus 172 mitgader) but infinitive and binyan prefixes do 
co-exist: ^ 13nn2? lehitgader. 


40.13 Hifil and huf'al 
The basic stem is i--i-, to which is prefixed the binyan marker -^ h- 
in past, imperative and infinitive. The pattern is set out in the table below, for 
the verb 1°77 higdir ‘define’. 














PAST higdir 7""nn 
(higdárti...higdíra??...higdíru) (vn... 01n.^»nmn) 

PRES magdir vnn 
(magdira, magdirim, magdirot) MENN DVT MYT) 

FUT yagdir PTY» 
(agdir...tagdiri...yagdiru) OVTY..2VTAN....VTAN) 

IMP hagder?* ann 
(hagdiri, hagdiru) ("nn ^1 

INF lehagdir vnn 
Huf'al 


The stem is u-a- throughout (akin to -w-a- of the other passive 
binyan, pu'al), to which is prefixed the binyan marker -n h- in past tense. 
There is no imperative or infinitive (nor in pu'al), save by way of the helper 
verb n^n haya: INN NN ,5 1310 mn keye mugdar, liyot mugdar. 








PAST hugdar ‘be defined’ ^nn 
PRES mugdar anm 
FUT yugdar ^n» 








40.14  Pi'el and pu'al 
These have no binyan marker. If the middle consonant is 9 5 , it is 
often b, k, p (see 40.17). The prefix vowel is short e (for Ist s. future it is a). 


Pi'el 

The basic stem is -i-e-, with i and e becoming a by the rule in the 
preamble to 40.13. The pattern is set out in the table below, using the verb ^ 7^1 
gider ‘fence in’, 
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PAST gider ^17 
(gidárti...gidra...gidru) (072. mvr3. ^nt») 

PRES megader ann 
(megadéret, megadrim, megadrot) (nr 2 o» ,mmo) 

FUT yegader 7» 
(agader...tegadri...yegadru) (?12..5* 30... TAN) 

IMP gader wm 
(gadri, gadru) (m ^73 

INF legader ^m5 
Pu'al 


The stem is -4-a- throughout. There is no imperative or infinitive, 
save by way of 171299 nnd TN mn heye megudar, liyot megudar. 








PAST gudar *be fenced in' ^m 
PRES megudar Imn 
FUT yegudar Hm 








40.15 Hitpa’el 
The basic stem is -a-e-,?5 with e becoming a by the rule in the pream- 
ble to 15.13. The binyan marker is nn At, the h dropping when present or future 
prefixes are added. Formally, the binyan marker can be n3 nt (2y9N) nitpa'el) 
in the past tense. The prefix vowel is i (for the Ist person future it is e, casually 
sometimes i). The pattern is set out in the table below, using the verb TANN 
hitgader ‘excel’. 








PAST hitgader ^nnn 
(hitgadárti...hitgadru) (^nn.»nmnnn) 
PRES mitgader ^no 
(mitgadéret...mitgadrot) ((mmn»...n7nn) 
FUT yitgader ^mm 
(etgader...titgadri...) (ann... *rTinN) 
IMP hitgader nnn 
(hitgadri, hitgadru) mAN »^ mnn) 


US 


INF lehitgader anann 
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40.16 Verbs with missing inflections (‘inflection suppletion’) 

At least twenty verbs are ‘defective’: they lack the regular form for 
some tense or tenses, or occasionally for the 3rd person of one tense. Sometimes 
this gap is covered by an existing verb from another binyan or even another 
root, and sometimes by forming a compound of n^n haya ‘be’ + present. Where 
this other verb exists solely as a ‘filler-in’, e.g. v» yesh ‘there is’ as present tense 
of n^n haya ‘there was’, this is called ‘suppletion’.3 Usually there is no phono- 
logical necessity for the deficiency. 

Perhaps half of all defective verbs lack an infinitive of the expected kind, and 
very often a future tense too (these are closely related). For example 215? yaHol 
‘can’; covered in some uses by 531050 nvn95 liyot mesugal ‘to be capable';?? 
PT3 tsadak ‘be right’: suppleted by ptis nn5/m»»m yiye/liyot tsodek; 797 
halaH ‘go’: suppleted by 7.9.» y..H.; wad nigash ‘approach’: suppleted by 
pa'al; mn) niya ‘become’: covered by n^m/n»n» liyot/yiye; 077) nidham 
‘be shocked’, 

Many others lack present tense. Some lack present alone, e.g. T^vsn 
hitstareH ‘must’: covered by 7>7¥ tsariH; nn haya ‘be’: suppleted by v» yesh 
(see ch. 16), N?N ,Nn Au, hi etc. or zero. Others lack present and another tense, 
e.g. n^n Haya ‘live’: suppleted by »n Hay in present and in past 3rd person 
masculine singular (casually in 3rd person feminine singular too) 3? and 3rd per- 
son plural; 7*3n higid ‘say’: covered by ^/3N amar in present and past; 2nn 
heHel ‘commence’: covered by 5»nnn AitHil in present and infinitive. 

Past is occasionally the only tense lacking, e.g. the past of 1n?5 piHed ‘be 
afraid’ is covered in formal usage by 1n5 paHad. Past 3rd person masculine 
singular lacks for 215» yaHol ‘can’, suppleted by 535» n^n haya yaHol or very 
casual 25» yaHal, and for awn) neHshav ‘be considered’, suppleted by n»n 
avn) haya neHshav when ambiguous between past and present. Past 3rd mas- 
culine singular and 3rd plural lack in one verb: n^n Haya. 

Often verbs have just one tense, e.g. past: n^n Aara ‘conceive’, vy» yaats 
‘advise’;*! future: 15? yitaHen ‘be possible’, N99% yipale ‘be amazing’; pres- 
ent: T^^s tsariH *need/it is necessary',? (1))w> yesh(no) ‘there is’, 13v» yeshno 
‘is present’,43 


40.17 Roots with spirantization (9 ,5 ,3) 

While the consonants of a root are generally constant, whatever 
binyan or inflection is being used, this is not usually the case when the root 
contains any of the three variable letters 5 ,5 ,3. These have either a ‘hard’ 
(plosive) or a ‘soft’ (spirant) pronunciation, depending partly on their wherea- 
bouts in the word and partly on the type of word: b, k, p vs. v, H, f respectively. 
Thus compare initial and final > ,3 in these two pairs of words: 


bar ‘pure’ ^3 rav ‘rabbi’ 3^ 
kar ‘pillow’ B» raH ‘soft’ 1^ 
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This 'spirantization' affects all types of words and is still broadly productive. 
As it is particularly complex for verbs, it is dealt with in this chapter. 

Note first that three of these sounds (k, v, H ) also represent other letters 
(n P) that do not alternate - as in ^p kar ‘cold’, p^ rak ‘only’. This has led 
to many coinages bending these rules, for the sake of semantic clarity, e.g. 3225 
mekaHev ‘starring’ from 3515 koHav ‘a star’; and indeed to other colloquial 
over-extensions of ‘spirantization’, e.g. 72> Hiba ‘extinguish’. Moreover, hosts 
of foreignisms ignore this alternation, e.g. 919 pop ‘pop’. 


General rules 

(1) Word-initially, 5 ,> ,3 are usually hard, and word-finally soft: 
patar ‘exempt’ ^05 ~ asaf ‘gather’ QON 
kizev ‘mislead’ 302 ~ bereH ‘bless’ mı 


(2) Within the word, the tendency for verbs is that 9 ,5 a are soft after a vowel 
and otherwise hard:^ 


Soft (v): gavar ‘prevailed’ ^am gover ‘prevail’ ^an 
hivshil ‘ripened’ 2wan mavshil ‘ripen’ van 


Hard (b): yigbar ‘will prevail — ^3» yagbir ‘will augment’ “vay 
Bending the rules 


In most usage, rule (2) above is flouted by verbs echoing their source 
noun, notably in pi'el, pu'al, hitpa'el : 


Hard: mekaHev ‘starring’ 32520 (koHav  'astar 3») 
sibsed ‘subsidize’ Tovo  (subsidya ‘subsidy’ mP) 
tekafter ‘button up! anan  (kaftor ‘a button’ nna) 

Soft: makaHev ‘starring’ 3929 (koHav ‘a star’ 2») 
yive ‘imported’ N23» (yevu *an import Nu) 
mesufam ‘moustachoed’ oswn  (safam ‘moustache’ pow) 
hishtavets ‘have a stroke’ Yanwn (shavats ‘stroke’ Nav) 


Casually, in reduplicating roots, the hard 3rd root consonant influences the 
Ist: tatan tebazbez ‘waste’, 92511 mebulbal ‘confused’. 

Casually, within verb inflections, the more common stem form often replaces 
the less common, if this means extending, not reducing, spirantization - notably 
(i) in pi'el 0355 ,v3»? ,025% meHabes, yeHabes, leHabes ‘washes, will wash, 
to wash’ triggers v3?» Hibes ‘washed’ (whereas nn5 ,nn95 potéaH, pataH 
‘opens, opened’ does not trigger nn4°* *yiptah (for ‘will open’); (ii) in pa’al, 
nifal von ,v51n tofes, tafas, ‘catch, caught’ triggers DON) ,01I9N> yitfos, 
nitfas ‘will catch, is caught’. 

Foreignisms too (mostly casual) generally flout the rules of (1), e.g. 9101979 
filosof ‘philosopher’, 5°') jip ‘jeep’, 3V3 job ‘job’ (exceptions include 10019 
mefustar 'pasteurized"). 
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40.18-23 ANOMALOUS ROOT TYPES 

A number of consonants, when found in a certain position in the root - or indeed roots 
with just two consonants - create upsets in the basic inflection rules outlined in 
40.10-16, usually in a predictable, sometimes even in a productive, way. Any given 
root is quite likely to have one such consonant. In nouns and adjectives, by contrast, 
many such root types have no productive effect - and so are not discussed there. 

As these root types are fully set out in tables (of formal or literary usage) by most 
Hebrew grammars, we shall merely sketch out the underlying rules, noting any collo- 
quial or productive features. 


40.18 Two-consonant roots (1"y) : ap kam ‘arise’ 
Two-consonant roots have a stem of one syllable. Although nn met 

‘die’ is associated with a three-consonant noun nn mávet ‘death’, 3n Hav 
‘owe’ with 3»»n Hayav ‘owe’, and 513 bul ‘stamp’ with the new verb 9»»3 biyel 
‘to stamp’ and so on, these are too sporadic for two-consonant verbs to be con- 
sidered as basically having an extra v or y as middle consonant. 

They exist in a special binyan with similarities to pa'al, and in the three 
binyanim with outwardly one-syllable stems: nif ‘al (rarely), hif ‘il, huf 'al; exam- 
ples are given here: 


IL————————M——M———————————————— 
————————————————ÉÉÉÁM——— 


Pa'al zan ‘feed’ Y 
=A nizon 

Nif 'al crane wm 

Hif ‘il hezin ym 

Huf 'al huzan qn 


oS —M————M—M———— M ———— 
The stem vowels are: 


Pa'al: Past, present a ; otherwise u (with some exceptions in i, o ), e.g. Yt 
zánu ‘fed’, 0>)t zanim ‘feed’, 11%» yazünu ‘will feed’ 31» lazun 
‘to feed’. 
Nif ‘al: o, e.g. t3 nazon ‘is fed’, n33t3 nazóna ‘is fed’. 
Hif ‘il, huf ‘al: As with regular roots, e.g. ^t? yazin ‘will nourish’, yw 
yuzan ‘will be nourished’. 
The prefix vowel throughout is a, except that Ai 'i/ past and present use e (a 
unique vowel alternation) and /uf "al is regular, e.g. y? yazun (future), tn 
hezin (past), >t) mezin (present), 1t? yuzan (future). 


40.19 Roots with an ‘underlying guttural’ 

n n Y N were all once guttural ( ?, S, h, h) and are still pronounced 
so by some Israelis. But a majority pronounce y (and often n) as N, or simply 
omit all three; and n as > (H), a non-guttural. Thus for them n X N are still 
potentially guttural-sounding, but not n. However, all four are *underlying gut- 
turals', for they still cause ‘lowering’ of adjacent vowels (i.e. a shift away from 
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i towards e or a, making gutturals easier to pronounce), though n ,N less so (^ 
too occasionally acts as if guttural). Some such changes apply to all words (i.e. 
they are phonological), others just to verbs. 

n ,n ,y N are generally no problem when a full vowel follows (enabling them 
to be clearly sounded), e.g. w1»n Hidesh, o p»^y ikem.” But (a)-(c) below set 
out what happens where this is not the case. 

(a) Where n ,n ,y end a word, the foregoing vowel must be a. This usually means 
inserting an a (without adding a letter), e.g. y TY? yodéa ‘know’; mnnn matmía 
‘puzzling’; y>v> ,y325v» ,y32vpn meshaHnéa, yeshaHnéa, leshaHnéa ‘con- 
vince; n93nn5 ,n92a3m ,n52ann ,NdANN AitgaléaH, mitgaléaH, yitgaléaH, 
lehitgaléaH ‘shave’; and nouns etc., e.g. n^?v shaliaH ‘messenger’. 

(b) Sometimes a will replace the vowel, notably (i) in pa’a/ future, imperative, 
e.g. n2 v? yishlaH ‘will send’ (even for N :x^p^ yikra ‘will call’ etc.); (ii) in 
most nif ‘al future, imperative, infinitive, e.g. yv?» yishama ‘will be heard’, 
nnand lehipataH ‘to be opened’; (iii) formally, in pi'e/ past, and future with 
n, e.g. NN?) nitsaH ‘won’, y32»v shiHna ‘convinced’, ns» yenatsaH ‘will win’. 
(Final N is never pronounced, so does not have this effect.) 

(c) Where n ,n ,y ,N are directly followed by a further consonant (or just a short 
vowel), there are three possibilities: 


(1) Following a prefix: the vowel preceding the 'guttural' changes to a or e 
(depending partly on which guttural), and for further support the selfsame 
vowel is sometimes inserted after the guttural, e.g. 2)¥NN eHshov ‘PII 
think’, 7T?3yN eevod ‘TIl work’, ANN eeroz ‘I'll pack’, ano taHshov 
‘think’, Tayn taavod ‘work’, NN teeroz ‘pack’, awn) neHshav ‘is 
thought’, o»5nn heHlit ‘decide’ (and nouns, e.g. 29y» maarav ‘west’).*® 


(2) Where n y precede a suffix: with the feminine singular suffix n- -et, the 
preceding vowel and that in -et become a- as -et has a short vowel: ny 1 
yodá'at ‘know’, nn. megaláHat ‘shave’ (and in nouns). Preceding the con- 
sonant suffixes, n- n- -ti, -ta etc., the vowel is a anyway: »^nn?v tipáHti 
‘I nurtured'.^? 


(3) Elsewere, a is inserted between the guttural and the next consonant (casually, 
n H in mid-word needs no such support): ^13y avor ‘pass’, 0°9N1) goalim 
‘redeem’, 0970112 boH(ayim ‘elect’, *»pn^v siH(a)ku ‘played’ (and in 
nouns). 


40.20 Roots beginning with a sibilant: metathesis, e.g. 17n07 histader 
‘manage’ 
In hitpa’el, when the first root consonant is a sibilant (s, sh, ts, z, i.e. 
t ,¥ ,V ,9), it automatically leapfrogs in front of the n- -t- of the prefix in all 
tenses: 


hit + sader — histader ‘manage’ INON — 110+ nn 


hit + shaper — hishtaper ‘improve’ 79nvn — ^ov + nn 
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With ¥ ts, the t of the prefix will be written as V. With t z, this t actually changes 
(regressive voice assimilation, widespread in Hebrew as a semi-assimilation of 
voice) to td: 


hit + tsamtsem — hitstamtsem ‘diminish’ oynoyn —oyny «nn 
hit + zaken — hizdaken ‘grow old’ PTR — Yt +nn 
This also occurs in hitpa’el-based nouns (e.g. n?1nvn histadrut ‘organiza- 
tion’). It does not occur elsewhere in the verb, thus vivn? yitsos ‘will effer- 
vesce’, WYNN hitshish ‘weaken’. 
Further, d and ! as lst root consonants swallow the ¢ of Ait, sometimes in 
spelling too (note substitute »): ^1^7^n hidarder ‘decline’, p51^n hidapek 
‘keep knocking’. 


40.21 Roots ending in a zero consonant (75 roots): 197 kana ‘bought’ 
Many roots have no third consonant - but behave as if they did by 
maintaining a second vowel, i.e. they have a notional (i.e. ‘zero’) 3rd consonant 
(symbol: ø): 
Root: k-n-9 9.2.7 
Example: In binyan pa'al : kana ‘bought’ mp 
The second vowel alternates in a special way: (1) unsuffixed, it is usually -a 
in past, -e in present, future, imperative; and in infinitive -o- but with added 
n- -t. Taking hif'il as an example: 








PAST hikna ‘impart’ mpn 
PRES makne mpn 
FUT yakne mp 
IMP hakne mpn 
INF lehaknot mpn? 








But casually, past and present can vary: many speakers prefer -a for the present 
nif ‘al, e.g. 192) nivna ‘is built’; and some form their past hitpa’el with -e (e.g. 
n323nn hitpane ‘was cleared’), for complex reasons. 

(2) With Ist and 2nd person (consonant-initial) suffixes, this a becomes i in 
pa al and pi'el but otherwise a — e: 


paniti ‘I turned’ 35 piniti ‘I cleared’ > my» 
hitpanéti ‘I had free time’  »»»»onn 


The past 3rd feminine singular suffix is unusually nn- -ta, e.g. nn3p kanta 
‘bought’. 


40.22 Roots beginning with -3 n-: .9.9.9 n.f.l. 
When -) n- as first root consonant would directly precede another 
consonant, i.e. in future, imperative, infinitive of pa'a/ and in past and present 
of nif ‘al, it often drops :5° 
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Pa'al Nif'al 
PAST nasa ‘travel’ yo) nitsal (*nintsal) *be saved’ (2?325*) 99) 
PRES noséa yon nitsal (*nintsal) (9¥)9*) 23» 
FUT yisa (*yinsa) (yon) yo» yinatsel ym 
IMP sa (*nesa) (yv»*) yo hinatsel 23» ni 
INF li(n)sóa yYo(35 lehinatsel YPI 





However, not all such tenses or verbs drop -) n- equally. Pa'al imperatives and 
infinitives may do so optionally: 939(3) (ne)fol ‘fall’, ^1s(3) (ne)tsor ‘guard’, 
219(3)5 li(n)tol ‘to take’, 59%(9)5 li(n)zol ‘to flow 5! 

In pa'al future, n- drops for a- vowel verbs (e.g. y v^ yisa ‘travel’, ya? yiga 
‘touch’) and for 515» yipol ‘fall’; sometimes for 51> yitol ‘take’, 51t^ yizol 
‘flow’; and formally for 318° yitzor ‘guard’, 0177» yikom ‘avenge’, ^Y» yishor 
‘drop out’, 11v? yishoH ‘bite’. But it remains in most verbs, e.g. 0332? yinbot 
‘sprout’, 012)? yingos ‘bite’, pyw? yinshok ‘kiss’, and particularly before ‘gut- 
turals’ e.g. 9)» yinHal ‘inherit’. 

Nif ‘al loses n- for, e.g. 029) nibat ‘gaze’, n>) nitan ‘be given’, but only some- 
times for 0») nikam ‘be avenged’, v o?) nitash ‘be abandoned’ and most oth- 
ers. 

Moreover, n- clearly drops in a few hif'il verbs, notably 9°97 hipil ‘drop’ (99) 
nafal ‘fall’), yon hisia ‘drive (someone); but it does not drop in most, e.g. 
PN hinmiH ‘lower’, Msn hintsíaH ‘perpetuate’, 0°91) hinbit ‘germinate’ 
etc. Meanwhile, 0°17 hibit ‘look’, Yon Aikir ‘know’, YN hitir ‘permit’ etc. 
with no related verb such as 01) navat are best considered two-consonantal 
hif 'il verbs (cf. 40.18), rather than n- verbs. 


40.23 Maverick verbs: 173 natan, 512?» yaHol, 13n Hanan etc. 
A few pa'al verbs are irregular, each in its own way, notably the verbs 

listed below. 
np? lakaH ‘take’: In the future, imperative and infinitive there is no /, e.g. np? 
yikaH, np kaH, nnp’ lakáHat. 
17) natan ‘give’: In the past and infinitive the second n is assimilated, e.g. »nn) 
natáti, NDI latet. 
212» yaHol ‘can’: In the future, 251n ,551N uHal, tuHal etc. In the past, 
n912? 5 n212? yaHólti, yaHólta etc. (and see 40.16). 
3nN TIN DN ,IIN aHal, amar, avad, ahav ‘eat, say, perish, love’: In the 
future tense, 2?25Nn ,221N OHal, toHal etc. 

Among y- roots is a small, unproductive but much-used group that changes 
vowels and drops y- (or converts it to v-, 0) in certain forms:*? 
.YX.1 yd., 1.95 yL.d., N.N yts., 1.5 yrd., .3.9.? ysh.v. have e rather 
than ...^N ey.., ...^n tiy... etc., in pa'al future, imperative and infinitive, and 
convert their other vowels to e: 
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FUT ye-e- yered ‘descend’ T» 
IMP -e- red T^ 
INF la-é-et larédet nm) 








For nif al, hif 'il and huf 'al the y- again drops, in these and most other y- 
roots? (including those that have no actualized existence with y- in pa'al, e.g. 
ovn Aoshit ‘extend (hand). In nif 'al future, imperative and infinitive y- 
becomes v before vowels; in other nif "a! forms and in hif 'il it becomes o and 
in Auf 'al u: 

yalad 1» ~ nolad 37750 ~ yivaled ow ~ holid PN 


pa al past nif ‘al past nif ‘al FUT hif ‘il past 
‘bore’ “was born’ ‘will be born’ ‘fathered’ 


notar ^n) ~ yivater ^m» ~ hotir mn 
‘remained’ ‘will remain’ ‘left over’ 


40.24 Roots with an identical second and third consonant 
Most roots with an identical second and third consonant (‘doubled’ 
roots) are regular. In formal usage, however, a few of them drop one such conso- 
nant in some inflections of pa'al and/or nif ‘al, with unusual effects on adjacent 
sounds and stress. (Some of these forms cause doubt; learned usage allows even 
more, cf. traditional grammars.) .2.3.0 s.v.v., .3.3.n H.gg. and .3.3.n Hunn. 
are three such roots. Thus: 


Pa'al FUT aHon...yaHonu ‘pardon’ yn nu 

INF laHon Yn» 

Nif "al PAST naHon ‘was pardoned’/nasav /109/)n) 
“went round’/ 

names *melted'/neyHan AMD) 
‘was blessed’ 

... naHónu/nasábu etc. Ae iA TAPAAN] 

PRES naHon/nasav/names/neyHan... «.Jno3/002/303/05 

neHonim etc. wN) 

FUT yimas54 o» 


For pi'ei, pu'al and hitpa'el most ‘doubled’ roots have an -o- as first stem 
vowel, i.e. -o-e, -o-a-, hit-o-e- respectively, e.g.5 3211 dovev ‘chat up’, 1315 
konen ‘set up’ ~ 312 konan ‘be set up’ ~ 3125 hitkonen ‘get ready’. 

Hif 'il verbs traditionally associated with such ‘identical consonant’ roots, e.g. 
187 hetser ‘grieve’, 107 hesev ‘recline’, are best considered unrelated. See note 
46. 


FURTHER READING 

Ariel 1972; Barkai 1975, 1978; Ben-Asher 1972; Berman 1975a,b, 1978, 1979a; Blanc 1965; Bolozky 
1978a, b, 1980; Donag-Kinnarot 1978; Fischler 1975, 1976; Ornan 1979b; Rabin 1985; Rosén 1955, 
1976; Schwarzwald 1975, 1977b, 1980, 1981a,b, 1982b, 1984; Yannai 1974. 


41. Adjective types and their inflection 


41.1 Adjective types: introduction 
Adjectives, somewhat like nouns (see ch. 38), are built in one of four 
ways. 


(1) Using distinctive vowel patterns and/or suffixes, to create 
grammatical-semantic adjective types like those in the following table (for 
details see 41.3). 


E ——————————————— 
——————————————————————— 


Example Pattern Grammatical type Meaning type 
bius. ee a RR E Ae 
shavir ‘breakable’ vaw -a-i- Suffixed form: --i- ‘able’ as in ‘breakable, 
e.g. shvirim VIV washable’ etc. 
salHani ‘forgiving’ »n5v -a-- + ani Suffixed form: Mostly ‘which does 
suFF unchanged (something), who tends 


to do (something)’ 


sifruti ‘literary’ OMNI + i Suffixed form: Mostly ‘pertaining to 
SUFF unchanged 2 


E ———————————————— 
————————————————————M—M————MHH—— 


The main such adjective types are listed below, with examples: 


1. ‘Present tense’ (‘participle’) patterns, e.g. 


meratek ‘gripping’ pnw 

mag'il ‘disgusting’ DN 
2. CaCuC shavur ‘broken’ av 
3. CaCiC kavis ‘washable’ v.22 
4. CaCoC varod ‘pink’ T m 
&. CCEC giben *hunchbacked" an» 
6. CaCCan baHyan *crybabyish' p» 
7. CaCCani savlani ‘patient’ »910 
8. CCaCCaC ktantan . "tiny y»p 
9. .ani kolani *vociferous' »»p 
10. -i yami ‘marine’ » 
11. -a'i parisa’i ‘Parisian’ INDI 
12. -iáni froydiáni ‘Freudian’ IMOTI 


(2) Using distinctive vowel patterns or suffixes, to create purely grammatical 
adjective types, with no general meaning (for details see 41.4): 
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————————————ÉÉÁ—ÉÓÓÓÓÓÓMÁÁÓÓÁ——ÓÓÓÓÁÓÓ—Ó—ÓÓÓMM————— 
waa eee 


Example Pattern Grammatical type 
e aN a 
kabir ‘mighty’ 35 -d-i- Suffixed form: unchanged 


e.g. kabirim 0°15 
oo 
The main such types are exemplified by: 


yatsiv ‘stable’ ay 
katsar ‘short’ asp 
zaken ‘old’ Yt 
gadol ‘big’ ^m 
raH ‘soft’ n 
na'ívi ‘naive’ DPN) 
liberáli ‘liberal’ »^»5 
prákti ‘practical’ "0775 


(3) With no particularly distinctive vowel pattern or suffix (as with nouns, 'dis- 
tinctive’ is purely a matter of degree). Examples: nwp1) nukshe ‘rigid’, DIN 
Hum, ‘brown’, 3» fer ‘fair’, 29 N umlal ‘wretched’, 1»5y elyon ‘upper’, 
212v shakul ‘bereaved’. 

(4) By adjoining two words (usually a special prefix + noun) and adding »- -i, 
to create a composite ('phrase-based') adjective, e.g. »519^93-11 du-partsufi 
*two-faced' (for details see 41.5). 


Roots and words 

As with nouns (38.1.1), these vowel patterns (if any) are mounted on 
a root; alternatively, many suffixes are simply added to a whole word without 
inducing a characteristic vowel pattern of their own, e.g. »n1^99 —». 01390 
sifrut-i— sifruti ‘literary’. The description uses the ‘model root’ 7.3.5. k.b.d., 
and the linguistic formula ccc, as with nouns (see 38.1.3). 


41.2 What is an adjective: syntax vs. shape 
The shape of a Hebrew word is a good indication of whether it is 
noun, verb or adjective. In particular, adjectives do not have past and future 
tense inflections (unlike verbs), nor possessive suffixes (unlike nouns, e.g. 
92991N2 baHurénu ‘our boys’). But they do frequently coincide with present 
tense verbs, and with nouns in general - all three share comparable plural and 
feminine inflections. Examples are:! 


Verb: nodedim ‘are wandering’ (m.pl.) or» 
Noun: nodedim "wanderers' OTT) 
Adjective: nodedim ‘migratory’ (m.pl.) OTT) 


And ultimately, it is syntax - interaction with other words - that gives Hebrew 
users the sense of what is adjective, as against verb or noun. 

Some syntactic traits of Hebrew adjectives (aps = adjective(s), v = verb(s), N = 
noun(s)): 
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(1) Involving ‘be...’ (ch. 16) 


(a) ap! (and n, but not v) are used with all forms of the verb ‘to be’, thus: 
haya mn 
yiye muHraH/mesugal aps ADJ DON/NADW M 
liyot n»n? 
was ‘had to.../was able to...’ 
will-be forced/able ‘will have to.../will be able to...’ 
to-be ‘to have to.../to be able to..’ 
as against: 
haya ; mn 
/ Tm 
^liyot tsariH/yaHol v v 5Y»/T^NS sn 
was ] ‘had to.../could...’ 
l 
to-be ngeding/abie (‘to have to.../to be able to...) 
(b) ap: (and n, but not v) as predicates are often introduced by NIN Au ‘is’ and 
its various forms: 
avazim hem ksherim DNV On OPN 
ducks are kosher 
*Hatulim hem megargerim mn On wnn’ 
cats [are] purr 
(c) Predicative Ap; (unlike n) can always do without this N1n Au ‘is’ etc.?: 


avazim ksherim 
ducks kosher 
Hatulim megargerim 
cats purr 

*avazim tsiporim 
ducks birds 


DNV DN 
‘Ducks are kosher’ 
waman DdINN 
‘Cats purr’ 

DNDN DMN 
(‘Ducks are birds’) 


(2) ans are not found unqualified as subject or object (nor is v) - save when some 
noun is implied: 


éfo ha-Hadashim? IWIN NON 
where the new (m.pl.)? ‘Where are the new (ones)? 


Even then, ap) do not take a possessive suffix: 13»35pt zkenéynu ‘our old’ is a 
noun. 

(3) ans (and v) as predicates can have an ‘impersonal’ subject (see 17.3), i.e. no 
subject: 


ani ro'e she-{ayefim/mitayefim} 
I see that {tired/tiring} 


{DO yM9/DOY}Y AN IN 
‘I see that people are {tired/tiring}’ 


(4) aps are less amenable than v to expressing the basic subject-object relation. 
Thus: 
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(a) 
(b) 
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They normally take indirect, not direct, objects? (for this distinction see 
ch.15); v take either. 
They rarely take »1>-5y al-yedey... *by...;* v can: 


*ze shavur al-yedey ha-yéled TPN »T-5y àv m* 
ADJ 
it's [in a state of] broken by the boy 


ze nishbar al-yedey ha-yéled TIN *D-5y Taw) nt 
v 
it was-broken by the boy 


(5) abs can qualify a noun. Few n do, and v do only in restricted contexts (see 


ch.10): 


Haverim adukim PIT DAIN 
sha'álti Haverim rabanim DIDIN NONY 
*Haverim yod'im DyTY o»an* 
friends religious religious friends’ 
I-asked friends rabbis ‘I asked some rabbi friends’ 
friends knowing (knowing friends) 


(6) Many aps (and v) can take degree words (ch.20); n do so in a very limited way. 


ani atsbani me’od TNA *ANY OON 
I'm very uptight 


hitatsbanti me’od ND ONIAYYNN 
I-got-uptight very 


Some implications of these criteria 
Most words of the 131525 meCuCaC pattern will be counted as 


verbs, e.g. 7319 mefunak ‘spoilt’: all of them as adjectives too; and some even 
as nouns, e.g. 93117” mekubal ‘kabbalist’. 

Similarly, o5n HaHam ‘wise’ is both an adjective and a fully-fledged noun 
(‘sage’), whereas 2v2 bashel ‘mature’ is just an adjective. 

Conversely, T^^ tsariH ‘must’ - even in T^N mon haya tsariH ‘had to’ - is 
not an adjective but a verb, for there is no PIS nvn25* *liyot tsariH ‘to have 
to’. Thus this verb is one of many with defective inflection (see 40.16): 


PAST PRES FUT INF 


hitstareH Tn  tsanH Pas  vitstareH Tow lehitstareH TYosnb 
haya tsaiH Pas n yiye tsanH Pas rv» 
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41.3 Grammatical-semantic adjective patterns 
41.3.1 Pattern (1) Verb-shaped adjectives (‘participles’) 


Shape: These share the same patterns as present tense verbs (ch.40) 
- with slight variations in inflection (see 41.7).5 
Derivation: Mostly based on present tense verbs, except (f) below, and 


much of (d). 
Meaning: Often closely related to the matching verb.® 
Active verb 
Patterns Present tense verb Adjective 
Meaning: state/ongoing action In a state/capable of action (often 
intransitively) - fairly produc- 
tively 













(1a) Pa'al to'em ‘is compatible with’ oN) | to'em? ‘compatible’ oNN 





(1b) Pi'el meratek ‘grips’ pn | meratek ‘gripping’ pna 














(1c) Hif 'il | mafli *amazes' ws | mafli ‘amazing’ N5^59n 


Passive verb 
patterns Present tense verb Adjective 


Meaning: ongoing action? In a state of completed action 
(‘past participle’) - near automati- 
cally 









(1d) Pu'al | meHubar ‘is being connected’ anm» | meHubar ‘connected’ ^am» 





mukaf 





(1e) Huf 'al "is being surrounded’ pm 








mukaf ‘surrounded’ qp 


(1f) Nif al usually supplies a special adjective pattern (see (2) below), rather 
than using its verb pattern adjectivally: thus nn9) nifiaH ‘is opened’ has a 
semi-automatic adjective N1n9 patúaH ‘open’. However, the hitpa’el pattern is 
rarely adjectival.’ There is no NIONN ,wrann nonna nvn2»?* *liyot 
mitvakéaH, mitbayesh, mitpale for ‘to be argumentative, in a state of shame, 
surprised', etc. Instead, other adjectives or verb forms (in these last three exam- 
ples N25nn? ,v»13n nvn5 ,jn21 nvn95 liyot vakHan, liyot mevuyash, 
lehitpale etc.) typically fill the gap. 
Further examples!’ - and additional meanings of this pattern: 


(la) 1315 koved CoCeC. 
Meaning: . (i) as in the foregoing table; or occasionally (ii) varied (not directly 
geared to a verb). 
Examples: (i)  p»N tsodek ‘correct’, 121) noHéaH ‘present’, 001N toses 
‘effervescent’. 
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(i) 1713 boded ‘lonely’, n»Yw shone ‘different’, Naip kofe 
‘freezing’ (e.g. day). 


(1b) 125” meHabed meCaCeC. 

Meaning: as in table. 

Examples: NƏT) medake ‘depressing’, ywn 'meshagéa ‘maddening’, 
411209 mesanver ‘blinding’, 


(1c) 19125” maHbid maCCiC. 

Meaning: as in table. 

Examples: spn makpid ‘fussy’, n»^vn masriaH ‘stinking’, 5»y3n mag’il 
‘disgusting’, 7°12 meviH ‘embarrassing’. 


(1d) 131250 meHubad meCuCaC."' 

Meaning: Mostly (i) as in table; (ii) ‘having an abstract quality"; (iii) *wearing/ 
featuring’ (often ‘full of) a garment/physical feature - human or 
non-human; (iv) ‘having...(a disease)’; occasionally (v) miscella- 
neous. Ambiguity is often possible: 79100 mesupak ‘supplied, 
doubtful’ (meaning i or ii). 


Derivation: (i) are from pu'al verbs, near-automatically; (ii-iv) are mostly based 
on a noun or a hitpa’el verb (even with four consonants), and are 
numerous and productive; (v) have no regular source, and are not 
numerous. 


Examples: (i)  nm'55 mefutaH ‘developed’, 5p51pm mekulkal ‘ruined’, 
N2Y1D0 meduke ‘depressed’. 


(ii) waon metupash ‘foolish’ (v5»v tipesh ‘fool’), Twinn 
memushaH ‘prolonged’ (7wnnn hitmasheH ‘go on’), 
nan meturbat ‘cultured’ (nyaan tarbut ‘culture’), 
n218) metsuvraH ‘in a mood’ (n1.-18" matsav-rüaH 
*mood"). 


(iii) 973105 mesundal ‘in sandles (5139 sandal), \pwinn 
memushkaf ‘bespectacled’ (0»»5pwn mishkafáyim ‘specta- 
cles’), 0914 mesufam *moustached' (n9w safam ‘mous- 
tache’), ?n21n» metultal ‘curly’ (5n5n faltal ‘curl’), 35325 
mekuHav" ‘starry’ (3235 koHav ‘star’), 131v meshunan 
"toothed' (1v shen ‘tooth’), vino meHumash ‘five-sided’ 
(wnn Hamesh ‘five’). 


(iv) anpa mekorar ‘with a chill’ (aapnn hitkarer ‘to catch a 
chill’), ysiwn meshupa ‘flu-stricken’ (nyow shapáat ‘flu’). 


(vy) ^n»2n meyutar ‘unnecessary’, NWN meshune ‘odd’. 
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(le) 712319 muHbad muCCaC. 
Meaning: (i) as in table; (ii) occasionally, varied - no regular source. 
Examples: (i) o5wvo mushlam ‘perfect’, 0t11 mugzam ‘exaggerated’, 
anin mutar ‘permitted’; 
(ii) anan muvHar ‘choice’, N99) mufla ‘wondrous’? 


(1f) 125) niHbad niCCac. 
Meaning: Occasionally (i) ‘in a state of completed action’; usually (ii) var- 
ied. 
Derivation: (i) nif 'al-based; (ii) no regular source. 
Examples: (i) 179) nifrad ‘separate’, 901) nosaf ‘added’, nN^3-^»n?3 
bilti-nir'e ‘invisible’; 
(ii) yan) nimrats ‘vigorous’, TNN) neHmad ‘nice’, 1?» nitan 
*possible'.!4 


41.3.2 Patterns (2-5) Involving internal vowels but no affixes!5 
(2) 1132 kavud CaCuC ~suffixed form (0»)1335 kvud(im) CCuC(im). 
Meaning: (a) ‘in a state of completed action’ (i.e. ‘past participle’); (b) occa- 
sionally ‘in ongoing state’; (c) various. 
Derivation: (a) from nif 'al verb, semi-automatic; (b) from pa’al; (c) no regular 
source. 
Examples: (a) 112’ shavur ‘broken’, yYT^ yadáa ‘known’, ?183 ratsuy 
‘desired, desirable’; 
(b) ...w139 Javush... *wearing..', 12^ raHun ‘leaning’, 315^ 
raHuv ‘riding (on...)’; 
(c) 71792 barur ‘clear’, 91237 dagul ‘outstanding’, 2107 ratuy!* 
‘wet’. 


(3) 1915 kavid CaCiC ~suffixed form (0»)1»32 kvid(im) CCiC(im). 

Meaning: (a) ‘capable of being (broken, etc.)’;'’ occasionally, (b) ‘capable of, 
tending to (deviate, etc.)’; (c) various. 

Derivation: (a) mostly from pa'al verbs (not n'5 -a / Y'y -u- verbs); occasionally 
from pi'el, hif 'il; moderately productive; (b) mostly from pa‘al 
verbs; (c) no regular source. 

Examples: (a) w?^^p kari ‘legible’, (Nap kara), In Hadir ‘permeable’ 
(^17n Hadar), 9*3» kavis ‘washable’ (02> kibes), 2°19 
kavil ‘acceptable’ (53»p kibel),'® YAN amin ‘credible’ 
(PANN he'emin), n»nt zaHiaH ‘sliding’ (n^tn heziaH); 

(b) 5°10 savil ‘passive’ (53v saval), 3»^n Harig ‘deviant’ (3àn 
Harag), 

(c) wow? yashish ‘elderly’, 1°10 sadir ‘regular’, »^v tari 
‘fresh’. 
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(4) 7135 kavod CaCoC ~suffixed form (0»)1132» kvud(im) CCuCL[im).'? 

Of all the affix-less patterns among adjectives and nouns, patterns (4) and (5) 

alone are semantically distinct yet not verb-based. 

Meaning: (a) most colours;? (b) various (mostly beginning with ‘gutturals’). 

Derivation: (ai) no regular source; (aii) based on nouns; (b) no regular 
source. 

Examples: (ai) OYTN adom ‘red’, 717» yarok ‘green’, 11 tsahov ‘yellow’; 
(aii) 119) varod ‘pink’, 31nt zahov ‘golden’; 
(b) DYN ayom ‘awful’, YaN aroH ‘long’, 9)3y agol ‘round’, 

Pann matok ‘sweet’. 


(5) 1195 kibed CiCeC ~suffixed form (0»)12»» kibd(im) CiCC(im) (often as 

a noun too). 

Meaning: mostly ‘having a (human) defect’.?! 

Derivation: no regular source; neither numerous nor productively coined. 

Examples: Wy iver ‘blind’, 13?3 giben ‘hunchbacked’, wan Heresh ‘deaf’, 
^v^N iter ‘lefthanded’. 


41.3.3 Patterns (6-8) Vowel pattern plus suffix 
Unlike nouns and verbs, adjectives do not take characteristic prefixes 
(41.5 describes quasi-prefixes? such as -Y1 du-, -»0)N ánti-). 


(6) 1135 kavdan CaCCan.3 

Meaning: “having personality-type’ - used of persons, as in jv py 19> yéled 
aksham^* ‘stubborn child’. 

Derivation: Mostly verb-based; very productive. 

Examples: \??21 baHyan ‘crybabyish’ (n23 baHa), 09095 patpetan ‘talka- 
tive’ (099 pitpet), \19p kapdan ‘fussy’ (1»9p7n hikpid), 323nv 
staglan ‘opportunistic’ (23nvn histagel). 


(7) 99725 kavdani CaCCani.5 
Meaning: (a) ‘having a certain personality or emotion’ (mostly mirroring the 
related verb, like pattern (1)); (b) ‘having a certain effect’ (with 
emotive connotations). 
Derivation: (a) mostly verb-based (i.e. no CaCCan to act as base); not numer- 
ous; (b) verb-based; fairly productive in literature. 
Examples: (a) »%)920 savlani ‘patient? (920 saval), 3383y atsbani 
‘uptight’; 
(b) 35v? latfani ‘caressing’ (1079 litef), *»w*»9 palshani ‘intru- 
sive’ (w99 palash). 


(8) Reduplicative suffix 131232 kvadvad CCaCCaC. 
The last syllable of the base word is repeated, changing its vowel to -a- (unlike 
reduplicative nouns, cf. 38.2, pattern (15)). 
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Meaning: | mostly (a) ‘diminutive’; (b) ‘very ...' (occasionally). 
Derivation: mostly from unsuffixed adjectives (C-C-C); not numerous but 
fairly productive. 
Examples: (a) 9393y agalgal ‘roundish’, 71^ 1^1 vradrad ‘pinkish’, 13335 
levanvan ‘whitish’, ynsnn Hamatsmats ‘sourish’: 
(b) eo3op ktantan ‘tiny’, popon Halaklak ‘slippery’ (pon 
Halak ‘smooth’), 79297 hafaHfaH ‘fickle’ (19n hafaH ‘to 
change’). 


41.3.4 Patterns (9-12) Suffix, but no special vowel pattern 
Here a suffix is added but no special vowel pattern (the base-word 
keeps its own), except for a few standard adjustments. Adjustments to the base 
word (akin to 38.2 (16-22)) are as set out below. 

Most often, base nouns (i) use their suffixed genitive (‘construct’) base, giving 
e.g. *»^2 beyti ‘domestic’ (cf. 1n?3 beyto), 2902 kaspi ‘monetary’ (cf. 190> 
kaspo), *5*nn Horpi ‘wintry’ (cf. 1971n Horpo), »»3n39 pirHoni ‘flowery’ (cf. 
1n^5 pirHo), *»nn1$ kadaHtani ‘feverish’ (cf. ynn1~ kadaHto). 

However, (ii) a few nouns ending in n- -a maintain their ‘free’ (‘absolute’) 
base, e.g. »N0?0729)1N universita'i ‘university’ (NVVN univérsita), 
"NTYAN aguda'i ‘pertaining to the Aguda Party’ (NTN agüda), »Np^^nN 
amerikái ‘American’ (ng»^»oN amérika). 

Also (iii) some nouns drop (‘apocopate’) their feminine ending n- -at, e.g. 
N9393 refu'i ‘medical’ (cf. 13nN19^ refuato), »»^nY yomrani ‘pretentious’ 
(1n191> yomrato).?* Some nouns drop the -iya/-ya of names of countries, e.g. 
»232N angli ‘English’ (n»9533N ángliya), ostráli ‘Australian’ (n»^9*3091N 
ostrálya).? 


Stressed suffix 

(9) »5- ani.” 

Meaning: mostly ‘having certain human (a) external features, (b) personality/ 
emotions, (c) outlook’; (d) ‘having a certain effect’ (often with 
emotive connotations), like (7b) and often literary. 

Derivation: from nouns or present tense pa al verbs; fairly numerous and pro- 
ductive. 

Examples: (a) »391p kolani ‘vociferous’ (5352 kol ‘voice’), »3nv^ listani 

‘big-jawed’ (nv5 /éset ‘jaw’); 

(b) »3^5» yomrani ‘pretentious’ (Nan yomra ‘pretence’), 
*322319 sovlani ‘tolerant’ (9110 sovel ‘suffers’), »2251N 
Holmani ‘dreamy’ (091n Holem ‘dream (vy); 

(c) »35WMnv smolani ‘leftist?’ (2NNW smol ‘left’), »DIND 
leumani ‘nationalistic’ (D1N5 /e'om ‘nation’), »»n1^ ruHani 
‘spiritual’ (n1^ rúaH ‘spirit’); 

(d) 32m zoHlani ‘creeping’ (2 nt zoHel ‘creeps’), »»àp»1 
dokrani ‘spiky’ (^1 doker ‘pricks’). 
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(10) >N- a'i. 


Meaning: 


‘pertaining to/hailing from a certain place’ 


Derivation: mostly from names of cities; neither numerous nor productive. 


Examples: 


»N%019 parisa'i ‘Parisian’, *N3»222 berlina'i ‘of Berlin’, *ND5n 
Helma’i ‘of Chelm’. 


Stressed or unstressed suffix 


(11) >- -j.30 

This suffix is by far the commonest way of converting nouns into adjectives. 
These denote ‘pertaining to...’ in various ways. This is a ‘semantic’ pattern in 
the loosest sense. 

*- -i is stressed when added: 


(a) 
(b) 


to native words, e.g. >> yami ‘marine’, *1??5 miyadi ‘immediate’; 


to names of most countries in the ‘Jewish realm’ around 1900, e.g. »v1^ rusi 
‘Russian’, »5^*n turki ‘Turkish’, »32?n teymani ‘Yemenite’, »079 parsi 
‘Persian’, »n9^N tsarfati ‘French’, *533N angli ‘English’ - vs. »31 déni ‘Dan- 
ish’, »t330719 portugézi ‘Portuguese’, »5'N tshéHi ‘Czech’, »31335 levanóni 
‘Lebanese’, »11n Addi ?! ‘Indian’. 


It is unstressed when added: 


(c) 


(d) 


to most foreign nouns,” e.g. »o^p101 demokráti ‘democratic’, »ov»2*3N 
anarHisti *anarchistic', »31 déni ‘Danish’, »p*v-»2 nyu yórki ‘of New 
York’; 


to most names of towns (in the region of Israel): 2293 N-9n tel avivi ‘of Tel 
Aviv’, »n333n^ reHovóti ‘of Rehovot’, »99w17 yerushálmi ‘of Jerusalem’, 
nTn Haderáti ‘of Hadera’, »1133 bagdádi ‘of Baghdad’.33 


Derivation; mostly from nouns; very numerous and productive (highly so in 


Examples 


technical usage); almost automatic with names of countries. 


< 92392 kalkali ‘economic’ (n9393 kalkala ‘economics’), »n3wtn 


tzunati ‘nutritional’ (n33tn tzuna ‘nutrition’), »v3 nashi ‘femi- 
nine’ (0°W) nashim ‘women’), »v»^N ishi ‘personal’ (w>N ish ‘per- 
son’), ?^v12N enoshi ‘human’ (W1)N enosh ‘Man’), »ov ^N idyóti 
‘idiotic’ (019 T^N idyot ‘idiot’). 


Unstressed suffix 


(12) 99N>- -iáni. 


Meaning : 


‘pertaining to... 


Derivation: from names of famous persons; fairly common and productive. 


Examples 


41.4 


DON! T?)59 froydiáni ‘Freudian’, »38»9»1 joysiáni ‘Joycean’ 4 


Purely grammatical adjective patterns 
Below are given the relatively distinctive grammatical patterns. They 


are no longer productive, though (15, 18-20) are numerous. The introductory 
remarks in 38.3 apply here too. 
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Firm vowels 
(13) CaCiC?* »3»s 3^ ~ 09399? ~ 23? SN? yatsiv ~ yatsivim ~ yatsivey. 
Examples: 7% tsadik ‘righteous’, ^?p»^ yakir ‘darling’, 9°97 kalil ‘very 
light’, 1919 kabir ‘mighty’, YNN amits ‘brave’. 


(14-16) -a- drops 


(14) CaCaC ? 383p ~ o^^Nsp ~ INP katsar ~ ktsarim ~ kitsrey. 
Examples: 135 lavan ‘white’, v» yashan ‘old’. 


(15) CaCeC * pt ~ Dpt ~ pt zaken ~ zkenim ~ zikney. 
Examples: 990 tafel ‘secondary’, n5w shalem ‘whole’, v2» yavesh ‘dry’. 


(16) CaCoC. »2113 ~ 09997 ~ 917) gadol ~ gdolim ~ gdoley. 
Examples: 117 tahor ‘pure’, 117 karov ‘near’, 1123 naHon ‘correct’, N19) 
nafots ‘widespread’, n130 manóaH ‘deceased’. 


Consonant ‘hardened’ 
(17) CaC 99% ~ 2999 ~ 1^ raH ~ rakim ~ rakey. 
Examples: 1n Had ‘sharp’, p1 dak ‘thin’, 9p kal ‘light’, Tt zaH ‘pure’, an 
mar ‘bitter’. 


(18-20) Suffixes with pre-final stress 
These are foreign adjectives. The ending is borrowed intact with the word. 


(18) »2»- -ivi. 
Examples: 30N) na'ivi ‘naive’, »3»v9 pasivi ‘passive’, *3»0»n^29 primitivi 
‘primitive’ (see also note 34). 


(19) »5- -áli. 

Examples:  »9w»^^ re'áli ‘real’, 995399 liberáli ‘liberal’, *5p»3»p Klerikáli 
‘clerical’. 

(20) »- -i. 


Examples: 0529 prákti ‘practical’, *2»21 debili ‘foolish’, »m»313N anonimi 
‘anonymous’, ?1217 dügri ‘frank’. 


41.5 Phrasal adjectives 


41.5.1 Phrase-based adjectives: 233335 ravgoni ‘multi-coloured’ 
Like »9> yami-type adjectives (11), these are formed by adding -i, but 
to a compound noun phrase, not to a single word. There are two basic types 
(the (a) set are not numerous, the (b) set are very numerous). 
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(a) Noun phrase base 
An already existing compound 
phrase, e.g. 
tat-hakara 
(38.4) 


Example of adjective with -i 


‘sub-conscious’ nÓon-nn tat-hakarati ‘sub-conscious’ »n35n»-nn 


(b) A compound phrase with no 
function except as basis for an 
adjective, e.g. 
*du-partsuf 


QUANT + N 


‘two-face’ — «xa^5-v* du-partsufi *two-faced' ?915^5-Y1 


The suffix >- -i requires the same adjustments to the ‘second word’ as it does 
in (9-11), listed in section 41.3 - e.g. ona réHem ‘uterus’, NNI- IN Huts- 
raHmi ‘extra-uterine’. Often, this resulting ‘second word’ never otherwise exists: 
there is no »91¥19* *partsufi (though there exists »N7 raHmi ‘uterine’). This 
underscores the fact that the phrase in toto is an adjective, not the second word 
in it. 

The noun phrase base usually involves a meaningful, though semi-fixed pre- 
fix. Close on twenty prepositions and quantifiers can be prefixed to nouns - 
for use particularly in type (b) phrase-based adjectives. These are all one-syllable 
prefixes (except ->0)N ánti- ), thanks to the use of specially adapted or foreign 
prepositions and quantifiers - which are also more technical-sounding. They are 
mostly hyphenated (see note 39). The noun itself is generally ‘native’; foreign 
nouns come with their own prefix. 


Type (a). There are two sub-types, both very limited: 


(i) [Prefix + noun] + i tat-hakarati ‘subconscious’ »nO»n-nn 
almoti ‘immortal’ TIN 

(ii) [Point-of-compass drom-afrikai ‘South African’ "N[P^9N-01T11 
noun + noun] +i; (cf. drom-áfrika ‘South Africa’ np?^3N-on1) 
productive*! merkaz-eropéi ‘Central European'4? '"N9YYN-t23D 
tsfon-maaravi ‘North Western’ »313yD-yos 


Type (b). Very productive use of nouns (semi-automatic in technical Hebrew): 


[Prefix + noun] + i 
(i) [Preposition 
+ noun] + i 
(i.e. 'exocentric") 


al-koli *supersonic' »»p-5y 
tat-karka'i ‘subterranean’ "yphp-nn 
kdam-tsva'i ‘pre-Army’ oNIY-DIP 
trom-históri ‘prehistoric’ ovT-DNw 
batar-mikra’i *post-Biblical "N^ópo-^nài 
beyn-koHavi ‘interstellar’ 22302-92 
Huts-raHmi *extrauterine’ MNN 
pnim-yabashti ‘inland’ 2NVI)-09 
toH-vridi ‘intravenous’ PN-N 
pro/anti-milHamti ‘pro/antiwar’  ^non9n-032N/135 
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(ii) [Quantifier + Had-/du-/tlat-tsedadi *uni-/bi-/tri-lateral' vrTs-n21/-v1/-Tn 
noun] + i rav-erki *polyvalent' »55y-3^ 
(i.e. ‘endocentric’) kol-/klal-afrikái *Pan-African' "Np?^5N-555/-95 


Overall grammar 

Though phrase-based, these expressions act as single words - hence 
-n ha- ‘the’ can only be placed at the beginning and the plural suffix just at the 
end:? 


ha-revadim ha-tat-hakaratiyim o»nn-nn p134n 
the layers the sub conscious *the subconscious layers' 


Like any adjective, these serve as bases for other words: 


du-partsufiut *two-facedness' nvowa5-11 


41.5.2 Compound adjectives, e.g. 034 N-xN^223^N infra-adom ‘infra-red’ 
Several meaningful prefixes (and occasionally some of those above) 
can be attached to pre-existing adjectives (of any sort, i.e. not only to -i type 
adjectives), making compound adjectives. These act as one word: 


ha-karnáyim ha-infra-adumot TWAYTN-N^9»N^ DNP 
the rays the infra red *the infra-red rays' 


There is generally a semi-productive choice of nouns to go with these prefixes. 
Examples of the prefixes are: 


me'en-otomáti *quasi-automatic' "ODYOIN-Yyn 
pséudo-klási *pseudo-Classical' "UN?p-Y13v5 
próto-shémi *proto-Semitic' »DU-T0135 
néo-fashisti *neo-fascist' "DO" UNS-1N?) 
infra-adom ‘infra-red’ DYTN-N35»N 
ültra-modérni *ultra-modern' ?)1T10-NA071N 
bilti-muvan*4 ‘incomprehensible’ q3vo-n73 
al-enoshi4 *non-human' *WIIN-IN 
tat-muda?é *subconscious' ym-nn 


41.5.3 Apposed adjectives 


ha-siHot ha-siniot-sovyétiot nv»o»aivo-nv»»on mrnun 

the talks the Chinese-Soviet *the Sino-Soviet talks' 
These ‘compound phrases’ (they are not single words) are discussed in chapter 
36 with other apposition phrases like ^t-^?^xsn Aa-tsayar-zamar ‘the painter- 
singer’, 34^-1NN dtsu-rátsu ‘they rushed-dashed’. 


41.6010 ADJECTIVE INFLECTION: A BRIEF SURVEY 
Here are described the inflectional endings - for the feminine, plural and construct. 
In certain adjective patterns, the body of the word changes too when inflected; see 
individual patterns (41.3-4). 
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41.6 Overview: feminine and plural 
For general syntactic questions (e.g. where can there be adjective 
agreement) see chapters 12 and 18. 
All adjectives can take the following endings," except a handful that do not 
inflect at all. 


fs. 8 -a n- -t N- -it m- untressed: -et/-at N- 
m.pl. -m D- 
fpl. -ot m- 


Some 31% of dictionary-listed adjectives take -a, 38% -t, 3% -it, 27% -et/-at 
(Schwarzwald 1982b). 


41.7 Verb-shaped adjectives (pattern (1) in 41.3) 
Inflection is mostly as in the matching verb (ch. 40), even where the 
particular adjective is not based on one:*? 


(a) tsodek, tsodéket, tsodkim, tsodkot MPN opns npms pny 
‘correct’ 

(b) meratek, meratéket, meratkim, meratkot MPM opm» nnn onu» 
‘gripping’ 

(c) makpid, makpida, makpidim, makpidot MPI DPM ;rnspn Pm 
‘fussy’ 

(d) mekuHav, mekuHévet, mekuHavim, nN DHYN NDN ADDN 
mekuHavot ‘starry’ 

(e muvHar, muvHéret, muvHarim, muvHarot muun ,o»navo mna ,navo 
‘choice’ 

(f) nimrats, nimrétset, nimratsim, nimratsot MYI WI NVI) NVI) 
‘vigorous’ 


41.8 Unsuffixed adjectives (notably patterns (2)-(5), (8), (13)-(17))* 
(a) Inflection mostly ni- ,O?-, n- -a, -im, -ot (except pattern (5). 
Examples are: 


shavur, shvura, shvurim, shvurot mav ouv nu jw 
‘broken’ 

adom, aduma, adumim, adumot TWOYTN. |Q?DYTN. NNOYTN ,OTTN 
‘red’ 

raH, raka, rakim, rakot moa 21,7057 
‘soft’ 


kHalHal, kHalHala, kHalHalim, kHalHalot — mbn5n» PININ ;nbnbno ININ 
‘bluish’ 
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giben, gibénet, gibnim, gibnot 153» ,0°9292 ,n03» ,3» 
‘hunched’ 


(b) It is among these unsuffixed adjectives that the few uninflecting adjectives 
are found: 


ha-simla ha-bezh u-shney svéderim bórdo YT^3 OVD v1 tàn NINN 
the dress the beige and two sweaters maroon ‘the beige dress and two maroon 
sweaters’ 


Similarly: t»p^12n turkiz ‘turquoise’, 2"3n ha-nal ‘the above-mentioned’ ,*? 
1119 párve ‘parev’ (religious term: neither meaty nor dairy); generally with 
masculine singular and feminine singular nouns respectively: n?2-99N alef-bet 
‘superb’ (army slang), »n2^ rabati ‘almighty’. 


41.9 Suffixed adjectives (notably patterns (6)-(7), (9)-(11), (18)-(20)) 
Inflection by steps : 


Add -i to word (where there is none) => = r+ 

Then add -t, -im, -ot => <= n),0?,n-« 

Result: -it, -i(y)im, -i(y)ot n» ,0»,mnm 
For example: 

kapdan + i = <= ^«319p 

kapdanti+t, kapdant+i+m => = D^44215p ,n«219p 

kapdanit, kapdaniyim, kapdaniyot MMTIP ,O»I79p PITI P 
More examples (‘irritable’, ‘idiotic’, ‘Syrian’): 

atsbani, atsbanit, atsbaniyim, atsbaniyot MISY ,0?»»3Ny MISY ayy 

debili, debilit, debiliyim, debiliyot NYHIT OY HAT WAT PIT 

suri, surit, suriyim, suriyot ny no ,O» N09 YN nv 


However, those nationality adjectives (‘gentilics’) with stressed >- -i (pattern 
(11)) can take n- -a for feminine - in reference to persons.’ They then look like 
the corresponding noun: 


zaméret anglit/angliya *an English chanteuse TY9233N/ TP922N. NW 


ir anglit *an English town' MINN VY 


But in the masculine plural the adjectives and nouns are generally distinct: 


Nouns 

anglim, germanim ‘Englishmen, Germans’ DINT DIIN 
Adjectives 

angliyim, germaniyim ‘English, German’ 0910) ,O?2)0N 


The few diminutive adjectives with }1- -on take ni- ,O?- ,n- -et, -im, -ot : 
n21v2?v tipshónet ‘soppy’. 

Other adjectives in ))- -on take n3- ,0»- ,7- -a, -im, -ot. They are few, unpro- 
ductive and probably not perceived as suffixed, e.g. nnn taHton ‘bottom’, 
pyx rishon ‘first’. 
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The few in >N- -ay act like nouns of the »N- -ay type (°N332 banay ‘builder’): 
-y becomes -i ; then add -t, (surprisingly) -m, -ot : 


rashay, rasha’it, rasha'im, rasha'iot 'entitled' TIPNV^ ONY N^ PNW 
41.10 ‘Construct’ adjectives 


For the general syntax of where construct adjectives occur, see 6.19. 
All but suffixed adjectives (41.9) can occur in construct structures:54 


gvina dalat-shuman jow-n5»1 n»ai 
CONSTRUCT 

cheese low fat ‘low-fat cheese’ 

ets me’ukam-géza yn-opiyn YY 

CONSTRUCT 
tree gnarled trunk ‘a tree with a gnarled trunk’ 
not: 

*géver anaki-koma nmp-pxy 2 
SUFF 
ADJ 

man giant size (a ‘giant-sized’ man) 


The endings are invariably as follows (using 51 dal ‘low, poor’ as an exam- 
ple): 


fs. dalat not (free form dala n51)5 
m.pl. daley OT 
fpl. dalot MIT 


For certain patterns, the word changes internally too - see 41.3-4 for common 
changes. 


FURTHER READING 

Ben-Hayyim 1971; Berman 1980a; Blanc 1957a; Blau 1952; Bolozky 1972, 1980; Di-nur 1979; 
Kaddari 1965; Masson 1976; Mirkin 1968; Netzer 1976; Podolski 1981; Rosén 1955, 1956, 1966b, 
1977; Schwarzwald 1982b; Werner 1981. 


42. Prepositions: form and inflection 


42.1 Form of the preposition 
Hebrew prepositions are a distinct word class syntactically (see 
ch.19), but, unlike verbs and nouns, have no characteristic patterns or affixes 
to render them distinct. Rather, for historical reasons, a few prepositions look 
like verbs (e.g. 97N1N Ao'il ‘since’, ^33y2 kaavor ‘after’) and many look like 
nouns (e.g. 2»3va bishvil ‘for’, *385 mipney ‘because’); and most take a suf- 
fixed pronoun of the same kind as nouns (see ch.6) - while not at all ‘noun-like’ 
syntactically. 
Four prepositions are written as a single letter, and so, like other such words 
(e.g. -^n ha- ‘the’), are prefixed to the next word: -1 be- 'in',! -> ke- ‘as’, -5 le- 
‘to’, - D mi- ‘from’, e.g. »N^v?a be-yisra'el ‘in Israel’. 


42.2 Inflection of the preposition 


42.2.1 Suffixation 
A preposition governing a personal pronoun must suffix it,? e.g. 


bishvil + hu — bishvilo *for him' yoawa — wm. Dawa 


But several prepositions taking nouns do not, idiosyncratically, take personal 
pronouns at all, notably? 33X agav ‘in the course of, 7w01 bemésheH ‘during’, 
w3 beshel ‘owing to’, ^1n3 betor ‘as (= qua)’, -> ke- ‘as’, 1135 kegon ‘such as’, 
Nd le'or ‘in view of, ^n? leaHar ‘after’, N25 lelo ‘without’, n125 lamrot 
‘despite’, 4x-5y al-af ‘despite’, tN me'az ‘since’, nann maHmat ‘owing to’, 
own mishum ‘because of, »15-11n toH-kdey ‘in the course of’. 

Most prepositions (a) take the same suffix as singular nouns, and (b) undergo 
the same internal adjustment, if any, as nouns of their shape; but some of the 
commonest display some irregularities. 

Several prepositions take the same suffix as plural nouns, particularly if they 
already have the ‘plural-like’ ending »- -ey or n?- -ot. A handful take a mixture 
of ‘singular’ and ‘plural’ suffixes. 
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42.2.2 The most common suffixes 
Most prepositions take the following suffixes: 


i ‘me > 
Ha *you' (m.s.) 1 
eH ‘you’ (f.s.) i 
o ‘him’ ) 
a ‘her’ n 
énu ‘us’ n 
Hem *you' (m.pl.) o> 
Hen ‘you’ (f.pl.) (F) p» 
am *them' (m.) D 
an ‘them’ (f.) (Ð) } 


Examples are:4 


bishvil: bishvili, bishvilHa, bishvileH,* T223v3 1»3v3 pHawa :»ava 
bishvilo, bishvila, bisvilénu, y»avai,n»ava iva 
bishvilHem, bishvilam D»2va3,05»»2av3 

‘for: for me, for you...’ 

déreH: darki, darkeHa, darkeH, darko, 101,121 JIN PIT :11 
darka, darkénu, darkeHem, darkam D277 02277 (9531 ,n231 


"through: through me, through you...’ 


Further examples of prepositions that change their vowel(s) when inflected 
(rather like ‘segolate’ nouns, cf. 38.2, pattern (3)): 


bekérev: bekirbi etc. ‘among’ .Ja^p3 223p 
le'óreH: le'orki etc. *along' INNI TONI 
néged: negdi etc. ‘against’ PTA TA 


Exceptions are: 
(a) 
(i) with -aHem, -ahem in 2nd, 3rd pl. 
be ‘in’ -3 
bi, beHa, baH, bo, ba, banu, baHem, bahem‘ ona ,o23 ma M2 13,7 ,72 3 


le ‘to’ -5 

li, leHa, laH, lo, la, lánu, laHem, lahem on? 022 99 ND 19 ,1» 1» 29 

im ‘with’ (F) oy 

imi, imHa, imaH, imo, ima, imanu, Dy MY ,Yoy ,T2y , Tay pny 
imaHem, imahem onny DNY 


(ii) With -Hem, -am in 2nd, 3rd pl. 
im! *with' oy 
iti, itHa, itaH, ito, ita, itánu, itHem, ONN TIN. ANN ANN NN INN TN 
itam DONN 


(b) 


(c) 


42.2 Inflection of the preposition 


et (OM) NN 
oti, otHa, otaH,? oto, ota, otanu, 
etHem,? otam 


kmo ‘like’ mə 
kamóni, kamóHa, kamoH, kamóhu, 


kamóha, kamónu, kmoHem,!° kmohem!! 


min! ‘from’ yo 
miméni, mimHa, mimeH, miménu,!? 


miména, miménu,!? mikem,!^ mehem 
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MMN ANN ANN TN IMN PMN 
OMN DINN 


mn» > T2 PND 
OnY25 ,02122 1102 mn» 


yn Taa Ta PIM 
onn 020 nn n»n 


(d) Composite -9 Dyn me'al le- ‘over’, -9 nnno mi-taHat le- ‘under’, 
-9 3avn mi-saviv le- ‘around’ lose -9 le- when inflected, e.g., ,1»5y»n 
nyon ,Á»nnn» mealénu, mitaHténu, misvivénu etc. 

For -5 ^3yn me’éver le- and other prepositions involving -9 /e-, see 42.2.3 
(exceptions) below. 


42.2.3 


Other common suffixes 


Several prepositions take the following suffixes: 


‘ , 


-ay me » 
-éHa ‘you’ (m.s.) T- 
-ayiH ‘you’ (f.s.) T- 
-av *him' v- 
-éha ‘her’ m- 
-énu (or -éynu) ‘us’ w- 
-eHem ‘you’ (m.pl.) D- 
-eHen ‘you’ (f.pl.) (A) y»- 
-ehem ‘them’ (m.pl.) Dm- 
-ehen ‘them’ (f.pl.) (F) ym- 


Examples are:4 


The same 


aHarey ‘after’ NX 

aHaray, aHaréHa, aHaráyiH, aHarav, 
aHaréha, aHarénu, aHareHem, 
aHarehem 


PANN | PANN , PANN PAN 
JADANN MINN PINN 
DrPónN 


odot *concernig' MTN 
odotay, odotéHa, odotáyiH, odotav, 
odotéha, odoténu, odoteHem, 


PMR “PINT JPDYTYN PMN 
,D9*nYTN. D» TIN. PITIN 


odotehem OMNINN 
applies to the following: 
lifney: lefanay,..., lifnehem ‘before’ 07299 ,..^392 2395 
mipney: mipanay,..., mipnehem *of'!6 07779900 ,..^390 ^39 


bidey: beyaday,..., bidehem ‘by’ omma pp PI PPI 
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and similarly to: 


meaHorey ‘behind’ NNN el? ‘to’ IN 
me'al ‘above’ 2yn klapey *towards' 955 
al ‘on’ oy legabey ‘concerning’ 225 
al-gabey ‘upon’ »33-5y 


Exceptions are: 
(a) bli ‘without’ %32 
The suffixes are regular, but the stem becomes - 1y*a bilad-: 


biladay, biladéHa, biladáyiH, biladav, 1y23 T1953 ,1y53 ^1y53 
biladéha, biladénu, biladeHem, ,D2*1Ty23 ,ox1ysa ,nTy5a 
biladehem omtys3 


(b) -> le- expressing ‘movement’ is replaced by -2N el- when inflected: 


elay, eléHa etc. "to me, to you etc." DIN PIN 


This also affects -5 /e- used with words of ‘communicating’ and ‘referring’, e.g. 
^vpnn hitkasher ‘contact’, on» nn hityaHes ‘refer (to), relate (to)', n39 pana 
‘turn (to)’, and with words denoting ‘concerning’, e.g., -9 y2123 benogéa le-, 
-2 ^wpa bekésher le-, -5 *vwa baasher le- (cf. 15.6). 


42.2.4 Mixing plural and singular suffixes 
These prepositions mix singular and plural-type endings in various 


Ways: 
(a) 1*3 ben ‘between’ has plural-type suffixes in the plural:!* 
beni, benHa, beneH, beno, bena, MYA wa ,T»3,1»3 pya 
benéynu/benénu, beneHem, benehem Drv»a ,p»»»3 MYI WPI 


(b nnn) (mi-)taHat ‘under’ has plural-type suffixes, or alternatively in 3rd 
person, 3nnn(») (mi-)taHto and especially onnn(») (mi-)taHtam. 

(c) »T?-5y al-yedey ‘by (passive) generally takes singular-type suffixes despite 
its -ey, but some speakers prefer n»T^-5y ,v-»-5y al-yadav, al-yadéha. 
Thus there is ambiguity in inflection with 1>->y al-yad ‘next to’ (here 
DTI? T9 leyado, leyada is sometimes preferred in 3rd person). 


FURTHER READING 
Blau 1967: vol. 2, 97 ff; Peretz 1972: 227; Rosén 1955: 210, 19662: ch. 3. 
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Chapter 5 

1. Purists pronounce -^ as ha- before certain types of word beginning with y ,n ,n 
ha-, Ha-, a-. 

2. An entirely different ha- denotes ‘who, which’ in some present tense relative clauses, 
e.g. o^nàinn 0°35) naHim ha-nohagim ‘invalids who drive’. 

3. nM et is discussed more fully in 15.5; it is a ‘governed’ preposition introducing the 
direct object, e.g. 111 NN Yynv sham'u et david ‘they heard David’ vs. indirect object 
7115 \ynw sham'u le-david ‘they listened to David’. 

4. ‘One morning’ is TMN ^p13 bóker eHad (morning one), not ^p12a23* *be-boker (in 
a morning). ‘In the morning (i.e. in general)’ too is ^ 322 ba-boker ‘in the morning’; 
see 5.4. Words for days of the week do not have -n ha- ‘the’; they are usually ‘proper 
names’, thus »3v 01°32 be-yom sheni (lit. on second day) is used for both ‘on a Monday’ 
and ‘on (this) Monday’; see 5.3.2 and 5.5. Similarly, the names for festivals are usually 
proper names, e.g. nv9 pésaH ‘Passover’. 

Re. -3 ba- meaning ‘in the’: see 5.6, under ‘conflation of ha-’. 

5. Contrast ^590-n^22 be-bet séfer ‘in school’, which involves an indefinite, quasi- 
proper noun. The same holds for certain other institutions - see 5.4. 

6. There are exceptions. Instead of ONN ,3N7 ha-av, ha-em ‘the father, the mother’, 
possessive suffixes are employed, as in TON ,1°2N aviv, imeH *his-father, your-mother’, 
or (casually) 32v NON ,19¥ NaN dba shelo, ima shelaH etc. NON ,N3N dba, ima are 
intrinsically definite in such cases, hence, in most usage, we do not have 395v N3N^* 
* ha-ába shelo ‘the father his’. Indeed, one intimately employs NON ,NIN ába, ima as 
proper nouns, e.g. INAN NIN éfo ima? ‘Where’s Mom? [= my/our/your Moml’. 

‘Grandfather, grandmother’ too require possessive sufixes (and are not always intrinsi- 
cally definite): 15w «nav(n) ,19W Nala) (ha-) sába shelo, (ha-) sávta shelaH ‘his 
grandfather, your grandmother’. They too have a separate use as proper nouns: NIN 
INDIV éfo sávta? "Where's Grandma? 

7. There are exceptions. Among proper nouns requiring -^ ha- are (a) names of rivers, 
e.g. NIYIN ha-danuba ‘the Danube’, ntnn ha-témza ‘the Thames’; (b) certain other 
places, e.g. nann ha-Hermon ‘Mt Hermon’, 52^2n ha-karmel ‘Mt Carmel’, 15»an 
ha-golan ‘the Golan’, 2337 ha-négev ‘the Negev’; (c) ‘proper nouns’ deriving from a 
‘common noun’ with -N Aa-, e.g. YONN NN ^»nxN27 karáti et ha-árets ‘I read (the paper) 
Haarets’, y?Ytn? »nv322 niHnásti le-ha-zoréa ‘I went into (the shop) Hazorea’; (d) most 
abbreviations of Rabbis’ names, e.g. N"3v^^n ha-ritva ‘Ritva’, 5"3nnn ha-maharal 
‘Mahara!’ (a few optionally take -7 ha-, e.g. p"1*(n) (ha)radak ‘Radak’; and »"v^ ráshi 
‘Rashi’ disallows it). Mountains, lakes, seas etc. are usually introduced by ...^n Aar... 
*Mt..^, ...02N agam... ‘Lake...’ etc; see 6.14. 

8. However, YUND^5 5v 3V8 MNA ra'íti tsiyur shel pikáso ‘I saw a painting of 
Picasso’, not }UONP?9 »»^N2* *ra'íti pikáso ‘I saw a Picasso’. 
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9. An exception is nav shabat ‘The Sabbath, Saturday’, which is generally a common 
noun except that with -3 be- ‘on’ it is a proper noun too: 
Common noun: 
matay niHnéset ha-shabat? AVN NVI) nn 
“When does the Sabbath begin?’ 


heevarti sham et ha-shabat navn nN ov ^niyn 
‘I spent the Sabbath there’ (general or particular) 


heevarti sham shabat nav ow mayn 
‘I spent a Sabbath there’ 


Proper noun: 
hayiti sham be-shabat nava ov n»n 
‘I was there on (the) Sabbath’ 
10. In N^nn NINN kahu, hahi etc. ‘that’ and 1997 halálu ‘these’, -n ha- is an insepara- 
ble part of the word. 
11. It is as if > mi ‘who?’ were underlyingly intrinsically partitive, denoting ...1 >» 
mi mi... ‘who of (people in general)’. It is not coincidental that the inanimate nn ma 
‘what?’ and nw» máshehu ‘something’ are indefinite and strictly incapable of taking a 
partitive: onn nn* *ma mehem ‘which of them’; see further, 8.6. 
12. However, with days of the week and special days ‘this...’ (i.e. ‘the coming...’) is usu- 
ally ntn ha-ze: ntn »»v oa be-yom sheni ha-ze ‘this Monday’. 
13. Where an intensifier precedes the adjective, -n ha- will precede the whole phrase: 
Y17393 TNAN 797 ha-yéled ha-me'od paria ‘the very wild child’, 
14. Exceptionally, noun + adjective can be a semi-compound (see 10.8), thus 1^n»-13n 
ha-ben yaHid ‘the only child’. 
15. Where -^ ka- seems to introduce a verb, it is not the ‘definite article’ but a (formal) 
variant of -w she- ‘that’; thus the preceding noun need not even be ‘definite’ (see 
33.5): 
martsim ha-mevakshim haala'a nN52yn o'vpann ox 
meaymim be-shvita nmIvI DYNN 
‘Lecturers that are seeking a rise are threatening a strike’ 
16. Thus one cannot add a further -n ha- as definite article: 


*ha-léHem ha-haHi tov Iw »»nm onon* 
the bread the most good *The best bread" 
Chapter 6 


1. The traditional terms are 120» and 7/010 or ‘construct’ and ‘construent’. 

2. Thus endocentric phrases are ruled out. 

3. Construct phrases are N(X NP), X being a single word and N a category that ranks 
between N and NP, such that a whole construct phrase usually ranks too large to function 
as X itself. 

4. Exceptions are few, e.g. nw — 0?3V shanim ~shnot ‘years’. 

5. These are morphological rather than phonological rules. Indeed, many speakers lack- 
ing a command of formal Hebrew may lack many of these rules and just make these 
variations lexically for particular set expressions. 

6. Penultimate in the underlying ‘free’ form, e.g. 097819 ,^s10 mutsar, mutsarim. 
But vowels are retained for most suffixes of the plural noun, thus vasin —»^»^N12 
mutsrey — mutsarav. 
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7. Although with indefinite nouns there is no direct syntactic evidence that these are 
construct phrases at all (rather than appositions), the use of the construct form with 
0?) shnáyim is indirect evidence. The numeral TNN eHad follows its noun and is 
akin to an adjective. 

8. Thus only words that constitute the whole component A can have construct form. 

9. This is not a morphological constraint, as no construct ending need be involved in 
many instances; and names used as common nouns can indeed take regular plural end- 
ings (39.10): 0»3»ov»»N 0919 kulam áynshtaynim ‘they’re all Einsteins’. Possibly, 
just as the most highly ‘definite’ nouns (pronouns, names) are most typically ‘possessors’, 
so too they may be least typically ‘possessed’ or amenable to this most direct possessive 
construction. 

10. If »1av VORN 2n Heyl avir shvédya were possible as a simple chain of constructs, 
it would have to mean ‘the force of Sweden’s air’; and 19791) 9>n Heyl avirénu would 
mean ‘the force of our air’. There are, however, exceptions, e.g. 13W93 vv v shivyon 
nafshénu ‘our equanimity’, 3n35 Na ba koHo ‘his proxy’. 
11. nt ze ‘it’, itself a personal pronoun (7.3), is never suffixed; indeed, for ‘its’ one tends 
to prefer 12v shelo (i.e. NIN + 5v shel + hu ‘of it’ m.s.): 

al titen li et ze, ki ze ratuv ve-ani HNI 310^ nt 2 ,nt NN 05 3nn ON 

lo ohev et ha-tséva shelo 17v YANN NN IMN NI 
‘Don’t give me this, because it's wet and I don't like its colour’ 

12. As elaborated in 6.8.3, a ‘definite’ component B usually entails a ‘definite’ compo- 
nent A. 
13. An exception: -n p5n Hélek mi- ‘some of, yet op5n Helkam ‘some of them’ etc. 
Construct suffixes are impossible with adjectives, hence mwy ms^NWMn 
vaN Aa-aratsot ashirot ha-neft ‘the oil-rich countries’ but not 1»n»vy ms^Nn* 
* ha-aratsot ashirotav ‘the its-rich countries’. 
14. This creates the most ‘open’ of genitive phrases. At the other extreme are set phrases, 
to all intents and purposes a single word, where an adjective will not qualify the second 
word. 
15. Sometimes the noun + name phrase is nevertheless felt to be a set phrase: »»19^»v 
DANNA ]122y sipurey agnon ha-aHerim ‘the other Agnon stories’, 323N-5n 2749179 
o^v1nn parverey tel aviv ha-Hadashim ‘the new Tel Aviv suburbs’. 
16. Determiners are structurally tighter to the noun than are adjectives; indeed they are 
not commonly free-standing; see chapter 9. 
17. Very formally also nNt 1nyxn AatsaatHa zot (proposal-your this). 
18. n?ya3 »^a3n Havrey baala ‘her husband's friends’ is itself not a chain of construct 
nouns, for the second construct involves just a pronoun suffix n- -a. 
19. A similar (formal) emphatic construction forgoes 5v shel: NIM 1n^?1 dirato hu 
(apartment-his he) ‘his apartment’, WN 3n 1512 moladeténu ánu (homeland-our we) 
*our homeland'. 
20. Casually, the masculine plural is used instead. 
21. The general grammatical exceptions have been outlined in 6.7. There are also lexical 
exceptions of various kinds, listed here in (1)-(5). 

(1) Certain nouns must be construct to another noun, i.e. they do not take 5v shel, 
nor are they ever free-standing. They include several nouns denoting a space or 
time relationship: ?29 pney ‘surface’, uN^ rosh ‘top’, »3n^ raHavey ‘length and 
breadth’, 19) gmar ‘end’, Twn mésheH ‘duration’; also some nouns of member- 
ship, e.g. (..., TAYN IMIN ,199N) 2 ben (ha-kfar, oto maamad....) ‘one of (the 
village, the same class,...)’, (...,n^s»91Nn ,7)72»5n) WN ish (ha-likud, 
ha-opozitsya,...) a member of (the Likud, the Opposition,...). However, not all 
relational nouns are like this, thus ...25w n>nnnn ha-taHtit shel... ‘the bottom 
of..^, DY 5v nn1^31 droma shel yavan ‘the South of Greece’. 
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(2) Certain relational nouns require the construct if possessive, e.g. (M219NN) p» 
yemin (ha-tmuna) ‘the right of (the picture)’, (wann) nsp ktse (ha-magash) ‘the 
edge of (the tray)’, and 419 sof ‘end’, Tyin mo’ed ‘date’, 1^5» yelid ‘native’. 

(3) A few nouns require single or double construct, e.g. 9y3 báal ‘owner’, NITAN 
toldot *history', and a few require double construct, e.g. 5w n>ya baala shel 
‘the husband of, 2v nv ishto shel ‘the wife of, 9w 1ny31 daato shel ‘the 
opinion of (very casually also 2v 5yan Aa-báal shel, 9w NUNN ha-isha 
shel). 

(4) Certain nouns are similarly restricted when followed by a particular type of 
noun, i.e. they are semi-fixed expressions. Those requiring a construct include 
(...,0^»yavn ,O^vvn) nv shnot (ha-shishim, ha-shivim,...) ‘the sixties, seven- 
ties,...’, (..., DP YAW, DWY) 9) gil shishim, shivim,...) ‘the age of (sixty, sev- 
enty,...)’, (...,123 ,]923) IND ke'ev (béten, garon,...) (stomach, throat,...) ache’; 
those requiring a single or double construct include 019w sA/om ‘welfare’. 

(5) The pronoun suffix, otherwise usually a mark of formality, is always possible or 
even required with kinship terms. It is generally preferred to bw shel ‘of for 
NWN isha ‘wife’ (Tn UN ,nwvN ishti, ishteHa ‘my wife, your wife’ etc.), »y3 
báal ‘husband’, 3N av ‘father’, ON em ‘mother’, on Ham ‘father-in-law’, Minn 
Hamot ‘mother-in-law’, 111 dod ‘uncle’, n111 dóda ‘aunt’; however, casual 
usage has ^2 V N2àN(n) (ha-)dba sheli, ‘my dad’, »9v NnN(n) (ha-)ima sheli 
‘my mum’, »2v 117 dod sheli ‘my uncle’, »2v 1117 dóda sheli ‘my auntie’ (and 
qv... ..shelHa ‘your...’ etc.). The pronoun suffix is an alternative to 5w shel 
‘of for o»*1n Aorim ‘parents’, 13 ben ‘son’, n3 bat ‘daughter’, NN aH ‘brother’, 
MNN aHot ‘sister’ and the terms for ‘brother/sister-in-law, cousin, nephew, 
niece’. N10 sdba ‘grandfather’ and Nn10 sávta ‘grandmother’ take 5v shel and 
not the pronoun suffixes. 

22. Exceptionally, there is a definite 5 wn mishel phrase when ‘my own...’ denotes ‘my 
own respective...', as in »2 v0 NINN NN ^5 v» yesh li et ha-tsarot misheli ‘I have my 
own troubles.’ 9w» mishel is used (formally) with nouns or non-reflexively in partitives : 
[12vn/12v) TANI prow) {vnw} DANN XW ^nN^p DYN Aayom 
karáti shney maamarim {shel / mishel} vitgenshtayn ve-eHad (shelHa / mishelHa) ‘Today 
I've read two articles of Wittgenstein and one of yours’. 

23. There is also a formal idiom 15 N5 lo lo ‘not his’, on*5 N5 lo lahem ‘not theirs’ 
etc.: n2 N9 09932 be-milim lo la ‘in words that were not hers’. 

24. By contrast, noun compounds inflect as single words: — —^t0^ 
0279897 ramzor —ramzorim ‘traffic light (~ lights)’. 

25. So too adjective + noun constructs, e.g nmn ,nnon TIAN NINA 
nnvo-TàNn ha-totaH aroH ha-tvaH, ha-totaH ha-aroH tvaH (the cannon long the 
range, the cannon the long range) 'the long-range cannon'. 

26. But then the pronoun suffix (1»23n Haverav ‘its members’) is impossible. 

27. Where both the subject and the direct object are to be mentioned, the object tends 
to be expressed through the genitive (this position, directly following the ‘action word’, 
being normal for an object), whereas the subject is couched in an »1»-9y al-yedey or 
>73 bidey ‘by’ phrase: 099>>N »T»3 o^15»^n »1»9 pinuy ha-yeladim bidey Hayalim 
“the evacuation of the children by troops’. 

28. Among the few exceptions are 1n» matan ‘giving’ (only construct, and the following 
noun must be an ‘object’) as in 1913101N qn» matan otonómya ‘giving of autonomy’, 
NTN hulédet ‘birth’, NNIN mlot ‘passing (of years)’; niyn mávet ‘death’, NNY tset 
‘departure’, N11 bo ‘arrival’ (construct or double genitive). 

29. Casual Hebrew prefers such all-purpose constructions as D^3n?2v NYIN éle she- 
notnim or n?9v *N mi she-noten ‘someone who gives’. 
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30. Whereas the verb or adjective taking an indirect object (with the prepositions 
Oy ,-? /e-, im etc.) simply requires the same preposition for its corresponding ‘action or 
state noun’, e.g. 0°79» Sy nyswn hashpa'a al yeladim ‘influence on children’ (ch. 30), 
the agent noun cannot take a preposition - it is a case of either the genitive or nothing: 
072» Dy ny»svpn* *mashpi'im al yeladim ‘influencers of children’. Indeed, action or 
state nouns need no object noun at all: nuv3*Yn nyovnn Aa-hashpa'a murgéshet ‘the 
influence is felt’. Exceptions include idiomatic uses of certain verbs taking adverbials, 
e.g. (...,072319N) »x3 ba'ey (ha-kongres,...) ‘those attending (the congress,..., »aw» 
C6..,n»pan) yoshvey (ha-bik'a..) ‘those living in (the valley,...)’, NY 
(...,}?219) yots'ey (polin,...) ‘emigrants from (Poland,...)', and a few set phrases such as 
22^ »5321n holHey régel ‘pedestrians’, n59 »3»o»n meytivey léHet ‘good walkers’. 

31. The adjective proves that these are nouns: 0°77 y¥ 099790 »5y) noaley sandalim 
tseirim ‘young wearers of sandals’. 

32. Except in certain set phrases. 

33. However, with brand names the construct with -n ha- ‘the’ is avoided: 5v visn 
120v ha-kos shel témpo ‘the glass of Tempo’ rather than 1900n 015* *kos ha-tempo. 
Moreover, as the construct component B is in general not intrinsically definite, it will 
not generally be a pronoun: )»^n piapa bakbuk ha-yáyin ‘the bottle of wine’ but not 
1p12p.°* *bakbuko ‘its bottle’. The same is true for purpose and identification geni- 
tives. 

34. With na1yn-5n» nemal teufa ‘airport’ and similar construct nouns, formal Hebrew 
prefers apposition of the name: *139 no1ynn-59n02 nemal ha-teufa kénedi ‘Kennedy air- 
port’. Casually the construct is used, but without changing the form of no1yn teufa etc.: 
"rp ns51yn-2n) nemal teufa (COMPONENT A) kénedi (COMPONENT B), nU 1n O^513n-m3 
bet Holim hadása ‘The Hadasa Hospital’ etc. 

35. In coordination, dates require apposition, e.g. 77977 2919 c^vTinn ha-Hodashim 
yüni ve-yüli ‘the months June and July’. 

36. Or (more technical) by apposition: yp» »n»n Aha-náHal yarkon. 

37. And for this reason, perhaps, m»»31 Np kibuts degánya, nsiap 
79327 kvutsat degánya ‘Kibbutz Deganya'. 

38. In apposition (36.4), -n ha- 'the' is prefixed to the whole phrase: vyn 
nan ha-ir Heyfa ‘the City of Haifa’. 

39. xy ets ‘tree’ is thus used as a ‘classifier’, but not n39 péraH ‘flower’, nos tsémaH 
‘plant’, 419>¥ ¢sipor ‘bird’ and other such terms. 

40. This applies only when the name is itself used as a ‘common noun’, e.g. ^» v» 
0N?9 yesh li fiat ‘I have a Fiat’. With other names one needs 5v shel ‘of (indeed, bw 
shel can always be used): DVN 5v na»^n ha-riba shel ósem ‘The Osem jam’. Apposi- 
tion is impossible. 

41. Unlike adjectives, they always require this head noun. As with the foregoing con- 
Struct types, no pronoun suffixes are possible. 

42. 5v shel is not used, nor a pronoun (Dn»a1o* *toveyhem ‘their best’), even when 
not generic. 

43. Much varied use is made of (...,nnnv ,n»3 ^n) »ya báal (Hay, báyit, simHa,...) 
‘animal, landlord, host,...', (...,n^1n ,3*t ,O TN) ]3 ben (adam, zug, tora,...) ‘person, 
spouse, learned Jew,...’, (...,uY^v IDP 390) 1a bet (séfer, kibul, shimush,...) 
‘school, receptacle, toilet,...’. The regular meaning of by. báal is ‘possessing’; )3 ben is 
“son, member, comprising’ and n°2 bet is ‘house’. 

44. Adjective phrases such as »31v5-11 du-leshoni ‘bilingual’, »1 153-232 rav-tsdadi *mul- 
tilateral' are not construct, for in all constructs component B is a noun. Hence -^ ka- 
‘the’ can only precede the whole phrase, as in »33U5-11n Tn ha-yéled ha-du-leshoni 
‘the bilingual child’ (see 41.5). Unlike ->x i- ‘non-’, *v1n Hóser ‘non-’ is a true noun. 
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45. In addition, certain determiners are genitive in form, eg. 999 499 
n> ya kol miney baayot ‘all kinds of problems’, pansan p99 ikar ha-pitaron ‘the basic 
solution’. See chapter 9. 
46. Type (1) is exocentric and type (2) endocentric. 
47. This definiteness is not ‘inherent’ in the noun; whereas O?7N207 
wna Ipon ha-mivtsarim mukafey ha-oyvim ‘the forts surrounded by enemies’ is 
acceptable, a change to ?2»3^?N oyvéynu ‘our enemies’ (inherently definite) makes it 
unacceptable. 
48. A degree word may be added, e.g. 1NW9D 13-132 kvad-guf kólshehu ‘somewhat 
heavy of build’. 
49. Thus they are simultaneously free and fixed expressions. 
50. As adjectives, 9y3 báal and )1 ben occur only in such contexts. They are thus akin 
to the derivational suffix >- -i ‘-ous’. 
51. In addition, 2y3 báal is a noun meaning ‘owner’ and a noun in certain idioms, e.g. 
O^yNDN 5yà3 báal emtsa'im ‘man of means’, but otherwise it is an adjective (i.e. it usu- 
ally requires a head noun). ^vn Haser ‘lacking’ is also a regular adjective, in two senses 
which are really synonymous: 
Haser la éreH musari WW T^y n» ^on 
lacks to-her value moral 


hi Hasera éreH musari "3012 T^y MON wn 

she lacks value moral ‘She lacks moral value’ 
]3 ben and its feminine na bat require a numeral, ruling out D^^7Tn )à m3* 
o^^1N *báyit ben Hadarim adirim ‘house consisting of huge rooms’. By contrast, 
n23/j3 ben/bat denoting ‘aged...’ are nouns, witness y3^N ^33 9APN ToN 
ha-mosad mekabel bney arba ‘The institution accepts four-year-olds'. Like certain other 
nouns, these are commonly in apposition: Y23N ?223 O?1?» yeladim bney arba 'four- 
year-old children’ (see 36.12). 
52. The similarity extends to the type of verb involved: w saw 0°75>* 
Oy *yeladim sharey shirey am ‘children singing folksongs’. This is a ‘generic’ construc- 
tion, i.e. the noun of component B is generally indefinite, thus contrast acceptable 
ntn nyon pn mekabley ha-tipul ha-ze ‘recipients of this treatment’ (agent geni- 
tive) with ntn 519907 ^»53pn o»»1nn* *ha-Holim mekabley ha-tipul ha-ze ‘patients 
receiving this treatment’ (verbal participle genitive). The only definite noun possible is 
one really belonging to the whole phrase: n9 No230n-51T715 O»»Y»myn ha-itonim 
rodfey-ha-sensátsyot ‘the sensation-seeking papers’. 


Chapter 7 


1. Pronoun prefixes and suffixes are just ‘agreement formatives’, even though the pro- 
noun they agree with is often omitted. Unlike possessive suffixes, they cannot be contras- 
tively stressed (and they are grammatically obligatory): 


séfer~sifrénu ‘book~ our book’ yNDV~ ^50 
as opposed to: 
ra’a~*ra’inu ‘he saw (3rd pers.) we saw (1st pers.)’ YN SAN 


Further, a suffix such as 1)- -nu ‘Ist pl.’ sometimes reflects not a subject pronoun 33n3N 
anáHnu ‘we’ but rather a combination of nouns: 312» N^ ^yYun N ani ve-ha-sho'er 
ra 'ínu ‘The doorman and I saw’. However, in a few formal idioms the subject pronoun 
itself is suffixed, e.g. »»^15t zHuráni / zaHürni ‘I recall’, »351125 kimedumáni 
‘methinks’. 

2. Significantly, 3rd person inflection only marks gender and number. Person is zero- 
marked. 
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3. All mention of nxt zot and nN éle henceforth is meant to include their variants 
(^t zu, zo and 12N élu respectively). Formal 1297 halálu is only a definite pronoun 
‘these ones’ and a determiner ‘these (people, things)’. 

4. This ‘dummy’ ze is not related to the antecedent -w nt ze she- above (by means of 
extraposition) as the infinitive creates ny 1» nwp nt ze kashe ladáat (it is hard to know) 
but not nyp ny712 nt* *ze ladáat kashe (it to-know [is] hard). Neither ‘dummy nt ze 
nor 'antecedent ze' are ordinary nouns, for they do not allow one to refer back to them 
using ININ ,N3n Au, oto etc.; nor, interestingly, do clauses themselves: 

*ze lo matsdik et atsmo lehashkía sham DV PWN MSY NN PTY NI MH 
(‘It does not justify itself to invest there’) 


*ze she-hu mefursam hu lo mashpia alay »%y youn ND NIA DUIN NIW nme 
it that he’s famous it not influences me (‘The fact he’s famous doesn’t 
influence me’) 
5. Formal usage does have an option of using Mt ze in past or future tense inver- 
sions: 
haya (ze) barur she... ..U ma (m) mmn 
was (it) plain that... ‘It was plain that...’ 
6. nt^N éze ‘which’ supplies 3nvnt?N ézeshehu ‘some or other’, and 25 kol ‘any’ sup- 
plies inw kólshehu ‘any’ (9.2). Although ^» mi ‘who?’ is strictly masculine, nw?n 
mishehu ‘someone’ has a feminine form »nv»»n mishehi, and ...v »n mi she... ‘the one 
who...' can act as feminine with feminine agreement. 
7. Thus ...V TNN eHad she... and ...w nt ze she... are both restricted to people (‘some- 
one who... the person who...’), except when referring back to a particular noun (‘one 
which..., the one which..."). 


Chapter 8 


1. A few quantifiers are also ordinary nouns (with normal plurals), notably »sn Hétsi 
‘half’, n^sn» maHatsit ‘half’, 313^ rov ‘majority’, o1y?n mi'ut ‘minority’, 759? tipa 
‘drop’, pon Hélek ‘part’, ngon mispar ‘number’, ynn hamon ‘mass’, 9111 mabul 
‘flood’, t?^nN aHuz ‘percentage’. Some are also adjectives: Vyn me'at ‘few’, 919> kaful 
‘double’; degree words: o yn me'at ‘a bit’, nsp ktsat ‘a bit’, n9»v tipa ‘a tiny bit’, 
0?»252 kifláyim ‘double as’, ...*5 pi... ‘x times as’, ^n»? yoter ‘more’, n1N9 paHot ‘less’, 
n nY yoter miday ‘too’, ...3nwv nn» káma she-yoter... ‘as much... as possible’, 
p^5vn maspik ‘enough’, >7 day (with adjective) ‘quite’, (as a quantifier) ‘enough’, n> 
kama ‘how’. 

2. Theoretically, ‘amount’ too amounts to ‘portion’ (i.e. of the indefinite): five sheets 
= five of the totality of sheets. 

3. However, na^n karbe as subject (i.e. with a clearly plural verb or suchlike) = ‘many 
people’ as well as ‘a lot (of things)’. 

Further exceptions are: (1) open-ended 957 ha-ko! ‘everything’ (as against ‘specific’ 
>77 ha-kol ‘all of it’) is indefinite, like nasan karbe ‘a lot’ or similar, i.e. it does not 
take NN et; (2) 237 ha-kol is also ‘everyone’, particularly as subject, in formal usage; 
casual usage, however, prefers 0915 kulam (also = ‘all of them’), but not when qualified: 
‘everyone who came’ is not Naw 0215* *kulam she-báu but Naw »n 225 kol mi she-ba 
(all who that came), and similarly ‘like everyone else’ is 1N TnN22 1755 kmo kol eHad 
aHer (like each one else) or similar. 

4. 'Imprecise' numerals are indeed open-ended (see 8.5.3), e.g. 1133»? 029199” 
milyónim yitnagdu ‘millions will object’. 

5. An exception is (ANV3V) vynn ha-me'at (she-nish'ar) ‘the little (that remains)’. 
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6. However, n? syn» maHatsit ‘half’ (formal) is usually construct to a definite noun 
and thus syntactically definite, e.g. on r»sn» maHatsit ha-yom ‘half the day’. Occa- 
sionally one also finds »»nn ha-Hétsi, e.g. ^snn NN NV? risásti et ha-Hétsi ‘I 
sprayed half’. Moreover, all fractions can be definite when qualified: mwyn 
naYannn Aa-asirit ha-aHarona ‘the last tenth’, etc. 

7. However, the fractions ending in n»- -it, i.e. nsn» maHatsit ‘half’ and those for 
‘1/5, 1/6 onwards, require a definite noun, eg. ,n»ovn) m"vy 
C... ,^o»52n asirit (ha-shniya, ha-liter,...) ‘a tenth of (a second, a litre,...)’. 

One cannot generally form a partitive at all with amount quantifiers that express a 
more complex notion than simple amount, e.g. any yoter ‘more’, ps0» maspik 
“enough’ (as against ww shesh ‘six’, naan harbe ‘much’): onn p»aon* *maspik mehem 
(‘enough of them’), on5n» T1y* *od me-ha-leHem (‘more of the bread’). A rather differ- 
ent use is onn Pr90N 9 n^n haya li maspik mehem ‘I’ve had enough of them’. 

8. Casual usage has irregular singular v^5v »3v shney shlish ‘2/3’ (formal: »3v 
o»v»5v shney shlishim ); and »»3* nv?v shlóshet rivey ‘3/4’ using the construct form 
even when the fraction is used in isolation (formal: a»y3* nv15v shlosha reva'im ). 

9. Exceptions are the following. (1) Two constructions with 117 rov ‘most’ require the 
‘double genitive’ (sec 6.1): ...9¥ YIAN 0215 ,...2v 0299 317 rov rubam shel..., 
rubam ha-maHria shel... ‘the vast majority of’; (2) aNw ‚an> yéter, she'ar ‘the rest + 
noun are sometimes indefinite (formal) wD»p-»33 masin ^m» c^avnnp 
meHashvim ve-yéter mutsarim bney-kyama ‘computers and other durables’. 

10. In formal usage the following can take the various construct (‘possessive’) suffixes 
instead: »sn Hétsi ‘half’ (e.g. 02» xn HetsyeHem ‘half of you’), pn Hélek ‘some’, nsp 
ktsat ‘a few’, nspn miktsat ‘a few’. Moreover, n^ snp maHatsit ‘half’ tends to require 
the construct: Tynn msna maHatsit ha-muamadim ‘half the candidates’. When 
it means ‘a large part of’ rather than precisely ‘half’, *«n Hétsi too uses the construct: 
nyia yn ^sn Hatsi ha-ir nifge'a ‘half the city was affected’, 130t ^»sn Hatsi zmano 
‘half his time’. 

11. Similarly, formal nspn miktsat ‘some’. 

12. Curiously, when the following noun lacks -n ha- ‘the’, - mi- is required for TNN 
eHad or NNN aHat: 


eHad mi-Hadrey ha-shena nn YT» TAN 
one of rooms-of the sleep *one of the bedrooms' 
eHad mi-doday INTA TAN 
one of uncles-my ‘one of my uncles’ 


13. When qualified, they require 9w shel ‘of’, e.g. 95W niasa mNn meot rabot shel 
‘many hundreds of’, 9w 9193 190 mispar gadol shel ‘a large number of’. 
14. Numeral + fraction is treated as a single numeral: casually, niyw »sn vv shesh 
va-Hétsi sha'ot ‘six and a half hours’; formally, »sn» n*yv vv shesh sha'ot va-Hétsi ‘six 
hours and a half’. 
15. Ty od ‘more’ is exceptional in following the ‘question words’ which it qualifies, e.g. 
TY ^n mi od ‘who else?’, Ty NDN éfo od ‘where else?, missin T^y nno kama od 
Hultsot or 1Yy nisn nn káma Hultsot od ‘how many more shirts? (Similarly nt^x 
TY» éze od or n^ N 11) od éze ‘which other...?). In this role, 1Yy od is akin to a quanti- 
fier qualifying another quantifier, as in n¥p ^y od ktsat ‘a little more’ (8.13). 
16. The construct is occasionally found, e.g. (witness the position of -n ha- ‘the’): 
kilo ha-batsal dan p 
kilo the onions ‘the kilo of onions’ 
However, plural units that are singular in shape, e.g. 410% nvv shisha méter ‘six metres’, 
are never construct. 
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17. The partitive + collective is not felt to be so ‘cohesive’ a construction, hence the 
impossibility of construct TNN eHad ‘one of: NMIN (-9 TNR“) 1nN* aHad (veHad 
me-) ha-kita ‘one of the class’ and even of 7399 1nw* *eHad mimena ‘one of it’. 
Equally impossible is the common 'definitization' of 1n N eHad ‘one’ by contamination 
with the following definite noun: nn»5nn TNN nN...* *..et eHad me-ha kita (‘DEF OM 
one of the class’). 

18. vyn me'at is not used in the masculine singular except as a quantifier preceding its 
noun: n33239 vyn me'at savlanut ‘a little patience’. 

19. The following quantifiers can also act as nouns, with their own inherent gender: p5n 
Hélek ‘part, some’, 217 ha-rov ‘the majority, TNN t1nN aHuz eHad (etc.) ‘one per 
cent (etc.)’, e.g. vu» PIN Hélek yashen ‘A portion is [i.e. are] asleep’. 

20. Occasionally this is true of quantifier + 2v shel ‘of’, e.g. 


miutan shel ha-reshatot meshamshot menun MNWIN IW 1oy»n 
m.s. f.pl. f.pl. 
atuda reduma MOTI nmmyn 


‘A minority of the networks constitute a dormant reserve’ 
21. o»xn Hetsyam ‘half-of-them’, op9n Helkam ‘part-of-them’, onn pon Hélek 
mehem ‘part of-them' also count as ordinary nouns: e% o^ sn Hetsyam nirdam ‘half 
of them dozed off (m.s.)’ 

Adjectives qualifying the quantifier agree with it as with an ordinary noun: 
D 929997 1197 ha-rov ha-maHria mi... ‘the overwhelming majority of...’. 

22. In casual usage, masculine TNN eHad ‘one’ often supplants feminine NNN aHat 
‘one’ in page, telephone, bus numbers, etc. 

23. The construct of TNN eHad ‘one’ means ‘one of...’, not ‘the one...’. For the latter 
one uses TnNn 22n ha-gal ha-eHad (the wave the one, i.e. ‘the one wave’), with TNN 
eHad agreeing in definiteness just like an adjective. The plural adjective 
NVTNN/O>TNN aHadim /aHadot means ‘a few’ or ‘singles’, not ‘ones’. 

An indication that a singular noun is in itself felt to have an implicit TNN eHad ‘an, 
one’ is the coordinated construction of the type o»»nv IN NINY sheela o shtáyim ‘a 
question or two'. 

24. These are semi-compounds. On the one hand, like other semi-compounds, they have 
no construct form: D^3)pnv (93w) DWI wawy esrim u-shnáyim (*u-shney) 
saHkanim '22 players, oD» PNwN(NwIdwWit)AWISY1 wawy esrim u-shlosha 
(*u-shlóshet) ha-saHkanim ‘the 23 players’. Nor is ordinary coordination-reduction possi- 
ble: yaw IN vv) wawy” *esrim ve-shesh o sheva ‘26 or (twenty-)seven'. On the other 
hand, asyndetic coordination is possible: yaw-ww) O° Wy esrim ve-shesh-shéva ‘26-7 
(players). 
25. However, for numbering years one has n3v D> WW) nx» mea ve-shishim shana ‘160 
years’. 
26. INN eHad ‘one’, coming after the noun, does not itself coordinate with o»»3v 
shnáyim ‘two’ - it is the noun that does so, but without 1X o ‘or’ dropping (and TNN 
eHad ‘one’ itself can be omitted): 

Haki daka (aHat) o shtayim DY» Nw IN (NNN) APT »»n 

wait minute (one) or two "Wait a minute or two’ 
27. Purists prefer »sn| Dasan 2v shney Hadarim va-Hétsi ‘two rooms and a half’. 
Generally TNN eHad ‘one’ is not expressed, e.g. »»n» nyv sha'a va-Hétsi (an) hour and 
(a) half ' and: 

garti be-Héder va-Hétsi ‘I lived in (a) room and (a) half * ^m VINA mà 
28. Unlike numerals, they do not yield ordinals (‘for the /00's-th time’) or multiples 
(‘tens of times more accurate’); they are in fact *quasi-numerals'. 
29. These numerals have no inherent gender. 
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30. Substandardly we sometimes find »v»»v1 o»*vyn ha-esrim u-shlishi (the twenty 
and third). Standard Hebrew is altogether averse to thus adding an adjectival suffix to 
a phrase. 
31. Even an implied definite noun (as in ‘I failed the 19th time but passed the 20th’) is 
not sufficient. 
32. ‘Two minutes / moments’ is o»y3* »3v/ MPT nv shiey dakot / shney rega'im. But 
‘twice’ is 0°99 paamáyim or D?NYI »nv shtey peamim. 
33. However, these qualifiers precede )1 ben ‘aged’ in the construction 133 NIN 
O?yA^N hu ke-ven arba'im ‘He’s about [aged] 40.’ 
34. However, where preceding 22 kol ‘all, every’, 1n1N oto ‘the same’ or any partitive 
quantifier. 0 yn> kim'at ‘almost’ must be kept ahead of any preposition: 923 oyn» 
onn kim'at be-Hol tHum ‘almost in every area’. 
35. Thus nian karbe ‘many’, vyn me'at ‘a few’. nsp kisat ‘a few’, not being adjecti- 
val, are impossible here. 
36. vyn me'at has a separate function as a quantifier, e.g. OWA Vyn me'at géshem ‘a 
little rain’, Oy muat has another feminine form nvy yn muétet. 
37. 1297 ànv* *yoter harbe ‘more much’ and vyn ànv* *yoter me’at ‘more few’ are 
impossible. 
38. Adjectives too require a ‘head noun’ to be explicit when it is a mass noun: 
*ha-óHel kar, tavi yoter Ham beHayéHa! 'T^nà of ANY 3n AP 5»»iNn* 
(‘The food's cold, bring warmer, will you!’) 
39. Another ätea trait is the ability to coordinate with adjectives, e.g. 
be-irgunim rabim ve-shonim mw) m3 OVNI 
‘In many [and] different organizations’ 


Chapter 9 


1. See also type (d). 

2. Substandard usage also employs >nNt zóti. 

3. n?n hala is occasionally used as ‘this (here, just mentioned)’ of a person (singular). 
121 denan denotes ‘foregoing’ thing(s) or person(s). Both are formal. 

4. Although historically equivalent to nt + > ke + ze ‘like + this’, they do not act as 
such: whereas modern nt 19> kmo ze ‘like this’ allows nt ze to agree with whatever it 
is referring to, e.g. 05M 192 nv^n mita kmo éle ‘a bed like these’, the determiner nt» 
kaze ‘such’ must agree with the noun it qualifies: nNt> nv?n mita kazot (both words 
f.s.) 'such a bed'. See also (f). 

5. NPN éze also acts as a qualifier of numerals (see 8.13): e.g. O>9Y19 NNA NON 
éze méa poalim ‘some 100 workers’. 

6. The formal forms assume nt?N éze to be a compound of nt + ^N e + ze. 

7. NINW shehu, N^nw shehi etc. can be related historically to a relative clause: 
Nan + V she + hu ‘that it (may be)’. 

8. This has a further meaning: ‘any...whatsoever’, see (i). The ‘split construction’ 
Nnv...22 kol...shehu - see (i) - has only the latter meaning. 

9. yn min and its synonym 110 sug are both nouns, meaning ‘sort’, and determiners. 
As determiners they both occur in plural expressions of the kind ‘all sorts of, three sorts 
of - see types (j,k). 

10. nt» kaze can co-occur with both nt^N éze and Yn min. 

11. 25 kmo is also an adverb: ynd9 yI NN 113 Naty ézra kmo hitna'er leféta ‘Ezra 
as it were shook himself suddenly'. 

12. ovn mishum has no connection with own mishum ‘because’ or with any word 
denoting ‘something’. 
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13. As nouns, ^73 gader and n3»n3 bHina denote ‘definition, limit’ and ‘aspect’ respec- 
tively. 
14. This is also a noun (‘bone’) and a pronoun (‘myself, yourself etc.). 
15. This is also a masculine noun, e.g: nTn ^^p?y ikrey ha-dat ‘the fundamentals of 
the religion’. 
16. For Nnv...nt^N éze...shehu, the best gloss is ‘some... or other’. See also type (d). 
17. The expression is syntactically idiomatic, in that 55 kol ‘all’ would ordinarily require 
a definite plural noun - and of course agreement is not governed by »»»n 93 kol miney 
but by the next noun. 
18. When the noun is singular, as in n3993 210 ?»v shney sugey ktiva ‘two kinds of 
writing’, »31v sugey ‘kinds of will be taken as the nucleus rather than as the determiner 
- and this determines agreement. Note that such a singular noun is generally a mass noun; 
for count nouns, one requires 3142 >10 >) shney sugey parot ‘two sort of cows’, not 
0^3...* *...para *...cow'. 
19. Literary usage also employs n» ma for *what...? 
20. Furthermore, ^95»? yófi etc. admit no qualification themselves: 
*yófi lo ragil shel... ‘incredible beauty of...’ IV DAD ND »9»* 
*kaze yofi shel... ‘such beauty of...’ TW POY THD* 
21. Contrast 03230 10° meytav ha-gvarim ‘the best of the men’ (= the best men) 
with NONN 10° meytav ha-uma ‘the best of the nation’ (+ ‘the best nation’), hence: 
meytav ha-uma aHuz yir'a ANY HNN DN n 3n 
m.s. fs. m.s. "The best of the nation is gripped by fear’ 
22. ^nan mivHar can be a noun, e.g. 2v 2112 13% mivHar gadol shel ‘a large choice 
of’. 
23. However, as can be seen from nt ze ‘this, that’ and some other determiners, the 
noun can sometimes be indefinite syntactically even though its referent and determiner 
suggest that it is definite semantically. 
24. Though 1997 halálu and N1nn hahu (and their inflections) feature the definite arti- 
cle -^ ha- (thus NINN WNN Aa-ish ha-hu ‘that man’ (the man the he), not NINN wr* 
*ish ha-hu (man the he)), it otherwise acts as an integral part of the determiner - thus 
not obeying the 3 — n + 3 be + ha — ba rule: 
le-hahu (*la-hu) *to that guy' (N112*) NINN? 
be-halálu (*ba-lálu) ‘in these’ (2227) yon. 
25. own mishum ‘something of can take a definite noun phrase as long as the first 
word does not begin with -n ha- ‘the’. 
26. NN éze can take a definite noun, using -D mi-: o^oynn nw éze mi-ha-etim 
‘which of the pens’. But such a partitive phrase, usually associated with quantifiers and 
pronouns, is possible only because nt?N éze can behave like a free-standing pronoun, as 
in ?7? N5 n^ N éze ratsit ‘Which did you want?’ (see 9.5). 
27. The indefinite form is mostly confined to formal usage. This does not affect the 
range of meanings of nt ze. 
28. 31 denan ‘foregoing’ is an exception. See also note 24. 
29. This might seem to be because nw et here is directly followed by an intrinsically 
definite determiner. However, paradoxically, nx ef occurs directly with such non- 
definites as > mi ‘who?’, 3nv»n mishehu ‘someone’, ...n TNN eHad me-ha... ‘one of 
the...’ (see 5.3.3): 
shaláHnu et mishehu *We've sent someone' wn NN DNW 
30. However, formal usage allows nt »01w>> rishumi ze (drawing-my this). Unlike the 
common construction nt O1v?^ rishum ze (drawing this) ‘this drawing’, the former 
accepts the ‘definite object maker’ nN et: 
kabel et rishumi ze “Accept my drawing’ nt mu^ NN Sap 
Here nt ze seems very much like a regular adjective, except that one would then expect 
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nt^ ha-ze; compare PANNA »n»a rishumi ha-aHaron ‘my last drawing’. 

31. This phrase is normal as the ‘idiomatic construct’ in the sense ‘these kibbutz- 
members’. As a whole, this constraint on noun + possessive reflects the special definite- 
ness of possessive pronouns vis-d-vis common or proper nouns. 

32. Literary usage allows (...,*y3)n nt ze ha-(náar,...) ‘this (lad,...)’. 

33. This reflects greater ‘noun-ness’: adjectives and quantifiers can occur by themselves, 
like nouns, whereas determiners, and even more peripheral items such as preposition 
phrases and relative clauses, rarely can. 

34. Determiners do not ordinarily act as pronouns in their own right. Even without a 
noun, a determiner like NN éze ‘which?’ is felt to be qualifying a particular noun, 
inferred from context. Thus where a quantifier accompanies a determiner, the former 
acts as ‘nucleus’ - a pronoun - whereas the latter is a mere qualifier: MOND D»»v 
shnáyim ka'éle ‘two such’, not NYND »3v* *shney ka’éle ‘two (CONSTRUCT) such’, and 
onn o»»vn ha-shndyim hahem ‘those two’, not onn »3v* *shney hahem. 

35. Furthermore, unlike determiners (see note 34), pronoun nt ze can act as nucleus of 
a phrase, hence: 


shney éle TON W ha-shnáyim ha-éle n»Nn o»n 
CONSTRUCT NUCLEUS NUCLEUS 
two these ‘these two’ the two the these ‘these two’ 


36. Such clauses are less likely to be conflated than other comparative clauses, which 
rules out: 
*al timraH riba be-oto sakin kmo M2 PIV INNA n^ NWN 5N* 
(she-)Hem'a n»n) 
don't spread jam with [the] same knife like (cons) butter 


Chapter 10 


1. Predicative adjectives (and nouns) are sometimes apposed to a noun - generally with 
a comma or pause (details in ch. 36): 
ve-ha-yam meraHok, afluli kólshehu, 522 *5329N ,pino om 
mezuham, nohem, nasog min ha-ir PYN yo 11D) ,OND amm 
"And the sea far away, somewhat darkish, polluted, rumbling, retreated 
from the city’ 
2. Notable exceptions are a few ‘profession terms’, e.g. |» 7-77) ^an Haver oreH-din 
‘a lawyer friend’, and some technical usages. Even quasi-adjectives such as those in exam- 
ples (1,2) below do not occur attributively (examples (3,4)): 
(1) hu me’od géver 3523 TNN NM 
he['s] very man [= masculine] 


(2) hi kol-kaH idishemáme YRANAYWPN 12-25 ron 
she[’s] so Jewish-mother 


(3) *dóda idishemáme yONDyU*TN nmTmT* 
[an] aunt Jewish-mother 


(4) *martse ben-adam DOTN-)3 NS" 
[a] lecturer nice-guy 
We say 'quasi' because the degree word is diswonediy restricted in its positioning, thus 
contrast: 


hu rashian me'od "He's very negligent’ TNN j2v^ Nm 
ADI DEGREE 
*hu géver me’od (He's very masculine TNN ^33 NIN* 


QUASLADJ DEGREE (lit. man’)) 
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3. For general agreement within the noun phrase, see chapter 12. 
4. There are a few exceptions. A few foreign adjectives take no suffix but do take -n 
ha-, as in: 


aruHa parve ‘a pareve (neither meat nmm ANN 
nor dairy) meal’ 

simla bórdo ‘a maroon dress’ IA nonw 

ha-smalot ha-bórdo ‘the maroon dresses’ yrman nonn. 


Apposed adjective phrases, as in (1) below, and semi-compounds, as in (2), involve inflec- 
tional suffixes on each word but only a single -n ha- ‘the’ prefix (see further, 36.13 and 
10.8 respectively): 


(1) ha-mitpáHat ha-yeruka-levana 1035-nprvn nnoonn 
the kerchief the green-white ‘the green-and-white kerchief’ 
(2) ha-shanot-tovot mao-nopvn 
the years good ‘the New Year (carts) 


Casual (19?) 5v pni» mótek shel (yéled) ‘darling (boy) etc. (10.2 above) do not 
inflect. 

5. It is as if each adjective were a relative clause qualifying the preceding noun phrase; 
stacking is therefore impossible for predicative adjectives - they have no noun phrase to 
qualify: 

*ha-mita ktana smuHa le-mitati No mmo mop nwn 
the bed [is] small close to my-bed 

6. Coordination would create a different meaning: 

tnu'a avirit u-pnimit 701351 MINN yn 
traffic aerial and internal ‘air traffic and internal trafic’ 

7. Quite generally, words ‘re-used’ by casual speech for its own ends are distinguished 
by penult stress, e.g. 2n^ ráHel ‘Rachel’ (first name), 1191) gúlot ‘marbles’ (children’s 
game). Some noun+noun combinations too are semi-compounds casually: for example, 
OTXN-)2 ben-adam ‘person’ (casually also 01x32 benadam ) has the casual definite form 
OTN-)27 ha-ben-adam and plural OTN-22n ha-bney-adam rather than o1Nn-)3 
ben-ha-adam etc (see 38.4 for details). 

8. Denoting members of the National Religious movement. 

9. The second example involves a comparative phrase. 

10. These examples are acceptable once a relative conjunction is added, turning the 
adjective phrase into a full relative clause: 
... She-nasuy le... *...who (is) married to...’ 2 WW... 
A notable exception are objects of 717 dome ‘similar’, n31v shone ‘different’, nnt 
zehe ‘identical’ - these being akin to comparatives (see note 9); for example: 
hayta aliya shel mea aHuz, shi’ur WV nn TNN 5v MIY nmn 
kim'at zehe la-aliyat ha-madad la-tsarHan PY Than MIY? AM OY 
‘There was a rise of 100%, a rate almost identical to the 
rise of the Consumer Price Index’ 
11. Notable exceptions, especially in speech, are disjunct adverbials (ch.23), e.g.: 


ze matsav beétsem dey tov IW T üXy3 IN nw 
it situation actually quite good ‘It’s actually quite a good situation’ 
sham matsati nitüaH zol, ledaati, PRyTtd ,2*t n» oNNyD ov 
mipiv shel... ..2V pan 
there I-found analysis cheap, to-my-mind, 
given by... 


"There I found a cheap analysis, to my mind, given by...’ 
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12. ‘Specificational’ past participles and adjectives (15.8), when attributive to a noun, 
prefer the tighter construct rather than the looser object: 


atsru shney nearim neuley magafáyim ZOPAN ?2Yy3). OY) 52V NYY 
N CONSTRUCT PHR {o»900 wy" 
*neulim magafáyim 
OBJ 
shney bakbukim mele'ey spirt 790 "N52 O'papa »v 
N CONSTRUCT PHR ‘two bottles full of spirit’ 


13. The adjective can, as in (2), be accompanied by a degree word; this, after all, belongs 
to the adjective phrase. But an added 15v shelHa ‘your’, which belongs to the noun 
phrase as a whole, would be awkward (similarly an added numeral 1nN eHad ‘one’), 
except with ordinals and superlatives: 


*al tilbash et ha-Hadasha shelHa TIW nu1hn NN wasn 5N* 
*don't wear oM the new your (‘Don’t wear your new (one)') 
ze ha-shlishi shela! fiov owun nt 
this the third her "This is her third!’ 


14. Nor can they coordinate with reference to a single person: example (1) with its 
explicit noun is normal, but (2) is not (except in a case of bigamy): 


(1) hi nesu'a le-adam kashish ve-ashir YU) WUP OND nNYJ Nn 
she married to man elderly and *She's married to an elderly 
wealthy and wealthy man’ 
(2) hi nesu’a le-kashish ve-ashir Uy) v"vp5 NNW) Nn 
she married to elderly and *She's married to an elderly man 
wealthy and a wealthy man’ 
Chapter 11 
1. This is quite apart from their use as adverbs (ch.21) or objects (ch.15): 
Adverb : limadeti lemáta nvn> »nT»5 


‘I taught downstairs’ 


Object : limádeti al iyov IPN IY ONTI 
‘I taught about Job’ 
2. NN et is not an independent meaningful preposition and is in many further respects 
a ‘weak’ preposition. 
3. This despite the fact that agent nouns are usually identical in form with the present 
tense of the verb. 
4. Unlike ordinary instances of preposition phrases modifying a noun, examples like 
(1) below cannot be paraphrased by means of a predicative preposition phrase as in (2): 
(1) maaminim be-datot MNT? WPANN 
‘believers in religions’ 


(2) *ha-maaminim she-hem be-datot mT onv o»»powNon* 
('the believers that are in religions") 
5. In all but example (4), 5v shel can be a predicate, as in: 


ha-mitriya hi shelánu "The umbrella's ours' 92v Nm^n TD NN 
6. Thus the following is ambiguous: 
malka kmo elizabet ‘a queen like Elizabeth’ 030?5N w> mn 


(= ...149 Kegon... ‘such as...’ or ...395 NNW she-hi kmo... ‘who is like...’) 
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An entirely different construction is the ‘partitive’ (see 8.5), for example: 

Hélek me-ha-tsiporim ‘some of the birds’ DMs PIN 
nto kaze ‘such’ is a determiner (see ch.9), although its form might suggest that in (1) it 
is an adverbial meaning ‘like that’. As it must agree with its nucleus noun (2), it is quite 
distinct from nt 19> kmo ze ‘like that’, illustrated in (3): 


(1) adam kaze *such (a) guy' nt» DIN 
(2) mitot ka'éle ‘such beds’ none mo» 
fpl pl. 
(3) mitot kmo zot “beds like this’ NNT Y22 MON 
f.pl. f.s. 
7. Where the adverbial involves a pronoun, -w she- is common and even obligatory: 
af ki ha-taviyot she-alav dey Hazakot... „MPN 1 v»5yu nv»nnn 5 4N 


‘Although the labels which (are) on it are quite strong...’ 

-W she- is also common with ^23 beyn ‘between’: 
ha-siHsuH she-beynéynu leveynam 0»235 »»a3v MoN 
' ‘the dispute between us and them’ 


Chapter 12 


1. There are a number of adjectives that express quantity and behave like other adjec- 
tives (see 8.15) for gender-number-definiteness agreement, e.g. 09297 DMN 
ha-kohanim ha-rabim ‘the many priests’, nnNn nm?^p?nn hAa-tikiya ha-aHat ‘the one 
filing-cabinet'. 

2. o»nv shtáyim ‘two’ is particularly likely to be used as both masculine and femi- 
nine. 

3. Ordinals for 11, 12,... have the further peculiarity of only occurring with ‘definite’ 
nouns. 

Other exceptional adjectives include: uninflectible foreign colour terms such as 17713 
bórdo ‘wine’, 'tà bezh ‘beige’ manan nonwn ha-simla ha-bórdo ‘the wine dress’), 
although most foreignisms do inflect; n11^5 párve ‘neither meaty nor dairy’, which not 
only does not inflect but also tends not to agree in definiteness (M1179 (0») ^on 
ha-sir (im) párve ‘the “parve” pan(s)’, or even (in the singular) niyan ^?0 sir Aa-párve 
‘the “parve” pan’; and the uninflectible idiom j32-^^»nv shaHor-lavan ‘black and white’ 
in j35-^ànv mav televizya shaHor-lavan ‘black and white television’ (the TV, set 
itself may be red). 

4. This use of just one -^ ha- ‘the’ is reminiscent of construct phrases; see 6.2. 

5. Formal usage occasionally has n» ^x5n-nv»v5N^vn... ha-yisreeliyot-ha-mitsriyot 
ete: 
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1. In the negative, the past tense is generally used, as the event in itself is not conceived 
as durative. 

2. Ambiguity may arise at times, thus this example could mean ‘How long do you 
(habitually) teach?’, ‘How long are you teaching for?'. 

3. These, and several other ‘aspectual’, ‘modal’ and ‘adverbial’ verbs such as J>wnn 
himshiH ‘continue’, T^^N tsariH ‘must’ and 17°” miher ‘be quick to’, are in many 
respects not verbs governing an object clause but rather take a subject clause; see 31.3 
for details. 
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4. An occasional casual use is as a rhetorical question of encouragement, e.g. 11)tt 
záznu ? 'Shall we get moving? 

5. By contrast, the future form (13.4) cannot express 'future-in-the-past' or ‘future con- 
tinuous’ time, i.e. ‘I will have finished’ and ‘(When you come) we will be eating’. In this 
and in certain other ways, the past and future tense are asymmetric. 

6. Unlike other aspectual markers, e.g. nwy) naasa ‘become’, 1n) nahag ‘be accus- 
tomed’, n^n haya is best considered a special 'auxiliary' verb rather than a syntactically 
regular verb; see 31.3. 

7. Purists require 1) gard in the present and na) gára in the past. 

8. In the negative, the order n^n 912» N5 lo yaHol haya is particularly common; see 
further 13.13. 

9. However, the compound past requires actions that are repeatable, i.e. true habituals, 
thus ruling out statives: DN» »n»n* *hayiti maamin (‘I used to believe") etc. 

10. Even where the main clause has present or future tense, the adverbial clause will 
have past tense wherever it refers to past time, as in: 


ha-shana timasheH Hasifat ha-Homa, IAIN NWN wissen mown 
leaHar she-ad ko neHsefu YOUN n» Tyv ANN 
shishim méter miména non ^00 O"vv 


"This year the uncovering of the wall will proceed, after 

sixty metres of it have so far been uncovered" 
11. However, Ty ad is occasionally treated as if it were a verb of *waiting' with its own 
‘contemplator’ distinct from the speaker. The tense is then as in object clauses (13.11): 


rak ha-télefon notar ba-dira ha-reka, npn mv13 AM) yeson pr 
ad she-yavóu ha-teHna'im lehasir gam oto D?N350n wiry Ty 
FUT INN D vond 


"Only the telephone remained in the empty flat, until 
the technicians could come to remove it too’ 

12. -w> kshe- and ^vN» kaasher can also denote ‘after’, as in this example, strictly 
speaking. In addition, the casual -W 1*N eH she- ‘just when’ occurs just in sense (1). ‘As 
long as’ is expressed by TYy 5> kol od or -w yat 22 kol zman she-, using the ‘tense and 
time rule’. 
13. An alternative in formal usage, denoting a momentary event while another event is 
happening, employs a present tense clause introduced by Ty od ‘still’ plus a clause in 
‘natural’ tense introduced by coordinative n3n1 ve-hine: 


odéni mashve et yaldey ha-dor ha-yashan yon NT 1» nx men »ny 
le-sára ha-ktana, ve-hine tsiltsel ISPS TM TWoP mwv5 
ha-paamon... wan 


‘While I was comparing the children of old times to little Sara, 
the bell rang...’ 
14. Naturally, any clause withhin the purpose clause will gear its tense to this vantage 
point: 
kdey she-yir'u kshe-yavóu WIDW> NOV) *15 
FUT FUT 
‘in order that they might see when they came’ 
NNW shéma ‘in case’ often has a meaning akin to ‘so that...not’ and often implies a ‘fear’ 
on someone's part, hence the future tense: 
heHlátnu lo leHakot, shéma yegalu 32» NOW MINI NI VONN 
et ha-minhara MININ NN 
‘We decided not to wait, in case they discovered the tunne!’ 
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15. Future tense tends to be favoured where the main clause is negative: 


af páam lo natáti la sukariya mW n5 nm ND DYI AN 
bli she-hem yavHínu ina» ow 2 
FUT 


‘I’ve never given her a sweet without them seeing’ 
16. With a future tense in the main clause, »)95 lifney ‘before’ sometimes takes future 
tense: 


bétaH she-hu yikaH oto lifney she-egmor WANY 2299 YN. np? NY noa 
FUT 'Sure he'll take it before I finish" 
But statives (except n?n haya ‘be’) require the present tense: 
hu kibel rishyon lifney she-hu NINY 7392 WI Ip NIN 
yodéa linhog! 0172 wry 
PRES 


*He's received a licence before he knows how to drive!’ 
17. Furthermore, any adverbial or other clause within a subordinate clause will follow 
that same contemplator's vantage point, thus: 
IN NITY 12-DN-NON VPI TINY NOVN NI 
lo hiskamt she-eleH levikur éla-im-ken yitlavu elay 
FUT FUT 
ADVERBIAL CLAUSE 
OBJ CLAUSE 
“You didn’t agree that I should go on a visit unless 
they accompanied me’ 
18. An apparent exception are the ‘present tense’ clauses governed by verbs of percep- 
tion as in: 
ra’iti ota tsoHéket ‘I saw her laughing’ npn NMN OPNI 
PRES 
These are in fact non-finite clauses with a fixed ‘participle verb’ and no subject, akin to 
infinitival clauses (See 30.3): 
ilátsti ota litsHok ‘I forced her to laugh’ pins? NMN ONY PN 
19. Present tense is required in relative clauses (formal usage) expressing ‘who/which 
has (in it, under it, etc.)’, introduced by a relative conjunction plus anaphoric adverbial, 
with the verb ‘to be’ implied: 


Hilku le-Hol eHad tarmil, DIN TMN 555 PHN 
dieto 51 ha-darüsh is-déreH. prynn Y 
u-vo m 
CONJ ADV 


‘They gave everyone a rucksack, in which (was) everything 
needed for the journey’ 
20. However, future tense does express the quasi-negative (see 13.10). 
21. The verb n>n haya ‘be’ lacks a compound past form and instead uses its simple past 
form, with possible ambiguity: 
im hayit kan, hayit shikora MDY n»n JN» n»n ON 
PAST PAST ‘If you were here, you'd be drunk’ (Hypothetical ), 
or 
‘If you were here, you were drunk’ (Real) 
22. An exception is 212? yaHol ‘can’, possible formally in the simple past. 
23. 15^N2 ke'ílu has a separate rhetorical sense, using the ‘tense and time rule’: 
ke'ilu iHpat li ma hu shar! "^V NIN nn 5 NSN IND 
PRES ‘As if I cared what he sings!’ 
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ke’ilu hevánti! pNIaN Nd 
PAST ‘As if I understood" 

24. With T^^N tsariH, the future tense tends to be 71> yitstareH etc. (except when 
subject-less). 
25. 7993 tsariH, 3»^n Hayav and n^5Y0 muHraH all denote factive necessity (‘is hav- 
ing to’) and non-factive necessity (subjective ‘ought to’ and objective ‘has to’); also in 
the past, factive ‘had to’ and non-factive ‘should have’ - but not past-from-the-present 
epistemic ‘must have’. 
26. So too, ^n WWAN(->N) (i-)efshar haya ‘it was (im)possible’, n^n N amur haya 
"was meant to’, n^n YON asur haya ‘one shouldn't have/couldn't'. With ‘mental’ adjec- 
tives in general (e.g. 3123 barur ‘obvious’, 313un Hashuv ‘important’) inversion of con- 
ditional or past tense n*n Aaya is quite common, but not with other adjectives or with 
verbs. 
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1. An argument against ‘deriving’ passives from actives is their use in the 3rd person 
impersonal, illustrated below. The impersonal has an unsaid subject, which has no overt 
manifestation in any construction in Hebrew: nothing can even refer back to it. As there 
is no construction with an impersonal object, there is no active from which this passive 
example can be derived: 

nitpasim kol páam bidey shotrim DW pI Dy5 5D mos 
IMPERSONAL *(One) is caught each time by police’ 

2. ‘Middle’ verbs, e.g. wann hitbashel ‘cooked’, v»»ann hitbayesh ‘was ashamed’, 
nn22 nifiaH ‘opened (by itself)’, imply that there is no agent at all (1o Nyo me-atsmo 
‘by itself’), or else a non-human one, amounting to the same. They are fairly distinctive 
by their binyan (‘pattern’). 

3. Hebrew evidently does not seek to maintain an initial subject at any cost, if it means 
disturbing the basic grammatical relations. Thus it is almost devoid of subject-subject 
and object-subject raising or ‘there-insertion’. However, dummy nt ze ‘it’ is productive, 
in casual speech especially - probably because this does not upset grammatical rela- 
tions. 

4. Several nif 'al verbs are not even derivable from another verb, e.g. yaw) nishba 
‘swore’. 

5. Nitpa'el is a less common and very formal past tense alternative to hitpa’el for pas- 
sive and occasionally for non-passive use: 

aHiv nitmana le-shalit yehuda ANY WIVI ANd PNN 
‘His brother was appointed as ruler of Judea’ 

6. Exceptions are: (1) random gaps, e.g. ^1oN* *asuf (‘gathered’), ^»na3* *baHur 
(elected), »119* *lavuy (‘borrowed’); (2) pa'u! denoting ‘currently being done’, e.g. 
(...9792) 0199 rafus (bidey...) ‘occupied (by...)’, (...»1»3) 190) nahug (bidey...) ‘driven 
(by...) C...2) y vr? yadua (le...) ‘known (to...)’, (...2) 3t zaHur (le...) ‘remembered 
(by...) (some are derived from statal verbs); (3) non-passive meanings of pa'ul, e.g. 
2y yv sha'un al ‘leaning on’ - see 41.3. 

7. The case preposition cannot 'dangle' without a following noun, though certain 
adverbial prepositions can ‘dangle’ casually, e.g. ^53 N ON im o bli? ‘with or with- 
out?’. 

8. However, certain verbs with a clause instead of a noun as direct object do allow their 
indirect object to be promoted to subject of passive: 

ani neesárti *NON) ^N 


ani nidrashti lehitgaléaH namm NWT) ON 
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I-was-forbidden 
I-was-required 
9. »19-9y... ..al-yedey ‘deliberately influenced by’. 
10. »1°-9y... ..al-yedey ‘surprised by (thieves etc.)’. 
11. Another instance is the stative as against the dynamic use of 252 kalal ‘include’ in 
(1) and (2) respectively: 
(1) PONI n252) INW = 9N^V? NN NIII WON 
Asya kolélet et yisra’el > yisra’el niHlélet be-ásya 
STATIVE 
Asia includes om Israel — Israel is-included in Asia 


to-shave 


(2) On*p-5y n222) 2N^V^ = INW NX 0251» on 
hem kolelim et yisra'el- yisra'el niHlélet al-yedeyhem 
they are-including om Israel = Israel is-being-included by-them 
12. This unique combination of active object and passive complement may tie in with 
the difficulty of having clause-like ‘subject first’ structure in what is after all a noun 
phrase - instead of coming forward to subject position, the active object stays as it is. 
13. That the subordinate clauses are not subjects is shown by the questionableness of 
dummy -v 0219 nt ze sukam she... ‘it was decided that...’ etc. The subject cannot even 
be easily expressed by an » 1?-2y al-yedey ‘by’ phrase. 


Chapter 15 


1. The object noun is often introduced by a preposition (a ‘case marker’). Semantically 
speaking, this belongs to the verb; but in terms of syntactic movement and prosody it 
belongs with the object noun phrase, so the whole construction will sometimes be 
referred to as the ‘object’. 

2. Verbal and adjectival nouns ('action/state nouns') themselves govern something 
amounting (semantically) to an object: 

ha-ashma ba-avera ‘the guilt for the offence’ nmrvaya novun 

ha-ratson lehavin ‘the wish to understand’ yan? psn 
But these objects are best regarded, in ‘surface terms’, as modifiers of the noun and as 
apposed clauses respectively; see chapter 30. 

3. Besides these three ‘coding properties’, there are two ‘behaviour properties’ by which 
casual and formal Hebrew treat such nouns as object: indefinite object deletion and use 
of -n ha- as relative marker (this requiring a subject as relative noun): 

li yesh taanot ve-gam laH yesh w 1? On myo v ^2 
‘I have complaints and you too have’ 


*ha-anashim ha-yesh ("she-yesh) kan JNO (wv) wn o"vxxn* 
'the people that there are here' 
Thus formal Hebrew treats these nouns as object, but not to the extent of 'coding' them 
unambiguously as such. (See also 'gerunds', in section 30.5, which require a subject 
noun.) 
4. Many adverbials which could be ‘set off’ are not, for complex reasons. 
5. Casually, np ,n9?N éfo, matay can be object pronouns, i.e. ‘which place, time’ as 
against ‘at which place, time’: 
le-éfo (even le'an) hitkavant? mmn (jN2/no»w5?) 
*Where were you referring to?' 


al matay dibart? moa no Dy 
‘When were you talking about?’ 
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6. Definite objects cannot be thus deleted: 
hivtaHti laasot et ha-avoda, ATAY nN muy? »nnvan 
ve-asíti ota NMN muy 
‘I promised to do the job, and I did it’ 
Even ‘obligatory adverbials’ (see below) can be deleted: 
hivtaHti she-nitgorer be-pénthaus, ANNYI Dandy »nnoan 
ve-hitgorarnu yan 
‘I promised that we'd live in a penthouse, and we lived (in one)’ 
7. Motion verbs, being in close cohesion with motion adverbials (15.3.5.), can quite 
generally be considered transitive (weakly): 
bati (le-paris) ‘I came (to Paris)’ (071252) ^nN3 
8. For exceptions, see 15.6.7. and 15.8. 
9. NR et is also omitted before 55 ha-kol ‘everything’ when used in its broadest sense, 
as in (1), and optionally before reflexive pronouns in formal usage, as in (2): 


.  ha-kol ?»n 
(1) hu mevin et hako yen vi yan xin 
the all é everything ‘(general) 
he understands ou iip ai He understands the lot’ (specific) 
(2) hu hit'a atsmo “He deceived himself’ MYY NYON NIN 
10. A few examples must suffice: 
kiblam be-simHa mNnwa o»»p 
“He received them joyfully’ 
ha-séfer melamdéni al... JY *31020 ^50n 
"The book teaches me about...’ 
mi yed'éna Moy on 


"Who would know it?’ 
11. The hitpa'el pattern rarely, and the nif "al never, take NN et. As transitive verbs, 
these are often ‘non-ergative’, i.e. the action is semantically passive - which may have 
affected their general behaviour. 


liva et NN My? but hitlava el IN MONN 
‘accompany’ ‘accompany’ 
ahav et NN INN hitahev be -3 3nNnn 
‘love’ ‘fall in love with’ 
pagash et NN WI nifgash im Oy wo) 
‘meet’ (by chance) ‘have a meeting with’ 
zaHar et NN ^5t nizkar be -3 ^50 
'remember' ‘recall’ 


12. The preposition governed by each verb is listed in Even-Shoshan’s Hebrew-Hebrew 
dictionary but not in most Hebrew-English-Hebrew dictionaries. 

13. By contrast, relativization, dislocation (11M), topicalization and other processes act 
identically on all the various indirect objects. 

14. -5 le- of ...5 v? yesh le... ‘have’ displays the same word order although it is not an 
'experiencer' (see ch. 16). The same is true casually of »5 3972 barur li ‘it’s clear to me’, 
»2 ^N 2 keday li ‘it’s worth my while’ and several others. 

I5. And with some miscellaneous verbs: p»v9n hifsik ‘stop’, 3»v^n Aetiv ‘be good to', 
NN heHmir ‘be severe on’ etc. 

16. And with some miscellaneous verbs, e.g. wpa bikesh ‘ask’, v^3 darash ‘require (of 
someone)’. 
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17. This is distinct from 1552 kmo, which means ‘like’ and very occasionally adopts the 
form -> ke- in formal usage. 
-5 ke- phrases are on the borderline of adverbials. See 21.9 (‘as’ adjuncts), especially 

the 9y3 ...9y 327 RiHriz al...ke-al construction. 
18. In word order, in undergoing indefinite object deletion (see 15.4), and in sometimes 
taking a case preposition. 
19. These complements can be considered reduced object clauses or whole predicates, 
rather like the participial predicates following verbs of perception in 30.3: 

tishma otam mezamzemim ‘Hear them humming’ DAN OMN yown 
20. Where a verb governs -3 be-, the addition of a -9 le- of movement compels one to 
change -2 be- to NN et: 

baat ba-kadur ‘kick the ball’ W193 oy3 

baat et ha-kadur le... ‘kick the ball to...” 2 VIN NN VYI 
Many two-object verbs are causatives based approximately on verbs taking NN et, e.g. 
NNN ~ NN ra'a ~ her’a ‘see ~ show (cause x to see y)’. The first object (‘x’) usually 
has -5 le-. 
21. Exceptions: -? le- objects precede NN et objects when denoting ‘recipient’ or ‘person 
being caused to...', e.g. nN^n ,1207N Aisgir, her'a, ‘show, hand over’ above - perhaps 
because these two indirect object types are the most typically ‘human’ and thus on a par 
with the direct object. Similarly, for 10?5 ,5Nv sha'al, limed ‘ask, teach’, the ‘human’ 
NN et object precedes the ‘non-human’ (all else being equal): 

limádeti banot shira ‘I taught girls poetry’ TTvv MI NT 
22. Verbs taking ...9 ...nN et... le.., illustrated above, where -5 le- does not denote 
‘recipient’, use 1^9 N ,^5N elay, eléHa etc. as pronouns, not 79, »9 li, leHa etc.: 199477 
PON IMIN irgilu oto elav, not 39 ININ*ANIN 19..." ..lo oto/ *oto lo ‘they got him 
used to it’ - although such verbs otherwise do not accept 9N el. This serves to keep this 
type of -9 le- object after the NN et object. 
23. (-3) w125 lavush (be) ‘dressed in’, (- 3) 1190 safug (be) ‘soaked in’ and a few others 
are (unlike 9719 mukaf ‘ringed’ in (2)) active adjectives, corresponding to w219 /ovesh 
‘wearing’, 1910 sofeg ‘soaking up’. Thus their subject is not a ‘quasi-subject’, though 
their object is an irregular object. 
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1. n>n Aaya supplies the past, future, infinitive and imperative forms for ‘be’. N1n Au 
and nt ze, unlike n^n kaya, will not undergo ‘focusing processes’ such as negation and 
emphasis: 


haya mn 

dan lo kan N3 1 

*hu pa Nn* y 

Dan not T here *Dan n. not here* 

dan ken haya rav ay n py 
thu nw 

Dan EMPH WORD wee rabbi ‘Dan "® a rabbi’ 


*is 
In this, they resemble agreement affixes such as past tense endings; but unlike affixes, 
they are not bound to some other word. 
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2. However, material can intervene between subject and copula or between copula and 

predicate: 
ha-gil, agav, hu markiv Hashuv ba-matsav Ina WN 2D Nm ,3N ,5»n 
"The age, incidentally, is a major element in the situation' 


ha-gil hu beheHlet Hashuv awn o»nnà NIN 5»n 
"The age is certainly important 

3. Furthermore, ^N en in very formal usage can immediately precede the subject; see 
29.6. 

4. The exception is that -3n hin-, and negative ^N en, do not tolerate inversion of 
subject and predicate: 

hi ha-alternatíva? m»e»xeswn NN ay 
*hina n»n* 
"What is the alternative?’ 

5. Unlike ‘leftward copying’ (see 37.5), the copula construction has no *topicalizing' 
effect. Moreover, it can occur within any other ‘copying’ or ‘movement’ context, such as 
questions, and can co-occur with ‘leftward copying’ itself. 

6. nt zéhu and »nn zóhi are written as one word, unlike N?N nNt zot hi and NON 
on éle hem. This reflects the fact that this particular use of the copula is different from 
its normal function of helping towards the ‘balance’ of clauses whose predicate is as defi- 
nite or more definite than their subject. See further, 16.3.9. 

7. The predicate already identifiable in advance is akin to the ‘specificational’ con- 
struction (16.3.7), in which the copula is obligatory - suggesting a further scale of ‘copula 
likelihood’. 

8. Here even the negator N5 /o can count as a sufficient ‘link word’: 

orit lo shministit tipusit WIND MOD PNW NI MIN 
Orit not eighth-grader typical “Orit isn't a typical eighth-grader’ 

9. With a pronoun subject, by contrast (see 16.3.2), a definite predicate does not of 
itself make a copula necessary. Pronouns are more ‘definite’ than proper nouns. 

10. nt ze can arguably be regarded as a special ‘clefting pronoun’ rather than a copula, 
as in clefts such as »NPyN(W) ?3N nt ze ani (she-)tsaákti ‘It’s me (that) shouted' (see 
37.3). The reason is that nt ze co-occurs with n^n haya ‘be’: 


mi she-haya aHara'i po ze haya eHad TAN fn AT ND ^N^nN Pv »n 
me-ha-moshav sheli »»v Iwn 
who that was in-charge here it was "The person who was in charge here was 
someone from the moshav my someone from my moshav' 


11. Even where the predicate is an adjective rather than a noun (see 16.5), the copula 

nt ze is obligatory. It is also optional, casually, where the predicate is a verb (this is not 
really a copula - see 31.5): 

linsóa káHa ze lo bari NOV NI nt n22 yYo25 

"To travel in such a way is not healthy’ 


laléHet lisHot (ze) lo yazik pr? N2 (nt) mnv5 n5»5 

"To go swimming won't hurt’ 

12. Subordinate clauses are so indefinite that one cannot refer back to them by a definite 

or reflexive pronoun; see 7.5. 

13. nt ze (uninflected) sometimes occurs casually even with adjectival or verbal predi- 
cates, when the subject is generic or expresses ‘the notion of...’: 

hoda'a shel yom ze meHubad me'od TINN 13120 A OY» SW nymn 

‘A day's notice is very respectable’ 
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14. Similarly, pronoun + adjective constructions never allow a copula (except -3n hin-, 
negative YN en and their inflections, which are even used in front of verbs - see 
16.2): 
‘ata hu akshan Ypy Nn nnx* *zéhu maksim wopn im 
you are stubborn this is gorgeous 
15. The same factor is at work in noun + noun clauses; recall 16.3.5. 
16. Instead, Hebrew either uses the special verb of ‘existence’ and ‘having’, v» yesh (and 
its opposite, uninflected >N en), as described in 16.9-10; or, in formal usage, it can 
invert the subjectt+adverbial order - while still not using a copula (see the last two exam- 
ples): 


yesh kélev ba-salon pva 325 v 
there-is dog in-the lounge "There's a dog in the lounge' 
la-séfer yesh atifa na'a TN) Novy v? ^505 
to-the book there-is cover nice "The book has a nice cover' 
ba-salon kélev aHzari RIN 352 1503 
in-the lounge dog fierce "There's a fierce dog in the lounge' 
la-séfer atifa na'a NN) n9"?0y 3505 
to-the book cover nice ‘The book has a nice cover’ 


17. Where an idea is being defined, it is treated as a ‘proper noun’. 
18. ^no m» mihu, máhu, etc. can be written as one word. 
19. In this type of example, N17 hu and its inflections are rather formal, casual usage 
favouring (uninflected) nt ze. 
20. This contrasts with the corresponding ‘be’ clause: 
ha-nemalim ha-éle hen ba-árets YONI jn NNN ONIN 
the ants the these are in Israel ‘These ants are in Israel’ 
The existential implies that only some such ants are found in Israel, i.e. it is a parti- 
tive. 
21. This is the main construction. There are other existential terms, e.g. the adjective 
0??? kayam ‘existing’. 
22. However, in a less demonstrative way even formal usage treats it as object, by allowing 
‘indefinite object or predicate deletion’ to apply to it. Just as object and predicate are 
omitted in examples (1,2), so is the existential noun in example (3) (subjects cannot be): 
(1) im ata lokéaH sal, gam ani lokéaH tip» YN 01,20 np)» ANN ON 
‘If you’re taking a basket, 
I'm also taking’ 


(2) im at tiyi kena, gam ani eye PIX YN DA ,702 NN NN ON 
‘If you'll be honest, I'll also be’ 
(3) kaH et, im yesh V? ON ,oy np 


"Take a pen, if there is (one) 
23. Circumstantial and relative clauses provide for special existential clauses of this type 
(see 13.8.3 and ch. 13, n.19): place adverbial-noun, with no verb even where past or 
future n^n Aaya ‘be’ might have been expected: 


ha-merkaz kalal migdal ben esrim komot ny ovy a 7n» 5525 tN 
u-vo dirot ve-pénthauzim DANTON MYT am 
REL CLAUSE 


‘The centre included a 20 storey tower in which were 
(lit. and in-it) flats and penthouses’ 
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24. Except for contrast, as in: 
etsa yesh li »2 v^ nyy 
idea exists to-me ‘I do have an idea’ 
The ‘possessor’ cannot be omitted to save repetition; this distinguishes adverbials from 
possessor phrases: 
le-arad yesh sherut aval rakévet en YN NID IAN MVY v» ^y5 
to Arad exists cab but train not-exists "There's a cab to Arad but there 
isn't a train’ 


*le-dov yesh shvédi aval patish en YR WS IIN TAY v» arh" 
to Dov exists spanner but (‘Dov has a spanner but has 
hammer not-exists no hammer’) 


25. What was said in note 3 applies here too. 

26. Even agreement with the noun does not make the latter the ‘subject’ - copulas and 
subject pronouns agree with their predicate (see 18.2.3), and the ‘have’ verb may simply 
be agreeing with the ‘object’ as the only noun available. 


Chapter 17 


1. Repetition of a qualified noun can also be avoided, leaving a residual adjective: 5173 
gadol *a big one"; see 10.10. 

2. One can alternatively use an indefinite pronoun (7.8), e.g TNN eHad, NOND ka’éle. 
No 'indefinite ellipsis' is possible for subject nouns. 

3. Many adjectives, referring only to persons, not situations, cannot function in this 
way: y ?3N ani ayef‘I'm tired’, not ^5 4»»y* *ayef li (lit. “it is tired to me’), similarly 
for 3y^ ra'ev ‘hungry’. 

4. Most verbs and adjectives, even of feeling and reaction, do require a subject, be it 
a noun (including nt ze ‘it’) or a clause (see also 31.4-5), thus example (3) is unaccepta- 
ble: 


(1) ani omer laH she-ze maftia oti IMN YON MY T2 IIN ON 
‘I tell you that it surprises me’ 
(2) maftía (oti) she-hitgarasht NUU OMN) YNI 
surprises (me) that you-got-divorced 

. SUBJ CLAUSE ; 

qp DEPOSIT. aci you got divorced' 
is surprising 

(3) *ani omer laH she-maftia (oti) OTN) NNW TI WIN IN” 
I tell you that surprises (me) (‘I tell you that it S"TPrises me ) 


is surprising’) 
More examples: 1», matrid ‘bothers, bothersome’, 2»nsn matsHik ‘amuses, amus- 
ing’, J3NyD meatsben ‘annoys, annoying’, ^tYn muzar ‘strange’, 319 tov ‘good’, 4»1y 
adif ‘better’, 33v n Hashuv ‘important’, 3993 barur ‘plain’. 
S. This unsaid subject is neither D> w3N anashim ‘people’ nor on Aem ‘they’, nor any 
actual word - for it is unique in not allowing any pronoun to refer back to it, thus ruling 
out: 


*rotsim leherashem, aval enéni YN IAN ,Ov?vn5 os 
makir otam omx YIN 
PRONOUN 


(They) want to enrol, but I don't know them") 
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*barur she mashlim et atsmam DDXy NN DOWNY ^naà* 
PRONOUN 
(‘It’s plain (they) are deluding themselves’) 
Instead, Hebrew prefers: 
anashim rotsim leherashem, aval JIN ,Ov^vn5 WYN MWIN 
enéni makir otam OMN VIN YN 
‘People want to enrol, but I don’t know them’ 
However, implied reference is possible: 
..aH enéni marshe le-af eHad INN AND nv^n YN TN... 
‘but I do not permit anyone’ 
6. By contrast, a few verbs allow a generic or a non-generic interpretation of their infin- 
itive object: 
ani mevakesh lishon wd vp3o »N 
‘Tm attempting to sleep’ 
‘I ask (you/people) to sleep’ 


Chapter 18 


1. A few minor exceptions are mentioned in note 3 to chapter 12. 

Although verbs, especially past and future forms, are frequently used without an overt 
subject pronoun, e.g. »29N tipli ‘you (f.s.) will fall’, they should still be regarded as agree- 
ing with an implied subject - for one has to account for the agreement of plural inflec- 
tions with combinations of subject pronouns, e.g. 919) N1m ?23N ani ve-hu nipol ‘I and 
he will fall (1st pl.)’; see 18.6.3. 

2. The quite distinct use of )?N en as a negative copula, as in N^p23 13*N NIN Au eno 
baki ‘He is not an expert’, or as a negator as in 171) 33? N N17 Au eno noheg ‘He doesn't 
drive', is discussed in chapter 29. 

3. By contrast, )?N en as a negator or copula (note 2) has an alternative form 1»^N 
eno (m.s.), NDƏN ena (f.s.). 

4. When the predicate is plural, nt ze remains uninflected. 

5. Sometimes nt ze (uninflected) occurs even with an adjectival or verbal predicate, 
when the subject is generic or expresses ‘the notion of...’: 

hoda'a shel yom ze meHubad me'od TND 13120 nf OY 5v nymn 
*A day's notice is very respectable 

6. Where the predicate is a plural pronoun, agreement is unlikely: 
ha-baaya ze  anáHnu NIN M myan 
fs. m.s. Ist pl. "The problem is us’ 

Formal usage prefers N^n hi, agreeing with the subject. 
7. Similarly, for asking the price of something: 

káma ze ha-tapuHim? ?O^monn nt n2» 
‘How much are the apples? 

8. PN en is also the existential verb ‘there is/are not’ - see 18.2.2. N3 lo too means 
‘not’, but differs syntactically. 

9. -5n hin- is related to 77 hine ‘here is’. Introducing a noun or adjective, it can be 
rendered *be'; before a verb, it has no English equivalent. 

10. Similarly in formal usage, if the subject is bulky or in cases where the more usual 
order ‘given element + stressed new element’ is reversed so that main stress falls on the 
first noun: 


hu NM 


-gi . ha- » , 
ha-giyus p; P baaya yan iih pan 


m.s. {m.s./f.s.} f.s. ‘The call-up is the problem’ 
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Where the stressed ‘new element’ is a personal pronoun, it controls agreement in the 
singular only (which suggests that it is the ‘predicate’): 


ata hu ha-baaya TPyan NN NNN 
m.s.m.s. f.s. ‘You are the problem’ 
anáHnu hi ha-baaya rTPyan NN NIN 
pl. fs. fs ‘We are the problem’ 


11. This is not a copula, as the other forms of the verb n^n haya ‘be’ are unacceptable 
here. 
12. The copula 07 Aem too is used with masculine or feminine subjects in casual 
usage: 
ha-oniyot hem oniyot krav INP nv»N on nv»un 
f.pl. f.pl. ‘The ships are warships’ 
Similarly, > mi as a non-interrogative pronoun can be masculine (which is also neutral) 
or specifically feminine: 
kóva ose dvarim le-mi she-Hovéshet oto 535 DAT nu ya» 
f.s. f.s. mN nviwnw 
*A hat does things to whoever wears it' 
13. But very casually the pronoun seems to be ‘contaminated’ by the subject nt ze, and 
resumes 3rd person: 


ze ata she-siken otánu DMN Vow NNN nt 
3rd m.s. ‘It’s you that endangered us’ 

ze lo ani she-amar kaHa 122 “WNW ON NI nt 
3rd m.s. ‘It’s not me that said it’ 


14. Hebrew ordinarily strives to make morphological distinction between male and 
female nouns, e.g. 909 pasal ‘sculptor’ ~ n5v9 pasélet *sculptress'. 


Chapter 19 


1. Here it is appropriate to mention subtle but clear syntactic differences between prep- 
osition and noun. They are unlike construct nouns in the following ways: (a) Prepositions 
introduce clauses, e.g. ...2 n3n 5y al menat le.. ‘in order to...’, ...V ?1?-5y al yedey 
she... 'by...ing'; (b) They can govern the clause pronouns )? ken, 15 kaH or n33 káHa, 
e.g. 2n-^nN? leaHár-miken ‘after this’, as against the unacceptable ) VVN” 'ishur 
ken ‘confirmation of this’ (which one might have actually expected, given the acceptabil- 
ity of the corresponding 15 1^ v»N ishru ken ‘They confirmed this"); (c) They can govern 
reflexive pronouns, e.g. YY TINI N¥I9N NN» raiti miflétset betoH atsmi ‘I saw 
a monster within myself’. (d) When the ‘focusing adverbs’ - xy atsm- ‘-self’ and - 13» 
levad- ‘alone’ are appended to a ‘preposition + suffix’, the former agree with the suffix 
as if it were a noun in its own right, e.g. 199¥y 125»ava bishvilénu atsménu ‘for us 
ourselves’, whereas after ‘noun + suffix’ agreement is with the noun rather than the suffix: 
"233y 13997 darkénu atsma ‘our way itself’ rather than »30sy 19997* *darkénu 
atsménu ‘our way ourselves (i.c. our own way)’, 1729 MYI minuya levado ‘her 
appointment alone’ rather than n135 n»1»2»n* *minuya levada (‘the appointment of her 
alone’). Phonologically too, certain prepositions differ from corresponding construct 
nouns (in casual usage at any rate), e.g. 5»2va bishvil ‘for’ vs. 9»3va be-shvil ‘in the 
path of’. 

2. A few verbs of location, movement etc. take a direct object, i.e. they need no preposi- 
tion to express such a semantic relationship. Contrast ... NN? yatsa mi... and aty azav 
‘leave’. 
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3. Synonymous with -9 le- but suffixed to its noun is the unstressed ‘n- -a of destina- 
tion’, found with a handful of nouns, e.g. nwyn ha-ira ‘to town’. (See 21.8.). 

4. The same holds for verbs and adjectives. 

5. However, -3 be- is used with the gerund n^n heyot ‘being’. 

6. This is distinct from ON im ‘if’. 

7. A few adverbs are identical to prepositions, notably oT!p kódem ‘before/ 
beforehand’, 33N agav ‘while/by the way’, tN! me'az ‘since/since then’. 

8. But some verbs take an object clause but no object noun, so in 11929 \9°N ilets 
linhog ‘compel to drive’, nNN5 y»»»v shiHnéa latset ‘persuade to leave’, for example, 
no preposition can be said to be ‘missing’; see 31.1. 

9. A minor exception are business names, where it means ‘and’: »19 NN n2 kohen et 
levi ‘Cohen & Levi’. 


Chapter 20 

1. Some ‘nouns’ act as adjectives casually, thus n79139N 15-5» NM Ai kol-kaH tinóket 
*She's so [= such] a baby’, 133 N71) NIN Au nora géver *He's very (much) a man’. A few 
noun phrases too behave this way, e.g. 9ta 9W 99929 TNN Nt ze me'od inyan shel mazal 
‘It’s very (much) a matter of luck’. 

2. An apparent exception is the use of the comparatives, e.g. ^n? yoter ‘more’ and 
nins paHot ‘less’, as ‘detached comparatives’; see 20.4. 

3. However, some degree words, notably TNn me’od ‘very’, form a phrase with N9 lo 
‘not’, e.g. ^»»yà IN NNN NI TN NIN Au me’od lo motse Hen be-eynay ‘He very much 
doesn't appeal to me’, 33^3 N5 “TNH m?n Nt ze haya me'od lo barur ‘It was very unclear’. 
See also note 2. 

4. There is also the common idiom 210 nn ma tov ‘how much the better’, as in ‘If 
you can come, how much the better’. 

5. To express interrogative ‘how’, one often uses n2» káma, and particularly NN Ty 
ad káma, as an adverbial, i.e. unlike degree words it can usually stand some way ahead 
of the adjective or verb: 


ad káma ha-ramatkal gamish? ~w na 2"50nn ND Ty 

till how the Chief-of-Staff flexible? ‘How flexible is the Chief of Staff? 

ad kama ata mud’ag? ANT) ANN > Ty 

till how you worried? ‘How worried are you? 
But casual usage often prefers a different strategy altogether: 

ata me'od mud'ag? ‘Are you very worried? ANT TNN NNN 


Not being a degree word, interrogative 72> káma cannot provide an attributive con- 
struction: 
*toHnit kama gmisha drusha? MVINT NWA ND mID1N* 
plan how flexible required? (‘How flexible a plan is required?’) 
6. This is presumably a quasi-morphological rule to avoid a repeated -n ha-. The same 
holds for 1997 halálu ‘these’ and onn hahem ‘those’; see 9.3.1. Nor can this -n ha- in 
*5n haHi be conflated so that -n«3 betha — -3 ba, hence n9» »2na be-haHi yafe, ‘in 
the most beautiful (house, etc.)'. 
7. This is because ^n» »>n haHi maher is felt to be degree word+adverb, whereas 
^nva3 nnn ha-mahir beyoter is definite articletadjectivetdegree word. 
8. mna »2n haHi paHot is peculiar in that nins paHot itself means ‘less’, yet ^5 
nino haHi paHot means not ‘the most less’ but ‘the most little’, i.e. ‘the least’. But its 
counterpart ^n? yoter ‘more’ does not supply ^n» »»n* *haHi yoter for ‘the most’; 
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instead one uses na^n ?2n AaHi harbe (i.e. the most much) for quantification, or just 
»»n haHi for ‘degree’: 


tsarfat savla haHi harbe ‘France suffered the most’ MAN n n»av now 
ze lakaH haHi harbe zman ‘This took the most time’ yx nmaà^ón»n np» m 
ze haHi kasher *This is the most kosher' ^w» 5n nt 


9. Similarly ^n? yoter ‘more’ may be omitted in formal usage when the other term 
in the comparison is mentioned: YAN 555 n»» yafe mi-kol eHav (more) handsome 
than all his brothers'. 

10. These conjunctions all incorporate the preposition -2 mi- ‘from’ which is the basic 
‘case marker’ of all comparatives. -wW 293% mi-kfi she- idiomatically relates to »9> kfi 
‘like’, while -w n1» mi-ma she- is literally ‘than what that’. 

11. The direct object here requires NN et, hence the simplest form of comparative (719 
miméni ‘than me’) is not usual here. In relative clauses, however, direct object pronouns 
are treated just like subject pronouns; see 33.3. 

12. Derived, ie. verb-based or noun-based, adjectives such as nasipa mekupaH 
‘deprived’ and ^n dati ‘religious’ are also unable to act as construct adjectives. 

13. Adjectives and participles in such a construction can be converted into a kind of 
noun with -7 ha- ‘the’: 


., ha-tsafuy »osn 
kar (yoter) min havtagil Sen ya (any) p 
the expected expected’ 


cold (more) than ‘It is colder than 


the usual usual’ 
14. A particular case of this is ‘sarcastic 19> kmo’: 
hu mevin yidish kmo she-ani méleH TIN NY WDD wT yin NN 
romanya TIM 


‘He understands Yiddish like I’m the king of Roumania’ 
(i.e. he doesn’t understand Yiddish) 

15. Historically - mi ‘from, than’ plus »1> kdey ‘for, so that, sufficiently that’. 
16. Otherwise meaning ‘for, in order (to)’. 
17. The finite clause is usually only found when the subject is different from the main 
clause subject. 
18. This construction somewhat resembles the comparative 2py? 13) gavóa 
mi-yáakov *talker) than Yaakov’ (20.4). 
19. The unsaid subject of such infinitivals need not be identified with the subject of the 
main clause; it can be impersonal ‘one’: 


ha-ktav maspik barur kdey lehavin oto mN yano "75 Wa maon anon 
the writing enough clear so-as "The writing's clear enough for one to 
to-understand it understand it’ 


20. ^n» yoter ‘more’, when qualified, cannot be omitted in the way described in 20.4, 
ruling out: 
*hu ktsat gavóa mi-david T!TO mai nsp Nn’ 
he slightly tall than David *He is slightly taller than David' 
nsp Kktsat and its synonym vyn me‘at can precede the adjective even when ^n?» yoter 
follows it. 
21. It can be treated either as the normal ^n» yoter *more' or added following the whole 
phrase, e.g. ... WNN INI C^VON IWY ^9 pi éser anashim yoter measher... (ten times 
people more than...). The latter position is required with n> káma ‘how many’: 
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kama anashim yesh yoter ANY v WIN TD 
mi-she-ba-paam ha-kodémet? moTnpn oysavn 
how-many people are-there more 
[= how many more people...] than last time? 
22. The exception is adjectives being used adverbially: 
hem nimtsa'im shiva mayl raHok mi-po nen PINT I ny3v ONY) On 
they are-situated seven miles distant from here 
and where the measure phrase is a fraction, e.g. N91 ya^ réva maley ‘(a) quarter full’, 
^02 *3n Hétsi gamur ‘half complete’. 


Chapter 21 


1. Also known as 'adjuncts' or 'VP adverbials'. Like subject, verb and object, they are 
a ‘core component’ of the sentence. 

2. Furthermore, they can be 'focused on', i.e. negated, questioned and contrastively 
emphasized: 


lo báti biglal ha-Hag (éla...) (NINJ ANN 2223 ONNI NI 
ADJUNCT ‘I didn't come because of the festival (but rather...) 
ze po'el yeshirot o ba-akifin? TypePpya YN MPY IY nt 
ADJUNCT ADJUNCT ‘Does it act directly or indirectly?’ 
lo, lo be-E/at ani gar! IMON NSN] NI NI 
ADJUNCT ‘No no, I live in Elat! 

3. Examples like (2) themselves are often equivalent to a predicate adjunct: 
ha-séret she-mi-yapan lo ra y^ N? 1»»nov vwo 


*The film that (is) from Japan isn't bad' 
Adjuncts of manner and extent (21.3-4) can qualify a verb but not a noun. Instead, the 
corresponding adjective or quantifier, respectively, is used, e.g. the uninflected adjunct 
nwp kashe ‘hard’ vs. the inflected adjective nwpn ha-kasha ‘hard’: 


avádti kashe  ha-shana imahem Doy mown nup »n3y 
ADJUNCT ADJUNCT ADJUNCT ‘I worked hard this year with 
them...’ 
avodati ha-kasha ha-shana imahem... ..Dnmy mun nupn nay 
ADJECTIVE ADJUNCT ADJUNCT 
my-work the hard this year with-them... ‘my hard work this year with 
them...’ 


4. Degree words do however go with such qualifiers, and all adverbials go with a passive 
participle qualifying something (as if it were a full relative clause in its own right): 


tinok atsbani me’od TND NISY pn 
baby tetchy very ‘a very tetchy baby’ 
batsal mekulaf hetev Iwn qon 981 
onion peeled well ‘a well peeled onion’ 


5. By contrast, a measure phrase qualifying a non-adverbial follows it. In this example, 
pina raHok ‘distant’ is the predicate: 

hi reHoka méa méter 400 ANID npn wn 

PRED MEASURE PHR ‘It is 100 metres distant’ 

6. With -) 79N AalaH ve- ‘...gradually’ and the ‘extent verbs’, the infinitive is in some 

ways unlike an object clause subordinate to the verb (for the distinction between ‘raised 
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subject clauses’ and ‘object clauses’ in general, see 31.3); for instance, these verbs permit 
(and -1 797 AalaH ve- requires) a ‘non-intentional’ subject, and thus allow the passive, 
as in: 


matslemot marbot lehitkalkel u-lehiganev awn 5»p5»pnnb mano TIN 
cameras do-a-lot to-go-wrong and *Cameras go wrong and get 
to-be-stolen stolen a lot’ 


Other adverbial verbs, conversely, cannot express a non-intentional subject as in 'I 
quickly understood, the drug quickly combines, it combines well, he was seized again’. 

7. Further examples are ...2 ^r»N iHer le... *..late' and ... atn Hazar ve... *... 
again’. 

8. Similarly 125 vw yn mi'et ledaber ‘spoke little’, although the adverb vyn me'at 
means both ‘little’ and ‘a little’. 

9. An ‘absolute infinitive’ is possible in a few idioms, e.g. n55 p»na^n hirHik léHet 
"went far’, op o?2vn hishkim kum ‘rose early, watmi WIEN WITH hidgish Hazor 
ve-hadgesh ‘stressed repeatedly’. 

10. Distinguish extent from frequency (21.7.1), which also employs quantifiers, e.g. 
71297 harbe ‘often’; and from simple nouns: 

ra'íti harbe ‘I saw a lot’ NAW WNI 
11. Adjectives of the 71212 meHubad and 123)» muHbad patterns tend to be exclu- 
sively animate. Instead, one can use an abstract noun, for example, ‘surprisedly’ could 
be rendered by nynona be-hafta'a ‘with surprise’. 
12. And sometimes, unpredictably, these structures may express other things: 

be-ófen rishmi, sagur ^m PVI wa 

in way official, closed ‘Officially, it's closed’ 
13. The echo phrases usually count positionally etc. as manner adverbials. Though they 
require the (unmarked) ‘object marker’ NN et when definite, no preposition is possible 
with adjectives; nor can such pseudo-objects suffer passivization, pronominalization or 
the presence of a real direct object. Indeed, the verb can be intransitive as in examples 
(2,5) or passive, as in example (3). The noun is formed by the usual rules for 
nominalization (38.2). 

Some verbs take echo nouns as true objects. Here no manner adjective is needed and 

one can pronominalize and usually passivize: 


she'al oti sheela “Ask me a question’ ONY IMN INW 

hitsati hatsa’a ‘I proposed [= made] a proposal’ nysn »nysn 
14. Also (very casually) certain nouns, for example: 

hi shára (yófi/shiga'on/zva'a) (nymt / yy»v /»9») mv wn 

she sang {beauty/craze/horror} "She sang {beautifully/incredibly/horribly}’ 
Related to this are casual c/auses (using any suitable noun) of the type: 

hu {mitnaheg/meHo’ar} she-ze zva'a nywt mw [(3y122/3700n2) Nn 

he {behaves/ugly} that it's a horror *He behaves horribly’ 


*He's horribly ugly’ 

These are not result clauses but indeed manner clauses, being suited to verbs that require 
manner adverbials (e.g. 3n3nn hitnaheg ‘behave’). 

15. For qualifying all other adjectives or adverbials, manner adverbials are mostly 
eschewed - save (1) the n^1s/391N3 be-ófen/tsura type (21.4.1), (2) the very casual 
noun-centred constructions of the 5»33-x5 nwn máshehu lo-ragil and nyit zva'a 
type (21.4.1 and n. 14), and (3) the N°9979 lehafli type (21.4.3), which is more like a 
degree word: 
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séfer gizani {lehadhim/be-tsura tsinit} {MPS NVNYI/O NIN} »yn 2590 
book racist {to-frighten/in way cynical} ig frighteningly racist book’ 
cynically 
hi raza (máshehu meyuHad/lehafli} (N»55n5/1nvn vn») nt vn 
she thin {something special/to-amaze} ‘She is amazingly thin’ 
ani néged ze be-ófen yesodi "DO JOIN nt 70 ON 
I'm against it in way fundamental ‘I’m fundamentally against it’ 
and not: 
*séfer gizani be-tsiniyut book racist with cynicism NYYY3 yn 39v* 
*hi raza nifla she thin amazing N55) n^ NON 


16. An apparent exception is ...325 kmo... ‘like...’ (which often acts as a manner adver- 
bial, see 21.4.4): 

hi kmo sus ‘She (is) like (a) horse’ DID WD Nn 
An idiomatic exception is 1101 beséder ‘OK’, commonly treated as one word [pséder] 
rather than as 110+. bet+séder. 
17. Manner, degree and extent correspond to adjectives, which Hebrew tends to coordi- 
nate, not stack. But even coordination is impossible for diverse adverbs. 
18. An apparent combination of manner adverbials is probably a case of ‘manner + 
means’: 


otomáti HIMNIN 
adam lo mitnaheg yafe be-ófen spontáni *YONND ow«3 ne» AMIN NI OTN 
tivi Iv 
automatically’ 
‘A person doesn't behave nicely spontaneously’ 
naturally’ 


19. One-word adverbs too often take degree words, e.g. 1ND ^n» maher me'od ‘very 
quickly’; an exception is 3?n hetev ‘well’. 
20. Contrast with a means adverbial (involving a definite noun): 

dibárnu ba-yadáyim orp 2" 

we-spoke with-the hands “We spoke with our hands’ 
21. This is not a normal clause, in that (1) the copula, e.g. N1n Au ‘is’ and 13?N eno ‘is 
not’, is impossible; (2) the subject can be indefinite; and (3) subject cannot be a personal 
pronoun such as Nn Au ‘it’ as it would have to be affixed to Oy im ‘with’ as INN ito 
‘with it’. Hence the term ‘quasi-clause’: 

(1) *yats'u im ha-se'ar eno mesurak yafe n? pon IPN AWN DY WNW 

they-went-out with the hair is-not combed nicely 


(2) hu yashen im ragláyim ba-avir PNI o»5i^ Oy ye NIN 
he sleeps with feet in-the air 


(3) bat im ha-me’il patüaH? *lo, AS mmo DYAN OY NNI 
báti ito sagur 0 INN ONNI 
you-came with the coat open? No, I-came with-it closed 

22. n»n Hayim ‘alive’ tends to be used without agreement in idioms like 09n/55N 
n»n aHal/tafas Hayim ‘eat/catch alive’. 
23. With or without comma, this is an adjunct and can be negated etc. 

In casual usage such predicates can be more akin to ‘because’ than to circumstantial 
‘while’ (and are then in fact disjuncts, not adjuncts): 
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ani mefaHed bishvila, omédet sham káHa 022 QV NTN NAW? TMN ON 
m.s. f.sf.s. 

I am-afraid for-her, stands [= standing] there like-that 
Another, widespread, use of predicates is as object clauses for verbs of ‘noticing, finding’ etc; 
see 30.3. 
24. The adverb 11y od ‘still’ can behave in formal usage like a curious combination of 
adverb + positive copula 727 N hineni, hinHa etc. (see 16.2): in the present tense it 
can take suffixes agreeing with its subject (but not in the negative): 


od TY 


sára odéna zoHéret mor rony mw 
D 
S still j : ; 
ara remembers Sara still remembers 
still + cop 


25. But partitive TNN eHad ‘one’ needs -3 be-: 293NN N90 TINNI be-eHad mi-ymey 
ha-aviv ‘on one spring day’. So too determiner nt ze ‘this’: nt yaa be-réga ze ‘at this 
moment’. 
26. So too with phrases of the type 17 y-17y érev-érev ‘every evening’. 
27. With certain actions, the quantifiers express duration, not frequency, for both the 
verb and its related action noun: 

kama yashant, sha’a? "yv nx» no» 

‘How much did you sleep, 1 hour?’ 


leaHar harbe shena... Iv AIAN INNI 
‘after much sleep...’ 

but not: 
*kama Hikit/shahit po? m9 TmPnv/1»»n mo»* 


how much did you wait/stay here? 


*leaHar harbe hamtana/shehut ..mnv/nnon nà^ón ànw5* 

after much waiting/stay... 
28. 5n téHef meaning ‘right away’ (with past tense) can follow the verb too. 
29. These may be further qualified by degree or measure phrases, e.g. MDynd any 
yoter lemáala ‘further up’. With certain adjuncts a clause can be incorporated - this is a 
relative clause (details in 33.4.2); for example: 

atsárnu éfo she-hitpalelu 1255nnv NON nsy 

we-halted where that they-were-praying “We halted where they were praying’ 
30. Formal usage also employs 5N el, except with place names. The suffixed forms are 
TIN 9N elay, eléHa etc., whereas -5 le- as an ‘object preposition’ usually has the suf- 
fixed forms 15 ,»9 li, leHa etc. 
31. Formal usage also employs 5 min, before -n ha- ‘the’. 
32. There are exceptions. (1) The adjectives pinap karov/raHok ‘near/far’ must 
agree (are not adverbs) when predicates. (2) n*tn(2) (be-)Hazara ‘back’ needs qualifying 
when predicate: N83 NIN) wm hu (be-)Hazara ba-tsaméret ‘He’s back at the top’. 
33. Exceptions are verbs of intent, as in example (1) below, commands implying verbs 
of command as in (2) and motion adverbials qualified by a measure phrase, as in exam- 
ples (3,4): 

(1) le'an ata rotse? ani tsariH le-áza TRY? PAY IN 1m nnN WI 

to-where you want? I need “Where do you want to go? I need 
to Gaza Gaza’ 
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(2) hala ‘Further!’ "Nn 

ha-Hütsa ‘Out!’ "nn 

(3) hi nimtset me'ot kilométrim mi-kan ININ OWN MND NNN) vn 
MEASURE PHR MOTION ADV 


she is hundreds [of] kilometres from here 


(4) éser dakot la-siyum heHmátsnu DYNA DYDD mp1 WY 
od hizdamnut MNN Ty 
ten minutes to-the end we-missed another chance 
34. A ‘loose’ locative adverbial, or several tiers of them, is always possible too: 
ba-árets, garim be-dirot gam ba-parvarim 29303 CÓ NWT D^» N53 
‘In Israel, (they) live in apartments even in the suburbs’ 
35. -> ke-, but not ^17 betor, allows the insertion of a second 9N el or 9y al (rarely 
-3 be- or any other preposition), echoing the 5N el or 5y al in the foregoing object - a 
curious construction as these -> ke- phrases are not abbreviated versions of a full clause 
with 9N el or 9y al: 


hityaHasu la-mifrats ke-el shétaH riboni MDI nov IND N39305 Yon»nn 
they-referred to-the gulf as to "They referred to the gulf as 
territory sovereign sovereign territory’ 


36. This interchange of prepositions betokens an object rather than an adverbial, as does 
the ability to ‘extract’ material out of a -> ke- ‘as’ verb phrase (adverbial clauses do not 
permit ‘extraction’): 
éze maHalot ha-glulot zuhu ke-mon'ot? 1013122 mt Md dan mono nex 
"Which diseases (were) the pills identified 
as preventing?’ 
However, the ...2N> ke-el..., 2y5 ke-al... phrases suggest the opposite. 
37. This can include a ‘malefactee’, as against a ‘benefactee’ for whom there is a particu- 
lar construction. 
Unlike object datives (e.g. -9 3»wpn hikshiv le-... ‘listen to...’), affectee datives com- 
monly express the reflexive by 15 ,^* li, leHa etc. rather than by the reflexive pronouns 
Josy> »nsSy? leatsmi, le-atsmeHa etc.: 


oy, shavárti li od zug mishkafáyim! 'D3pun aw Ty 05 NAW IN 
oh, I’ve-broken to-me another pair ‘Oh, I’ve broken another pair 
glasses! of glasses!’ 


38. For reflexive, both the reflexive and the ordinary ‘adverbial-type’ pronoun are 
employed: 
hayita yaHol lakaHat leHa levad 135 1» nnp5 51» n»n 
you-were able to-take for-you alone “You could have taken for yourself alone’ 
39. Indeed, in constructions such as example (1) below, the verb + dative tend to come 
before the subject to give this effect. The reflexive is the general reflexive pronoun, as 
for objects (2): 


(1) ko'ev li ha-rosh vVN^n 9 ANID 
hurts to-me the head “My head hurts’ 
(2) hu nisa lehorid le-atsmo 6zen JON Wyyd PNI no» NIN 
he tried to-remove to himself ear *He tried to remove an ear 


40. Not with verbal nouns, however. 
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Chapter 22 


1. Another set of adverbs, ‘link adverbs’, expresses this kind of relationship just 
between clauses - and is generally clause-initial (ch.24): 
kmo-Hen, ra’inu atsmot pilim 09999 mnsy WNI 2-105 
‘Similarly, we saw elephant bones’ 
Focus on individual words can be added by routine intonation or reordering. 
2. p^ rak (not 11252 bilvad etc.) is also ‘no earlier than’ - preceding the verb: 
ani rak noséa be-purim 091912 yv» fp »N 
‘Tm only going on Purim’ (= ‘at the earliest’ or ‘just’) 


ani noséa rak be-purim 07192 p^ yo» ON 
‘I'm going just on Purim’ 
3. This is also a manner adverb ‘by oneself’ (= unaided) - generally anywhere after the 
verb: 
patarti oto {levad/levadi} {729/729} mx OMNI 
I-solved it by-myself 
4. 1nv»3 bimyuHad, but not 11n»>2 beyiHud, has two other roles, (1) as a manner 
adverb, and (2) as a degree word: 
(1) bánu bimyuHad 10113 NI 
“We came especially’ 


(2) nekuda regisha bimyuHad N23 nv»^ NTP) 

‘An especially sensitive point’ 

5. This is also (1) a link adverb and (2) a manner adverb, N 11 1N* lav dávka ‘not 
necessarily' is a disjunct (3): 

(1) hu dávka mash'ir et ha-6Hel IDINN DN PNW Np Nn 

‘On the contrary, he leaves his food’ 


(2) hu mash’ir et ha-6Hel davka NpwT 521Nn NN PNW NIN 
‘He leaves his food {out of spite/in spite of everything}’ 


(3) ze lav davka ason YON NpYT WI nt 
‘It’s not necessarily a disaster’ 
6. This is also a manner adverb ‘by oneself" (= unaided), as in note 3 above. 
7. These are the personal pronouns, attached by hyphen to a noun with the correspond- 
ing possessive suffix (but ‘our own’ is 1)N- -ánu rather than VMN- -anáHnu ). 
8. This is a focus adverb in just a few respects (see 22.4.3.). It is described fully in 
chapter 29. 
9. The focus on prepositional suffixes reflects the adverbial status of focus adverbs - 
modifiers of the noun, e.g. determiners, cannot modify a suffix. 
10. Other focus adverbs do not focus on such suffixes, thus ruling out: 
*mishpaHti {levadi/atsmi} yodáat NYT {MYAT} »nnovn*' 
my-family {alone-me/self-me} [= alone/myself] knows 
‘Own’ can instead be expressed by a 15v ,»5v sheli, shelHa ‘my, your’ etc. phrase, added 
to an already existing possessive suffix: 
mishpaHto shelo yw innown 
family-his of-him ‘his own family’ 
11. But focus adverbs cannot operate from in front of the subject noun - except to focus 
on the latter: 
rak miHal kibla kaved 729 n»»p IYN pI 
only Michal got liver 


*rak miHal kibla kaved 132 n2»p DN p^ 
*only Michal got /iver 
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ani gam esh’al et Hotanti NININ NN ONWN a IN 
I'll also ask om my-mother-in-law 


*gam ani esh’al et Hotanti ?»n2n1n NN INWN ON OI" 
*also I'll ask om my-mother-in-law 
This 'regulative' effect of the subject noun ties in with its *unextractability' from its 
clause (ch.37). 
12. An exception is sometimes made for ‘noun + possessive phrase’, e.g. 
hu mevi shemot rak shel balshanim DWI 5v p^ nvov NID Nm 
he mentions names only of linguists 
Only apparently exceptional are ‘nominalized’ noun phrases; being akin to self-contained 
sentences, they can have their own focus adverbs: 
toH hitbasesut gam al peilut politit PNI Myo Sy mM mooann NN 
with reliance also on political activity 
13. 03 gam ‘also’, p^ rak ‘only’, Yn 8y atsmo ‘oneself’ cannot focus on wh-words (03* 
nn *gam ma ‘what too?’ as against 71992 nn ma bimyuHad ‘what especially?) but 
do appear in questions. 
14, Evidence of this is its impossibility inside noun or preposition phrases (recall 
22.4.3): 
*shvi im 0...0... AN SON Dy ^3v* 
sit with either ...or... 
15. These v she do not signal a subordinate clause (as if it were ‘only it is a fact that..."), 
witness their inseparability: ...v ...V p^* *rak she...ve-she... (‘only that...and that..."). 
Similarly ...V 1N o she... ‘either’ (contrast ... v... v ^23 barur she...ve-she... lt is) clear 
that... and that...) Hence the analyses must be s(FOCUS ADV + S]. 
16. v 13223 w N^ ,V p^ nw? lo rak she, lo zo bilvad she can turn up between subject 
and negated verb - to focus on parts of sentences (a curious use of v she also found 
where N^ lo ‘not’ lacks a finite verb; see 23.2): 
hu lo rak she-lo makir ota éla... NIN NMN PIN NIV p^ NI NIN 
SUBJ NEG V ‘He not only doesn’t know her but...’ 
17. Idiomatically composed of N5 lo ‘not’ plus 1t zo ‘it’ plus 1252 bilvad ‘only’. 
18. 7X aH, a formal word for ‘only’, does introduce sentences without needing -W she-, 
but it is a coordinator (like 52N aval ‘but’; see ch. 35) and thus allows ‘coordination 
reduction’: 
ani memaher aH meaHer INNO TN ANN ON 
I hurry but come-late 
19. 1X o requires -W she- even when as a mere coordinator it begins clause B of a coordi- 
nation: 
hu lo mistakel o she-hu shikor DY NNW IN DNV NI NIN 
he not looks or that he drunk *He's not looking or he’s drunk’ 
20. -w she- here is separable and repeatable (...W1 ...¥ 1999N afilu she...ve-she... ‘even 
though...and though...’) as in object or complement clauses. 


Chapter 23 


1. 13152 kamuvan ‘of course’, nN^22 kanir'e ‘apparently’ have a meaning that cannot 
‘exactly’ be analysed as j310 + > ka + muvan ‘as is understood’, nN^2 + 2 ka-nir'e ‘as 
appears’. However, comment disjuncts are regularly formed in this way (see 23.3), e.g. 
pinn ka-metuHnan ‘as planned’. Furthermore, ...W )21 muvan she... and 
..VU NND nir'e she... do denote ‘it is self-evident that..., it appears that...’, respec- 
tively. 
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2. Distinguish the adjective >N 7 vada'i ‘definite’ from the disjunct »N 1 vaday ‘defi- 
nitely, probably’. 

3. Nnw shéma generally introduces the second part of an 'either...or question, as in 
the last example in the list of examples of truth disjuncts, so is best rendered ‘or else’. 

4. )> ken parallels the negator N5 /o (see ch.29); indeed the two cannot co-occur: 
D^yTY 15 on hem ken yod'im ‘They do know’. 

5. Mid-sentence -w she- otherwise occurs, unrelatedly, in -w 1352 »t N5 lo zo bilvad 
she- ‘not only’ and N5v p^ NY lo rak she-lo ‘not only...not’, as in (1) below, and option- 
ally before negated adverbials and negated infinitives, as in (2,3): 


(1) ata lo rak she-lo ozer éla... „NIN WY NOW p^ NI NNN 
you not only that not help but... “You not only don't help but...’ 
(2) hi neetsra she-lo be-tsédek PISI NOW MSY) wn 
she was-detained that not justly ‘She was detained unjustly’ 
(3) heedáfti she-lo lariv DII NOW ^no1yn 
I-preferred that not to-quarrel ‘I preferred not to quarrel’ 


-v she- in -W )3Y02 kamuvan she- ‘of course’ etc. stems at first sight from a blend 
with the ‘predicate + clause’ construction ...v )21% muvan she... ‘it is) self-evident 
that...’ (see 31.5). But closer analysis reveals: (a) several such disjuncts with no ‘predicate 
+ clause’ equivalent; (b) a number of genuine ‘predicate + clause’ traits in these disjuncts, 
e.g. the - v she- is separable (example (1)) and no subject-verb inversion of the type found 
after adverbials is possible (example (2)); and conversely (c) the construction is restricted 
to main clauses, unlike the ‘predicate + clause’ construction: 

(1) kenir’e gam she... -V 02 AND 
‘apparently also [that]...’ 


(2) *kenir’e she-maskimim kulam 0719 O?)5»5UDV nN»* 
apparently that agree all (‘Apparently all agree’) 

6. Thus these, for example, are unlikely: 
?le-Haasi ‘to my annoyance’ wy? 
?le-marbe ha-daavon ‘regrettably’ yas naw? 
?be-ófen maftia ‘surprisingly’ yonon INNI? 


7. naan marbe and »»3^n marbit are idiomatic nouns. 
8. 19N ófen and NIN óraH both denote ‘manner’ in manner adverbials (21.4), e.g. 
‘in an unexpected manner’. The other manner noun, NIY (sura, is not used. 
9. Some adjectives too are used, e.g. 5»33» ka-ragil ‘as usual’. 
10. All these three patterns can be adverbials of manner too: 
yisra'el to tif 'al {tsava’it/be-Ofen tsva'i) PNIY PINI MANIY} IYIN NI INW 
‘Israel will not act militarily’ 


dibárti birtsinut MPY NIDI 
‘I was talking seriously’ 
11. With a negator, N) na follows this negator: DUM) N) ON al na nehases ‘Let us not 
hesitate’. 
12. Condemned by purists. 
13. Despite the common confusion between ‘except’ and ‘besides’, little real ambiguity 
arises. 
14. 102 batúaH ‘definitely’ can be negated, questioned etc: 
ata nish'ar? - lo batüaH MVI ND - NNW NNN 
‘You staying? - Not definitely’ 
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sha’alti im at batüaH titremi MANN MWI NN ON ^n2NV 
‘I asked if you're definitely giving’ 
15. An exception: v1v5 pashut ‘simply’ resists inversion. 


Chapter 24 


1. Rather than by an adverb linking two independent sentences, a logical connection 
can often be expressed by a preposition creating a subordinate clause, which can even 
precede the other clause with which it is connecting. Thus, instead of y 091N) ,x 
x, ve-ulam y ‘x, and nevertheless y’ one can use x, y -W 11799 lamrot she-y, x ‘Although 
y; X. 

As for the differences between link adverbials and coordinators, such as -) ve- ‘and’ 
or TN aH ‘but’, see chapter 35. A clause containing a link adverbial may in any case 
begin with such a coordinator. 

2. These are strictly clause-initial, except 99-0711) kódem-kol ‘first of all’. 

3. Many of these are clause-initial, but casual 11 od ‘what’s more’ is not found ini- 
tially: 

aval ha-ben-adam dati od! ITW ONT OTN-JIN 22N 

‘But the fellow's religious, what's more! 

and formal 11y od ‘likewise’ is not found finally and typically accompanies verbs of 

information: 

od moser katavénu ki... 2D WAND au» Twy 

‘Our correspondent further reports that...’ 

Those not restricted positionally are nto yin Huts mi-ze, 139 *v13(3) (be-)nosaf 

le-HaH, nt 1320 milvad ze ‘furthermore’, }> 0) gam ken ‘likewise’, Osya beétsem ‘in 

actual fact’, nvyn^ lemaase ‘as a matter of fact’, )5N aHen, DNN omnam ‘indeed’, 
and 0)9N omnam ‘admittedly’. 

4. After )> ken, the predicate usually precedes the subject: 

ken hizkir ha-meHaber... ‘The author also mentioned...’ anon 5m 9 

5. These are only initial, except 123» uvHen ‘well’ and 33x (1^7) (déreH) ágav 'inci- 
dentally', which also occur within the clause. 

6. ...9 WN baasher le..., unlike ...9 ^wN asher le..., can also introduce an adjunct, 
i.e. an adverbial that can be stressed and generally focused (see 21.1): 

ha-sheela kayémet baasher la-aHaronim O»mnNw5 WRI MIP noun 
"The question exists with regard to the latter’ 

7. These mostly take any position. 

8. These are clause-initial or phrase-initial. 

9. Except for clause-initial 5wn9 73 kaH lemashal, these are not restricted 
positionally. 

10. These differ greatly in their positioning. 
11. These are mostly clause-initial. 
12. Nor can tN az or |» ON im ken ‘so’ be so used. 
13. An exception is that inversion is required after 5 ken ‘likewise’: 
ken hizkir ha-rav, ki... 2D 37 wm 12 
likewise mentioned the rabbi that... ‘The rabbi likewise mentioned that..." 
14. Unlike coordinators (e.g. -? ve- ‘and’, 12»Nveílu ‘whereas’), conjuncts do not enter- 
tain clause reduction. 
15. vwy) ve-aHshav, *N3 ve-az do occur in the more ‘temporal’ sense ‘and now, and 
then’. 
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16. There are exceptions. Link adverbials meaning ‘namely/in other words’ do not allow 
-) ve- ‘and’: 


way (*ve-)kelomar,... *..., (*and) in other words’ 73322. (*),... 

wey (*ve-)háynu... *..., (*and) namely’ PM (Y)... 
A few require more than a comma, notably: 

...; Zot va-od:... *...; furthermore...’ 21 TY) TINE 5... 


Conversely, a few do not allow -) ve- ‘and’ because they are felt to ‘run on’ from the 
preceding (see 24.3): 
sin} Bice wes} SO... GUN js 
17. However, a clause of ‘saying’ and suchlike can intervene (arrows show link to previ- 
ous clause): 
..; ata svurim ki le-yarden, nosaf le-Hah, ,125 Yor ,yTv5 1D oo my ;.. 
tafkid estratégi Hashuv «— LL 1Wn »0*00N TD75n 
*...; now it is thought that Jordan, additionally, 
has an important strategic role’ 
18. But not: ...)55 ,...3 nv'n* *heyot ve..., laHen... ('Since..., therefore...’). 


. , 


Chapter 26 


1. oNN Aha'im is historically the question particle n ha + ON im ‘if, whether’. 
2. Formal N?n halo is a clause-initial adverb meaning ‘surely’, not a question particle 
n ha + negator N5 lo: 
halo yashnu *Surely they were asleep' yv» NIN 
3. More literary terms are nJN dna ‘whither’, Y3 mináyin ‘whence’, and »>nn Nn 
eymatay ‘when’. 
4. In formal usage the feminine is 1t?x ézo and the plural optionally 15°N éylu. 
S. Hebrew often prefers a construction like example (1) below, or, with measurements, 
a construct noun as in example (2): 
(1) hu me'od Hazak? IRN INR NIN 
‘Is he very strong?’ 


(2) ma haya óreH ha-kéresh? "U^pn TWN PN AN 
what was length the plank? “What was the length of the plank?’ 

6. Thus the following is impossible: 
*mi at nosáat im? 'Oy NYDN NN n* 
who you are-going with? (‘Who are you going with?) 


7. Such ‘extraction of material’ also happens in ‘relative pronoun movement’ (ch. 33) 
and ‘topic and focus movement’ (ch.37). Roughly, they all permit ‘extraction’ from subor- 
dinate questions, object clauses and relative clauses (even involving ‘wh- word crossing’, 
and ‘double dislocation’ of two interrogative words out of a single clause). But extraction 
is not possible out of a factive clause or one headed by a complex noun phrase; nor may 
priority relations between subjects, the various objects and adverbials be infringed. 

8. ‘Some’ with a singular noun is nsp ktsat or the like, or is even unexpressed: 

tavi li (ktsat) dvash ‘Give me some honey’ wat (nyp) 9 wan 
An exceptional use of nn káma with a singular noun is }»t 192 káma zman ‘some 
time’: 9t nnd 399 lifney káma zman ‘some time ago’. 

9. As ON im also means ‘if’ (= ‘in the event that’), ambiguity may arise: 

todía li im taazov awyn ON 7?» WTN 
*Tell me whether you're leaving' 

or: 

"Tell me in the event that you leave’ 
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10. This is akin to ...w nT21yn ha-uvda she... ‘the fact that...” 
11. The same distinction exists in non-question infinitives (see 28.9). Following most 
verbs, the infinitive denotes an ‘action’ by the subject of the verb (i.e. by the subject of 
the main clause), but with some verbs of request, it relates automatically to their 
object : 
tsiviti laatsor, az atsru NISY IN yy ormvs 
I-ordered to-stop, so they-stopped 
‘I ordered (them) to stop, so they did’ 
12. Truncation deletes what follows ‘wh-’ words; thus prepositions preceding them are 
not deleted. Compare Hebrew with English: 
rávnu im mishehu, aH enéni TR NW oy nan 
yodéa im mi "D Oy YTT HPN 
we-quarrelled with someone, but I-don’t 
know with who 
"We quarrelled with someone, but I don't know who 
(we quarrelled with) 
13. Certain other pronouns are used strictly in negatives, e.g. 1n N 9N af eHad ‘no one, 
anyone' (see 29.11). 


Chapter 27 


1. The noun may be singular or plural, mass or countable. 

2. nn ma is a literary alternative to nn> kama. 

3. That these are indeed simple 'question-shaped' clauses, not ‘noun + relative clause', 
emerges from a comparison with actual ‘relative clause’ exclamations in 27.3; there the 
“question word’ nt^N éze ‘what’ is impossible, significantly (see note 6). 

4. Instead one can employ the negative (see 27.3): 

éfo hi lo hayta! "mn NI Nn new 
where she not has-been! 

5. They cannot be cut back to a single word: 

*eze! (what) NDN* *kama! (‘how!’) mna 

6. This construction is not a form of question clause but a headless relative clause, for 
n'N éze + noun as in the example below is impossible, just as one allows ‘the man 
who..., the place where...” but not **the man which man...’. See a similar ‘concessive con- 
ditional' construction in 33.4.2. 


*éze terutsim she-hu lo mamtsi! "NONO NI NINY OWN nex* 
*what excuses that he not invents! ("What excuses he only invents!’) 
Chapter 28 


1. Note that the imperative form is just one of several ways of conveying a command. 
For the shape of verb forms, see chapter 40. 

2. The present tense can occasionally convey a sharp request, in any person; see 
28.8. 

3. Formal styles of request, in all persons, may add the particle N na ‘please’ to soften 
the request. It follows the verb, optionally with a hyphen; but in the negative it directly 
follows 5N al: 

al na tit'u WON N) IN 
not please you-will-err ‘Please do not err’ 

4. The terms ‘past, present, future’ used of tense are a considerable oversimplification 
anyway; see chapter 13. 
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5. In the feminine and plural, such ‘prefix omission’ commonly yields 1.20 ,>720 
sgert, sgeru ‘Close’ and the like, rather than the normative imperative forms 1930 ^30 
sigri, sigru. Similarly, with the (‘spirantizing’) 9 ,> ,2 letters, one commonly finds, e.g. 
PIV — TIWN tishpoH — shpoH ‘Pour out’ rather than normative 119v shfoH. A fur- 
ther indication that casual Hebrew is ‘shortening’ its future tense form rather than simply 
using the traditional imperative form is the common use of half-shortened forms such 
as Tnn tlamed ‘Teach’. 

6. The reason may be that the ‘please’ word preceding an infinitive is a different con- 
struction, like a verb+infinitive meaning ‘I ask you to stand up’ etc. 

7. A further, occasional use of the infinitive in all persons, in formal usage, is the nega- 
tor 9N al + ...5 le... + infinitive: 


leHa . x 1 
leanstm lismoH al nisim Dv) Sy TYac5 poit ON 
for-you . Do not 


to-rely on miracles rely on miracles' 


for teachers Let teachers not 
8. With the infinitive they are impossible: 
*leharim ata et ha-sfarim DON NN ANN o"n5* 
*to-pick-up you oM the books (‘Pick up the books’) 
9. If the understood subject is *you' coordinated with another noun, ‘you’ must be men- 

tioned overtly: 

tavóu ata ve-dov am NNN won 

come you and Dov “You and Dov come’ 
10. Alternatively, there are such paraphrases as ...9 T^*s NIN hu tsariH le... ‘He 
must...’ 
11. ‘Future time’ sometimes borders on a request: 

neleH ve-day ‘We’ll go and that’s it’ "m 1» 
12. Infinitives in non-questions convey a remote request by the speaker (28.4): n»3y5 
laanot ‘Answer’. But as a questioner (in unmarked situations) would ask about another's 
request, ?:32y2? /aanot? naturally means ‘Do you request that I answer? 
13. Further, the ‘governing’ verb itself need not have a stated object; the object can be 
deduced from context: 

amárti lo lekashkesh I-said not to-scribble VpVp? ND ^moN 

(= that you/they/one shouldn't scribble) 

With a few verbs, too, the infinitive can be understood either as a request or as an 
attempt on one's own behalf: 


hitsáti 3 nysn 
bikáshti lisrog mes »nvpa 
" ‘I suggested T 
as a request : “I asked (to you/people) to knit 
, ; ‘I suggested, .... ` 
as a non-request : ‘I tried knitting (myself ) 

Chapter 29 


1. The gerund (30.5), in many ways more verbal than nominal, cannot however be 
negated. The negator N’ lo is basically pre-verbal, and no pre-verbal elements are found 
with gerunds: 

*al-af lo sayemam kurs ze... wth OVP ONYO NI qu-5y* 
despite not finishing-their course this... ‘Despite their not finishing this course...’ 

2. This is not a hard and fast distinction. It may sometimes simply serve to create variety: 
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hi ena zkuka li-ksamim, hi lo zkuka TPR NI Nn NOP npipt n»x NN 
le-rakdaniyot mefazezot, ve-hi NM RIAN np? 
enéna tsriHa tafura TININ NOY à» 


‘She does not need charms, she does not need prancing dancers, 
and she does not require decor 
3. But the particles for present tense ‘be’ (Nn hu, nt ze etc; ch.16) do not count as 
verbs, so the negator directly precedes the noun, adjective etc. that follow them: 
gad hu lo ga'on PNA ND NIN TA 
‘Gad is not (a) genius’ 


ha-meltaHa ze lo po? 15 NI nt nnn5nn 

‘The cloakroom is not over here? 

4. There is some parallel between N9 lo and 2 ken ‘yes’: the latter doubles, casually, 

as a pre-verbal positive particle of affirmation, as in (1) below. But, unlike N5 lo, it is 
only a ‘sentence-operator’, not a ‘constituent-operator’ (2): 

(1) hu ken mevashel *He does cook SWIN }> NIN 


(2) *ken Dan mevashel (‘Dan cooks’) ?van )1)»* 
5. Casual usage prefers simple N’ /o, or a combination of a ‘be’ particle (e.g. NAN Au) 
plus N9 lo: 
dov hu lo av *Dov is not (a) father IN N5 Nin 31 
6. Formal Hebrew also has a positive particle n3n Aine, almost the exact counterpart 
of this )*N en. It means ‘be’ or simply precedes the verb as a ‘dummy verb’ (with no 
emphasis). Like XN en it inflects; but it cannot precede the subject: 
dov hino maskim 200 nn 31 
Dov Dummy v agrees 
7. These constraints are so severe that inflected )?N en cannot be placed ahead of its 
subject, even by virtue of the ordinary process of subject-verb inversion (cf. ch.37): 


*be-áko eno yored shéleg 32V T^» Y?N 15y3* 

in Ako not + surr falls snow (‘In Acre snow does not fall’) 
8. By contrast, ^N en is normal within an unstated impersonal ‘they’ (ch.17): 

yodim o en yodim? IDYTY PN IW OYTY 

m.pl. m.pl. 

know or not know? ‘Do they or don't they know?’ 


9. In this respect ^N en behaves not like a verb but like ‘be’ particles (see example (1) 
below) by contrast with verbs (2). Even N5 lo ‘not’ and }> ken (affirmative particle) do 
not need anything following them in casual usage: 


(1) *..aH ha-aronot hem 9n NINNI TN..* 
(...but the cupboards are’) 
(2) ...aH ha-aronot lo hayu yn NI MINNN TN... 


*...but the cupboards were not’ 

10. For more indications that ^W en in this role is transitive and has no subject, see 
15.2. 
11. Its counterpart v? yesh ‘there is/are’ can inflect, however; see 16.9. 
12. The 3rd singular forms 33^N eno and NDN ena are possible only where YN en 
means *not, is not' (29.6). 
13. Like most determiners (see 9.5.), these all need a noun or some other word to modify, 
ruling out: 

*Hipásnu et, aH lo matsánu af AN ONND NI TN Oy DUYn* 

(¥ lo matsánu) (^ WANN NI...) 
we-looked-for pen but not we-found a-single 
(¥ not we-found) 
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14. 4N af can co-occur with TNN eHad ‘one’: 


en af méteg eHad INN AND QN PN 

there-isn’t any switch one ‘There isn’t one single switch’ 
OV shum always means ‘not at all’, rather than ‘not a single’: 

en li shum isha NUN DW ?? PN 


‘I haven’t a wife at all’ 
(not: ‘I haven’t a single wife’) 
15. With ‘concrete’ mass nouns, e.g. 29n Halav ‘milk’, Hebrew tends to use no word at 
all for ‘any’ (just as, in the positive, ‘some milk’ is usually just 35n Halav ). 
16. Specifically feminine ‘no one’ is NNN 4N af aHat. The word also serves to refer to 
nouns already mentioned, i.e. ‘none’: 
hayu Halukim, aval af eHad lo hitim DONNI NI “ANN 4N IAN OPIN yn 
‘There were bathrobes, but not one fitted’ 
17. w^N ish, besides meaning ‘person, man’, also means ‘anyone’ in questions and con- 
ditionals: 
im tesaper le-ish... ‘If you tell anyone...’ WNI ^9Un ON 
18. There is also a formal expression 0195 N5) velo Hlum, only following the verb 
directly: 
lo kara velo Hlum ‘Nothing happened’ 0125 ND) MP ND 
19. 1231 davar, besides meaning ‘thing’ (‘something’ is generally nv mdshehu ), also 
means ‘anything’ in questions and conditionals (cf. note 17). 
20. af páam comprises DY5 + 9N af + páam ‘no + time’. 
21. O21y5 leolam also means ‘forever’ in formal usage. PANS le-tamid or n9 
la-nétsaH are commoner terms for ‘forever’. 
22. The 'negative words' are not, it seems, a case of intrinsically negative items 
co-occurring with a negator as ‘double negation’, for (a) the negator never drops in full 
sentences, unlike French; (b) even the one clear case of double negation, 'strings of 
‘nots’ " (29.8), is impossible where the *neither..nor' comes first; (c) some (elevated) ‘neg- 
ative words' do not stand free. 
23. The complex negators all amount to *have/be/must not’ or ‘so that not’. 
24. The range of indefinite 1nw- -shehu words (\nw» mdshehu ‘something’, 1nw>> 
kólshehu ‘some... or other’ etc.), though they can have a ‘non-specific’ sense (‘anything, 
any’ etc.) under negation and quasi-negation, are not negated backwards. Nor can they 
be stressed when ‘non-specific’. 
25. By contrast, N9 Ty od lo means ‘still not’, not ‘not again’ as in: 
lo shaalu od “They did not ask again’ TY NY NI 
26. Negators do not reach into adverbial clauses, but can ‘scope’ them - with the notable 
exception of those introduced by »> ki ‘because’ and -w 15 kaH she- ‘with the result 
that’. 


Chapter 30 


1. Complementizers sister a whole clause ‘compr sppr vpj) which is thereby open to coor- 
dination. 

They are not themselves head nouns, denoting ‘the notion that, the fact that...’, for 
they are used with relative clauses. 

For coordination, either the whole -w she- (or other complementizer) plus clause, or 
just the clause, can be repeated. (Prepositions are usually inseparable from their -w she-, 
thus ruling out: ...V >INN IN ?237* *lifney o aHarey she... ‘before or after...’; -W she- 
must be repeated with each preposition.) 
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2. Finite and other subordinate clauses and phrases in this chapter are not (with the 
exception of 'action/state' phrases) functionally noun phrases - their ultimate node is S. 
Thus, for example, they do not undergo ‘pied-piping’ (as defined in Ross 1967) en 
bloc. 

3. Participle phrases are surface VP, embracing the negator N5 lo but not the ‘copular’ 
negative 13^N eno, nor preposed matter (this being ‘daughter of S") except when this is 
preposed into the matrix S. (The same holds for infinitives - see 30.4.) Thus: 


tafásti oto lo makshiv DvP NI IMN NDIN 

I-caught him not listening ‘I caught him not listening’ 
and not: 

*tafásti oto alay medaber 927 Sy IMN ^no5n* 

I-caught him about-me speaking (‘I caught him speaking about me’) 


4. A quite unrelated structure is ...U yov shama she... ‘he heard that...’, ...U NND 
matsa she... ‘he found that...’ 

5. With 2nn ,5»nnn AitHil, heHel ‘begin’, the participle implies ‘deliberate action’, 
i.e. does not allow ‘raising’ (rather as with ‘adverbial verbs’ like 12> n hetiv ‘do well’ - 
see 21.2.4); thus ruling out: 

*yisrael hitHila nitpeset ke... 2 Nan) N-nnn ?Nv»* 
(Y lihitapes ke...) (..5 DAMN? v) 
Israel began being-regarded as... 
(4 to-be-regarded as...) 
6. Like finite and infinitival object clauses, participle phrases can undergo 'extraction', 
of an interrogative word for example, to the front of the sentence: 
ma tafast otam osim? !DVYy OmN noon na 
‘What did you catch them doing? 
Another difference from circumstantials is that these can even involve adjectives or 
nouns, whereas object participles must be verbs, and specifically ‘dynamic’ verbs; ‘statal’ 
verbs such as N X52 nimtsa ‘be’, y T> yada ‘know’ are excluded. Thus: 
Object participle phrase 
ra'íti oto omed al ha-sulam DION Jy Wa INN OMNI 
‘I saw him standing on the ladder’ 


Circumstantial participle phrase 
zéhu, hi amra, yodáat she-ani... ONY NYT TON Nn Mnt 
"That's it, she said, knowing that I...’ 
7. An outwardly similar verb form, the gerund, has no such fixed prefix and very differ- 
ent functions; see 30.5. 
8. Infinitive phrases are ‘surface VP’ for the same reason as participle phrases (note 3). 
9. Formal Hebrew occasionally adds a meaningless -v she-, apparently identical with 
the conjunction -w she-, in front of a negated infinitive. This is possible even following 
verbs for which -w she- plus finite clause is ordinarily inappropriate: 
yaHólnu (she-)lo leheanot NNN w5(v) 921» 
“We were able not to respond’ 
10. Neutral word order can be changed without affecting the underlying rule: 
levater ani lo muHan j210 NPN ANNI 
‘To give up I’m not willing’ 
11. Intention that someone else do something is mostly expressed by a finite clause; but 
some verbs, e.g VN amar ‘tell’, 30N asar ‘forbid’, do it via the infinitive too. 
12. Aspectual and modal infinitives can be regarded ‘underlyingly’ as subject clauses 
whose subject has been ‘raised’; see 31.3 
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13. The prepositions (‘object markers’), save - mi-, are omitted - except very casu- 
ally: 
hu asuk be-leeHol 212N?3 p'oy NIN 
"He's busy with eating’ 
14. A slightly different form, the ‘absolute infinitive’, is limited to a few idioms involv- 
ing adverbials and not subordination; see 21, note 9. 
1S. The second root consonant is ‘soft’. In the infinitive, it is hard: v132» liHbosh, 
11909 lispor (vs. v 132 kvosh, 1190 sfor ). 
Pa'al verbs with a weak first consonant tend to adopt the regular gerund shape, as 
against their irregular infinitive, when suffixed: 


yashav av : lashévet — be-yoshvo nwi ~ mw 
natan ys : latet — be-notno Dw ~ nn» 
but yatsa NY : latset — be-tseto NYA ~ NNN 


Huf'al and pu'al patterns have neither infinitive nor gerund. Instead we find 
A199 nvn23/nv79? liyot/bi-yot mefune ‘to be evacuated, on being evacuated’, with 
an auxiliary verb ^n Aaya ‘be’. 

16. Finite verbs need no subject in the impersonal 3rd person plural; but gerunds (and 
action nouns) have no such option. Note, however, the idiomatic ...3 avnnna 
be-hitHashev be... ‘taking...into consideration’. 

17. The reason is that the whole ‘clause’ functions externally rather like a noun phrase, 
which generally has the order nucleus + modifier. See action/state phrases (30.6) too. 
18. Action nouns, by contrast, do put their negator first: 


i-hadgasha *non-emphasis' TWITA-9N 


19. Though gerunds thus seem to be dominated by NP, they are like finite S (and unlike 
action NP) in not becoming pronominalized as pro-nouns: 
(120 NNI) PINNI o0 DION po^nn »335* 
*lifney hitrasek ha-matos ve-gam leaHarav ("leaHar mi-Ken) 
PRO-N PRO-S 
“Before the crashing of the plane and even after it 
("afterwards) 
Gerunds are not inherently factive, e.g. »»na»n ov^ leshem hibaHaro ‘in order to be 
elected’. 
20. Three signs of true action nouns are: an ...»1?-5y al-yedey ‘by...’ phrase, an NN et 
“accusative marker’ phrase (if directly transitive), ->N i ‘non-’ (the latter also with state 
nouns). 
21. By contrast, in clauses the adverb may precede its verb: 
etmol gila ha-ikar... APNA n5» 5YonwN 
"Yesterday the peasant discovered...’ 
22. Unlike genitives with ordinary nouns, these genitives can be shifted away from the 
nucleus, just as subjects or objects can move away from their verb: 
ha-zrima el ha-miflaga shel hamoney olim mo (n 5v MIN SN mm 
NUCLEUS N 'SUBJ' GENITIVE 
‘the inflow to the party of masses (of ) immigrants’ 
23. Nor with ‘static’ action nouns, e.g. x^ ratson ‘wish’. 
24. The ‘object’ cannot also be in construct relationship once the action noun + ‘subject’ 
have already created a construct phrase. Nor is 5v shel ‘of’ possible. This is a general 
constraint on ‘possessive’ genitives (see 6.8). 
Construction (6) with nN et is an occasional formal usage. Note also the occasional 
use of NN ef with no ‘subject’ after such nouns as n9^5n ,ny»? yedi'a, tfisa ‘knowledge 
of, conception of’: 
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mitoH yedi’a yesodit et ha-naase sham... DV TWIN NN WT? nyrp NM 
from knowledge thorough om 
the goings-on there *,..a thorough knowledge of..." 


25. Degree and manner adverbs are structurally intimate to the verb; the ‘outer’ 
adverbials are possible with verbs and nouns, as in example (1). Action/state nouns also 
allow a (formal) ‘echo manner phrase’ (‘internal object’ - see 21.4.2). 

haHsharat ha-karka haHshara yesodit YTD? nwn ypapn nw»n 

CONSTRUCT N ECHO PHR 

preparation the ground preparation thorough 

‘thorough preparation of the ground’ 

26. Examples (1,2) have a parallel using ...v nt ze she... ‘it that..., the fact that...’ (see 
To. 


Chapter 31 


1. Participial clauses are only occasionally encountered. 

2. Subjunctives (also called ‘modals’) are dealt with fully as part of the system of 
‘requests’ and ‘commands’ in chapter 28. For interrogatives, see chapter 26. 

3. This is because n ze is altogether a less ‘specific’ pronoun - thus it is less common 
as a relative pronoun too: Nn Au etc. is generally preferred (cf. 33.3). nt ze, and not 
NIN Au, also acts as a ‘boundary marker’ marking the end of subject clauses; see 31.5. 

4. But none of these are possible unless the verb can take a noun phrase anyway, thus 
these *pro-sentences' themselves behave like nouns; so there is no ‘pro-form’ for referring 
back to object clauses like those illustrated at the start of this subsection (except occa- 
sionally preposed 15 kaH - see 7.5): 


kaH 12 
*natáti lo et ze (‘I allowed him this’) nt nN ) nnm* 
zot nNt Dprmvuwn- 
5. Complement clauses undergo focus, negation and other sentence processes: 
margiz oti gam she-hu lo yodéa yTY NI NNW t3 MN PI 
lehistarek phonon? 
annoys me also that he doesn't know 
to-comb-his-hair 


6. This is provided the pronoun is not subject of this clause. 

7. Factive verbs in general, e.g. ^yoxn Aitsta'er ‘regret’, prevent extraction, but this 
is no proof that ‘underlying’ -w nt ze she- ‘it that’ is at the head of their object clause. 
For -w nt ze she- also denotes ‘the notion that...’, as in NY3nv (nt NN) y?sn hitsia 
(et ze) she-tavo ‘suggest that you come’, and yet ...v y>¥n hitsia she... ‘suggest that..." 
does not prevent extraction. 

8. This use of 15 kaH (which is also a manner adverb: ‘like this’) is akin to the use of 
-W 10> ,-V 29D kfi she-, kmo she ‘as...’ clauses, which are themselves also manner clauses 
(32.5), except that ‘as’ clauses imply a fact: 

efshar leaHer, kfi she-amart MANY 99 INNI WON 
“One can be late, as you said’ 
9. The whole structure is traditionally called an ‘extended predicator’; a current techni- 
cal term is ‘subject raising’. 
10. Subject-less ...9 72" tsariH le... ‘it is necessary to...’ is not ‘raised’. 
11. Exceptions: verbs of ‘beginning’ and ^Nv» nish’ar ‘remain’ also allow a participle 
clause, and verbs of ‘repetition’ and ‘continuation’ also allow a (pseudo) coordinated 
clause using -? ve- ‘and’: 
hitHálti tsoHéket npms»n5nnn 
I-began laughing 
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bi-zmano, hu mosif u-mesaper, 190) pov) NIN Nt 
haya shalom ovv mn 
in his-time, he continues and relates [= to relate], 
there-was peace. 
12. This does not extend, however, to other ‘adverbial’ verbs such as 19° miher ‘be 
quick’ and 1°»? hetiv ‘...well’. See further 21.2.4. This analysis also explains the use 
of ‘raising’ verbs with subject-less structures such as: 


haya li kar Ip > mn 
was to-me cold ‘I was cold" 
haya et kol ze m 55 nN mn 
was oM all this "There was all this' 


After ‘raising’: 


matHil liyot li kar ^p 5 nynd »nno 
starts to-be to-me cold ‘Tm starting to be cold’ 
alul liyot et kol ze sham DV nt 22 NN nvn5 didy 
likely to-be ow all this there "There's likely to be all this there’ 


13. A few such verbs evidently also take a true object clause, witness the permissibility 
of a pro-sentence: 123 ?^nmnn AitHil be-HaH ‘begin it’, 153 naan hirba be-HaH ‘do 
a lot of it’. 7°78 tsariH is more complicated: meaning ‘I need to...’, it allows a pro- 
sentence (nt NN T^^N IN ani tsariH et ze), but not meaning ‘I’m bound to’. 

14. The action noun is thus formed with reference to ‘abstract structure’. 

15. n»n Aaya, too, never omits its participle in this role. 

16. Subject (unlike object) clauses cannot be participial, as the object participial clause 
(see 30.3) cannot be made into the subject by passivization. 

17. Hebrew is here finding perceptual difficulty in having a clause that itself begins with 
a subordinate clause - except where the subordinate clause is detached from the main 
body of the clause by intonation or pause (as in adverbial clauses). Indeed, a declarative 
finite subject clause can come first only if it is factive or modal (as in 31.4.1), hence: 


yitaHen she-hu yire ANY NINY jon 
SUB) CLAUSE *(It) is possible that he will see’ 

but not: 
*she-hu yire yitaHen pm ANY wnv* 


(‘That he will see is possible") 
Other examples are ...V »5 17) nidme li she... ‘it seems to me that...’ and 919y 
...U 119/92 alul likrot she... ‘it is liable to happen that...’. 
Moreover, ‘extraction’ (see 31.1.2) is also impossible for ‘subject clauses’. 
18. In ‘surface’ terms, this subject clause fills the ‘object’ clause slot: once ‘postposed’, 
the subject clause cannot co-occur with a ‘real’ object clause - thus the sentence: 
she-hu noshem moHiaH she-hu Hay ^n NNW rv» ov» NINY 
‘That he is breathing proves that he is alive’ 
cannot be transformed to: 
*(ze) moHiaH she-hu Hay she-hu noshem OVD NY ^n Ninw move (w* 
(‘(it) proves that he is alive that he is breathing’) 
nt ze blocks ‘extraction’. Given that extraction from subject clauses is also blocked 
(see n.17), it may be that nt ze is felt to be a nucleus of a subject clause. 
*ma ze naHuts she-eese? ThVyNV YIN) nt n»* 
what it necessary that I'll-do? (‘What is it necessary that I do?) 
nt ze is dubious with passive ...5 o5mnn huHlat le... ‘was decided to...’, ...W WON) 
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neemar she... ‘was said that...’ etc., as the complement clause is apparently object (see 
14.8). Some predicates are averse to Mt ze, suggesting that they too are taking object 
rather than subject clauses, e.g. (possibly a semantic class) ...9/...W 13) maHon 
she... / le... ‘correct that.../to...", 171 mutar ‘permissible’, YON asur ‘forbidden’. 
19. Unlike copular mt ze ‘is’ (see ch.16), this is also used with a verb. 
20. The clause cannot begin with ...v mt ze she.., even when factive. Unlike 
specificational nouns, these clauses cannot be preposed, even using nt ze as copula rather 
than NIN Au: 

*she-hu yafe zo ha-baaya myanw no» NInv* 

(‘that he's handsome is the problem’) 

21. Firstly, unlike predicate clauses, these subordinate clauses cannot generally be intro- 
duced by a copula (...¥ NIA |n?^v siman hu she... ‘a sign is that..."), nor by n^n haya 
‘was’ etc. in the past tense. Second, 9t mazal ‘luck’ can casually take nt ze: ...V 
s(n) nt ze (haya) mazal she... ‘it (was) lucky that...’, just as happens with many sub- 
ject clauses (31.5). Third, 71n15t ,^»n»t zHuti, zHutHa ‘my right, your right’ etc. can 
casually stand alone, as a complete sentence, like ^v 5x efshar ‘it is possible’, 51m Haval 
‘it’s a pity”: 

im at lo merutsa, zHuteH TMI ASM NI NN ON 

if you not satisfied, your-right 

[= it’s your right] 

So its complement clause is arguably an object rather than a subject clause. 
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1. Strictly speaking, where the adverbial involves a preposition or conjunction intro- 
ducing a clause, as in the two examples following, the clause is just one part of the adver- 
bial. We shall, however, refer to the whole adverbial as an ‘adverbial, adjunct or disjunct 
clause’. 

2. Like adjuncts in general, many of these clauses can be left outside the ‘scope’ of such 
focusing - sometimes with markedly different meaning: 

hu lo make ba, biglal she-hu ohev ota NMN IMN wmv 9913 NA n»n NI NIN 
*He doesn't hit her, because he loves her' 


lo dibru aHarey she-yatsáti INNWY ONN NDT NI 

. ‘They didn’t talk [i.e. they were silent] after I left’ 

When set off by comma or pause, or ordinarily when preceding the main clause, such 

adjuncts will clearly be outside the scope of negation etc. However, when manner and 

time clauses complement a verb of manner or time, they constitute a ‘tight’ (rather than 
a ‘loose’) adjunct, akin to an object (cf. 21.4, 21.7): 

al titnaheg kmo she-kulam mitnahagim DMN o51»v va» AMINN ON 

‘Don’t behave like they’re all behaving’ 

3. Instead, one might employ the adjunct ...0)¥M NIN ...D)VD NI lo mishum...éla 
mishum... ‘not because...but because...’. 

4. Traditionally -w tN) me'az she- ‘since’, -w 01901 bimkom she- ‘instead of’ and 
the like are classed as 'subordinating conjunctions’, despite the substantial use of the 
same ‘prepositions’ for introducing both nouns and clauses, and despite certain specific 
properties of these so-called *subordinating conjunctions’: 

(a) Many prepositions take either a clause or a noun phrase, e.g. ?»3va bishvil ‘for’, 
2212 biglal ‘because’, 4N-5y al-af ‘despite’; many take just the latter, e.g. ^13y avur 
‘for’, 1py ékev ‘as a result of’, qan Héref ‘despite’; a few take just the former, e.g. 
n30-2y al-menat ‘in order to’, nY»n heyot ‘because’, Dan hagam ‘although’. There is 
no overall semantic reason; see chapter 19. 
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(b) Although one cannot shift the clause away from its preposition, as is possible with 
verb + clause, it appears that following most prepositions (and verbs) the conjunction 
-V she- is treated as a separate word. So in coordination one can optionally have a 
repeated -w she-: 


ad she-yiye HósheH ve-she-kulam yishnu DY” DNN TWIN mv Ty 
till that will-be dark and that everyone ‘till it’s dark and everyone’s 
will-sleep asleep’ 


But words meaning ‘because’ and »> 4N ,-v 9N af she-, af ki ‘although’ treat their con- 
junction as inseparable: 
mishum she-yiye HósheH ve- JUN mmv own» 
(mishum she-) kulam yishnu yw o» (v own) 
because that it’ll-be dark and (optional: because that) everyone 
will-be-asleep 
5. Although, on the surface, infinitive ‘clauses’ are just verb phrases with no subject, 
both infinitive and finite clauses are best held to belong to a sentence node - see 30.4 
for reasons. Gerund clauses too (found in formal usage) can be regarded as adverbial 
clauses in function; however, by internal structure they are like noun phrases and are 
only found with prepositions that can take a noun. Since they are a subordinate clause- 
type all of their own, gerunds are described in 30.5. An example: 


be- hilakaH mehem rabam,... 037 OND np»na 

PREP GERUND 

with being-taken from-them “When their rabbi was taken 
their rabbi,... from them...’ 


6. This is strictly a ‘sentence pronoun’ (‘pro-clause’). See 7.5. 

7. Exception: 12v 11» keyvan she-kaH ‘because of that’ retains the conjunction -W 
She-. 

8. Unstressed }> ON im ken means ‘in that case’ or ‘thus’, The same structures occur 
in object clauses and very casually in relative clauses and main clauses: 


mi amar she-lo? INDY WN ^D 
who said that not? “Who said to the contrary?’ 
rubam lo yodim, éle she-ken, shotkim C"pmv PW IN .HyTY ND oan 


"Most don't know. Those that do, keep quiet’ 


at lo baa? - ani ken! NDN - INNA ND NN 
"You aren't coming? - I am! 
9. Apposition reduction behaves similarly (cf. ch. 36): 
shaálti aHadim, lo et kulam D212 NN NI ,D"ThN ^n5NV 
‘I asked some, not all’ 
10. By ‘preposition’ we also mean words introducing a clause rather than a noun, e.g. 
-V2 kshe-, -W ny et she-, -W 7>N eH she-. These are arguably one-word items, i.e. con- 
junctions of time in their own right rather than preposition + conjunction, as their -w 
she- does not act independently in any sense. 
11. T1y 99 ,-v jnt 55 kol zman she-, kol od ‘as long as’ are a blend of time and condi- 
tional (32.11): ‘if and for as long as it continues to be the case’: 
kol od (tiye) kayémet ha-shita ha-zot, ANN TOWN NYP (mnn) Ty 92 
ze yimasheH Twn» nt 
“As long as this system exists, it'll go on’ 
12. This is distinct from -) ve- meaning ‘and’ or the -) ve- equivalent to a restrictive or 
non-restrictive *who/which' (see 33.5). It is immune to the *coordinate structure con- 
straint' of Ross (1967). 
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13. Even a double constituent with ‘gapping’ is possible (as in: Paans NNN 1225 kmo 
ata le-HaveréHa like you to your-friends), clear evidence of a reduction. 

By contrast, comparative -Đ mi- ‘than’ phrases (see 20.4) such as qan any non 
menase yoter mimeH ‘tries more than you’ are underlyingly both clause and phrase. 

14. -w she- here is casual. 

12» N2 ke'ílu ‘as if’ can usefully be understood as its component parts: -> ke- ‘like’ + 
15^ N ilu ‘if’, e.g. ‘He’s acting like (he would act) if he had lice in his hair’. But it is in 
most respects a frozen expression : regular 12^N ílu ‘if’ (a) does not take -w she- whereas 
12»N2 ke'ilu can, just like a preposition; (b) requires hypothetical (past) tense, whereas 
15°N>2 ke’ilu takes ‘real-world’ tense (see 13.12.3). Further, (c) -> ke- does not combine 
with other hypothetical ‘if’ words, nor can 1795 kmo ‘like’ be used instead of -> ke-. 

322 kmo can itself mean ‘as if’ in literary usage, without -w she-, i.e. as a conjunction 
itself. (See note 18 for another 19> kmo.) 

15. For simple result: ...W 12... ...kaH she... *...so that..." 
hayíti sham kol ha-káyits, kaH (*be-ófen) HONI) T2 NPN 22 ov »n»n 
she-higáti le-shney ha-knasim WDN »v5 *nyinv 
‘I was there all the summer, so (*in such a way) that 
I got to both congresses' 
16. This can express 'sardonic equivalence": 
yesh leHa tóar dóktor kmo she-yesh li ?2 ww > Woprt ^im P v 
rishyon tisa! moo wu 
"You have a doctoral degree like I have a flying licence!" 

102 kmo clauses and phrases are also used as complements of the determiner NIN 
oto *same' (see 9.6): 

li yesh oto et kmo she-yesh leHa T? Ww WD Oy IMN v5 ^52 

I have same pen as that have you ‘I have the same pen as you have’ 

17. Formal and casual usage also employ 1205 kmo and -wW 19>N> ke'ílu she- respec- 

tively. This construction also expresses sarcasm, even with no main clause, as in example 
(2): 

(1) hu yoshev kadima (ke’ilu hu NIN ND) HP av» um 

meunyan!) (Pny 
*He's sitting up front (as if he were (lit. is) interested!) 


(2) ke'ilu iHpat li ‘As if I cared (lit. care)’ PI n9»N IPNI 

18. 105 99ND ke’ilu, kmo also act as disjunct adverbs (like 232»35 kivyaHol ‘as it 
were’), cf. 23.2; 19> kmo directly precedes the verb phrase: 

yatsárti et ha-pésel yesh me-áyin, ke’ílu Y?N2 PN v^ ?v3n NN OMY 

‘I created the statue ex nihilo, as it were’ 


ba-maHatsit ha-shniya kmo nirata NNNY was MWN MYM 
ba-migrash rak kvutsa aHat NNN Np Pr wana 
‘In the second half we saw as it were (/it. as it were was seen) 
only one team on the field’ 
19. 5525 keHol is also used as a ‘pronoun’ of degree in ‘-ever’ clauses (cf. 32.11). n22 
kama too is a pronoun (cf. ch.25). 
20. In fact, in n21yv ^22 kefi she-ole ‘as emerges’, the equivalence is being stated in 
reverse vis-à-vis n21y 12 kaH ole ‘emerges like this’. 
21. Although y 1? yada ‘know’ does not allow ny 1? 12* *kaH yadáta (‘thus you knew’), 
it does allow ny T^v 19> kmo she-yadáta ‘as you knew’. 
22. ^55 kefi similarly alternates with -w nn ma she- and ^WN asher, both of them pro- 
nouns and complementizers, in introducing comparative clauses: 
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hu lomed yoter mi-kfi she-Hashavti »nàvnw 9279 ANY TIV Nm 
he studies more than like (or perhaps: 
‘what’) that I-thought 
23. The only other adverbial clauses with infinitives or ‘modal’ tense are ‘instead’ and 
‘without’ clauses, i.e. quasi-negative adverbials (32.13). 
24. 339 leval is intrinsically negative: it does not allow N5 lo ‘not’. It strictly denotes 
‘in order that...not’. 
25. For Now shéma as a conjunction in NOW 1n5 paHad shéma... ‘be afraid in case...’, 
see 30.2. 
26. Where the motion verb has no motion adverb (n999 n19P9 NYA rátsti liknot pítsa 
‘I ran to buy a pizza’), the infinitive is an object clause, not an adverbial, witness ‘extrac- 
tion’: 
ma ratst liknot? np? ns^ nn 
“What did you run to buy?’ 
27. 12 kaH is also the manner pro-adverb ‘thus, so’. By contrast, clauses like the follow- 
ing are handled in 20.5 as complements of the degree words 13-93 kol-kaH or n> ko 
“so”: 
haya kol-kaH muzar she-lo yashanti NW? NIV ^nn 15-25 mn 
‘It was so weird that I didn't sleep’ 
28. These are adjunct clauses - the negation or question reaches into the result clause 
(challenging the causality and not necessarily the fact, cf. the second example). 
29. Both this and type (2) clauses defy coordination, i.e. only one is used per sentence, 
as an ‘umbrella’ structure: ...»3) ...2...* *...ki ...ve-ki... ‘...because ...and because...’, 
222 NIN ..IIND...** lo ki ...éla ki... ‘not because... but because...’ 
A further, literary, cause construction (semi-subordinate) is illustrated by: 
Hashávti ki od me'at taazov et ha-Héder, ATN NN RYN vyn Ty »> avn 
kol-kaH hayu panéha mabi'ot tsáar u-He'ev INN ^y3 MWIN 799 vn 72-53 
‘I thought that soon she would leave the room, so much did her face express 
her anguish and pain* 
30. ON im ‘if’ can interchange with -w3 kshe- ‘when’ (or its synonyms) when the mean- 
ing is, e.g. ‘if on some particular occasion it's raining in London’: 
im/kshe-yored géshem be-lóndon, rov am PTN Ow TW (v5/oN) 
ha-anashim nos'im mitriya TP^'OD ONUN DWINN 
‘If it rains in London, most people carry umbrellas’ 
ON im (which is also the interrogative complementizer ‘whether’) and the hypothetical 
‘if’ words rarely take the complementizer -w she-. 
31. It is not found in hypotheticals. 
32. The ‘whether’ words can be omitted: ...,^^UN IN 392950 milyoner o asir,... 'Mil- 
lionaire or prisoner,...". 
33. They differ in that the first allows a double clause: ...9 nyan ...v MNI lamrot 
she... ve-lamrot she..., whereas the second, being illocutionary, allows only one ?^5 ON im 
ki ‘although’ per sentence (as with the illocutionary ‘because’ word »> ki in note 29). 
Further, the second type can be contracted to a phrase; see 32.2.2. 
34. ON 19N afilu im denotes ‘even if^; see 32.11.4. 
35. N22 belo too denotes ‘without’; it only takes finite clauses. 


Chapter 33 
1. Similarly, where there is both an object noun and an object clause, the latter follows. 
Existential nouns with a numeral can sometimes be detached from their relative 
clause: 
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shney gormim yesh she... WY V DNM »v 

two factors there-are that... ‘There are two factors that... 

2. Substandard Hebrew can also use -w nn ma she- as a conjunction; despite appar- 

ently being related to inanimate nn ma ‘what?’ and to the construction ...U n5 ma 

she-... ‘that which, whatever...’ (see 33.4.3), it occurs with both inanimate and animate 
antecedents: 


ve-ézra ha-zaken, ma she-ohev et ha-ben DN IMNE n pt Ny 
shelo, shotek pnw ow yan 

‘And old Ezra, who loves his son, keeps quiet’ 

kol layla mistovev sham ha-shed ma ma Tun OV aawmon n»» 55 
she-yesh lo shalosh raglayim Dyn wd w ww 


‘Going around there every night is the demon with 
(lit. what has got) three legs’ 


A construction akin to a relative clause is the following, in which the 152 kmo ‘like’ 
clause acts as complement to the determiner 3n!N oto ‘same’, on which it depends (see 
9.6 for details): 
tikne oto séfer kmo she-hu kana TU NMW Yo5 ^50 INN MPN 
buy same book like cons he bought *Buy the same book as he bought 


Similarly, a - v she- clause complementing the determiner nt5 kaze ‘such’ can be consid- 
ered an adverbial result clause, for no relative pronoun is necessary (1) and indeed even 
the determiner can be omitted, creating a blend between a relative and a result clause (2): 
(1) ze bet-séfer kaze she-kol ha-kitot MMN Dw AD ^950-ma3 nt 

hen kita aHat gdola DID NNN nm» qn 
‘It is a school such that all the classes 

are one large class’ 


(2) yesh patifónim she-lo tsariH lahafoH TNS PAY Now NDO v» 
et ha-taklit IPM NN 
‘There are record players such that (/it. that) you don't 
need to turn the record over’ 
3. The ‘relative pronoun as subject’ is actually obligatory when ‘coordinated’ with some 
other word. (In English, however, the very construction is impossible.) Thus: 


ole she-hu ve-horav mitgorerim beyáHad... TY c» "no vm xmv ny 
[an] immigrant that he and his-parents 
live together... 


The conjunctions -W she-, and ^WN asher, -^ ha- etc., are clearly not relative pronouns 
themselves: -w ske- and N»n ,w3n Au, hi etc. are often in the same relative clause. So 
the closest English equivalent to -wW she- is ‘that’ (*which, who’ are themselves relative 
pronouns). 

An apparent relative clause is the ‘superlative’ ... 3w she-be... (see 20.2.2); only present 
tense is possible, and no other conjunction can replace -w she-. Another deceptive con- 
struction is the determiner N3nv shehu ‘whatsoever’ (historically ‘that it be’), cf. 9.2: 


ha-gdolim she-ba-malHinim o»»n5»npav DINN 
the great that among-the composers ‘the greatest composers” 
kol maHshev she-hu NY avn 92 


‘any computer whatsoever’ 
4. For omission of the whole preposition + relative noun, or even the whole verb phrase 
containing them, see 33.3.4. 
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5. Non-restrictives are different, thus: 
ad ha-daka ha-shishim, she-ba huvka YPN nav vun np1Tn TY 
ha-sháar ha-rishon,... «41 Nin AWN 
"Until the sixtieth minute, when (/it. that in it) 
the first goal was scored,...' 
6. These ‘imprecise’ antecedents need not themselves be part of an adverbial, hence: 
yavo zman she-ha-adam... ..DTNTY yor N11 
will-come time that the man... ‘A time will come when Man...’ 
However, the relative adverbial itself must be the ‘unmarked’ one, involving -3 be- ‘at? 
(and 2523 biglal with n2>0 siba 'reason"). 
7. An exception is the ‘imprecise antecedent’; see 33.3.3. 
8. When preposing the adverb Dv sham ‘there, where’, one tends to avoid the combi- 
nation OWW she-sham; instead (in formal Hebrew): 
higánu le-arad, sham huHlat lanüaH me'at oyD nv» o»nmn ov ,T3y» vpn 
“We reached Arad, where (/it. there) a decision was taken 
to rest a while 
9. For an explanation, see 37.13 on subject-verb inversions in general. 
10. To express ‘I, who am a/the (dean), one cannot say, on the model of 
IPOT (RIN) N ani (hu) ha-dikan ‘I am the dean’: 
*ani, she-dikan,... oy FOTW PIN" 
I, who dean,... 


*ani, she-hu ha-dikan,... Jpn NNW IN* 
I, who coputa the dean... 


Instead, one may (casually) repeat the antecedent as a relative pronoun, or use another 
construction: 


ani, she-ani (ha-)dikan,... POU) NY PIN 
I, that I (the) dean... ‘I, who am a/the dean,...' 
ani ke-dikan... PTD IN 


‘I as (a) dean..." 
11. nt ze referring to a thing implies that it has been named, i.e. ‘the one that...’. 
12. The relative pronoun harking back to such pronouns cannot be preposed, thus: 


zot she-panit eléha TP5N MIV NN? 
‘the person that you applied to [her]’ 


ma she-iyánti bo 43 ony» yy no 
‘what I looked at [it]’ 
13. This construction is distinct from casual indirect questions of the type (see 26.7): 
ata batüaH ma she-tsariH lakaHat? MNP? PASV "n noa NNN 
you sure what that necessary to-take? "You sure what we're supposed to take?” 
The -v she- conjunction here is optional and pleonastic. 
14. Formal usage prefers -w opna ba-makom she- ‘in the place that’, -w o1p»5 
la-makom she- ‘to the place that’. A rather formal form condemned by purists is - v >> 
heHan she- ‘where’ (12»n heHan ? = *where? ). 
15. Casual -W >N eH she- also denotes ‘just when’, as does - v 32 kmo she- (ordinarily 
*just like"). 
16. See 13.10 for the tense here. 
17. This would be ‘nominalization of a clause’, but for the preposition introducing it in 
examples (1,2). Where there is 93 kol ‘any’, a second version of this construction is possi- 
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ble, with no preposition at the beginning and with a relative pronoun; this is just an 
ordinary noun phrase set apart: 
kol mi she-ani lo efne elav, ani ON PIN TION NP NY M 22 
mekabel ota tshuva nawn AMR 3170 
any who that I not will-apply to-him, 
I receive same answer 
‘Whoever I apply to, I receive the same answer’ 
18. Were it not for the non-‘interrogative’ nouns used in the foregoing construction, one 
might have taken both constructions as blends of an indirect question and a relative 
clause. 
19. However, where a noun is predicate (see 33.3.1) ...v » mi she-... “someone who 
is... needs no copula, unlike ...U n» ma she-... ‘the thing that is...’. 
20. This is only to prevent it closely following the antecedent pronoun, not to rule out: 
ke-mi she-al ktefav... „PINI 5yv MI 
‘As someone on whose (lit. that on his) shoulders...’ 
21. Even a clause introduced by -w nt ze she- ‘the fact that’ is considered a bare clause 
rather than a noun phrase, so cannot take a relative clause. 
22. Another restriction: following the pseudo-interrogative pronouns or nt ze (and its 
inflections) ‘he who...’ (cf. 33.4.1), only -w she- is used as a conjunction: 
ze/mi she-mevin ne'elav 25y) pany M/N 
he/who that understands takes-offence ‘Whoever understands takes offence’ 
23. -) ve- also introduces another type of clause, circumstantial adverbials, provided 
that they too have an anaphor (see 35.7). Both are immune to the ‘coordinate structure 
constraint’. Hence the -) ve- clause under discussion is indeed a relative clause (cf. ch.35, 
note 3). 
24. A particular use of this is with ka- to introduce adverbial clauses of the type (see 
23.3): 
ka-mudgam le’el ‘as (lit. like that) is Sy> oi» 
exemplified above’ 
25. Although this construction is a relative clause - in our examples p 713 bodek takes 
an object and is thus not a noun, and nwy) naase has no independent existence as a 
noun - the - Aa does act like a ‘definite article’ by conflating 3 -— n + 3 be + ha — ba- 
etë: 


tityaHes la-naase sham OV NYY on»nn 
refer to-that is-being-done there ‘Refer to what is being done there’ 
26. Another construction is the positive noun + contrasting negative relative: 
makpidim shotim mits ve-she-enam O»NU YD Nw TPIP 
makpidim shotim máyim Dn OMY OPN 


*Sticklers drink juice and non-sticklers 
(lit. that are not sticklers) drink water’ 
27. Rather similarly, ‘pseudo-interrogative’ pronouns act as relative pronouns, with no 
conjunction (see 33.8): 


en ma lehagid DANS n5 PN 
REL PRONOUN 
is-not what to-say ‘There isn’t anything to say’ 


28. In the ‘necessity’ sense the relative pronoun for indirect objects or adverbials is 
obligatory, and »1> kdey + infinitive is impossible. Thus the following example denotes 
just ‘possibility’: 
yesh lanu tmunot lehistakel yonon> n»n 19 wv 
"We have pictures we can look at’ 
29. Evidence that these are indeed relative clauses rather than indirect questions is the 
inadmissibility of °?» 1)y od mi ‘who else’, n9^N Ty od éfo ‘where else’ etc. 
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1. Apposed clauses do not fulfil the same function towards their nucleus noun as do 
apposed phrases (ch.36). They cannot always be said to specify the noun as \n> kóhen 
specifies 3^ rav ‘rabbi’ in 1n» 257 ha-rav kóhen ‘Rabbi Cohen’ (‘a rabbi, namely 
Cohen’). Nor are they otherwise ‘predicative’: although ...vV O»12»vn ,nTàyn 
ha-uvda, ha-sikuyim she... ‘the fact, the chances that...’ can be paraphrased as 
predicatives (...U N?N nT721yn ha-uvda hi she... ‘the fact is that...’ etc.), this is not so 
for ...v nvn»nn ha-hakHasha she...’ ‘the denial that...’, ...w nt ze she... ‘the fact/ 
notion that...’. 

2. Y?»w2 ke'ílu is otherwise the adverb ‘as it were’ or the conjunction ‘as if 
(ch.32.5.2). 

3. Some such exceptions can be explained as cases of ‘subject-to-subject raising’ (see 
31.3). 

4. The same is true of relative clauses. In general, however, modifiers cannot be ‘set 
adrift’ from their introductory noun. 
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1. This is an example where no coordinator is used. 
2. With the exception of reciprocal or joint actions such as: 
ani ve-at nifgáshnu sham páam Dy9 OV NVD) NNI ON 
“You and I met there once’ 
3. A basic characteristic of coordination is that a simple coordinated constituent or its 
parts will not undergo ‘extraction’, e.g. WH-fronting, relative deletion, focus/topic 
preposing: 


haláHta ve-asáfta et mi? PO NN NOON) n»»n 
iA. Ge 
COORDINATE 1 COORDINATE 2 


you-went and you-collected om whom? 


does not yield: 
“et mi haláHta ve-asáfta? INOVN) NIIN N nN* 
oM whom you-went and you-collected? ‘Whom did you go and collect? 
Absence of such a constraint is evidence that -) ve- is sometimes a subordinating conjunc- 
tion instead (see 35.7). 
4. Puristically, and in certain set phrases, it becomes 3 u- before b, m, f, v (i.e. labials) 
or any consonant pointed with ‘shva’: 


u-moshe ‘and Moshe’ nw) 
u-glida ‘and ice-cream’ NPN 
u-lefi ze ‘and according to this’ nt» 


5. In such cases, coordinated NPs are often analysed as transforms of coordinated 
clauses. 

6. With the focus adverbs 9N a/*even' and ...0) ...02 gam... gam... ‘both... and...', -) 
ve- can be omitted in formal usage: 


aH lo yisra'el af lo áshaf lo naanu DYI NI "YN NI AN 5N^v? NI TN 
be-Hiyuv ayna 

"But neither Israel nor (/it. even not) the PLO responded positively' 

gam mi-bHina polítit gam mi-bHina n»nain 93 MNI n»nin Ba 
musarit,... PADIN 


‘Both politically and (/it. both) morally...’ 
The same happens commonly and obligatorily with ...1N ...1N 0...0... ‘either... or...’ as 
focus adverbs; see 35.12. 
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7. Only with semantically complex uses of -? ve-, ‘and then, and so, and yet’, is such 
repetition of the verb phrase essential - unless one resorts to a ‘tag’ (cf. 35.2.2): 
miryam hismika ve-az léa NNI tN) np?»pon o0 
*Miriam blushed and then Lea' 
8. Complement clauses coordinate well, e.g. ...u3...U N amar she...ve-she... ‘he said 
that...and that...', ...»2513...»5 9992 barur ki...ve-Hi... ‘it is plain that...and that...’; but in 
adverbials, ...v3...v ovn mishum she...ve-she... “because [that] ...and [that]...' and the 
like are unacceptable, as the -wW she- is felt to be an inseparable part of -w Dwn mishum 
she- etc. 
9. The missing material need not be a constituent, but it must be a ‘daughter’ of S or 
VP: 
ani natáti lahem matana ve-le-aHoti késef 9102 ^mnN5 MIN on» INM IIN 
. ‘I gave them a present and my sister money’ 
10. This repetition of prepositions in what is not the residue of a separate full clause 
arises by a 'copying rule' that is also found with coordinated relative antecedents. Note 
that the verb in the relative clause is plural, hence this is true noun coordination: 
Hashávti al ha-géshem ve-al ha-shéleg vn Sy) OVAN Sy »navn 
she-yordim sham DV DT IPY 
I-thought about the rain and about the snow 
that are-falling there 
11. A collective noun is not used (cf. 39.8): 
*ha-tsévet hitHabka (zo im zo) ( oy w) npannn »xnsn* 
(‘The team embraced (one another)’) 
12. With nouns, this must be a subject + possessive: 
miki hu aHiv shel éli IN SY PNR NIN ^p» 
“Miki is the brother of Eli’ 
13. This is of course acceptable for, say, ‘They last twenty years and seven years respec- 
tively’. 
14. With 797 halaH, the reverse order is possible in formal usage, as in (1) below - 
except where an object follows, showing that 197. halaH is not functionally just an 
adverb: 


(1) ha-hafsakot nitkatsru ve-halHu 135m NPN) mposnn 

the breaks shortened and went *The breaks gradually shortened' 

(2) *ha-ananim meshanim ve-holHim t»»5 m o»vn» ON" 
et tsuratam Ono" nN 


the clouds change and go [- gradually change] their-form 
15. In all cases -? ve- is more limited than -W she- in its inability to combine with a true 
coordinator -? ve: (...93...7) ...3...3 ?^N112n* *halvay ve...u-ve...(*...ve-she...) ‘if only 
that...and that...". 
16. By contrast, in ?0^5v20v NNP TPN eH kore she-niHshalim? ‘how does it happen 
that they fail", -w nap kore she- does not imply ‘it may happen that’ (it is factive), 
hence no -) ve-. 
17. Such clauses are not constrained by the coordinate structure constraint against 
‘extraction’ (cf. note 3): 
ma asit be-nosaf le-ze? Im? QUNI MVY nn 
‘What did you do besides that?’ 
18. -5 x^n Huts mi- can be expanded into a full comparative construction (cf. English 
‘other than’): 
hayu be-Hol Héder, Huts measher UN) YIN ^n 523 PN 
ba-ambátya TPVINNI 
‘They were in every room, except [than] in the bathroom’ 
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19. 5715 kolel ‘including’ need not have the object marker NN et and is thus felt to be 
akin to both preposition and verb. 

20. This is also possible with a ‘true dual’ noun, e.g. v1»v o»nyo5 paamáyim shalosh 
‘two or three times’, nv12v o»n» yomáyim shlosha ‘two or three days’. 

21. The fact that each inclusive ‘or’ needs repetition of 1N o reflects its affinity to 
illocutionary ‘or’, which itself requires 1N o for each ‘or’ (see 35.13). 

22. Nnv shéma is a complementizer (cf. ... Nnw Tns paHad shéma... ‘be afraid lest..."), 
acting here as a question word and akin to the S-initial adverb Nnw shéma meaning ‘per- 
haps’. 

23. °...1N...1N 0...0 cannot directly precede the noun when prepositions are present as 
in example (1), which suggests that it is a (correlative) focus adverb, like )»23...»3 
beyn... uveyn (see 22.6), replacing the coordinator (cf. note 6) — as if one should have 
expected... YN... N 0... ve-0... ‘either... and or..." 

24. Neither -W YN o she- nor ...3N...1N 0...0... are used in illocutionaries. 

25. ?2N aval etc. cannot link clauses introduced by -w she- (see examples (1,2) below); 
the second -w she- must be omitted. But the combination -n TN aH ha- ‘but who/which’ 
is possible linking relative clauses. There is no such limitation on -1 ve- ‘and’ or YN 0 ‘or’: 


(1) amárti she-ani ayef aval (*she-)avo NIIN(W*) IIN QY INV NWN 
beHol-zot TNNt-223 

‘I said that I was tired but (that) I'd come anyway’ 

(2) anashim she-yod'im tov anglit aH TN YIN Dw DYTYY DWIN 
(*she-)kor'im rak ivrit MAY p^ ON Dp") 


"People who know English well but (who) read only Hebrew’ 
26. The other, and more basic, use of N5N éla is as ‘but instead’, following a negation, 
e.g. Nt NIN nt N? lo ze éla ze ‘not this but that’ (discussed fully in 35.16). In the 
present case, there need not have been a negation but there is an implied cancellation 
of an expectation, i.e. ‘things are not as you would expect but instead...'. In the example 
in the text: ‘You might have thought things were in this order, but instead I'm getting 
things in the wrong order...’ Compare also 15-DN-N*N éla-im-ken ‘unless, except if’ in 
35.16. 
27. 091N ulam can be followed by a comma, and is thus also a link adverb meaning 
‘however’ (ch.24). 
28. Y2»N3ve'ilu is not a combination of -1 ve- ‘and’ plus 19>N ilu ‘if’ synchronically. 
29. Ordinarily, x5 /o would precede the verb. 
30. By contrast, 53N aval and the other ‘but’ words serve to negate an implied expecta- 
tion (see 35.14). 
31. As always, the second coordinate (n T^v nn ON >d ki im ha-Hasida) can be tagged 
to the end. 


Chapter 36 


1. Unlike coordination (ch.35), apposition allows extraction, e.g. WH-fronting, relative 
pronoun deletion and focus fronting, as in: 
gam et dáfna zaHárti, kfar katan JOP 795 »no5t MIT NN OA 
be-toH ha-émek... „PAYN NNI 
"Dafna too I remembered, a tiny village in the valley...’ 
2. For constructs and coordination, see chapters 6 and 35 respectively. 
3. There may be more than one teacher, so nainn ha-mora signifies ‘the teacher we 
both know about’. 
4. Titles like 15 méleH ‘king’, N^V2 nasi ‘president’ are not usually treated as ‘occu- 
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pations’: they either take a comma or (more often) actually come first: Y Yn 7707 
ha-méleH Huseyn ‘King Hussein’; see further, 36.5. 

5. Multiple (‘stacked’) apposition is possible for both predicatives and (36.4-9) 
specificationals; see the third example. 

6. By contrast, n2/)1 ben / bat meaning ‘consisting of’ is not a noun but an adjective, 
for it requires a ‘head noun’, e.g. 0°n1 batim ‘houses’ in example (2) here; see further, 
6.19. 

(1) bney shesh vy 93 
*six-year-olds' (lit. having six) 


(2) batim bney shesh komot nw wv 2t 
houses consisting-of six storeys 

7. Two-phrase apposition is derivable from an underlying apposed clause. There are 
no underlying apposed phrases. 

8. By contrast, 6 nn311n ha-dugma shesh would signify that ‘6’ itself is a 79117 
dugma ‘example’. Of course numerals do themselves tend to become ‘proper names’ 
(4129 vy? Tn tagid le-shesh lavo ‘tell 6 to come’) but are essentially more like adjec- 
lives: 6 799117 dugma shesh ‘example 6' is equivalent to n»v»vn nanan ha-dugma 
ha-shishit ‘the sixth example’. A different kind of definite apposition without ha- ‘the’ 
is in apposition of titles: 1312 71909179 profésor büber ‘Professor Buber’ (36.5). 

9. Names used as common nouns use the construct and not apposition: 1° VVN 
metosey mig ‘Mig planes’, 0109°9PN »¥y atsey ekaliptus ‘Eucalyptus trees’. 

10. Compare this with 36.2. 

11. Some ‘titles’ are intrinsically definite if there is only one holder of them, e.g. v N^ 

atyn rosh ha-ir ‘the Mayor, %?W)n ha-nasi ‘the President’, and thus can also permit 

identity apposition (note the comma): 2p ^» ,"^yn vua rosh ha-ir, mar kólek ‘the 

Mayor, Mr Kollek’. 

12. Most such link adverbs also introduce verbs or any other phrases or clauses (see 

ch.24). Another method of clause apposition is: 
ha-baaya hi zo: ma yiye im... (oo QN TPTP DD SY NON YAN 

"The problem is this: what will be if...’ 

13. This resembles a coordinated clause (see 35.2.2), except that the apposed comma 

cannot have -) ve- ‘and’ and the verb must be omitted. 

14. -5 901) nosaf le- ‘in addition to’, (nx) 951» kolel (et) ‘including’, and their syno- 

nyms, are prepositions. The structures they introduce are adverbials and capable of 

manoeuvering around the sentence, not appositions. 

15. The ‘widest’ adverbial(s) is often placed at the front of the sentence, with the mean- 

ing ‘when in..." 
bi-bnéy-brak, garti be-shikun he n y»va n, 
[when I was] in Bney-Brak, I-lived in Estate 5 

16. However, the very use of the ‘de-pluralized’ singular form nv shana ‘year’ is a sign 

that this is apposition. For the construct requires the plural form: (n3v*) n»»v wawy 

OND esrim shnot (not: *shnat ) maasar ‘20 years-of (not: year-of) gaol’. Conversely the 

expected appositional structures D9DAN TNN 199p kilo eHad agasim ‘one kilo of (lit. 

kilo one) pears’, o^vàN 12»pn Aa-kilo agasim ‘the kilo pears’ are awkward in the singu- 
lar. 

17. But when the amount comes after the noun, 5v shel is required (see 8.5.4): 
hefresh shel shalosh shanim DV vY»v 5v v^an 
difference of three years ‘three years’ difference’ 

18. It is as if wasn ow wiv shalosh shanim hefresh were underlyingly 5w wasn 

n»)v v15»v hefresh shel shalosh shanim ‘a difference of three years’ (cf. note 17). 

19. This also applies to the construct adjective n3/ 23 ben / bat ‘consisting of’ (cf.note 

6). 13 ben otherwise means ‘son, member of’. 
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20. When not between two nouns, ‘the six-year-olds’ is vun »33 bney ha-shesh, not 
vv ?223 bney shesh. 
21. More common everyday usage: O^^1n »)v 5w shel shney Hadarim ‘of two 
rooms’. 
22. -) ve- ‘and’ is sometimes preferred: 
rosh ha-memshala ve-sar ha-bitaHon, "noan Ww) n»vonn vua 
mar ben-guryon pn-g3 Wd 
"the Prime Minister and Defence Minister Mr Ben-Gurion' 
23. Examples like (2) amount to combining two nouns (N?017) 9 sin ve-rusya ‘China 
and Russia’), indeed these adjectives cannot be used predicatively of these nouns: 
*ha-siHot hen siniyot nyyYv yn mnmvun* 
(‘The talks are Chinese’) 


Chapter 37 


1. The example is based on Rosén 1982. 
2. Indeed, a ‘topical’ object can be converted into subject by passivization; cf. 14.2. 
3. But the (intra-clausal) need to keep subject and object distinct prevails over the 
(supra-clausal) need to topicalize: 0°79» wa mN 0352 klavim ohavim yeladim gener- 
ally means 'dogs love children' and not the reverse. 
4. Adverbs and noun phrases, but not verbs or verb phrases, have pronoun forms - 
probably no coincidence. 
Non-constituents can be preposed: 
lirkód im ha-talmidim ani muHan }219 XN DY PNINN Oy Tipr»d 
afilu hóra TIN IDIN 
to-dance with the students I’m willing even a hora 
A word within a subordinate clause can be preposed to the front of this clause or the 
whole sentence (‘unboundedness’): 
leef6t ima amra she-hi muHana 7113310 NNW AWN NON MANI 
rak ugiyot nyny p^ 
to-bake Mom said that she’s willing 
only cookies. 
5. This example is from Amihai, cited by Rosén 1982. 
6. p2v»^ N? lo yesalek (future tense) generally denotes, in officialese, ‘he shall not 
remove’, i.e. an order; see 28.6. 
7. However, predicative adjectives and nouns do not precede their subject (save in for- 
mal usage, for other reasons; see 37.14). 
8. Unlike ‘topic preposing’, this generally brings the topic to the front of the whole sen- 
tence, disqualifying: 
*ani ro'e she-ha-monit ha-zot, MNN PINY nun NN 
ata hizmánta ota NMN NINN NNN 
(1 see that this cab, you ordered it’) 
9. Two idiomatic constructions are: 
(1) eyn davar kaze, levater al molédet NTIM 2y ANN MI ^31 PN 
‘There isn’t such a thing (as) to forgo a homeland’ 


(2) Where NINNIN NN? zot oméret ‘this means’ is equivalent to copular nt ze 'is' 
(see 16.7): 


ma zot oméret láyla? 73255 NWN nNt nn 
what this means night? “What does night mean?’ 
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ma ze layla? myo nt n 

what is night? 
10. Similarly, once a preposition joins a suffixed pronoun, any conjoined noun must 
repeat the preposition: 

alav ve-al yaakov ‘about him and about Yaakov’ apy? dy) poy 
11. Simultaneously, the object of the verb can be preposed without leaving a pronoun 
"trace": 


lirkod hora ani ken erkod ita NNN NPA 2. YN TWN Tip? 
v N V 
to-dance hora I will dance with-her ‘I will dance a hora with her’ 


12. The ‘topic’ has, at best, secondary stress. Particularly strong stress is put on an 
*emphatic' and on a 'contrastive' focus; see below. 
13. This emphasis is exclusive, whereas ‘topic’ in IMN ?3N 07795 váflim ani ohev 
*wafers, I like" has contrastive but not all-exclusive force ('I also like cookies..."). 
14. Where a ‘topic’ has already been mentioned, a ‘focus’ can ensue: 
banánot rak Shálva ohévet namx msy p^ nv» 
TOPIC FOCUS ‘Bananas only Shalva likes" 
But following a ‘focus’, everything else is of equally low informational significance, so 
there will be no special ‘topic’; instead of example (1), example (2) is preferred: 


(1) *móshe shata et ha-bira aval N navn NN nnv nvnp* 
Yéntl shateta et ha-víski PDN NN Anny 30) 
FOCUS TOPIC 


(‘Moshe drank the beer but Yentl drank the whiskey’) 


(2) ...aval et ha-viski shateta Yént/ 90» nnnv»^po"mn NN JAN... 
TOPIC FOCUS *...but the whiskey Yentl drank’ 
15. But a non-constituent or an ‘unbounded’ preposing of focus is rare. 
16. For ‘specificational clauses’ in general see 16.3.7. 
17. This is not a true copula, nor a relative clause. (1) No other form is possible in this 
‘copula’: neither ...w n? ON* *hem yiyu she... (they will be who...) nor 32» N ?2N* 
...V *ani enéni she... (I am-not who...); rather: ...U Nn ?3N NI lo ani hu she... (not I 
am who...). (2) The verb must agree with the main subject, hence 9399W NIN IN” *ani 
hu she-diber | am who spoke-3rd s., ^9N n^3»*1V NIN »2N* *ani hu she-dibárta clay | 
am who you-spoke to-me. So both the copula and the conjunction 3v N/-V she- lasher 
are just pleonastic. Nor is an adjective possible. (3) Alternatively, Hebrew allows a 
*pseudo-copula' but a true relative clause: 
ani hu ze she-diber DT AT NIN ON 
‘I am the one who spoke’ 


ani hu ze she-dibarta elav PIN NDT t NM ON 

I am he that you-spoke to-him ‘I am the one who you spoke to’ 
18. As for the agreement of the verb in these ‘relative clauses’, as in n^» Nvnv 
she-hish'íra (3rd person) vs. *NANWNW she-hish'árti (1st person), see 18.6.4. 
19. A related use is inversion in television credits and the like: 

katav yoel armon, ibda shüli aHituv DONN YW ATHY Ay INP IND 

wrote yoel armon, adapted shuli achituv 

‘written by Yoel Armon, adapted by Shuli Achituv’ 

20. This is not topic dislocation - the noun concerned can readily have a focus adverb, 
i.e. it can be focus, or simply neutral. 
21. The copula (see 16.2), being N?N ,N31n hu, hi etc. (identical with the personal pro- 
nouns ‘he, she, they’), looks like a case of topic dislocation: 

hértsl hu sémel dnp NIN INN 

Herzl coputa symbol ‘Herzl is a symbol’ 
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But such copulas between two nouns are usually obligatory and thus quite unlike the 
constructions described. 

22. What these have in common is the ‘underlying’ existence of a preposed noun or 
comparative word - triggering an inversion. For the position of the relative pronoun, see 
33.3.3, 

Purists may decry inversion of present tense verbs. For other reasons, the verb in the 
main clause too inverts - the whole of the preceding subordinate clause constitutes an 
adverbial and topic for this main clause. 

23. A different reordering, serving the same end of register distinction, is: 


haya ze kashe le... 2 TWP nt mn 
was it difficult to... ‘It was difficult to...’ 
Chapter 38 


1. Some exceptions are 101w shoter ‘policeman’ (no corresponding verb) and nain 
more ‘teacher’ (corresponding verb means ‘give instructions). 

There are many variants, just as in the present tense (see ch.40), and notably with two 
middle consonants in patterns (1b, c), e.g. 22999 mearbel ‘concrete mixer’. Patterns 
(2), (4), (14) too have many variants, e.g. 911») nitrul ‘neutralization’. 

2. These, and three-syllable nouns similar in stress and plural pattern, are traditionally 
called ‘segolates’. See 38.6 on stress. (3b), though a non-meaningful pattern, is grouped 
with (3a). Generally, -é-e- and -é-a- patterns take penultimate stress; -o-e- can be -ó-e- 
(3b) or -o-é- (1a), and -a-a- is generally -d-a- (3a) or -a-á- (4). 

3. Some items are on the borderline, e.g. O71N-)3 ben-adam ‘person’ is grammatically 
like two words (witness D TN-^33 bney-adam *persons"), but also rather like one word 
(witness D1N-)23^ ha-ben-adam ‘the person’), and graphically one word in some casual 
usage: OTN) benadam. 

4. The verbs in compounds are compressed to one syllable with an -a- vowel (the 
‘canonic’ vowel also favoured in acronyms, e.g. 9"535 mankal - see 38.5), save where 
this would create three successive consonants (hence 51pmv^ reshamkol, not 
pP nv" *rashmikol ). 

5. An abstract analysis of segolates as CiCC, CCoCt, etc - a shape they often have with 
construct suffixes - means that they do have (abstract) final stress, but it has the difficulty 
that this construct form is literary and unproductive, except when used as a basis for 
derivational suffixes. 


Chapter 39 


1. Endearment terms use -i or -le for either sex, e.g. n2'n TT yehüdale, n5'npaa 
rivkale. Occasionally, females are named after a masculine noun, e.g. NN tamar ‘palm’: 
and, rarely, males use a feminine noun: n3» yona, NNN simHa ('dove, joy’). 

2. Exceptions include ^^n3 neHir ‘nostril’, tw shad ‘breast’, 9107p karsol ‘ankle’, 
N19 móten ‘hip’. 

3. Some 0»>- -áyim words are not paired objects, e.g. 030% tsohoráyim ‘lunchtime’, 
D»nv shamáyim ‘sky’ (both are masculine). 

4. The few ending in unstressed N- -a go according to their meaning as human nouns 
(39.1): NAN dba ‘father’, Nav sába ‘grandfather’, NON ima ‘mother’, Nn39 sdvta 
‘grandmother’. 

5. Where n- -t is clearly part of the root, nouns are mostly masculine, e.g. NIW sherut 
‘service’ (n^v sheret ‘to serve’), n^t záyit ‘olive’ (pl. O>n>t zetim ), nwp kashat ‘archer’ 
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(pl. o»nwp kashatim ). But most segolates with n- -t are feminine - see 39.3.2. 299 
layla ‘night’ is masculine. 

6. A few notable cases of feminine forms quite unrelated (‘suppletive’) to the masculine 
form are: DN ~ 3N av ~ em ‘father ~ mother’, NWN ~ ^22 géver ~ isha ‘man ~ 
woman’, n^33 ~ ^D/Y1N adon / mar ~ gvéret ‘Mr ~ Mrs’, n25 ~ nn Hatan ~ 
kala *"bridegroom/son-in-law ~ bride/daugher-in-law, nag ~ ^1v/^9 par/ shor ~ 
para ‘bull ~ cow’, N799N/}1NX ~ nn Hamor ~ aton/Hamora ‘jackass ~ she-ass’, 
nN^35 ~ MAN arye ~ levia ‘lion ~ lioness’. 

7. But in all other functions, e.g. as subject or object (i.e. involving a ‘presupposition’ 
rather than an ‘assertion’ of their femininity), they cannot denote females at all - in the 
following example, for instance, with ‘person’ referring to ‘Sara’: 

hine sara - *ata makir et nM TN nnN* - nw mm 
ha-ben-adam haze? nmn oTN-)35 
*Here's Sara - do you know this person?’ 

8. An entirely different word is occasionally used, e.g. ty ez ‘goat’ (generic), which hap- 
pens to be feminine. 

9. The generic plural for ‘sheep’ is masculine: 0»v22 kvasim. 

10. Some exceptions: (a) N19) ~ ^3 ger ~ giyóret ‘convert’, n1Y1 ~ 111 dod ~ doda 
‘uncle ~ aunt’ (casually, the stem can be stressed); (D) n»33^»o ~ 31790 tiron ~ tironit 
‘recruit’, npn ~ pr Nn tinok ~ tindket ‘baby’, r»^n133N ~ MIIN efróaH ~ 
efroHit ‘chick’ (39.5.4.); (c) mnnn ~ nnoo mumHe ~ mumHit ‘expert’; (d) stressed 
-i but feminine suffix -t: ^9N^v» yisreelí ‘Israeli’, 9990119 muslemi ‘Moslem’, *N'0?7 
lita'í ‘Lithuanian’. 

11. The suffix »?- -ia keeps nouns distinct from adjectives (n»n97¥ tsarfatit ‘French’ 
etc.), as does the masculine plural suffix (n*n5^s tsarfatim ‘Frenchmen’ vs. Q»n5^*s 
tsarfatiim ‘French’, see 39.9.1). No such distinction is made when the feminine gentilic 
has n>- -it, thus súrit is both ‘Syrian woman’ and the adjective ‘Syrian (f.)’. 

12. Some exceptions: (1) Some 20 per cent of 135 kabad-type ‘occupation nouns’ take 
n>- -it for various reasons, see 39.5.4; (2) The few nouns with four-consonant stems take 
m>- -it (except CaCCaC), e.g. 189 meltsar ‘waiter’ - see 39.5.4; (3) Sundry, e.g. 
N51 ~ Naa rofe ~ rofa ‘doctor’, NXN ~ ^2»^N ikar ~ ikara ‘farmer’, ~ 330v 
naa skovav ~ shoveva ‘naughty child’. 

13. Simply by virtue of generally being just singular, non-countables in a few cases use 
their plural to express something akin to ‘a lot of...’: 


ráam ‘thunder’ oyn reamim ‘thunder’ D»ny^ 
géshem ‘rain’ ova gshamim ‘rains’ onu 
Hol ‘sand’ N Holot ‘sands, dunes’ mom 
adama ‘earth’ NATN adamot ‘lands’ TITIN 
késef ‘money’ qo» ksafim ‘funds’ 07905 


Some non-countables are really a separate category, ‘non-numerable’: they do take 
non-exact counting, e.g. MNN me’ot ‘hundreds of’, 19 káma ‘some’: n25n NINN 
me'ot haHanot ‘hundreds of preparations’ (and not 099) NINN* *me'ot mayim 'hun- 
dreds of waters’). 

14. Countably: 0?»»3583N NNIT ?2v shney zugot ofanáyim = ‘two pairs of bicycles’ etc, 
but also simply Q??391N na^n karbe ofanáyim ‘lots of bicycles’ etc. 

15. Exception: the few nouns used partitively with plurals or collectives can have plural 
agreement, though singular in form: c^atonn (nrrmn»/0»»35n]nn PIN Hélek 
me-ha-| mafeinim / yeHida} mitpazrim ‘a portion of the {protestors/unit} are dispersing’. 
See 8.5. 

16. Exception: 711-33 ben-dod ‘cousin’ (‘son-of uncle’), though not nN-)3 ben-aH 
‘nephew’ ('son-of brother’), is casually a semi-compound with double number-gender 
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markings (agreeing with each other): 0°7)7->)3 bney-dodim ‘male cousins’, n1331-na 
bat-dóda ‘female cousin’, 11111-71212 bnot-dodot ‘female cousins’. 
17. These suffixes are stressed, except in foreignisms (see 38.2). 

Any existing suffix >- -i, N; -e, N- -(e)t or n- -a is first dropped and then the plural 
suffix is added, e.g. 


yehudi ~ yehudim ~ yehudey ‘Jew’ THY ~ DTT ~ ND 
mivne ~ mivnim ~ mivney ‘structure’ 2 ~ oan ~ IN 
Hayétet ~ Hayatot ~ Hayatot ‘tailor’ morn ~ morn ~ non 


18. Among exceptions: diminutive })- -on, e.g. 09179 ~ 4179» yaldon ~ yaldonim 
‘little child’; recent coinages, e.g. }171)N aviron ‘aeroplane’, ))N>2 bita'on ‘organ’, 
Nn Henyon ‘parking lot’. 
19. Among exceptions: recent coinages, e.g. 0101 matos ‘aeroplane’, 910% masof ‘ter- 
minal’, 2109 masok ‘helicopter’ - but nYn^11 ~ n"11 doH / dúaH ~ doHot ‘report’. 
A handful of plural-only nouns, with legal associations, take }>- -in as a free variant of 
D^- -im, e.g. O?U1aN/ PINN erusin/erusim ‘engagement’; also »vYT^p kidushin 
‘marriage’, )*v1^?3 gerushin ‘divorce’, )»p»t3 nezikin ‘tort’, }?1909 piturin ‘dismissal’ 
etc. (but 1*2»2n tefilin *phylacteries', not svan" tefilim). 

Aberrant plurals include: D^v3N — v^w ish~anashim ‘person’, DOWIN~NWN 
ishiyut~ishim ‘celebrity’. 
20. Some exceptions: (i) nin» talitot "prayer shawls’, n1n?5n Hanitot ‘spears’; (ii) 
nY- -iut (e.g. 1199910 mediniut ‘policy’, nvwv»w ishiut *personality") allows no such 
plural. A 

Occasionally, n-, n- -t, -a are treated as part of the stem, so do not drop, e.g. 
»1n21—7m51 délet~dlatot ‘door’, nwa réshet ‘net’, naw shabat ‘sabbath’; 
MNONNT~NNIIT = dugma~dugma'ot ‘example’ (mx-),  npn5 pitka ‘note’, 
1070172991N universita ‘university’, NAVY sisma ‘slogan’. 

Aberrant internal changes include MINAN ~ON em~imahot ‘mother’, O*v3-— nvN 
isha~nashim ‘woman’, nYa — n3 bat~banot ‘daughter’. 
21. Substandard usage even has: 

shney yaakovim ve-shalosh miHáliot NPI WINI DAPy? IW 

22. Dual is a numeral, not a part of a singular-dual-plural system, thus: (1) agreeing 
verbs and adjectives have the usual plural suffix (1359n oO» yomáyim Holfim ‘two 
days pass’); (2) 0°» nv1»v shlosha yamim ‘three days’ but not 09°91» »»v* *shney 
yomdyim “two days-two’ (simply 0»»11> yomáyim y; ( 3) unlike singular and plural, dual 
has no construct form. 
23. Some exceptions: n133 gabot ‘eyebrows’, D?p5^n marpekim ‘elbows’, o»3ma 
bohanim ‘thumbs’. 
24. The numeral/noun 99x élef ‘1000’ too obeys the rule, e.g. D°D9N Nawy aséret 
alafim *10,000' vs. q45N ^vy-1nN aHad-asar élef *11,000'. 
25. ‘Non-digitals’ are further special by having no genitive (‘construct’) or ordinal form 
(both are ‘marked’ categories, like * plural’ itself). 
26. Modified nouns prefer the plural: *0N5 >> maw y esrim yemey maasar ‘twenty 
days of detention’, D>7y10 D?» mawy esrim yamim soarim ‘twenty stormy days’, 
Dn OY esrim ha-yamim ‘the twenty days’. 
27. And when combined with the ‘pro-numeral’ nno káma ‘how many?, 


Chapter 40 
1. A few verbs lack some or all of these inflections, and often fill in with other roots 
or patterns (see suppletives, 40.16). Some may even make use of the verb for ‘be’ (n^n 
haya ) as a ‘helper’ verb in its past or future tense for constructing their past or future 
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tense, just like adjectives. But as long as they cannot use this ‘helper’ verb in the infinitive 
too (n\n liyot ), they must still be regarded as verbs rather than adjectives: 








PRES tsariH *needs' Ty yaHol ‘can’ 72» 
hitstareH Å " Twxn ‘ , 

PAST haati needed ry ren haya yaHol could’ 51>? n 

INF lehitstareH ‘to need’ Tosno none, and not: 
but not : *liyot yaHol n> nvn»* 
*liyot tsariH pas n»n»* ‘to be able’ 








See also further on in this subsection. 


2. By contrast, many nouns and adjectives (chs 38,41) have no pattern or root, e.g. 
paa bank ‘bank’, »*25^15 formáli ‘formal’. 

3. Certain roots have a ‘zero’ consonant in certain forms or patterns; see 40.21 and 
subsequent sections. 

4. Strictly speaking, root ‘meaningfulness’ is a matter of degree, but hard to quantify; 
it depends on how one defines polysemy, and on the number of binyanim in which a 
meaning appears. 

5. Where exactly consonant clusters (as in flirtet ) occur in such patterns is explained 
in 40.3.1. 

There are several families of defective roots, which occasionally omit a consonant; 
details are given in 40.21-23. 

6. These roots are used for verbs and derived nouns of patterns 5-7 (see 40.3). 

7. Several two-consonant roots (see 40.18) are of this type. 

8. 5 is sometimes ‘hard’ p and sometimes ‘soft’ f; y is represented by ’, though often 
silent. 

9. As the vowel pattern of this binyan is occasionally -a-e- or rarely -a-o-, the term ‘kal’ 
has its advantages. 

10. Some foreignisms go one better: they can have a consonant+consonant cluster in the 
middle slot in pi el, pu'al, hitpa'el as in (1) below, and two consonants in the middle slot 
of hif il and huf ‘al (2); rarely, the first slot has a cluster (3): 


(1) -i-e- Hintresh ‘talk rubbish’ vorn 
(2) hi--i- hishprits ‘spray’ yrovn 
(3) -i-e- flirtet ‘flirt’ 007029 


11. Even as such, there are often differences in meaning and use between the one-word 
binyan and the analytical alternatives: n> kemit ‘put to death’ signifies direct causa- 
tion, unlike nins 07) garam lamut ‘cause to die’; nor can it apply to, say, trees. nN ^n 
hitra'a signifies a particular kind of ‘seeing one another’ - not, for example, ‘see one 
another in the newspaper’. 

12. Also ‘have a meeting (with someone)’. 

13. In the case of nif ‘al, less frequently. 

14. Also ‘cause to flee’. 

15. Also ‘tell, recount’. 

16. These binyanim have other, less common meanings, e.g. hif'il can denote ‘becom- 
ing: Tann Aivrid ‘become pink’. Some binyanim overlap, e.g. pi'el can be causative 
like hif ‘tl. 

17. Exceptions include 1¥y atsar ‘stop’ (transitive and intransitive), inchoative nt^ 
raza ‘to slim’ (cf, the adjective nt^ raze ‘slim’) and the perfectives 3v? yashav ‘sit down’ 
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(cf. 3v» yashav ‘be sitting), 32v shaHav ‘lie down’ (also ‘be lying down’) and va^» 
lavash ‘put on’ (also ‘wear’). 
18. Occasionally passive for other binyanim, e.g. o^vNn heeshim ‘blame’ — own) 
neesham ‘be blamed’; N5^N ilets ‘compel’ — ¥2N) neelats ‘be compelled’. 
19. See also use (2). 
20. 0N> laHam too means ‘fight’. 
21. Casual usage is sparing in its use of passives in general (see ch. 14). Thus its main 
use of Auf ‘al, pu'al and passive nif ‘al is as adjectival participles (see immediately below), 
so that 2371 murkav will mean ‘composite’ more often than ‘is being put together’ (its 
meaning as a present tense verb). 
22. The exact semantics of each verb is largely determined by the noun involved. 
23. This is one of a subgroup of verbs of ‘removal’. 
24. Even ^5nvn histaker ‘earn’, which does exceptionally take a direct object, takes an 
indefinite one so that no nN et shows up. 
25. Though type (a) involves a change in transitivity and type (b) a change in aspect, 
both yield a ‘dynamic’ verb and both emphasize autonomy of action. Among stative 
exceptions: NN) ge'e ‘proud’ — nNann hitga'e ‘take pride in’, w3 biyesh ‘shame’ — 
v»ann Aitbayesh ‘be ashamed’. 
26. The verbs on which these are based may be of various binyanim; they all take direct 
objects. 
27. Exceptions include: Nvann hitbate “express oneself’, Ynn hitkonen ‘ready one- 
self’, p1osn hitstadek ‘justify oneself "^, ^vnnn hitmaser ‘devote oneself’. Occasion- 
ally, reflexives are causative-reflexive, e.g. 090%N Aitstalem ‘have oneself photo- 
graphed’. 
28. Exceptions: -e verbs of nif ‘al and muf ‘al (CVCCe ) take -t. (These and pu'al and 
hitpa'el, e.g. NNW mushve ‘compared’, 1319 mefune ‘cleared’, n3nv» mishtane 
‘change’, can vacillate casually between -a and -t.) 
29. However, two-consonant verbs (see 40.18) stress the syllable preceding the suffix in 
the past tense and, in casual usage, in present tense feminine singular, e.g. nop kama 
‘arose’, 10; kámu ‘arose (pl.)’, and nnp káma ‘arises’(c) vs. nop kama ‘arises’ (F). 
30. Several verbs, of no particular form or semantic type, have a instead of o : in (3)-(5), 
e.g. 32v shaHav ‘lie’; or in (2)-(4), e.g. 23 gadal ‘grow’, ^on Hasar ‘lack’: or in (3)-(4), 
e.g. 199 lamad ‘study’. 
31. With suffix: (1) TY godr(o) etc. 
32. Exception: imperatives usually have the same vowels as future tense, even though 
they have no prefix. 
33. For stress, see 40.10. 
34. This vowel is exceptional. 
35. Or perhaps -i-e-, like pi'el, with ij ~ a through proximity to the At prefix. 
36. Often a ‘missing’ tense does exist in some literary or substandard usage, not dealt 
with here. 

We do not consider missing imperatives, as these are quite generally specialized 
(ch.28). 
37. 515» yaHol arguably draws its future tense too from a different binyan, namely 
huf ‘al. The usual paradigm of 515» yaHol is: 


past YaHólti, yaHólta, yaHolt, (usually) NID NID? »n5» 
haya yaHol, yaHla, yaHólnu, MD n5» 5w mn 
yaHóltem, yaHlu 5» anny» 
pres yaHol, yeHola, yeHolim, yeHolot MND DNY nov» ,5v» 
Fur uHal, tuHal etc JDN DIN 


T M — — ————————————— 
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38. The combined paradigm is generally as follows (note that T1087 hitstareH is not 
used in any tense for ‘it is necessary to’): 
TH —————M—M————————— 
PAST hitstareH osn or haya tsariH Pry r»n (and their inflections) 
PRES tsariH... pos 
FUT yitstareH.. . 10v 
INF  lehitstareH osno 
Nh. SN ei e rr VN y oim UY Nm ov onm mom uum E ELLSELLUHALóULOUSIKoOEI)ALENC,.OCEOOCQ|n—áEe" 
39. The usual paradigm is thus: 


ST M ——— M —M—M————— 


past Hayiti, Hayita, Hayit, Hay, pn Tn n»n »n»n 
Hayta/Háya, n/nmn 
Hayinu, Hayítem, Háyu yn ,ON”N ,o»n 

PRES Hay, Háya, Hayim, Hayot n»n OYN mn n 

FuT eHye etc. VPN 

iNF liHyot nvn? 


TM ——— ———— ——————————— 
40. Except in literary usage. 
41. Suppleted by the pi'el verb Ny?» yiets. 
42. For the meaning ‘need’, see note 38. For the meaning ‘it is necessary’, the helper 
verb n^n haya is added in other tenses. 
43. Suppleted by the verb n»n Aaya. 
44. There are three major types of exception for certain patterns and inflections: 
(1) In piel, pu'al and hitpa'el 9 > ,3 as the middle root consonant are usually hard, 
e.g. >N Hiber ‘join’, ^3*n Hubar ‘be joined’. 


(2) In one particular binyan, nif ‘al, 9 ,5 à as first root consonant are hard in future, 
imperative and infinitive (these three forms are altogether very similar in nif 'al, 
cf. 40.12), e.g. 1n3»» yibaHen ‘will be tested’, 1n2»n* lehibaHen ‘to be tested’. 
Additionally, in hif ‘il and Auf 'al 9 2 a as first root consonant are hard through- 
out a few two-consonant verbs (cf. 40.18), e.g. "2n Aikir ‘know’, y»an hibía 
'express', as against 3?9n hefig ‘relieve’. 


(3) In any binyan, 5 ,> ,2 as last root consonant are soft in almost every case, e.g. 
D^3v1 noshvim ‘blow’, 0°32)» menashvim ‘blow’. 

Many nouns and adjectives are exceptional in this way, and only some for evident mor- 
phological reasons, e.g. ^»3»n Hibur ‘joint’. In particular, after an initial consonant, 
‘soft’ is the rule: 3993 kfar ‘village’, 0»»13v shvurim ‘broken’. 
45. Thus contrast ^3nnn hitHaber ‘be joined’ with *3nnn AitHaver ‘befriend’ (cf. 
^an Haver ‘friend’). 
46. Certain hif'il verbs, e.g. 127 hikir ‘know’, y»an higia ‘arrive’, 1997 higid ‘tell’, 
though traditionally classed as n- initial roots because of their i prefix vowel (and ‘hard’ 
5 2 3), are today best considered as deriving from exceptional two-consonant roots (casu- 
ally, they often have the -e- prefix vowel typical of two-consonant hif 'il verbs, e.g. 
yN ,2n mekir, megia etc.) So too some twenty hif'il verbs, e.g. yn hegen ‘defend’, 
vnn hemes ‘melt’, 977 hekel ‘lighten’, traditionally classed as ‘doubled consonant’ roots 
(3.3 g.r.n, .0.0.99 m.s.s. etc.). Few have a clearly related verb etc. with such a doubled 
consonant. Actually, a few verbs that are indeed traditionally classed as having a two- 
consonant root do have a related verb (in pi'el and /or hitpa’el ) with a doubled conso- 
nant: OP kam ‘arise’ — onip komem ‘arouse’, 4y af ‘fly’ ~ 95)» ofef ‘fly’, while a few 
yield a pi'el or hitpa'el that has an added -y- or -v- for middle root consonant, e.g. o» p 
kiyem ‘maintain’, »»1nn hitdayen ‘litigate’. 
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As regards inflection, the second vowel is e, not i - except that before present, and Ist, 
2nd person past suffixes, the vowel becomes regular: 3? ,n13?32...)10 ,àn..^n2in 
hegánti...hegénu, megen...meginot, yagen ‘defend’. 

47. In two particular verb types, even gutturals followed by a full vowel cause upsets: 
(1) For many, especially in formal usage: before ^ ,N as a middle root letter in pi'e/ 
or in pu'al, the high vowels i, u become e, o respectively, e.g. 978 tseref ‘com- 
bine’, 3X19% mefo'ar ‘luxurious’ (and always in related nouns: q1^^s tseruf 
‘combination’). Similarly, i — e in rur, IMP, INF of nif "al, before ^ ,n jn ,y N, e.g. 
X2NN tealets ‘will be forced’, o1*?» yeradem ‘will fall asleep, onn^»n» 
leheHatem ‘to be signed’. 


(2) After gutturals as middle root letters in rur of pa'al, o — a, e.g. ON» yin'am 
‘will speak’, 1n3»? yivHan ‘will test’ (optional casually for n). 

48. Casually (1) there is no vowel-copying after n H ; (2) there need be no i — e in hif ‘il 
before n H, e.g. Wonn hiHlit. 
49. N ,which has ‘guttural’ effects within the word and occasionally (cf. above) at the 
end, has exceptional effects before suffixes beginning with a consonant or short vowel: 
(a) In Ist, 2nd past tense forms, a — e: »nN^p2 nikréti ‘I was called’, nN91^ rupéta 
‘you were cured’ etc. Exception: pa al »nw^9 karáti ‘I called’ etc.; (b) Present feminine 
singular suffix et — t: NNP koret ‘call’, nN7P) nikret ‘am called’ etc. 
50. In other phonologically identical (but morphologically different) cases, n- cannot 
drop: 931?) nigánti ‘I played’, not »n3?5* *nigáti. 
51. An exception is 91999 Jipol ‘to fall’. 
52. A few other y- roots do not change their vowels to e, and they maintain the y- on 
paper at least - though it is not pronounced in the forms in question. Hence, e.g.: 


yizom ‘will initiate’ or 
yinok/yinak ‘will suckle’ p»/po» 
yishan *will sleep' ye» 


However, i23? yatsak ‘pour’ and v^» yarash ‘inherit’ are maverick in the infinitive: 
nps’ latséket, nv^^ laréshet. 

53. This process is no longer productive, hence the nif ‘al of ot» yazam ‘initiate’ is Dt?) 
nizam. 

54. Casually vn)” yinames, infinitive even more generally 02^n5 lehinames (as if 
n.m.s.). 

55. A few relate to two-consonant verbs, e.g. ^3 gar ‘live’ ~ 3717 hitgorer ‘stay’ (see 
40.18). 
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1. Adjectives can sometimes function like nouns while not intrinsically nouns them- 
selves: 7112) gavóa ‘tall’ can mean ‘a tall one’ provided a specific noun is implied; other- 
wise it has none of the qualities of a noun as listed below, and is quite different from 
words such as 33330 mevugar ‘adult, an adult’, w11p kadosh ‘sacred, a saint’ which are 
adjectives and nouns. 

2. The circumstances in which nouns too do without Nn Au ‘is’ are complex; see 16.3. 

3. There are a handful of exceptions, e.g. N51 male ‘full (of )’, niw shave ‘worth’: see 
15:52. 

4. An exception is 019N tafus ‘occupied’. 

Thus examples like the following involve a present tense pu'al verb, not a past partici- 
ple (which would indeed be adjectival): 
anáHnu muzmanim al-yedey ha-iriya T»(yn ?7-5y DININ on 
we are-invited by the municipality 
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5. Apparent exceptions: 1N19 mefo'ar ‘luxurious’, 0119 meforat ‘detailed’ and a 
few others (with middle N or ^) are often distinct from *^N152 mefo'ar ‘embellished’ 
(c: mefu'ar ) and 0719 meforat ‘specified’ (c: mefurat) etc. The latter are truly verb- 
based, the former no longer. 

6. Like many adjectives, these can relate both to persons and to ‘looks, behaviour’ and 
the like: o0y15 van mabat ko'es ‘an angry look’. 

7. The past tense of all these adjectives is (ON Yn) n^n haya (to'em ) ‘was (compatible)’ 
etc. 

8. Unless context suggests otherwise, (d), (e) are taken as adjectives. For ‘ongoing 
action’, not the passive but the active verb (including Aitpa'el ) is preferred. 

9. Exceptions include 905° mitaltel ‘portable’ and 231?» midabek ‘contagious’. 
10. These examples also illustrate the variations in the vowels or consonants caused by 
‘anomalous root types’ involving gutturals etc. (see 40.18-23). 

11. This has soft or hard 5 5 3, depending on whether they are soft or hard in the noun 

*base'. 

12. Also: 'asterisked'. 

13. The active hifil verb here happens to mean ‘cause wonder’. 

14. These are indirectly related to nifal verbs meaning ‘be desired’ and ‘it is possible 

(+ infinitive)’. 

15. Patterns (1) and (2), where verb-based, are close enough to verbs to take adjectival 

adverbs (other verb-based patterns do not): 
shatuf/menugav yafe *washed/dried nicely’ na? 330D/Y0v 

16. Formal pronunciation: ratov (pattern (4)). 

17. Occasional use is also made of phrases with the particle ^3 bar (f.s. na bat, m.pl. 

232 bney) + action noun, e.g. y1¥°1-71 bar-bitstia ‘achievable’, nn21n-^23 bar- 

hoHaHa ‘provable’. By contrast, n25»5N-22 bar-aHila and 419»n-^2 bar-Hiluf are not 

commonly used for ‘edible, exchangeable’. 

18. 5^3p kavil is also ‘open to complaint’, based on pa‘al 932p kaval ‘complain’. 

19. However, (0»)à1nv shHor (im) ‘black’, (0»)*15N afor (im) ‘grey’. This pattern 

often overlaps with (2). For 0»1335 ~ 1:29 CaCoC ~ CCoCim, see (16). 

20. Some exceptions: 132 lavan ‘white’, nin Hum ‘brown’, 'tà bezh ‘beige’. 

21. Arguably exceptions: ^1»^n Hiver ‘pale’, vp»y ikesh ‘stubborn’. 

22. Syntactic reasons will be given for not regarding these as prefixes in the full sense 

of the word. 

23. These are also used as ‘personality’ nouns; see 38.2, pattern (14). 

24. By contrast, parallel forms with »- -i are used of ‘things’ (see pattern (11)): 
nisayon akshani ‘a stubborn attempt’ »Upy vo» 
be-ófen akshani ‘in stubborn fashion’ py INNI 

25. This often looks identical to pattern (11) of the CaCCan + i kind, e.g. »»vpy 

akshani ‘stubborn’. 

26. Contrast nwyn faasiyati ‘industrial’ (1n?»vyn taasiyato ), ^»nn39$ kadaHtani 

‘feverish’ (YnN 1p kadaHto ), *n^1n Haderáti ‘from Hadera’ (naan Hadeéra ). 

27. Rarely, ni- -ut of nouns ending in NIN- -a'ut is dropped before adding »- -i, e.g. 

2NIINY itona'i “journalistic (nYN31ny itona'ut ‘journalism’), *N 52323 banka’ ‘bank...’ 

(n1Ngp22 banka'ut ‘banking’). But some »N- -ai endings belong to (ii) above, and some 

to the >N- -a'i suffix in (10) below. 

Some exceptions to the whole adjustment rule: »2 ny amami ‘popular’ (Oy am), 
'nnpv shmeymi ‘heavenly’ (0»»ov shamdyim), ^p5v^u italki ‘Italian’ (MY WN 
itálya ). 

28. This sometimes looks identical to the »395v^ /atfani or »3wpy akshani patterns 

(7,11). 
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29. From countries: ^NU^2n tunisái ‘Tunisian’ (v»»1n tunis ‘Tunisia’), Npn 
marokái ‘Moroccan’ (177179 maróko ). Note the stress. 
30. Do not confuse with »2»- -ivi, *5- -áli and other one-piece suffixes (18-19), 
31. However, even ^Np^^DN amerikái ‘American’, »1395*n Aolándi ‘Dutch’, »NprI TN 
marokdi ‘Moroccan’ and a few others in this ‘Jewish realm’ fail to stress their >- -i (some- 
times shifting the stress within the stem). 
32. >- -i on all foreignisms might best be seen as integral to the word. Thus ^0^p121 
demokráti is stressed as an -áti adjective, without reference to o^p1n1 demokrat - and 
could be listed in 41.4 alongside »o ^5 prákti ‘practical’ etc. (18). 
33. An exception is »N2^n Heyfa'i ‘of Haifa’ (n9»n Heyfa ). 
34. But, e.g. ».»9 0 pw shekspirí ‘Shakespearian’. In addition, certain other ‘relational’ 
suffixes are used with some foreignisms (and not just borrowed along with them), e.g. 
-ivi »: sportivi ‘sporting’ DO NID 
-iáli IIND- : studentiali ‘of students’ YN DITIOD 
36. Contrast pattern (3). 
37. Belonging to this pattern but with variations due to gutturals: 3n^ raHav ‘wide’. 
38. This is occasionally a present tense verb pattern (15). 
Belonging to this pattern but with variations due to gutturals is ^v n Haser ‘miss- 
ing’. 
39. Unlike other derivational prefixes and suffixes, such as in nv15nn taHpóset ‘fancy 
dress’ and ^33 Ny atsbani ‘uptight’, these can be detached from the ‘base’ in coordina- 
tion: 
reHov Had- o du-sitri "100-1 IN -T DNA 
‘a one- or two-way street’ 
They are thus semi- (or ‘quasi-’) prefixes. This is even more evident when they are pre- 
fixed to nouns, e.g. nynvnn-11 du-ha-mashma‘ut ‘the ambiguity’. (See note 42). 
40. Or eropi. 
41. Exceptionally, a point-of-compass noun + adjective is used as a base: 
mizraH tiHon yon nw mizraH-tiHoni »)»n»-nto 
N ADJ *Middle East “Middle Eastern’ 
Similarly, »313»n-0> yam-tiHoni ‘mediterranean’. 
42. By contrast, -n ha- in the underlying noun phrase can come between prefix and 
noun (see 38.4): 


ha-tat-hakara/tat-ha-hakara nO»nn-nn/nm»n-nnn 

the sub conscious/sub the conscious ‘the subconscious’ 
43. A similar suffix is nxDn25 lemeHisa: 

mevudad lemeHtsa *semi-insulated* nsno» THAN 


44. See also negatives (29.8). 
45. -2N al- (as opposed to -9y al- ‘super-’) is rare. 
46. nn tat is far more prevalent with phrase-based adjectives (41.5.1). 
47. By contrast, many nouns - though masculine - have -of in the plural; and some femi- 
nine nouns have -im (see ch.39). This does not affect adjectives: they respond to the 
gender of their noun, not to its endings, hence mwan m aw avot Hadashim ‘new 
fathers’. 
48. The choice of ending depends on the adjective pattern. 
49. The feminine is exceptional in a few arbitrary adjectives, not directly verb-based, 
notably: 

Sub-type 

(a): 17112 bodeda ‘lonely’, non /nnn shomema/ shomémet ‘waste’: 

(b): nann matmédet ‘steady (increase...", nannan mam’éret ‘malignant’, npovn 

maspéket ‘sufficient’; 
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(e): nN22315 mufla'a ‘wondrous’, nn3»5120 muHraHa ‘must’, natin muzara ‘odd’, 
79319 muHana ‘ready’, npsn mutsaka ‘solid’; 

(f; 1723) niHbada ‘respectable’, 799) nifla'a ‘wonderful’, natan) neHmada 
‘nice’, n35N3 nmeemana ‘loyal’, X11) nora’a ‘awful’ (also casually 
MNI ~ IND) nora’i ~ nora'it ). 

50. This includes reduplicative pattern (8): its suffix, having fixed vowels, need not be 
considered a suffix. 

51. Minor exceptions: (i) foreignisms take ni- ,D?- ,n?- -it, -im, -ot, e.g. 01030 
mabsut ‘happy’, 19°? zift ‘bad’, ^»*5 fer ‘fair’; (ii) n^n — >n nnn ~ nn met ~ méta 
‘dead’, Hay ~  Háya ‘alive’, where stress is as in matching verb; (iii) sundry: 
noyyo/noy1D ~ Oyin muat ~ mu'ata /sometimes mu'étet "little, MITIN ~ IIN 
aHzar ~ aHzarit ‘cruel’, n1»?3 ~ 1%») nayad ~ nayédet ‘mobile’, pattern (5) ~ vo»v 
nv2^v tipesh ~ tipsha ‘foolish’, n^np»s ~ np?s pikéaH ~ pikHit ‘clever’, pattern 
(8) (with human associations) n210)0p ktantónet ‘tiny’, n31030V shmanmónet 
‘plump’, nv1N Nw shHarHóret ‘swarthy’. 

52. Abbreviation of n2yn»5 INNIN ha-neemar lemáala. 

53. >in? yehudi ‘Jewish’ obligatorily takes n- -a for feminine. 

54. Suffixed adjectives do not act as adverbs either: »o»x 337* *daber iti (‘speak slow’). 
Apparently, being ‘derived’ adjectives (usually), they are ‘protected’ against these ‘mar- 
ginal' adjectival roles. 

55. Where the feminine singular adjective already ends in n- -t, its ending is unchanged 
in the ‘construct’: ns^v shorétset ‘swarming’ (free or construct). 
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1. These and certain other prepositions have a wide range of meanings and functions, 
so the gloss is selective. 

2. By contrast, verbs governing a direct object usually have an intervening preposition 
NN et when the direct object is a suffix, e.g. 05:3 N 1N^ ra'u etHem ‘they saw you’ (occa- 
sionally o51N^ reuHem, but never an unsuffixed object pronoun: ONN 1N^* *ra'u 
atem ), and most nouns have the choice (register etc. permitting) between direct suffix 
and intervening 5v shel + suffix: 022v 33nn/02^an HaverHem / he-Haver shelaHem 
‘your friend’ (but never unsuffixed ox 71n* *Haver atem). 

3. NIDIN/NI19 lule/ ilmale ‘were it not for’ falls in between being a preposition and 
a conjunction. Like the former it introduces nouns; like the latter (e.g. ON im ‘if’) it 
introduces clauses without an introductory -W she-; but unlike both, it introduces pro- 
nouns without converting them to suffixes, e.g.: 

lule hu *were it not for him’ NIN Na 

4. The feminine plural forms have been omitted. 

5. Casually also bishvilaH, bishvilánu, bishvilaHem, bishvilahem by analogy with -9 le- 
below. 

6. Literary usage also allows 01 bam. 

7. Thus oy im ‘with’ has two paradigms, one strictly formal and the other for any 
usage. 

8. Substandard alternative: oteH. 

9. Casual alternative: 02N1N otHem. The feminine plural, being inherently formal, is 
NINN etHen. 

10. Thus the 2nd plural ending is exceptional in taking the stress. The same is true of 
2nd plural on- -tem in verbs, in formal usage. 
11. Casual alternative: kamóhem. 
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12. Casual alternative: miméno, making it distinct from miménu ‘from us’. 

13. Formally also YNNN meitdnu (cf. literary NNN me'et ‘from, by’) as distinct from 
nnn miménu ‘from him’. 

14. Casual alternative: 02500 mimHem. 

15. Formally either j5 min (before -n ha- ‘the’) or -Đ mi-, otherwise only -» mi-. 
Inflection turns } min to - 0n mim-. 

16. Used with verbs of ‘fear (of)' and the like. 

17. The 2nd and 3rd plural is pronounced aleHem, alehem puristically (making it identi- 
cal to omy ,02?»»?y aleHem, alehem ), and otherwise eleHem, elehem. 

18. ©0323 benam is used for 3rd plural in the idiom onsy 25 n»a benam leven 
atsmam 'among themselves'. 
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